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PREFACE. 


TuE  object  of  tlie  following  work  is  twofold :  first,  to 
bring  out  into  distinct  relief  tlie  important  actions  of  our 
navy  during  the  recent  wai' ;  and,  second,  to  give  a  per- 
sonal liistoi-y  of  the  brave  officers  who  covered  themselves 
and  the  nation  with  honor. 

Our  navy  has  always  been  the  pride  and  boast  of  the 
people,  for  its  record  is  without  a  blot.  Disgrace  and 
defeat  have  often  been  visited  on  our  arms  on  the  land, 
but  the  former  never,  and  the  latter  rarely  on  the  sea. 
We  have  never  lost  a  vessel  ia  a  fair  combat,  so  that  no 
commander,  however  unfortunate  in  the  loss  of  his  vessel, 
has  ever  lost 'his  reputation  with  it — nay,  rather,  he  has 
added  to  his  renown  by  the  gallant  and  determined  man 
ner  in  which  he  fought  it. 

Isolated,  and  so  far  from  the  great  powers  of  the 
world,  we  could  protect  ourselves  at  home  ;  but  without 
a  navy  with  a  brilliant  record,  we  could  not  command 
respect  abroad.  Our  honor  on  the  deep  and  in  foreign 
ports  had  therefore  to  be  entrusted  to  our  naval  com- 
manders, and  nobly  did  they  fulfil  their  tnist.  We  have 
never  been,  till  now,  scarce  a  third-rate  power  in  our 
maritime  strength,  yet  the  navy,  by  its  deeds  of  renown, 
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has  made  us  to  be  regarded  as  a  first-rate  one  tlirougL- 
out  tlie  world.  Our  natioual  flag  seemed  almost  lost 
amid  tlie  swarming  fleets  of  England  and  France ;  still, 
wherever  it  floated,  it  asserted  its  supremacy  and  claimed 
and  received  that  respect  which  hitherto  had  been 
awarded  only  to  numbers.  This  high  character,  won  by 
no  other  navy  of  our  size  in  the  civilized  world,  has  not 
only  been  sustained,  but  elevated  by  our  commanders  in 
the  recent  struggle  for  self-preservation.  They  therefore 
deserve  a  separate  place  in  history.  Besides,  oiir  naval 
commanders  seem  not  so  much  a  part  of  the  people  as 
the  volunteer  generals,  who  step  from  their  office  and 
ordinary  employments  to  the  head  of  our  armiea  Fi'om 
boyhood  their  home  is  on  the  ocean,  and  they  are  lost  to 
view  except  by  their  immediate  friends ;  and  we  know 
them  only  by  their  deeds  of  renown.  A  volunteer  navy- 
is  impossible,  except  in  its  crews.  The  sailing  and  ma- 
noauvring  and  fighting  of  a  ship  can  be  done  only  by 
those  who  have  had  years  of  practical  training — only 
the  results  of  which  we  see.  We  have  thought,  there- 
fore, that  the  early  history,  experience,  and  struggles  ol 
those  men  who  have  covered  our  flag  with  glory,  would 
be  interesting  to  the  American  people.  Besides,  the 
new  instruments  of  warfare — the  heavy  ordnance  and 
monster  shells  and  unparalleled  range  which  have  been 
leached — the  iron-clad  vessels  and  destructive  rams  and 
novel  modes  of  attack  and  defence  which  have  charac- 
terized this  naval  contest,  have  made  it  unique  and 
worthy  of  a  separate  and  distinct  notice. 
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It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  tiat,  because  some  admirals 
and  commodorea  are  omitted  in  tbe  following  sketebea, 
and  otbers  of  lower  rank  inserted,  tbe  distinction  is 
meant  as  a  test  of  tbeir  respective  merits.  Those  liave 
been  selected  wlio  performed  marked  ser^dce  or  fougit 
separate  engagements.  Officers  in  command  of  navy- 
yards,  or  on  peaceful  stations,  may  have  rendered  equal 
service  to  the  nation,  but  tbe  character  of  it  was  sucb  as  to 
furnisb  no  material  for  a  biographical  sketch ;  yet  their 
rank  indicates  the  high  appreciation  of  their  worth  and 
services  by  the  Government, 

We  have  only  to  add  that,  in  almost  every  case,  the 
facts  and  peraonai  details  in  the  biographical  sketches 
have  been  furnished  either  by  the  commanders  them- 
selves, or  their  friends,  with  their  approval.  Hence  they 
can  be  relied  on. 
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Oniz— Explores  the  Coast  of  0  lif  d  0         —C  m       d   th   B  azil 

ian  Squadron— Made  Captain— At  Cmm  mtthPtilh  md 
Flag-Officer  of  the  North-At!  Bl    k  ding  Sc[aad      — C  m   and    th 

Eipedition  Sent  to  the  Sound  f  K  rth  Cor  1  na— St  m  tCp  H  tt  is 
—Its  PestrucUve  Effects— Sa  If  R  an  k  II  d— B  mb  dm  t  f  tli 
Worts— His  Services  in  the  Ch  p  dJ  By  I  J  m  P  ,  — E  gn  h 
Command — Shore  Duty— Present  Command.  .  .  .  ,     !96 


CHAPTER    X,  ^ 

COLONEL   CHARLES   ELLET. 

American  Tngenuitj — Ellet's  Katirity — Early  Education — Becomes  Surveyor — 
Unishes  bis  Education  in  Paris — Becomes  En^eer-in-Chief  on  the  James 
Eiver  and  Eanaivlia  Canal— Publishes  a  Wopk  on  the  Laws  of  Trade — Pro- 
poses to  Build  a  Wii's  Bridge  Across  the  Mississippi — Builds  the  First  Sus- 
pension Bridge  in  America— Plans  Others— Visita  Europe — Plana  Improve- 
ments of  Navigation  in  the  Ohio  River — Sent  by  the  War  Department  to 
Survey  the  Lower  Mississippi — Publishes  a  Work  on  the  Ohio  aud  Miasis- 
^ppi  Rivers — Plans  there  the  Ram — Submits  his  Invention  t«  the  Russian 
Emperor — Also  to  our  Navj  Department — Publishes  a  Pamphlet  on  his 
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Prqects — Urges  hifl  InTCntion  on  GoTemment  at  the  Breaking  out  of  tiic 
KeMIion— Attaofes  McCleilaji-^lent  West  to  Build  KamB-^Hia  Diffieulliea— 
Hia  First  Experiment  at  Mempliis— Is  "Wounded — His  Slctnesg  and  Death — 
Charles  Eirei-a  Ellet— His  Bivth  and  Bai'lj  Education— Joins  the  Earn  Fleet 
— Succeeds  his  Father — His  BraTery— Complimented  by  Porter — Attacks 
the  Oty  of  Viclaburg — Destroys  Rebel  Tnrnsports— Gets  Aground,  and 
Loses  his  Vessel — Commands  the  Switzerland — Runs  the  Vicbsbui^  Bat- 
teries— After-Services — His  Sickness  and  Early  Death.      .  .  .2 


CHAPTEU    SI. 

REAE-ADMHIAL  THEODORUS  BAILEY. 

His  Kativltj — Early  Impreadona — Appointed  Midshipman — Sent  to  the  Coast  of 
Africa — Oraise  in.  the  Pacific  Ocean — Plaxied  on  the  West  India  Station — 
Made  Lieutenant— Voyage  Round  the  World— Second  Voyage  Eonud  the 
World — Stationed  at  the  Brooklyn  Havy  Yard — Assumes  an  Independent 
Command — Sails  in  the  LeiLington  for  the  Coast  of  Mesieo — Sherman,  Hal- 
leek,  nod  Ord,  then  Lieutenants,  accompany  him — Their  Appeoi'ance — An 
Incident  off  Cape  Horn  in  a  Gale — Arrival  in  California — Meets  Commodore 
Stockton  and  Fremont — His  Sorvicoa  on  the  Coast  during  the  Meiican  War 
— A  Practical  Joke — Correspondence  with  a  Biitish  Captaiu,  on  Blockade 
R^hts — Cruise  in  the  Paiafic — Compels  Island  Oliiefe  to  do  Justice — At 
Panama  after  the  Massacre  of  Americans— Commands  the  Colorado  in  Com- 
mencement of  tlie  War — Bbdtadcs  Pcnsacola — Placed  Second  in  Command 
in  the  Espedition  against  New  Orleans— TJnaljb  to  got  his  Ship  over  the  Bar 
— Detemunes  to  lead  in  Something—Anecdote  of  Mm— Leads  in  the  Cayuga 
—The  Combats— Demands  the  Surrender  of  New  Orleans— Interviews  with 
the  Mayor,  Lovell  and  Soulfi — Sent  Homo  with  Despatches — Placed  in  Com- 
mand of  the  Eastern  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron— Exhibits  great  Energy  and 
Effideucy — Complimented  by  the  Department — His  Hospitahty— Astonishes 
a  Secesh  Vestry— Smitten  down  by  the  Yellow  Fever — Attempt  to  bribe 
hii" — Returns  North. 2 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

REAR-ADMIRAI,  CHAELES  HENKY  DAVIS. 

Seieiititle  Attainments  ia  Ihe  Naval  Profesaion — Birth  and  Parentage  of  Darfa — 
His  Early  Education — Enters  the  Harj — Three  Years'  Cruise  in  thePadfic 
Ocean — Visits  ils  remote  Islands — On  Ms  Return  receives  hia  Warrant  and 
Cruises  in  tlic  West  Indies — In  the  Mediterranean — Made  Lieutenant— Enters 
on  the  Study  of  the  Modem  Languages — Fourth  Craise  in  liie  Pacific — Sails 
for  St.  Peieraburg — Appointed  to  the  Coast  Survey— His  Surveys,  ravestv- 
gatiocs,  elc.— His  Reports  and  Memoirs — His  Marriage— Superintends  the 
Preparation  of  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Ahnanae — Hia  Trans- 
lations and  PubUcations — Once  More  Afloat — Receives  the  Capitulation  of 
the  filibuster  Walker— Shore  Duty — Breaking  out  of  the  Kebeilion — Davis' 
Services  at  Washinglon— Placed  on  a  Commi^ion  to  tavestigate  tbe  Subject 
of  Armored  Ships— Dupont's  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  Port  Eoyal  Expedition— 
His  great  Services — Cominanda  tie  Stone  Fleet  sunk  in  Charleston  Harbor — 
Sent  up  the  littlo  Tybce — Engages  Tatnall's  Fleet— Eelievea  Foote  in  Com- 
mand of  the  Hfississippi  Flotilla — Combat  of  Fort  Pillow — Destroys  the  Rebel 
Fleet  off  Memphis—Battery  of  St.  Charles  capturod — Davis'  Despatch — 
Before  Vickahurg — After  Services — Recalled  to  Washii^ton — Receives  the 
Thanks  of  Congress,  and  made  Rear-Admiral — Chief  of  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion— Superintendent  of  Nnti-onal  ObsGrvatory,  etc. 233 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

COMMANDER    HOMER    C.   BLAKE. 

A  Great  Example  worth  more  than  an  Ordinary  Victory — Blake's  Nativity  and 
Early  Education.— Enters  the  Navy — His  First  Cruise  Round  the  World- 
Keeps  Communicadon  open  between  our  Vessels  in  the  Chinese  Sea — Serves 
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on  the  Coast  of  Africa — Enters  the  Naval  School — Pa'<''ed  MidaMpman — 
Serves  in  the  War  with  Mexico — Cruise  to  the  Ha&t  Indies— S  nt  Home  U> 
Recruit  his  Health— Joina  the  Paraguay  Expedition — Aneodute— Second 
Cruise  U)  the  African  Coast — Brealiii^  out  of  the  Eebell  on — Blako  joins  the 
Port  Kojal  Expedition— Commaads  the  K.  K  Cu  ler- T  ausfe  'ed  to  the 
Hatteras— A  DescripUon  of  her— On  Blociad  Du  y  off  GaWe  ton — Sent  in 
Pursuit  of  a  strange  Steamer — Hia  Pight  with  the  Alaliama-— Correspondence 
Witt  an  Ei^ah  Captain  in  Kingston — Is  Exchanged — ^Hia  Crew  ask  the 
Groverament  to  give  Tiim  another  Vessel  to  Cruise  after  the  Alabama — Com- 
mands the  Eutaw  in  the  James  River— His  Great  Services  here — Now  over 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 2 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

COMMODORE    JOHN   A.    WINSLOW. 

s  Birth — Ano^try— Enters  the  Naval  Service— Seat  to  the  West  Indies — 
Cruiies  in  the  Pacific  Ocean — Subsequent  Services — Promotion— Serves  in 
the  War  with  Mexico— J^lit  in  Tobaaoo— G  ven  a  Choice  of  Vessels  lor  his 
Qollanlrj — Semmes  becomes  his  Roommata — 'Strange  Conlrasta — Ta  Havti 
and  Yucatan — A  Cruise  iu  the  Paeihc — Breikm^,  out  of  the  Rebellion — 
Wlnslow  aent  West  to  co-operate  with  Potte — Eq  ips  hig  Flotilla— ^lo 
Wounded  in  trying  to  get  the  "Benton  afloat  after  brouniiug — Sent  up 
the  Whit«  lUver — Deters  OfScers  fron  di'mmding  of  the  Government  his 
Appointment  ta  tho  Command  of  the  Mississippi  Flotilla — Ordeied  East  to 
lake  Command  of  the  Kearsarge — His  Cruise  in  Search  of  the  Alabama — 
Bold  Navigation — Blockades  the  Flondi — HisVcohcl  run  Ashore  by  Rebel 
Pilots — Finds  the  Alabama  at  Cherbourg — Is  Chillengid  Ijy  bemn  es— Before 
the  Oomba^-The  Comhat— A  Brave  Sean  aa-The  Viotorj— lacht  Grey- 
hound—^English  Perfidy — Semmes'  Fil'Jehood'i  ref  ted — The  English  Press 
— The  two  Veasela  compared — Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy — Unjust 
Censure — Feeling  of  tho  People — WintJo  v  s  Vinlnatjon— H  s  Chiracter.     ,  2 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


VICE-ADMIKAL   DAVID   D.   PORTEK. 

is  Ktth.  and  Eftriy  Education — Accompajiies  Ma  rather  to  tic  West  Icdies  in 
Search  of  Pirates — Enters  the  Mexican  Navj  as  Midshipman— His  first  Fight 
on  Ihe  Cuban  Coast— Is  taken  Prisoner  and  placed  in  ConSnement — Parollad 
and  EetuTns  to  Mexico — Returns  home — Eaters  th  K  1 S  1  I — M  d  h  p- 
man  in  the  D".  S.  Navj— His  Subsequent  Services  I  C  s— Se  t  by 
Buohimaii  to  Hajti  to  uivestigate  tlie  Condiljonof  th   D  m  E*,p  bl   — 

Made  Krst  lientenant  on  the  Spitfire  in  Uie  Mexi  W  —At  V  C  z— 
His  GnJlant  Attack  of  Tohasco— At  Tuspan- Comra  d  Ih  F  fi  M  il 
SteamaMp  Panama,  and  sails  through  the  Straits  f  M  11  — C  mm  1 
'the  George  Law  Steamer  Georgia,  for  three  years — C  mi  d  h  'f  m 
Golden  Age — Remarliablc  Voyage  to  Australia — Se  t  by  th  'fe  t  j  f 
WartoImportCamels— Breakmgout  of  theRebell  — S  tt  h  F  rt 
Picliens — A  Curious  Piece  of  History — Blocltades  the  Mississippi — Long 
Chase  after  the  Prirateer  Sumter — Commands  the  Mortar  Fleet  under  Farra- 
gut  in  the  Attack  on  New  Orleans— The  Bomhardment — Goes  to  Pensaoola 
and  Mobile— Aids  Farrsgut  in  Passing  the  Batteries  of  Vicksburg  and 
Port  Hudsoa— Put  in  Command  of  the  Mississippi  Fleets— Co-operates  with 
Farragut,  Sherman,  and  Grant — Arkansas  Port — White  River — Battle  of 
Grand  Gulf— Aids  Grant  In  the  Siege  of  Vicksbm:g — Espedition  to  the  Sun- 
floirer  Country — Fall  of  Vicksburg — Receives  the  Tlianks  of  Congress — 
Made  Admiral — Subsequent  Operations  on  the  Mlsassippi  Rlrer — The  Bed 
Eivei'  Expedition — A  New  Chapter  in  its  History — Passage  of  the  Falls  near 
Alexandria  by  the  Fleet— Bailey,  Engineer  of  the  Dams,  rewarded  by  Porter 
— Renders  Sherman  valuable  Aid  in  hia  March  to  Chattanooga — Yarious 
Operations  'm  his  estenalre  District  of  Command— Ketums  North  to  Visit  his 
Family— Placed  oier  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron— The  First 
Expodidon  agMnst  Fort  Fisher — The  Bombardment — Second  I 
The  Attack— The  Victory — Aids  Grant  in  his  last  Movement  a 
His  Character — Present  Command 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

(.OMjIiKDEP    WILLIAM  B    CtT'jHIXG 

^  Natiy  ty — EntLta  fist  ^flval  \.eficluny— His  Rpiignatioa— Ente  s  the  KaTal 
Service — Espelitiun  aga  n't  TmnH  d  m  Virgji  la — A  Second  Pxpedition — 
Loses  hia  Vesael— Attempt  to  Capture  Wilmington  Pilots— Takes  a  Pott  by 
Assault — Conjmoiids  a  Guiitoat  in  the  Tiaiiieraond — A  bevcre  Battle — 
Cliargcs  Fibel  Cavalry — Anndotes  of  bim — Deatio^i  a  Blodtade  Runner — 
Plana  tlie  Destruction  of  the  AlbLmjrlt  by  a  Toipeno — Ills  Boldn^s  and 
Succeas — Minculoiia  Eauape — Cooiplimenlary  Lettei  of  tJie  Secretary  of  the 
^aTJ — Sent  to  Deatroy  the  Haleiijli — Tak  t  irt  m  the  Bombardment  of 
Fort  Fisher — His  present  Poailioa.  .        .  8 


CHAPTER    XV  [I. 

EEAK-ADMIRAI  STEPHEN  C.  ROWAN. 

18  Natiyitj. — -Appointed  Midsliipman. — Cruiae  Round  the  World — On  Duty  in 
New  York — Pasaed  Midshipman— Serr^  in  tlie  West  Indies — His  Services 
in  the  Florida  War—Joins  the  South  Sea  Esploring  Espedition— Promoted 
to  Lieutenant — On  the  Coaat  Surrey — Cruises  on  Goaat  of  Brazil  and  in  the 
Mediterranean — Serves  under  Dupont  on  the  Const  of  Ciilifornia— Meiico — 
At  Monterey- At  Maaatlan- Land  March  and  light  with  Meiioans— Is 
Wounded — Other  Services  daring  the  War — Inspector  of  Ordnance  in  New 
York  Navy  Yard — Commands  Receiving  Ship  North  Carolina — At  Breaking 
out  of  the  Kcbellion  put  in  Command  of  the  Pawnee — Covers  Waahmgton, 
etc. — Sent  toEelieve  Sumter — In  the  Potomac— Fires  thePirst  Naval  GurTm 
the  War — Matthias  Point— Gallant  Conduct^Fort  Hattcraa — Commanda  a 
IMvi^on  in  Bumaide'a  Expedition— Deatroya  the  Rebel  Fleet— A  Daring 
Act— After  Services— Commands  the  Fleet— Coaperates  with  Bumaide  in 
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the  Attack  on  Nonbera— Ordereii  to  fit  out  tteKoanoke— Commanda  tbe 
Ironsides  under  Dahlgcoa  at  Charleston— -His  Services — A  Gallant  Fight — 
Promoted  to  Commodore — The  Ironsides  damaged  by  a  Torpedo— Rowan 
Eetnrcs  with  her  to  Philadelphia  for  Kepidrs — Promoted  to  Rear- Admiral — 
Now  Oommandg  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard 401 


CHAPTER   SVIII. 


COMMODORE  S.  P,  LEE. 


His  Birth — Commands  the  Oneida  in  the  Passage  of  the  Forts  below  New  Or- 
leans— Demands  the  Stirrender  of  Vicksburg— Placed  over  the  North  Atianlic 
Blooka^ng  SquaiJroE— His  Services  here — Fight  between  the  Ham  Albe- 
marle and  our  Vessels  in  the  Albemarle  Sound — Placed  over  the  Mississippi 
Fleet — Co-operates  with  the  Army  in  the  Campaign  against  Hood — Compli- 
mentary Letter  from  General  Thompson -  4 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

COMMODORE  THORNTON  A.  JENKINS. 

s  Nativity — Enters  the  Service — First  Cruise — On  the  Coast  Survey — Light- 
bouse  Duty — Servra  in  the  Mexican  War — Commands  Hydrographic  Party 
in  Coast  Survey — Brings  Home  Prisoners  from  Mesico^Employed  in  Secret 
Service  in  "Virginia — His  Services  in  the  James  Siver — In  the  West  Gulf 
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Eloekading  Squadron — Made  Fleet  Captajn  to  Fanagut — Ilis  Sertiees — Is 
Wmmded — In  the  Action  below  Mobile— Farragut's  Opinion  of  turn — Chief 
of  Bureau  of  Navigation 4 


CHAPTER    XX. 

IIEAE-ADMIRAL  UENRY  KKOS  TUATCIIER. 

P  k  TtfM  taswl!  ■^  Ion  3-  Thatche  B  tl  nd  Early  Eduoatiou 
— Ent  tb  ^  Tjr— F  rs  C  Ises— C  ulae  to  "supp  e  g  he  Slave-Trade— 
P  m  tl  n— B  iku^  f  1  E  bell  on— C  mmanda  n  th  Gulf  Bloct- 
d  Sq  d  — n  G  llflK  y  UicBonli  dm  nt  of  Fort  Fishei— Por- 
t  E  1  y  f  h  m— C  mm  d  tl  e  fequad  on  n  Mobile  Lay— blnkiiig  of 
V  IsljTpd  — Cptu  f  Mob  le— H  Af  er  Se  v  oea  on  the  Mis- 
pp  d  t  Gal  — D  0  on  of  th  R  Ul  Ves  el  \>eb!>— Com- 
m    d   th   r  If  Sq     dro  4! 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

COMMODORE   WILLIAM    D,   PORTER. 

Bis  Nativity— Breating  out  of  tlie  Rebellion — His  Letter  tii  the  Oovennnent — 
Sent  to  the  Western  Department — Turns  a  Ferry-boat  into  a  Gunboat — 
Kames  her  the  Eases — On  Watch  above  Columbus — Challengea  the  Enemj 
— Atlack  on  Fort  Henry — la  Wounded — Overhauls  the  Esses — De^na  two 
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otter  Gunboats — Joins  Davia  before  Viokaliurg — The  Kam  Arkansas — Por- 
ter's Bold  Attack  on  lier — Desperate  Undertaking — Aida  General  Williams  at 
Baton  Kouge — DestroyB  the  Ham  Arkansas — At  Bajcn  Sara — Asks  for  Aid 
to  prevent  tbe  Erection  of  Works  at  Fort  Hudson — Bums  Bajou  Sara — 
Bombards  Natchez — Buns,  tlio  Battenes  at  Port  Hudson — Made  Commodore 
— His  Sickness — Obtains  Leare  of  Absence — His  Death.      .        .        .        -  4 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

KEAK.ADMIKAL   JOUN   A.   DAULGKE^'. 

is  Birth  and  Anoestty — Euters.the  Navy — First  Cruise — On  llic  Coast  Survey, 
Under  Ilassler — Distinguished  as  a  Mathematician — Ilassler's  Estimation  of 
his  Ability — Made  SaiKng-Masler  in  the  Southern  Exploring  Espedition — 
Dcclinps  the  Appointment— Loses  the  Use  of  Hs  Eyes— Goes  to  Faria — 
Paixhan  Gifiis — Goes  on  a  Farm — Cruise  in  the  Mediterranean — Assigned  to 
Ordnance  Duty — Placed  over  the  Rocket  Department — His  Labors — Tests 
the  Range  of  the  S3-Pounders  of  tlie  Natj — Ori^nates  the  Boat  Howitzer— 
Sesolrea  to  EevoluUonize  Naval  Armament — History  of  his  Difficulties  and 
Final  Success — Shell  Guns — Publishes  his  Worlc  on  Boat  Armament — Otlicr 
Works — "  Sheik  and  Shell  Guns" — Sails  in  the  Plymouth  to  1«st  his  own 
Gims — Settles  Difficulties  in  Meiieo — Designs  a  Foundory— Rifled  Guns — 
Placed  over  the  Navy  Yard  at  Washington — Prepares  for  un  Attack — - 
Account  of  his  Services  here-  Interview  with  President  Lincoln — Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance^~His  Son  Uhic — Placed  over  the  South  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squa'dron—HiiSei  vices  beftre  CIarl(ston,  and  his  Difficulties 
with  Gihnoro — Close  of  the  W  ar — In  r  e  5ive  Funeral  Ceremonies  of  hia  Son 
— His  Character.         .        .        - 4 
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CHAPTER    XSIV. 

RtAR-ADMIRAL  HIRAM  PAULDING. 

A  Navj-Yaril  in  Hme  of  War— Fauidiog'a  Birth  and  Parentage— Enters  the  Navy 
— Sword  Voted  him  by  Congreaa  for  his  Gallantry  in  the  Battle  of  lato 
Champlain — Cruise  after  Mntineera  in  tlie  Islands  of  the  Pacific — Publislies 
a  Journal  of  it — Promolion— Breiiks  up  Walker's  Klibusteriag  Espeditioa 
to  Kioarttgua — His  Action  not  Wholly  Approved  by  GoTetmoent — The 
President  of  Nicaragua  Presents  him  with  a  Sword— Not  Allowed  to  Accept 
a  Tract  of  Land — At  the  Breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  Sent  to  Destroy  the 
Nary-Yard  at  Norfolk — Description  of  the  Scene — AppointeiJ  Coramaodant 
of   the    Navy-Yard  at    New   York — Contracts    for    the    First    Armored 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

REAR-ADMIRAL  JAMES  S.  PALMER, 

is  Nativity — Enters  the  Navy — Length  of  Sea-SeiTice — At  tbe  Be^nnii^  of  the 
War  Sent  in  the  Iroquois  in  Search  of  the  Privateer  Sumter — Blockades  bet 
in  the  Harbor  of  St.  Pierre — Her  Escape — CondemaatioQ  of  Palmer — His 
,  Vindication — Joins  Farragut  above  New  Orleans — Demands  the  Surrender 
of  Baton  Eouge — OfNatchez — Leads  the  line  in  Passing  Vicksburg — Com- 
mands the  FIng  Ship  in  the  Passage  ofPort  Hudson — Commands  the  West 
Gulf  Blockading  Sqnadron-With  Admiral  Thatcher  in  the  Capture  of  Mo- 
bile— Highly  CompUmentary  Letter  of  the  Latter,  .5 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  LOKIMER   WORDEN. 

niB  Nativity — Early  Services — Serves  iu  the  War  with  Mexico — !Fir3t  Lieutenaut 
in  the  Brooltljn  Navj  Yard — Before  Hostilities  Conimenoecl  in  1801,  was 
Sent  to  Pensacola  with  Secret  Despatches — His  Success  and  after  Impi-ison- 
mcnt — Eichimged — Loses  his  Health — Put  in  Commond  of  the  New 
Monitor — Kglit  with  the  Meriimao  in  Hampton  Eoads — la  Wounded — Com- 
mands the  MOQtauIc — Attacks  Fort  M'AIister — Destroys  the  Privateer  Nash- 
ville— Takes  Part  in  the  Attack  of  the  Iron-OIads  on  Fort  Sumter — His 
Present  Command.  ....  .5 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 


REAR-ADMIRAL  HENRY  I 


is  Natlvitj — Avenges  an  loisult  Offered  to  the  National  Flag  in  China — At  the 
Secession  of  the  South  Disowns  his  NaUve  State — Services  in  New  York — 
Appointed  Farragut'a  Fleet  Captain — A  Bold  Scconnoissanco — Cuts  the 
Barrier  Across  the  Missie^ppi — Leads  One  Division  of  the  Fleet  in  the  Pas- 
sage of  the  Forts— Hoists  the  NaUonal  Colors  over  the  Custom  Iloase  in 
New  Orleans — Ooobiess  inPas^ng  the  Viclisbuig  Batteries— Succeeds  FaiTS- 
gut  in  Cormcand  of  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Stjuadron — Ordered  North- 
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Modern  science  haa  worked  greater  changes  in  naval 
warfare  since  the  breaking  out  of  tke  I'ecent  rebellion 
tlian  ever  before  in  the  same  period  of  time.  These 
changes  have  been  not  only  in  the  size  and  destructive 
power  of  cannons,  but  in  the  mode  of  eonatrncting  ships 
of  war. 

The  earliest  naval  engagement  on  record  was  fought 
by  Eurythns,  a  prince  who  controlled  the   Red  Sea. 
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The  most  noted  one  of  ancient  times  was  tliat  of  Sa- 
lamis,  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  The  fleet  of 
the  latter  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  galleys,  manned 
by  five  hundred  thousand  men,  while  the  former  had 
but  fonr  hundred  vessels.  Xerxes  caused  his  throne  to 
be  placed  on  a  mountain  overlooking  the  scene  of  com- 
bat, in  which  he  sat  surrounded  with  secretaries,  pen  in 
hand,  to  note  the  heroic  deeds  of  individual  commanders, 
and  to  mark  the  laggards  in  the  conflict. .  The  moun- 
tain ridges  near  the  Acropolis  and  the  Hill  of  Mars  were 
crowded  with  spectators  of  the  flght,  which  ended  in  the 
dispersion  and  destruction  of  the  whole  Persian  fleet. 
This  was  five  hundred  years  before  Christ. 

The  Romans  were  accustomed  to  advance  to  the 
attack  with  their  galleys  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  trian- 
gle— the  admiral's  vessel  at  the  head.  Then,  as  now, 
human  ingenuity  multiplied  the  engines  of  destruction. 
Turrets  were  erected  on  the  prow  or  stern,  from  which 
arrows  could  be  discharged  in  showers ;  huge  engines 
arose  from  the  centre,  from  which  rocks  were  hurled  with 
a  power  that  sent  them,  like  round-shot,  through  the  bot- 
toms of  the  vessels;  battering-rams  swung  from  the 
masts,  to  beat  in  their  sides ;  while  pots  of  live  coals  and 
melted  pitch  and  combustible  compounds  were  added 
to  the  battle-ase  and  spear.  It  is  said  that  the  ancestor 
of  Hannibal  threw  pots  of  live  and  poisonous  serpents 
on  board  his  enemy's  ships,  which,  darting  around  on 
deck,  spread  consternation  among  the  crew. 

The  invention  of  cannon  introduced  a  new  element 
into  naval  warfare.  The  Venetians  and  Genoese,  the 
great  naval  powers  of  the  16th  century,  first  used  them 
in  naval  combats.  The  first  great  battle  fought  after  their 
introduction  was  that  of  Lepanto,  in  15Y1,  between  the 
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Venetians  and  Spanisli  on  one  side,  and  tlie  Turks  on  the 
other,  in  which  the  gi'eat  question  was  decided  whether 
Christianity  or  Mohammedanism  should  control  Northern 
Europe.  The  Tm-ks  had  two  hundred  and  thirty  galleys 
and  transpoi-ts,  with  six  vessels  carrying  heavy  artillery. 
The  Christians  had  two  hundred  and  fifty,  manned  with 
fifty  thousand  men.  Nearly  five  hundred  vessels,  with 
two  mighty  armies  on  hoard,  met  in  mortal  comhat.  No 
time  was  lost  in  distant  firing,  for  the  vessels  rushed  on 
each  other  in  a  close  death-grapple.  Modern  naval  war- 
fere  famishes  no  such  an  imposing  array  of  force.  It  was 
a  frightful  struggle,  and  when  it  closed  nearly  a  hundred 
of  the  Turkish  vessels  had  sunk  to  the  hottoni  of  the 
sea,  and  twenty-five  thousand  men  lay  dead  on  the  decks, 
or  had  disappeared  beneath  the  waves.  Ten  thousand 
Christians  also  had  fallen,  making  the  total  number  of 
victims  in  this  terrific  sea-fight  thirty-five  thousand. 
Such  a  loss  of  life  in  a  naval  combat  at  the  present  day 
can  hardly  be  conceived  of. 

In  those  old  barbarous  times,  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  them,  grand  naval  expeditions  were  fitted  out 
with  a  rapidity  that  even  in  these  days  would  be  re- 
garded with  astonishment.  Ronje  once  fitted  out  an 
immense  fleet  in  ninety  days  after  the  trees  were  stand- 
ing in  the  forest.  Piso  built  and  equipped  a  fleet,  to  sail 
against  the  king  of  SjTaeuse,  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
vessels  in  forty-five  days. 

War-vessels  kept  pace  with  improvements  in  ship- 
building, tUl  huge  fabrics  with  three  gun-decks,  and 
throwing  a  terrific  amount  of  metal  in  a  single  broad- 
side, were  launched  by  the  great  maritime  powers  of  the 
world. 

Hollow  shot  or  shells  were  very  early  introduced  into 
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tte  navj' ;  but  being  tlirown  from  mortars,  were  used 
chiefly  in  assailing  fortified  places  on  land.  The  Paix- 
han  gun,  though  invented  by  an  American,  about  1812, 
received  but  little  attention  here  until  it  was  introduced 
into  France  by  Captain  Paishan.  This  was  a  great  im- 
provement in  naval  warfare,  for  with  this  piece  of  ord- 
nance shell  were  fired  point-blank  like  round-shot. 
Before  they  were  thrown  in  a  cui-ve,  and  hence  of  but 
little  use  on  the  water.  The  explosion  of  shells  by  con- 
cussion was  a  great  step  forward,  "With  -this  exception, 
however,  the  improvement  in  cannon  was  very  slight. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  between  the  howitzer 
of  1693  and  the  Dahlgren  howitzer,  which  is  used  for 
firing  grape  and  canister  at  close  quarters. 

In  our  second  war  with  England  we  made  a  great 
stride  forward  in  naval  warfare.  England  had  been  re- 
garded by  the  world  as  "  mistress  of  the  sea,"  and  the 
attempt  to  contend  with  her  on  her  favorite  element  was 
considered  the  world  over  to  be  a  piece  of  madness  on 
our  part. 

The  first  conflict  took  place  between  the  Constitution 
and  Gueiriere,  and  lasted  less  than  an  hour,  yet  so  terri- 
bly was  the  English  frigate  cut  up,  that  she  went  down 
in  the  waves  while  yet  crimson  with  the  blood  of  her  slain. 

In  the  single-handed  fight  that  occurred  not  long  after 
between  the  United  States  and  Macedonian,  the  latter 
had  a  third  of  her  entire  crew  and  officers,  numbering 
three  hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded,  while  the 
American  frigate  lost  but  twelve,  all  told.  So  also  the 
United  States  suffered  but  very  little  in  her  hull,  while 
the  Macedonian  received  a  hundred  shot  below  her  bul- 
warks. In  the  fight  between  the  Constitution  and  Java, 
the  former  came  out  of  it  with  every  spar  standing,  and 
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ready  for  anotKer  antagon^t,  while  the  latter  resembled 
a  slaugliter-pen,  and  sank  a  helpless  wreck  to  the  bottom. 
In  nearly  every  contest  the  same  result  followed,  Not 
only  were  we  the  victors,  but  the  disparity  between  the 
killed  in  the  two  ships,  and  the  frightful  manner  in  which 
the  enemy  was  cut  up,  while  we  suffered  but  little, 
caused  the  most  unbounded  astonishment.  The  English 
accounted  for  it  on  the  ground  of  a  slight  difference  in 
the  weight  of  the  respective  broadsides,  or  attributed 
it  to  mere  accident.  We  made  as  great  a  mistake  in , 
boasting  that  our  success  arose  from  superior  bravery  or 
seamanship.  The  simple  truth  was,  we  had  introduced 
an  improvement  in  gunnery,  of  which  the  English  at 
that  time  were  ignorant.  We  had  placed  sights  on  ow 
Gci/imon.  The  English  regulated  their  firing  by  a  pendu- 
lum, swinging  in  the  square  of  the  hatchway,  by  which 
the  inclination  of  the  ship  was  indicated,  and  which  en- 
abled them  to  know  when  the  guns  were  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  thus,  if  in  a  smooth  sea,  on  a  level  with  the 
hostile  ship.  But  with  a  vessel  rolling  on  a  swell  it  was 
a  very  uncertain  guide.  On  the  contrary,  we  had  sights 
on  the  guns,  sometimes  on  the  muzzle-ring,  answering  to 
the  forward  sight  of  the  rifle,  and  sometimes  tubes  were 
laid  along  the  gun,  and  capable  of  being  adjusted  to  suit 
the  range.  Hence  our  gunners  took  aim  when  they  fired, 
and  the  consecLuence  was,  that  in  a  bi'oadaide  engagement, 
we,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  made  a  wreck 
of  the  enemy.  This  rifle-practice  with  cannon  on  board 
ships  was  an  entirely  new  thing  in  naval  warfare. 

This  new  improvement  was  soon  adopted  by  the  naval 
powers  of  Europe,  and  others  made, — so  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  recent  civil  war,  our  navy  was  hardly 
equal  to  one  of  the  third-rate  maritime  powers.     Tlie 
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country  was  living  on  the  fame  of  its  former  achievement^ 
and  Lad  we  been  suddenly  thrown  into  war  with  either 
France  or  England,  we  would  have  been  amazed  and 
mortified  at  the  soiTy  exhibition  our  navy  would  have 
made.  Our  ports  would  have  been  blockaded  and  our 
ships  shut  up  in  harbors,  until  we  could  have  built 
vessels  and  created  a  navy  of  respectable  proportions. 
We  were,  however,  making  improvements  iu  guns  as 
well  as  England.  The  Dahlgren  gun  differs  from  ordi- 
nary cannon  only  in  that  the  metal  is  taken  from  the 
forward  part  of  the  piece  and  put  around  the  breech. 
The  great  strain  always  being  in  the  back  pai't  of  a  can. 
non,  the  strength  is  concentrated  here,  so  that  a  Dahl- 
gren gun  and  one  constructed  on  the  old  principle  of  the 
same  weight,  would  have  very  different  calibres — the 
former  throwing  a  much  larger  shot.  Almost  endless 
experiments  have  been  made  to  make  guns  of  large 
calibre  that  would  be  safe.  The  casting  of  so  large  a 
mass  as  a  gnn  that  should  be  capable  of  throwing  one 
hundred  or  two  hundred  pound  shot,  and  yet  have  it,  in 
the  cooling  process,  retain  its  sti'ength,  was  very  difficult. 
Throwing  a  jet  of  water  in  the  bore  while  the  atmosphere 
cooled  the  outside  has  overcome  some  of  the  difficulty. 

The  rifled  cannon  of  Parrott  attracted  but  little  at- 
tention from  the  public  at  large,  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war.  It  seems  strange  that  the  superior  accuracy 
of  the  rifle  to  the  musket  did  not  suggest  rifled  cannon 
before,  but  the  great  difficulty  was  to  make  any  large 
iron  ball  fit  so  closely  as  to  get  a  spiral  motion  from  the 
grooves.  This  was  at  last  overcome  by  having  the  ball 
long  instead  of  round,  and  slightly  conical,  and  a  band 
of  copper  metal  around  the  base,  which  would  expand 
into  the  grooves  by  the  air  being  forced  underneath  it 
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wlien  tlie  charge  was  fired.  A  tumbling  sLot  from  a 
rifled  piece  -would,  of  course,  be  worse  tban  a  round  shot 
from  a  smootb  bore. 

But  a_^  charge  of  thirty  or  forty  pounds  of  powder 
required  great  strength  in  the  breech  of  the  piece,  and 
to  secure  this,  Parrott  resorted  to  au  ingenious  contriv- 
ance. After  the  gun  was  cast,  the  surface  of  the  breech 
was  made  of  polished  smoothness.  Then  a  wrought-iron 
bar,  several  inches  square,  was  rolled  by  machinery  into 
a  spiral  coil,  and  the  inside  dressed  off  perfectly  smooth, 
yet  a  fraction  too  small  in  bore  to  slip  over  the  gun. 
This  was  then  heated  to  mate  it  expand,  when  it  was 
driven  over  the  breech.  Contracting  in  cooling,  it  hugged 
the  piece  almost  as  close  as  though  it  had  been  welded 
to  it.  This  wi'ought-iron  reinforcement  gives  the  rifled 
cannon  prodigious  strength,  for  the  strain  on  the  former 
is  lengthwise  of  the  metal.  The  various  English  rifled 
guns,  such  as  the  Whitworth,  Armstrong,  and  others, 
differ  only  in  the  manner  of  producing  the  spiral  motion 
of  the  shot  or  in  being  breech-loading. 

But  the  greatest  improvements  have  been  in  the  con- 
struction of  iron-clad  vessels'.  France  and  England  had 
both  for  a  long  time  been  experimenting  on  a  large  scale 
in  their  construction,  and  though  our  attention  had  beeh 
directed  to  it,  but  little  had  been  done  except  to  encour- 
age by  large  appropriations  the  completion  of  the  famous 
Stevens  Battery  at  New  York.  But  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  stimulated  at  once  the  proverbial  ingenuity 
of  Americans,  and  a  great  variety  of  models  were  pro- 
posed. The  increased  size  of  ordnance  rendered  a  corre- 
sponding power  of  resistance  in  ships  necessary,  and 
Oongresa  made  an  appropriation  for  the  carrying  out  of 
some  experiments  in  building  iron-clad  pteamers.     The 
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Secretary  of  the  'N&vj  was  also  authorized  to  appoint  a 
board  of  three  skilful  naval  officers  to  investigate  the 
plans  and  specifications  that  might  be  submitted  for  their 
construction,  and  report  on  the  same.  The  Navy  De- 
partment immediately  issued  an  advertisement  for  the 
construction  of  "  one  or  more  iron-clad  steam  vessels  of 
war"  for  sea  or  river  service,  "to  carry  an  armament  of 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons'  weight, 
with  provisions  and  stores  for  from  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  to  three  hundred  persons,  according  to  arma- 
ment, for  sixty  days,  with  coal  for  eight  days."  This  was 
in  the  forepart  of  August,  1861.  The  board  consisted 
of  Joseph  Smith,  H.  Paulding,  and  C.  H.  Davis.  By  the 
middle  of  the  next  month  their  report  was  ready.  Some 
seventeen  propositions  with  specifications  were  sent  in, 
of  which  only  three  were  accepted.  One  was  the  Moni- 
tor of  Ericsson,  the  price  of  which  was  to  be  $375,000; 
length  of  vessel  173  feet,  breadth  of  beam  41  feet,  depth 
of  hold- 10  feet,  displacement  1,255  tons ;  speed  per  hour, 
nine  statute  miles.  The  second  was  the  famous  Ironsides, 
of  Philadelphia,  offered  by  Merrick  &  Sons.  The  price 
of  this  was  to  be  $780,000;  length  of  vessel  220  feet, 
breadth  of  beam  60  feet,  depth  of  hold  23  feet,  draught 
of  water  13  feet,  displacement  3.396  tons,  speed  per  hour, 
nine  and  a  half  knots.  The  third  proposition  accepted, 
was  that  of  Bushnell  &,  Co.,  Kew  Haven  (the  Galena), 
The  price  of  this  was  $235,250 ;  length  of  vessel  180  feet, 
breadth  of  beam  —  feet,  depth  of  hold  12-|-  feet,  draught 
of  water  10  feet,  displacement,  - — ^tons;  speed  per  hour, 
twelve  knots.  Of  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Ironsides 
was  to  be  a  very  large  vessel,  and  the  contractors  asked 
for  nine  months'  time  in  which  to  complete  her.  In  ac- 
cordance with,  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  the 
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Navy  Department  immediately  made  a  contract  with  the 
three  parties  named  above,  and  our  iron-clad  navy  was 
commenced.  Ericsson's  model  was  a  novel  one — ^the  ves- 
sel heing  made  to  lie  very  low  in  the  water,  and  to  carry 
but  two  guns  of  large  calibre,  which  were  to  be  mounted 
in  a  shot-proof  turret  that  revolved  by  machinery  placed 
within  it,  so  that,  without  raanceuvring  the  vessel,  the 
broadside  of  two  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  any 
desired  point. 

These  were  not  to  be  made  for  exhibition,  and  to 
awalien  criticism  or  escite  doubts,  but  for  actual  imme- 
diate combat,  No  time  could  be  wasted  on  target  prac- 
tice. The  ponderous  shot  and  shell  already  in  use  and 
to  which  wooden  vessels  presented  no  resistance,  were  to 
be  tested  on  these,  and  the  question  settled  at  once  for 
the  whole  world  whether  anything  that  would  resist 
them  could  be  made  to  float. 

The  Board  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  go  into  the 
question  of  large  sea-going  steamers ;  for  in  the  first  place 
the  appropriation  was  not  sufficient,  and  in  the  second 
place,  in  this  war,  upon  which  we  had  entered,  we  should 
have  little  need  of  these,  as  the  contest  on  the  water  was 
to  be  chiefly  in  our  harbors  and  shoal  rivers. 

Various  minor  improvements,  of  course,  followed 
these,  but  the  three  vessels  contracted  for  settled  the 
question  of  iron-dads,  and  revolutionized  naval  warfare. 

But  some  months  would  necessarily  elapse  before 
these  would  be  ready  for  service,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  rebel  ports  must  be  blockaded,  and  such  war-vessels 
as  the  enemy  had  stolen,  or  could  extemporize,  met  and 
disposed  of. 

The  coast  was  to  be  guarded  over  three  thousand 
miles  in  extent,  while  our  little  navy  was  scattered  over 
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the  world  at  the  time  of  the  "breaking  out  of  hostilities, 
so  that  the  home  squadron  consisted  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1861,  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration,  of  hut 
twelve  vessels,  only  a  few  of  which  were  in  Northern 
ports.  These  were  the  Pawnee,  screw,  at  Washington, 
Crusader  and  Mohawk  steamers,  and  a  supply  and  store- 
ship  at  New  York.  Before  the  month  closed,  howevei', 
the  Powhatan,  Pocahontas,  and  Cumberland  arnved. 

The  old  navy,  all  told,  consisted  of  but  seventy-six 
vessels,  carrying  1,783  guns.  Fifteen  vessels  returned 
during  the  year,  which,  as  fast  as  they  could,  were  ordered 
on  duty. 

It  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at,  that  Eui'opean  powers 
at  first  I'idiculed  the  idea  of  our  blockading  so  great  an 
extent  of  coast  with  such  an  insignificant  fleet. 

At  the  outset  our  naval  force  was  divided  into  two 
squadrons — the  Atlantic,  extending  south  of  Cape  Florida, 
tinder  Stringham,  and  the  Gulf  squadron,  its  line  of 
blockade  reaching  from  Cape  Florida  to  Grand  Gulf, 
under  G.  W.  Mason,  who,  in  September,  was  superseded 
by  McKean.  Besides  these  there  was  the  Potomac  flotil- 
la, necessary  to  keep  open  the  water  communication  with 
Washington,  Added  to  this,  the  Mississippi  River  must 
be  opened,  and  a  flotilla  was  at  once  ordered  to  be  built 
on  our  western  waters.  Of  course  the  necessities  of  the 
Government  in  a  war  of  such  gigantic  proportions,  and 
thrown  so  suddenly  upon  it,  were  too  urgent  to  permit 
it  to  wait  for  the  building  of  a  sufficient  number  of  ves- 
sels, and  those  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  navy,  or  that 
could  be  easily  transformed  into  war-vessels,  were  pur- 
chased. One  hundred  and  thirty-six  wete  thus  bought 
the  first  year,  and  fifty-two  built,  which,  added  to  the  old 
navy,  made  the  new  one  to  consist  of  264  vessels,  in  all 
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carryiiig  2,56V  guns,  with  an  aggregate  of  218,000  tons 
and  22,000  seamen. 

Altliough  tlie  seaports  of  Wilmington,  Newbem, 
Charleston,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans  were  very  import- 
ant ones  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  their  occupa- 
tion by  our  forces  necessary  in  the  great  plan  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  rebel  army,  it  was  not  expected  they 
would  be  taken  at  once.  Hence  the  sudden  and  great 
accession  of  naval  strength  was  for  the  purpose  of  block- 
ading them,  for  the  South  being  a  non-manufacturing 
country,  its  guns,  ammunition,  clothing,  etc.,  must  be 
brought  from  abroad.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  cut  off  these  supplies ;  and  the  vessels  which  brought 
them  belonging  in  the  main  to  neutral  powers,  and  the 
South  having  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  navy  at 
sea,  comparatively  weak  vessels  would  answer  for  block- 
ading purposes.  Speed  was  the  first  consideration ; 
numb'er  and  size  of  guns  a  secondary  one.  The  South 
being  filled  with  cotton,  the  want  of  which  had  stopped 
many  mills  in  England,  it  furnished  a  tempting  prize  to 
adventurous  ship-owners,  especially  as  the  articles  which 
they  brought  in  exchange  for  it  would  command  fabu- 
lous prices.  It  had  long  ago  been  established  as  a  law 
of  nations  that  a  paper  blockade,  or  a  blockade  simply 
declared  by  proclamation,  was  not  binding.  There  must 
be  an  adequate  force  to  maintain  it,  or  neutral  powers 
were  not  obliged  to  regard  it.  Hence  the  enormous 
efforts  of  our  Government  to  accumulate  sufficient  force 
at  the  various  Southern  seaports  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation.  Of  course,  we  could  not  have  main- 
tained the  blockade  of  such  an  extent  of  coast  had  we 
been  at  a  war  Avith  even  a  third-rate  maritime  power. 
The  Southern  Government,  aware  of  this,  began  at  once 
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to  construct  a  powerful  ram,  for  the  purpose  of  running 
down  our  vessels  and  brealdng  up  the  blockade.  Rams, 
or  vessels  constructed  with  an  iron  beak  to  sink  ves- 
sels by  running  into  them,  had  been  talked  of  before  the 
war,  and  Col.  EUet  urged  on  Congresa  the  advantage  to 
the  Government  of  building  such  vessels.  Their  final 
adoption  was  another  new  featui'e  in  naval  warfare.  On 
our  rivers  and  the  smooth  waters  of  our  harbors  they 
became  powerful  engines  of  deetruction. 

G-reat  efforts  were  made  by  Southern  emissaries  to 
get  Fi'ance  and  ISogland  to  deny  the  blockade,  and  it 
was  fondly  believed  by  the  rebel  Government  that  Eng- 
land would  do  this,  on  account  of  the  cotton,  on  which 
her  mills  depended.  It  had  been  repeated  so  often  by 
Southern  speakers  that  "  Cotton  was  king,"  that  the 
South  believed  it,  and  that  England,  to  keep  her  great 
manufactories  going,  and  her  millions  from  starving, 
would  risk  a  war  rather  than  do  without  it.  Bui  the 
British  Government  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  a  colli- 
sion with  us,  for  although  at  the  outset  her  powerful 
navy  might  overwhelm  us,  her  statesmen  well  knew  our 
vast  resources,  great  inventive  capacity,  national  pride, 
and  indomitable  perseverance  iu  anything  that  we  un- 
dertook ;  in  short,  that  if  we  fell,  like  Samson,  we 
would  carry  the  pillars  of  her  commercial  temple  with 
us  in  onr  overthrow. 

But  though,  as  a  nation,  she  did  not  dare  to  disre- 
gard our  blockade,  she  was  not  at  all  anxions  to  interfere 
with  the  private  entei-prise  of  her  citizens  in  their  efforts 
to  render  it  ineffectual.  The  amount  of  shipping  engaged 
inthis  nefanous  business  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  the  veiy  first  year,  with  our  inadequate  naval 
force,  we   captured  a  hundred  and  sixty-one  blockade- 
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runners,  and  during  tlie  war,  of  "botli  small  and  great, 
more  tlian  a  thousand  were  taken  or  destroyed.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  those 
actually  employed  in  this  business  wei-e  taken,  at  least  in 
their  first  voyage,  some  estimate  may  be  made  of  the 
number  of  times  the  blockade  was  run. 

From  this  brief  summary  it  may  be  seen  how  weak  onr 
naval  force  was  at  the  outset  of  the  war — the  urgency  of 
the  Government  in  getting  those  vessels  home  that  were 
scattered  over  different  seas,  and  the  prodigious  efforts  it 
put  forth  to  obtain  a  naval  force  sufficient  for  the  vast 
work  it  had  to  do.  How  great  this  work  was,  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  fact  that  during  the  war,  two  hundred  and 
eight  vessels  were  commenced,  and  moat  of  them  com- 
pleted, and  four  hundred  and  eighteen  purchased,  while 
the  number  of  men  in  the  service  was  increased  from 
7,600  to  51,500,  and  the  number  of  ai'tisans  and  laborers 
in  the  various  navy-yards  from  3,844  to  16,880,  exclusive 
of  an  almost  equal  number  engaged  in  private  shipyards 
and  establishments  under  contracts.  The  total  sum 
expended  by  the  Navy  Department  during  the  war  was 
$314,170,960  68,  or  an  annual  average  expenditure  of 
$72,500,990  93. 

Designing  this  brief  outline  of  naval  affairs  as  an 
introduction  to  the  heroic  deeds  of  our  naval  commanders, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Appendix  for  fuller  and  more 
complete  statistics. 
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6EEVK8  UNDEB  CAPTAIN  I'OHTBIi.— HIS  TIKBT   CllUISIl. — DESCEIPTIOK 
IE. — EAVId's   HBEOtO    i 
— PDT    TO    SCHOOL, — t 


FEAtlOlBOO. — SaOONO 

OF    THE    BKBELLIOiS. — OOIIPELLSD 


BBBBL    BATTBIUE3.- 

THB    FOEia   LASHED    TO    THE     MAINMAST.— HIS    Al^TBfi- 

MOTION, 


EvEB  since  tte  second  war  witli  England  tlie  navy- 
lias  been  tlie  pride  of  tlte  country.  When  the  sea  closed 
over  the  Guemere,  a  new  era  dawned  on  naval  history. 
From  that  moment  the  supremacy  of  England  on  the 
seas  w^  broken,  and  ever  since,  wherever  the  national 
flag  has  been  borne  over  the  waters  of  the  world,  it  has 
been  looked  on  with  respect.  Our  navy,  in  that  war, 
obtained  a  character  which  commanders  and  sailors  have 
been  proud  to  maintain,  until  the  "  blue  coats  "  have  been 
synonymous  with  bravery.     The  shout  that  shook  the 
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land  wlieii.  Hull  returned  with  the  news  of  that  first  vic- 
tory in  a  fair  hroadside-to-broadside  engagement  with 
one  of  England's  finest  frigates,  kindled  a  feeling  of 
pride  in  the  heart  of  the  people  that  has  never  since  died 
out.  Defeats  may  be  expected  on  the  land,  "but  never 
on  the  sea.  With  such  names  heading  the  list  of  naval 
heroes  as  Hull  and  Bainbridge  and  Lawrence  and  Decar 
tur  and  Porter  and  Peny  and  McDonough  and  Blakely 
and  others,  out"  commanders  at  the  commencement  of  this 
war  had  a  difficixLt  task  before  them  to  maintain  the  h%h 
reputation  which  these  illustrious  captains  had  given  the 
navy. 

But  no  better  name  could  bo  found  than  Farragut's 
with  which  to  recommence  that  roll  of  renown.  His 
father  was  bom  on  the  island  of  Minorca,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  but  came  to  this  country  in  1V76,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  great  struggle  for  our  independence.  Entering 
at  once  into  the  spirit  of  that  contest,  like  Kosciusko, 
Steuben,  and  Pulaski,  he  joined  the  ragged,  ill-paid  army 
of  the  colonies,  and  by  his  gallant  conduct  rose  to  the 
rank  of  Major.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  married  Miss 
Shire,  of  North  Carolina,  and  settled  down  on  our  west- 
em  frontier  near  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Here,  at  Camp- 
bell's station,  in  1801,  David  Glascoe  Farragut  was  born. 
Although  his  early  childhood  was  passed  among  the 
great  forests  of  the  West,  his  mind  turned  to  the  distant 
ocean,  and  in  18 10,  though  but  nine  years  of  age,  he  ob- 
tained a  midshipman's  berth  under  Capt,  Porter.  This 
place  was  probably  secured  through  the  influence  of  his 
father,  who  was  a  warm  fi-iend  of  the  captain,  they  being 
at  that  time  sailuig-masters  in  the  navy  together.  A 
mei'e  boy,  of  an  age  needing  a  mother's  care,  and  scarce 
big  enough  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  bulwarks  of  hie 
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vessel,  he  was  launclied  fortt  on  the  sea  and  the  world 
together.  Two  years  after,  the  war  with  England  hrote 
out,  and  he  put  to  sea  in  the  Essex,  hearing  on  her  defiant 
flag,  "  Free  Trade  and  Sailors'  Eights,"  Porter  sailed  in 
April,  and  as  he  passed  down  by  the  hattery,  he  sent 
five  shots  into  Castle  William,  to  "  try  its  strength ; "  then 
floating  through  the  Narrows,  swept  off  into  the  hroad 
Atlantic  Young  Farragut's  first  experience  of  a  battle 
on  that  element  which  was  to  be  his  future  home  and. 
field  of  renown,  was  in  August.  On  the  13th  the  Eng- 
lish sloop-of-war  Alert  hove  in  sight,  and  thinking  to 
mahe  an  easy  prey  of  the  Essex,  ran  boldly  down  on  her 
weather  quarter,  and  giving  thi'ee  cheers,  poured  in  a 
broadside.  The  Essex  returned  it  with  such  fury  that  in 
eight  minutes  the  English  vessel  had  seven  feet  of  water 
in  her  hold,  and  struck  her  colors.  Young  Farragut  had 
gone  to  school  in  a  wild  sort  of  fashion,  and  his  first  les- 
son was  one  he  was  not  likely  ever  to  forget.  A  fort- 
night after,  Porter  came  in  sight  of  an  English  frigate  just 
at  dark,  and  fearing  his  powerful  antagonist  might  lose 
him  in  the  night,  he  hoisted  a  light,  but  in  the  morning 
the  enemy  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Four  days  later  he 
found  himself  near  St.  George's  bank,  close  upon  two 
ships  of  war,  which  immediately  gave  chase.  As  night 
came  on  he  found  the  enemy  gaining  rapidly  on  him,  and 
so  he  determined  to  heave  about,  and  try  to  pass  the 
largest  ship  unobserved,  and  in  case  he  failed  to  do  so,  to 
give  him  one  broadside  and  board  him.  He  called  the 
crew  about  him.  and  made  known  his  plans.  Three 
cheers  greeted  the  bold  determination,  and  soon  the 
vessel  was  bowling  along  in  the  darkness  in  the  direction 
where  his  powerful  adversary  was  last  seen.  He,  how- 
ever, passed  biTvi  without  being  observ^ed. 
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Not  long  after  Fan-agut  received  anotlier  lesson  in 
naval  matters  which  his  after-career  shows  was  not  lost 
on  him.  Sir  James  Yeo,  of  the  frigate  Southampton, 
sent  a  challenge  to  Porter  in  which,  after  presenting  his 
compliments,  he  said  he  "  would  be  glad  to  have  a  Ut&a- 
Ute  anywhere  between  the  Capes  of  Delaware  and  the 
Havana,  when  he  would  have  the  pleasure  to  hreat  his 
own  sword  over  his  d— d  head,  and  put  him  down  forward 
in  irons,"  To  this  Porter  replied  that  he  "  accepted  with 
plef^ure  his  polite  invitation,"  and  "  would  prefer  meet- 
ing near  the  Delaware  Capes,  where  Capt.  P.  pledges  his 
honor  that  no  other  American  vessel  shall  interrupt  their 
Ute-d-Ute.  The  Essex  may  be  known  by  a  flag  beating 
the  motto :  '  Free  Trade  and  Sailors'  Bights.'  And 
when  that  is  struck  to  the  Southampton,  Capt.  Porter 
will  deserve  the  treatment  promised  by  Sir  James."  The 
blustering  Englishman,  however,  did  not  take  advantage 
of  the  offer,  but  one  can  see  that  the  boy  FaiTagut  was 
to  study  his  profession  under  a  competent  teacher. 

But  young  David  was  soon  transfeiTed  to  a  different 
scene.  In  October,  Commodore  Bainbridge  having  sailed 
from  Boston  with  the  Constitution  and  Hornet,  Porter, 
then  lying  in  the  Delaware  with  the  Essex,  wjk  ordered 
to  join  him  in  Port  Praya,  in  St.  Jago,  or  at  Fei'nando, 
Norenha.  But  the  capture  of  the  Java  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  of  the  Peacock  by  the  Hornet,  caused  a  change 
in  the  p]  ans  of  Bainbridge  ;  and  Poiter  not  finding  him  at 
either  of  the  places  above  mentioned,  or  off  Fiio,  another 
rendezvous  designated  by  the  Commodore,  he  was  left  to 
cruise  where  he  thought  best.  After  revolving  various 
schemes,  he  at  length,  in  midwinter,  took  the  bold  resohi- 
tion  to  go  alone  into  the  Pacific,  where  he  had  not  a 
depot  of  any  kind,  or  a  place  iu  which  a  vessel  could  be 
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refitted,  wliile  all  the  neutral  ports  were  under  the  influ- 
ence of  our  enemy,  and  make  a  dash  at  the  British  fisher- 
men, and  obtain  his  supplies  from  them.  His  prow  was 
at  once  turned  southward.  Fierce  storms  off  Capo  Horn 
again  and  again  beat  him  back  ;  but  he  held  on,  and  at 
length  took  the  breezes  of  the  Pacific,  and  stretched 
northward.  Cruising  here,  he  captured  several  vessels, 
until  he  had  quite  a  little  fieet.  One  of  them,  the  Atlan- 
tic, he  named  the  Esses  Junior,  and  put  it  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieut.  Downes.  Finding  at  length  it  was  neces- 
sary to  refit,  and  heai'ing  that  English  cruisers  were  after 
him,  he  repaired  to  the  Marquesas  islands,  and  there,  in 
a  sequestered  bay,  repaired  his  vessels.  The  natives 
were  at  first  friendly,  but  at  length  the  Typees,  a  warlike 
tiibe,  succeeded  in  ai'ousing  the  others  to  hostilities,  and 
a  plan  was  laid  to  murder  all  the  American  crews.  Por- 
ter saw  that  he  must  make  them  feel  his  power,  and  so 
taking  nearly  his  whole  crew  with  him,  he  boldly  entered 
the  mountains,  swarming  with  thousands  of  the  natives, 
and  marched  towards  the  Typee  villages.  Compelled  at 
first  to  retreat,  he  at  length,  after  incredible  hardships, 
reached  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  from  which  he 
descended  in  wrath  on  the  beautiful  plain  below,  and 
driving  the  natives  into  a  fortress,  set  fire  to  their  towns, 
and  returned  to  the  ship.  David  was  now  only  twelve 
years  old,  yet  he  was  eager  to  join  the  expedition ;  but  , 
much  to  his  disappointment  was  left  behind  with  the  few 
that  remained  to  take  care  of  the  ships.  In  the  noontide 
of  his  fame,  his  attention  being  called  to  this  period  of 
his  boyhood,  he  was  asked  why  he  did  not  accompany 
the  captain  in  his  notable  campaign  against  the  Typees. 
He  replied,  with  his  usual  humor :  "  Jwa^  ruled  out — mt/ 
legs  bemg  considered  too  slwrt  to  cross  the  mov/ntains." 
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It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  they  wm^e  altogetlier  too 
short  for  such  a  rough  land-cruise  as  that  of  the  captain's 
against  the  hostile  tribes. 

But  all  these  new  and  trying  scenes  were  merely  pre- 
paratoiy  to  the  great  trial  which  was  to  fix  his  character 
for  all  future  time.  Porter,  having  finished  his  repairs, 
and  leaving  his  two  prizes  behind,  set  sail  in  December, 
and  arrived  in  Valparaiso  the  12th  of  January.  Here  he 
determined  to  wait  for  the  British  ship  Phcebe,  which, 
he  learned,  had  been  sent  out  on  purpose  to  capture 
him.  She  at  length  arrived;  but  not  alone — the  Cherub, 
sloop-of-wai",  bearing  her  company.  These'  vessels  bore 
flags  with  the  mottoes  :  "  God  and  our  country — British 
sailors'  best  rights — Ti-aitors  offend  them."  Porter  im- 
mediately hoisted  at  his  mizen  :  "  God,  our  country,  aud 
liberty — ^Tyrants  offend  them." 

The  English  ships  having  taken  in  supplies,  cruised 
outside  for  six  weeks,  completely  blockading  the  Essex. 
Porter  tried  in  vain  to  bring  on  an  engagement  with  the 
Phcebe,  but  the  latter  steadily  avoided  it,  though  superior 
both  in  weight  of  metal  and  the  number  of  men.  Por- 
ter, finding  that  he  had  got  to  fight  both  vessels  at  once 
or  not  at  all,  and  hearing  that  other  British  cruisers  were 
on  their  way  to  the  port,  resolved  to  put  to  sea.  So  on 
the  28th  of  March,  the  wind  blowing  fresh,  he  stood  out 
of  port.  But  in  doubling  the  Point  of  Angels  to  clear 
the  harbor,  a  squall  stnick  the  vessel,  caiTying  away  the 
maintop-mast,  and  with  it  several  men,  who  were 
drowned.  It  would  not  do  to  go  to  sea  in  this  crippled 
condition,  and  unable  to  beat  back  to  his  former  anchor- 
age ground,  he  ran  to  the  northeast  side  of  the  harbor 
and  dropped  anchor  within  three  miles  of  the  city,  and 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Castello  Viego.     He  was 
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clearly  on  ueafcral  groundj  and  where  now,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  no  nation  on  the  globe  would  dare  to  fire 
into  an  American  man-of-war.  Yet  Captain  Hillyar 
moved  down  on  him  with  both  his  vessels,  and  choosing 
Ma  position,  opened  his  broadsides  on  the  Essex.  Porter 
saw  at  once  that  to  conquer  was  impossible,  yet  he 
resolved  to  fight  his  vessel  to  the  last,  and  ordered  the 
decks  cleared  for  action.  With  the  few  guns  he  conld 
bring  to  bear,  he  opened  such  a  terrific  fire  that  in  a 
short  time  both  vessels  had  to  haul  off  for  repairs.  The 
cannonading  had  aroused  the  inhabitants,  and  they  came 
thronging  by  thousands  to  see  the  unequal  fight,  and 
soon  darkened  the  smTOunding  heights.  Hillyar,  having 
completed  his  repairs,  came  back  and  took  his  position 
where  Porter  could  not  bring  a  gun  to  beai'.  Proud  and 
nnyielding,  he  lay  there  for  a  while  a  helpless  target  on 
the  water.  Seeing  that  he  would  soon  be  sent  to  the' 
bottom,  he  determined  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to 
board  the  largest  vessel.  But  his  sheets  and  halyards 
had  been  so  shot  away,  that  not  a  sail  could  be  set  except 
the  flying  jib.  Giving  this  to  the  wind  and  cutting  his 
cable,  he  drifted  slowly  down  on  Ms  foes,  and  getting 
them  at  length  within  range  of  his  carronades,  opened  a 
terrible  fire.  The  cannonade  on  both  sides  now  became 
swift  and  awfiil.  The  Essex,  being  set  on  fire  and  swept 
by  the  broadsides  of  both  vessels,  at  length  became 
almost  totally  unmanageable ;  but  still  she  worked 
slowly  forward,  hoping  to  close,  when  Porter  knew  his 
inferior  but  brave  crew  would  cany  the  vessel  like  a 
storm.  But  the  English  commanders,  seeing  their  ad- 
vantage, kept  away.  It  was  a  painful  sight  to  behold 
that  crippled  vessel,  bravely  limping  up  to  grapple  with 
her  powerful   adversary,  and  that  adversary  as  slowly 
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moving  off,  and  pouring  in  tlie  ■vvHle  a  j'apid,  murderous 
fire.  Hulled  at  almost  every  sliot,  her  decks  ripped  up, 
and  strewed  with  the  dead,  her  guns  torn  from  their 
carriages  and  rendered  useless,  it  was  evident  the  noble 
frigate  could  not  be  fought  much  longer.  Porter  saw 
his  hopeless  condition  and,  as  a  last  resort,  rather  than 
strike  his  flag,  resolved  to  ran  his  vessel  ashore  and  blow 
her  up.  Her  head  vfas  with  difficulty  turned  towards 
the  beach  and  had  actually  got  within  musket-shot  of  it 
when  the  unsympathizing  wind  suddenly  veered  and 
blew  him  sti'aight  back  on  the  Phcebe  and  under  her 
raking  broadsides.  Still  unyielding,  Porter  hoped  by 
this  untoward  event  to  get  foul  and  board  the  enemy. 
It  was  a  last  vain  effort—fate  was  against  him ;  the 
Phoebe  kept  edging  away,  raking  the  Essex  as  she 
retired. 

The  scene  on  board  the  frigate  at  this  time  was  hor- 
rible. The  cock-pit  was  crowded  with  the  wounded ; 
men  by  the  dozen  were  mowed  down  at  every  dis- 
charge ;  fifteen  had  fallen  successively  at  one  gun,  and 
scarcely  a  quarter-deck  officer  was  left  standing.  And 
where  was  the  boy  Parragut  all  this  time  1  A  midship- 
man, it  is  true,  he  was,  hut  nevertheless  a  lad  only  twelve 
yeais  of  age,  too  young  to  be  standing  in  such  a  human 
slaughter-house.  Only  old  and  war-hardened  hearts 
should  beat  unmoved  amid  such  a  wild  scene.  .  Yet  there 
he  stood — his  delicate  form  rigid  as  iron,  and  his  young 
heart  feai'less  and  proud  as  that  of  his  commander.  The 
deck  ran  blood  beneath  his  tender  feet,  the  splintered 
timbers  crashed  and  shivered  around  him,  and  the  mur- 
derous shot  lifted  the  locks  from  his  fair  young  head  as 
they  shrieked  past  him.  The  gore  and  clotted  flesh  of 
the  brave  men  falling  around  him  covered  his  garments, 
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and  the  blood  was  trickling  from  a  wonnd  in  his  own 
side ;  yet  tliere  he  stood  manfnlly  to  the  guns,  his  childish 
voice  sounding  strangely  in  that  wild  uproar,  and  his 
innocent  blue  eyes  blazing  with  unnatural  light  amid  that 
carnival  of  death  as  they  turned  imblenchingly  on  his 
beloved  commander.  Porter's  case  was  evidently  hope, 
less ;  but  disdaining  to  yield,  he  made  one  more  final 
attempt  to  bring  his  vessel  around  so  as  to  make  his 
broadside  bear.  He  let  go  his  sheet-anch,or,  and  the 
staggering  vessel,  swinging  slowly  around  again,  pre- 
sented her  guns  to  the  astonished  foe.  But  the  hawser 
parted  in  the  strain,  and  the  vessel  lay  an  unmanageable 
"wreck  on  the  water,  while  to  complete  the  disaster,  the 
flames  bm'st  from  the  hatchway  and  rolled  away  towards 
the  magazine.  Porter  now  saw  that  his  doom  was 
inevitably  sealed ;  and  seeing  that  his  boats  had  all  been 
shot  away,  he  ordered  those  of  his  crew  who  could  swim, 
to  Jump  overboard  and  attempt  to  reach  the  shore,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  He  then,  with  the  few  who 
chose  to  remain  on  board,  among  whom  was  young  Par- 
ragut,  extinguished  the  0ames,  and  again  shotted  the  few 
guns  that  could  be  broughtto  bear.  It  was,  however,  the 
last  feeble  effort  of  despair,  for  the  water  being  smooth, 
and  the  enemy  able  to  choose  his  own  positions,  he  soon 
made  a  riddle  of  the  American  frigate.  Her  wounded 
were  killed  while  under  the  hands  of  the  surgeons,  and 
only  one  of  the  cai-penter's  crew  remained  to  stop  the 
shot-holes,  though  the  water  was  now  pouring  through 
in  torrents.  Porter  would  have  gone  down  mth  his  flag 
flying,  but  for  the  number  of  wounded  that  he  would 
be  compelled  to  take  to  the  bottom  with  him ;  and  so, 
after  this  unparalleled  struggle  of  l;wo  hours  and  a  half, 
he  gave  the  melancholy  orders  to  lower  his  flag. 
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I  have  given  a  lengthy  description  of  this  naval  com- 
bat, because  of  its  important  bearing  on  Farragut's  char- 
acter. The  future  Admiral  was  christened  in  this  awful 
baptism  of  fire.  It  was  his  first  great  lesson  in  naval 
combat,  and  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than 
stamped  in  indelible  lines  on  his  yonng  heart.  It  was 
a  fearful  trial  for  one  so  youthful ;  but  as  he  had  chosen 
the  navy  for  his  profession,  it  was  important  he  should 
see  how  a  ship  ought  to  be  fought.  To  one  of  his  age  it 
would  naturally  occur  that  such  was  the  only  way  a  gal- 
lant commander  would  act,  and  of  course  he  would  set- 
tle it  in  his  mind  at  once  and  forever,  that  it  was  the 
way  he  must  act  if  ever  called  to  command  a  vessel. 
That  his  futiire  character  was  fixed  in  this  unparalleled 
combat,  his  after-life  clearly  shows.  In  his  daring  pas- 
sage of  the  forts  below  New  Orleans,  which  to  common 
men  seemed  madness — in  his  entrance  to  Mobile  harbor, 
lashed  to  the  maintop  to  direct  the  battle,  he  only  acted 
over  again  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood.  As  one  contem- 
plates him  in  these  daring  enterprises,  the  mind  involun- 
tarily goes  back  to  that  battle  in  Valparaiso  harbor. 
They  ai'e  the  lessons  of  boyhood  put  into  practice  in  ma- 
turer  years.  We  see  simply  the  soul  of  Porter  transferred 
to  the  soul  of  the  boy  that  stood  and  battled  by  his  side. 

That  his  bearing  on  this  occasion  was  gallant  and 
heroic  beyond  his  years,  is  evident  fi-om  the  fact  that  it 
attracted  the  especial  attention  of  Porter.  A  hero  of 
the  gTandest  mould  himself,  and  su^T0^mded  by  heroic 
men — witnessing  a  devotion  and  courage  seldom  seen — 
he  yet  was  stracli  by  the  conduct  of  this  boy  of  twelve, 
and  made  special  mention  of  him  ii^  his  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  adding,  evidently  with  regret, 
that  notwithstanding  his  meritorious  conduct,  he  was 
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"  too  young  for  promotion."  Only  twelve  yeai-s  old,  lie 
yet  liad  "behaved  with  such  distinguished  gallantry  that 
he  desei-ved  a  lieutenant's  commission.  The  history  of 
our  navy  records  no  other  such  instance.  That  such  a 
boy,  if  he  lived  and  circumstances  permitted  it,  would  he 
heard  from  again,  was  evident.  He  received  his  first 
wound  in  this  engagement ;  but  young  as  he  was,  it  did 
not  keep  him  from  his  post  of  duty.  He  was  sent  home 
in  the  Esses  Junior,  among  the  paroled  officers.  Por- 
ter's interest  in  the  boy  was  enhanced  by  his  heroic  con- 
duct in  this  battle,  and  he  had  him  put  to  school  at 
Chester  and  taught  militaiy  tactics.  He  however  was 
soon  afloat  again,  being  attached  to  the  MediteiTanean 
squadron.  la  1816,  we  find  him  on  board  a  ship  of 
the  line,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  chaplain, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Folsom,  who  took  a  great  interest  in 
him,  and  to  whose  instructions  Farragut  attributes  much 
of  his  after-success  in  life.  Afterwards,  the  chaplain  was 
appointed  our  consul  at  Tunis,  and  David  was  sent  with 
him.  From  this  intimacy  of  three  years'  duration,  sprung 
up  a  fi'iendship  which  neither  change  of  circumstances 
nor  years  of  separation  ever  weakened.  Mr.  Folsom,  in 
a  letter  respecting  Farragut's  life  during  the  long  peace 
that  followed,  says  that  it  differed  little  from  that  of 
other  officers.  By  slow  degrees  he  worked  his  way  up 
the  difficult  ladder  of  promotion,  but  did  not  reach  the 
rank  of  hentenant  till  the  year  1835.  He  then  married 
a  lady  of  ^Norfolk ;  but  it  proved  a  less  happy  connec- 
tion than  he  had  anticipated,  for  she  soon  became  a 
great  sufferer,  and  continued  so  till  relieved  by  death. 
Her  trials,  however,  were  relieved  as  mtich  as  they  could 
be  by  a  care  and  devotion  and  tenderness,  such  as  a 
great  soul  like  his  alone  can  exhibit. 
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In  1841  lie  was  made  commander,  and  in  1851  cap- 
tain. Promotioa  coniea  so  slow  in  "piping  times  of 
peace  "  that  it  took  him  forty-one  years  to  reacli  tlierank 
of  captain.  He  by  tnms  sailed  in  almost  every  sea 
visited  "by  our  fleets,  and  by  his  studies  and  intercourse 
with  other  nations  became  proficient  in  several  modern 
langu^es.  At  one  time  he  was  stationed  at  the  Norfolk 
navy-yard,  and  afterwards  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
navy-yard  at  San  Francisco.  He  also  held  the  post  of 
assistant  inspector  of  oi'dcanee  for  three  years.  In  the 
mean  time  he  mamed  again,  and  this  time  also  took  his 
wife  from  Norfolk,  Miss  Virginia  Loyall,  daughter  of  a 
prominent  citizen  of  the  place.  By  her  he  had  one  son, 
now  a  cadet  at  West  Point — choosing  the  military  rather 
than  the  naval  service. 

He  thus  passed  through  his  youth  and  manhood,  and 
bade  fair  to  pass  through  life  without  exhibiting  any  of 
those  extraordinary  qualities  for  which  his  boyhood  was 
distinguished.  He  was  nearly  threescore  years  .  old 
when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  having  seen  forty-eight 
years  of  service. 

At  this  time  he  was  living  at  Norfolk,  and  being  a 
Southerner  by  bh'th  and  connected  with  the  South  by 
marriage,  it  was  supposed  by  his  Southern  friends  that 
he  would  cast  in  his  lot  with  them.  The  tide  seemed  all 
to  set  that  way.  Officers  went  over  by  the  dozen,  whole 
messes  resigned  ;  and  it  was  held  dishonorable  not  "to 
go  with  their  States,"  as  it  was  termed.  Very  few 
Southern  officers  were  proof  against  this  feeling,  especially 
as  it  was  fully  believed  by  them  that  the  North  and 
South  would  hereafter  be  separate  nations.  Even  Lee 
said  that  if  he  thought  the  Union  would  ever  be  restored, 
he  would  go  with  the  North,  but  as  the  two  portions 
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must  inevitably  constitute  separate  nationalities,  lie  felt 
it  his  duty  to  cast  his  future  in  witli  the  South,  A  few, 
however,  remained  true  ;  and  among  these  was  Farragut. 
He  had  grown  up  from  childhood  with  the  old  flag  wav- 
ing morning  and  night  over  his  head ;  and  from  the  time 
when,  a  mere  boy,  he  had  watched  its  bright  folds 
gleaming  amid  the  storm  of  battle  in  Valparaiso  har- 
bor—and with  a  great  sorrow,  such  as  his  young  heart 
never  felt  before,  had  seen  it  lowered  to  the  foe — his 
love  for  it  had  grown  with  his  growth  and  strength- 
ened with  his  strength  ;  and  now  he  could  not  desert  it. 
It  was  dearer  to  him  than  kindi'ed,  and  he  would  stand 
by  it  to  the  last,  and  if  fall  he  must  in  the  deadly  strife, 
it  should  be  beneath  it  waving  in  all  its  pristine  glory. 
He  made  no  concealment  of  his  views,  and  his  Southern 
friends  were  at  first  astonished  at  what  they  considered 
his  treason  to  the  South ;  and  then  became  indignant, 
and  plainly  hinted  to  him  that  it  might  be  unsafe  to  re- 
main longer  in  the  South.  "  Very  well,"  said  he,  "  I  will 
then  go  where  I  can  live  with  such  sentiments."  At 
length'  Fort  Sumter  fell,  and  then  came  the  conspiracy  to 
seize  the  Norfolk  navy-yard.  FaiTagiit  now  saw  that  if 
he  expected  to  render  his  country  any  service  in  the  awful 
struggle  on  which  she  was  being  so  wildly  launched,  he 
must  le^ve  Norfolk  ;  and  so,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of 
April,  1861,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  home,  and  tm'ned  his 
fex^e  northwai'd.  The  very  next  day  the  navy-yard  was 
set  on  fire.  The  Government  was  thunderstruck  at  the 
abyss  opening  beneath  it,  and  knew  not  whom  to  trust 
amid  the  general  defection.  It  had  but  few  ships ;  and 
Farragut's  services  being  uncalled  for,  he  took  iip  his 
abode  on  the  Hudson  Eiver,  just  below  Tarrytown,  and 
watched  with  gloomy  forebodings  the  increasing  storm. 
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Being  a  stranger  in  tlie  vicinity,  his  solitary  walks  in  tie 
fields  were  watched  with  suspicion,  and  it  was  whispered 
about  that  he  was  one  of  a  band  of  conspirators  to  cut 
fche  Croton  Aqueduct. 

The  Administration  seemed  asleep  or  stupefled ;  but 
after  the  battle  of  Bull  Enn,  the  following  summer,  it 
aroused  from  its  lethargy,  and  began  to  act  as  though 
the  country  was  really  in  the  midst  of  civil  war.  In  the 
autumn  it  resolved  to  make  a  bold  push  for  the  capture 
:)f  New  Orleans.  The  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron, 
with  twenty  bomb-schooners,  was  to  constitute  the  naval 
force,  with  which  a  land  force  of  eighteen  hundred  men 
under  Maj,  Gen.  Butler  was  to  cooperate.  Preparations 
were  set  on  foot  before  the  naval  commander  was  deter- 
mined on — an  unwise  step  to  start  with;  but  the  blunder 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  fortunate  selection  of 
Farragut.  The  country  knew  but  Httle  about  him,  and 
when  his  name  was  published  as  the  head  of  the  expedi- 
dion,  vastly  more  was  expected  from  Porter,  who  com- 
manded the  bomb  vessels,  than  from  him. 

He  received  his  orders  on  the  20th  of  January,  1862, 
and  on  the  3d  of  next  month  sailed  from  Hampton  Poads 
in  the  flag-ship  Hartford — a  vessel  destined  to  assume  a 
place  in  our  naval  histoiy  second  only  to  that  of  the  Old 
Constitution.  The  place  of  rendezvous  was  Ship  Island, 
at  which  he  arrived  in  seventeen  days,  and  immediately 
began  to  make  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  hercu- 
lean task  before  him.  He  would  have  entered  into  a  com- 
bat on  the  deep  without  any  hesitation ;  but  the  work  to 
which  he  was  assigned — to  beat  down  or  run  the  batteries 
lining  both  sides  of  a  river — ^was  an  entirely  different  under- 
taking. It  was  a  new,  untried  experiment,  and  presented 
difficulties  that  to  some  seemed  impossible  to  surmount ; 
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but  indomitable  energy,  he  well  knew,  could  over- 
come the  greatest  obstacles,  and  the  fleet  set  sail  and 
arrived  safely  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was 
desirable  to  get  the  powerful  steam  fi-igate  Colorado,  Cap- 
tain Bailey  commanding,  over  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river;  but  as  she  drew,  with  her  armament  aboard, 
twenty-two  feet  of  water,  and  the  deepest  soundings  gave 
only  fifteen,  this  was  found  to  be  impossible.  The  Mis- 
sissippi and  Pensacola  were  got  over  only  by  great 
labor ;  and  at  length  the  fleet  was  safely  anchored  at  the 
head  of  the  Pass  k'  TOutre  and  the  Southwest  Pass. 
Those  who  saw  with  what  care'  Parragut  attended  to  the 
minutest  det-ails — the  thorough  preparation  which  he 
made  for  every  contingency — felt  that  his  bravery  was 
equalled  by  his  prudence  and  forethought. 

The  expedition,  when  it  sailed  on  its  secret,  unknown 
destination  from  the  North,  created  the  liveliest  interest ; 
and  when,  at  last,  it  was  discovered  that  its  object  was  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans,  the  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed, 
for  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  was  the  first  great 
object  of  the  administration.  But  the  long  delays  that 
followed,  cooled  down  the  public  expectation,  and  it 
was  at  last  almost  lost  sight  of  in  the  stirring  victories 
that  were  talcing  place  farther  north  under  the  gallant 
Foote.  But  Farragut,  patient  as  well  as  daring,  was 
biding  his  time. 

Six  war  steamers,  sixteen  gunboats,  twenty-one  mortar 
vessels,  with  five  other  national  vessels,  comprised  the  fleet 
which  had  now  fairly  entered  on  it«  work. 

It  was  a  grand  spectacle  when,  on  the  16th  of  March, 
this  formidable  fleet  at  last  opened  its  fire.  The  low 
banks  of  the  river  on  both  sides  seemed  inherent  with 
flame,  and  the  deep  reverberations  of  the  guns  rolled  like 
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heavy  thunder  up  the  lordly  Mississippi.  All  day  long 
the  earth  trembled  under  the  heavy  explosions,  and  by 
night  two  thousand  shells  had  been  hurled  against  the 
forts.* 

Farragut  and  Porter  had  obtained  the  exact  dist-ance 
of  the  forts  by  triangulation,  performed  by  the  coast 
survey  under  Captain  Gerdes — Messrs,  Harris  and  Olt- 
manns  doing  the  worlc.  Thus,  sui"veyors'  instruments  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  direct  cannon  shot.  The  rebels  had 
not  been  idle  during  the  delays  of  the  previous  weeks,  but 
had  contrived  and  constructed  every  possible  instrument 
of  destruction  and  defence.  On  the  first  morning  of  the 
bombardment  they  set  adrift  a  fire-ship  made  of  a  huge 
flatboat  piled  with  lighted  pitch-pine  cord- wood.  It  came 
drifting  slowly  down  the  sluggish  stream,  burning  with  a 
fierce  crackling  roar,  and  darkening  all  the  sky  ivith  its 
volumes  of  black  eddying  smoke.  Shot  and  shell  had  no 
effect  on  it,  save  to  fill  the  air  with  flying  sparks  and 
blazing  brands,  and  it  kept  steadily  on  its  flaming  path, 
straight  towards  our  vessels.  Two  of  the  advance  steam- 
ers were  in  danger  of  getting  foul  of  it,  and,  slipping  their 
cables,  moved  down  the  stream.  On  swept  the  unwieldy, 
blading  mass,  and,  keeping  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
passed  the  entire  fleet  without  inflicting  any  damage.  As 
it  disappeared  below,  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  the  sailors 
followed  ii  To  be  prepared  for  another,  Captain  Por- 
ter ordered  all  the  row-boats  of  the  flotilla,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  in  number,  to  be  supplied  with  grapnels,  ropes, 
and  buckets,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  seiae  it  and 
tow  it  ashore.  At  night  the  rebels  set  another  adrift,  and 
as  it  towered  majestically  in  the  darkness  near  the  forts, 

will  bo  found  in 'the  sketoli 
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signal-lights  were  run  up  on  all  the  vessels,  and  those  hun- 
dred and  fifty  boats  leaped  forth  on  the  water  as  though 
created  by  magic.  Down  came  the  pyramid  of  flame, 
lighting  the  reed-fringed  shores  with  a  ruddy  glow,  and 
turning  the  muddy  waters  into  molten  flame.  Swinging 
easily  on  the  mighty  current,  it  moved  steadily  down  till 
its  baleful  glare  was  cast  over  the  vessels  at  anchor  along 
the  banks.  Suddenly  out  of  the  surrounding  darkness, 
right  into  the  blazing  light  the  "Westfield  dashed  with  a 
full  head  of  steam  on,  and,  steering  straight  for  the  burn- 
ing' pile,  buried  its  bows  in  the  crackling  mass,  while  her 
hose  poured  a  torrent  of  water  upon  it.  The  next  mo- 
ment the  diminutive  row-boats  shot  into  the  light,  and, 
sweeping  swiftly  over  the  ruddy  waters,  each  sailor  and 
oar  painted  iu  dark  lines  against  the  fiery  background, 
fastened  boldly  to  the  burning  structure,  not  knowing  but 
that  it  was  filled  with  torpedoes  and  missiles  of  death  that 
might  explode  at  any  moment.  They  then  gave  way  with 
a  will,  and  in  a  short  time  the  grand  and  imposing  struc- 
ture that  seemed  fi-aught  with  destruction,  was  consuming 
ignobly  away  against  the  shore.  Loud  cheers  from  the 
whole  fleet  greeted  the  gallant  exploit. 

The  bombardment  which  had  commenced  was  kept  up 
steadily  for  a  week,  and  although  the  fire,  when  the  exact 
range  was  got,  was  very  severe,  setting  the  citadel  of 
Fort  Jackson  on  fire  and  driving  the  gunners  from  their 
pieces,  the  forts  seemed  as  fttr  from  being  reduced  as  ever. 
In  the  mean  time  shells,  fuses,  cartridge-boxes,  coal,  and 
hospital  stores  were  getting  short ;  the  gunners  on  the 
mortar-boate  were  worn  out,  and  when  relieved  from  their 
guns  would  fall  down  exhausted  on  deck.  It  was  evident 
that  something  else  must  be  tried,  or  the  expedition  be 
abandoned.     In  this  extremity  a  council  of  war  was  called 
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on  board  the  fiag-sliip,  composed  of  the  different  com- 
manders, and  the  question  was  put,  What  next  shall  be 
done  ?  After  it  was  over,  Farragut  issued  his  order : 
"The  flag-officer,  having  heard  all  the  opinions  expressed 
by  the  different  commanders,  is  of  the  opinion  that  what^ 
ever  is  to  be  done  vrWi  have  to  be  done  quicldy.  When, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  flag-officers,  the  propitious  time  has 
arrived,  the  signal  will  be  made  to  weigh,  and  advance  to 
the  conflict.  *  *  *  He  will  make  the  signal  for  close 
action,  No.  8,  and  abide  the  result — conquer  or  he  con- 


A  short  time  before,  a  French  vessel  had  gone  ap  to 
the  forts,  and  on  its  return,  one  of  its  officers  told  Farragut 
he  never  conld  get  by  them.  He  replied,  "  I  am  ordered 
to  go  to  New  Orleans,  and  I  intend  to  do  so." 

This  decision  having  been  reached,  it  only  remained 
to  get  his  wooden  fleet  in  the  best  possible  state  of  pre- 
paration for  the  terrible  ordeal  to  which  it  was  to  be  ex- 
posed. How  this  was  done  cannot  be  better  described 
than  in  Farragut's  own  language.  He  says:  "Every 
vessel  was  as  well  prepared  as  the  ingenuity  of  her  com- 
mander and  officers  could  suggest,  both  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  and  of  the  vessel ;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  on 
record  such  a  display  of  ingenuity  as  has  been  evinced  in 
this  little  squadron.  The  first  was  by  the  engineer  of  the 
Richmond,  Mr.  Moore,  by  suggesting  that  the  sheet  cables 
be  stopped  up  and  down  on  the  sides,  in  the  line  of  the 
engines,  which  was  immediately  adopted  by  all  the  vessels. 
Then  each  commander  made  his  own  arrangements  for 
stopping  the  shot  from  penetrating  the  boilers  or  ma- 
chinery, that  might  come  in  forward  or  abaft^  by  ham- 
mocks, coal,  bags  of  ashes,  bags  of  sand,  clothes-bags,  and, 
in  fact,   every  device  imaginable.      The  bulwarks  were 
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lined  with  hammoelts  by  some,  by  splinter-nettings  made 
with  ropes  by  otliers.  Some  rubbed  their  vessels  over 
with  mud,  to  make  their  ships  less  visible,  and  some 
white-washed  their  decks,  to  make  things  more  visible  by 
night  during  the  fight.  In  the  afternoon,  I  visited  each 
ship,  in  order  to  know  positiyely  that  each  commander 
understood  my  orders  for  the  attack,  and  to  see  that  all 
was  in  readiness.  I  had  looked  to  their  efficiency  before. 
Every  one  appeared  to  understand  his  orders  well,  and 
looked  forward  to  the  conflict  with  firmness,  but  with 
anxietv,  as  it  was  to  be  in  the  night,  or  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning." 

The  foUomng  order  had  been  previously  issued  to  the 
various  commanders : 


You  will  prepare  your  ship  for  sei-vico  iu  tlio  Mississippi  rivor  in  the  fol- 
lowing mELnner : 

Seud  down  the  top-gallant  masts.  Rig  in  the  flying  jib-boom,  and  land 
all  tlie  spars  and  rigging,  Kscept  what  a,ve  neceasaiy  for  tte  three  topsails, 
foresail,  jib,  and  spankei-.  Trice  np  the  topmast  stays,  or  land  the  whiskers, 
and  bring  ail  the  rigging  into  tlie  bowsprit,  ao  that  tliere  ahall  be  nothing  in 
the  range  of  the  direct  fire  ahea<I. 

Make  aiTaagements,  if  possible,  to  mount  one  or  two  guns  on  the  poop 
and  top-gallant  foreoaatle ;  iu  other  words,  be  prepared  to  use  as  many  guns 
as  possible  ahead  and  astern,  to  protect  yourself  against  the  enemy's  gun- 
boats and  batteries,  bearing  in  mind  that  you  will  always  have  to  ride  head 
to  the  cuiTent,  and  can  only  avail  yourself  of  the  slieer  of  tlie  helm  to  point 
a  broadside  gun  more  than  three  points  forward  of  the  beam. 

Have  H  kedge  in  the  mizzen  chains  (or  any  convenient  place)  on  the 
quarter,  with  a  hawser  bent  and  leading  tlirongh  in  the  stern  chock,  ready  for 
any  emergency ;  also  grapnels  iu  the  boats,  ready  to  hook  on  to,  and  to  tow 
off,  fire-ship3.  Trim  your  vessel  a  few  inches  by  tlie  head,  so  that  if  she 
touches  the  bottom  she  will  not  swing  head  down  the  river.  Put  yonr  boat 
howitzers  in  the  foremaintops,  on  the  boat  carriages,  and  secure  them  for 
filing  abeam,  &c.  Should  any  injniy  occur  to  the  machinery  of  Oie  ship 
making  it  necessary  to  drop  down  the  river,  you  will  baek  aud  fill  down 
nnder  sail,  or  you  can  drop  your  anchor  and  drift  down,  but  in  no  case 
attempt  to  torn  the  ship's  head  down  stream.  You  will  have  a  spare  hawser 
ready,  and  wheu  ordered  to  take  in  tow  your  next  astern,  do  so,  keeping  tte 
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hawser  slack  so  long  as  the  ship  can  maintain  her  own  position,  Laving  a  care 
not  to  foul  the  propeller, 

No  va;sel  must  withdraw  from  battle,  under  any  circumstances,  without 
the  consent  of  the  flag-officer.  Yon.  will  see  that  force  and  other  pnmpa  and 
eogiae  hose  are  in  good  order,  and  men  stationed  by  them,  and  your  man  will 
be  diilled  to  the  extinguishing  of  fire. 

Have  light  Jacoh-laddei-s  made  to  throw  over  the  side  for  tho  uao  of  the 
carpenters  in  stopping  shot  holes,  wlio  are  to  he  supplied  with  pieces  of  inch 
board  lined  with  felt  and  ordinary  nails,  and  see  that  the  ports  are  marked 
in  accordance  with  the  "  ordnance  instructions  "  on  the  berth  deck,  to  show 
the  looahty  of  the  shot  hole. 

Have  many  tuba  of  water  about  the  deeka,  both  for  the  purpose  of  extin- 
gniahing  fire  and  for  drinking.  Have  a  heavy  te^e  in  the  port  main-chains, 
and  a  whip  on  the  main-yard,  ready  to  run  it  up  and  let  fall  on  the  deck  o£ 
any  vessel  you  may  rnn  alongside  of,  in  order  to  eeonre  her  for  boarding. 

You  will  be  carefnl  to  have  lanyards  on  the  lever  of  the  screw,  ao  as  to 
seonre  the  gun  at  the  proper  elevalion,  nnd  prevent  it  from  rnnning  down  at 
each  fire.  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  the  day  is  at  hand  when  you  will  be 
called  upon  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  worst  form  for  our  profession.  You 
must  be  prepared  to  execute  all  those  duties  to  which  you  have  been  so  long 
trained  in  the  navy  without  having  the  opportunity  of  practising,  I  expect 
every  vessel's  crew  to  be  well  exercised  at  their  guns,  because  it  is  required 
by  the  regulations  of  the  service,  and  it  is  usually  the  first  object  of  our 
attention ;  but  they  must  be  equally  well  trained  for  stopping  shot  lioUi  and 
extinguishing  fire.  Hot  and  cold  shot  mill,  no  doubt,  be  freely  dealt  to  us, 
and  there  must  he  stout  hearts  and  quick  hands  to  extinguish  the  one  and 
stop  the  holes  of  the  other. 

I  shall  expect  the  most  prompt  attention  to  signals  and  verbal  orders 
either  from  myself  or  the  captain  of  the  fleet,  who,  it  will  be  understood,  in 
all  eases  acts  by  my  authority. 

D.  a  TAEEAGUT, 
Flag-Offieer,  Western  Gulf  Bloeiading  Sfjwadron. 

Having  at  last  made  all  the  preparations  that  he  could 
with  the  means  allowed  him,  and  the  mortar-boats  having 
accomplished  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  do  for  the 
present,  the  26th  day  of  April  was  fixed  for  the  passage 
of  the  forts.  The  chain  across  the  channel  had  been  cut 
a  few  nights  before,  and  a  daring  reconnoissance  by  Lieu- 
tenant Caldwell,  on  the  night  preceding  the  intended 
movement,  showed  that  it  had  not  been  repaired. 
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It  was  determined  to  start  at  two  o'clock  in  the  moni- 
ing,  and,  the  evening  before,  Farragut  visited  his  ships  for 
a  last  interview  with  the  commanders.  These  brave  men 
were  anxious  as  he  himself  was,  as  he  went  from  ship  to 
ship  on  that  momentous  afternoon,  to  see  that  his  orders 
were  understood ;  for  there  were  two  powerful  forts, 
mounted  with  heavy  guns,  with  their  terrific  cross-fire,  to 
be  passed,  while  fire-ships,  rams,  and  iron-clad  gunboats 
lay  beyond  this  gate  of  death,  ready  to  receive  what  might 
remain  of  the  crippled  squadron,  if  any  portion  should 
succeed  in  getting  through.  Hopes,  fears,  doubts  of  suc- 
cess, and  anticipations  of  glory,  by  turns  filled  their  hearts, 
but  on  none  did  such  a  heavy  load  lay  as  on  Farragat 

That  quiet  spring  evening  was  passed  as  the  few  hours 
that  precede  a  desperate  battle  always  is.  Some,  gay  and 
recldess,  laughed  and  joked  over  the  coming  encounter, 
with  all  the  thoughtlessness  of  sailors ;  others  spent  it  in 
indicting  last  letters  to  loved  ones  at  home,  and  entrusting 
keepsaltes  to  friends,  should  they  fall ;  while  some  God- 
fearing men  knelt  in  prayer,  and  committed  their  lives 
calmly  into  the  hands  of  Him  whose  purposes  are  ever 
right.  The  mighty  river  swept  placidly  by,  fanned  by  the 
balmy  breeze,  and  the  quiet  stars  came  out  one  by  one  and 
looked  down,  tranquil  as  ever,  on  the  unconscious  stream, 
giving  no  token  of  the  coming  earthquake.  Some,  inured 
to  danger,  lay  down  and  slept  soundly  as  ever;  others 
paced  the  deck,  taking,  as  they  believed,  their  last  look  of 
the  tranquil  heavens. 

Thus  the  hours  wore  away,  and  midnight  came,  and 
still  all  was  quiet  on  land  and  water,  save  the  solemn 
boom,  at  short  intervals,  of  a  gun  from  the  boats  on  watch 
far  up  stream.  At  length,  at  two  o'clock,  two  lanterns 
were  seen  to  rise  slowly  to  the  mizzen  peak  of  the  Ha?t- 
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ford.  The  hour  of  action  had  come,  and  quickly  the 
boatswain's  shrill  call  rung  over  the  water,  "  Up  all  ham- 
mocks," and  the  drums  beat  to  quarters. 

In  a  moment  that  quiet  scene  was  changed  to  one  of 
intense  activity  and  bustle.  The  rattling  of  chains,  the 
"yo  heave  ho"  at  the  anchors,  and  quick,  stem  com- 
mands of  the  officers,  and  slow  revolving  of  wheels,  and 
answering  signal-lights  sparkling  through  the  gloom,  sent 
the  blood  mth  a  quicker  flow  through  every  heart.  The 
surrounding  darkness  imparted  a  mystery  to  these  sounds 
of  preparation,  and  added  a  deeper  interest  to  the  scene. 
In  one  hour  everything  was  ready,  and  the  low,  black 
masses  were  moving  steadily  up  towards  the  slumbering 
forts. 

The  attackwas  to  be  made  in  two  columns.  The  right, 
led  by  Captain  Bailey  in  the  Cayuga,  was  composed  of 
the  Pensacola,  Mississippi,  Oneida,  Varuna,  Katahdin, 
Kineo,  and  Wissahickon ;  tBe  left,  led  by  Farragut  in 
the  Hartford,  of  the  Brooklyn,  Richmond,  Sciota,  Iro- 
quois, Kennebec,  Spinola,  Itasca,  and  Winona.  The 
latter  was  to  engage  Fort  Jackson,  and  the  former 
St.  Philip.  Porter,  with  the  Harriet  Lane,  Westfieid, 
Owasco,  Miami,  Clifton,  and  Jackson,  was  to  take  up  a 
position  where  he  could  pour  in  an  enfilading  fire  while 
the  fleet  was  passing  the  forts. 

The  enemy  was  on  the  loolc-out,  and  the  vessels  had 
scarcely  got  under  way  when  signal-lights  flashed  along 
the  batteries,  and  then  a  belt  of  fire  gleamed  through  the 
darkness,  and  the  next  moment  the  heavy  shot  came 
shrieking  along  the  bosom  of  the  stream.  AU  eyes  were 
now  turned  on  the  Hartford,  as  she  silentiy  steamed  on 
— the  signal  "  close  action  "  blazing  from  her  rigging.  In 
the  mean  time  the  mortar-boats  below  opened  their  fire, 
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and  the  hissing  shells  rose  in  graceful  curves,  and,  weaving 
an  arch  of  fiery  network  over  the  advancing  fleet, 
dropped  with  a  thunderous  sound  into  the  forts  above. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  advanced  vessels  opened,  firing  at 
the  flash  from  the  forts.  The  white  smoke  rolled  and 
heaved  in  vast  volmnes  along  the  shuddering  waters,  and 
one  of  the  wildest  scenes  in  the  history  of  war  now  com- 
menced. The  fleet,  with  full  steam  on,  was  soon  abreast 
of  the  forts,  and  its  rapid  broadsides  mingling  in  with 
the  deafening  explosions  on  shore,  turned  night  into  fiery 
day.  Louder  than  redoubled  thunders  the  heavy  guna 
sent  their  deafening  roar  through  the  gloom,  not  in  dis- 
tinct explosions,  but  in  one  long,  wild,  protracted  crash, 
as  though  the  ribs  of  nature  were  breaking  in  final  con- 
vulsion. Amid  this  heU  of  terrors,  a  fire-raft,  pushed 
steadily  forward  by  the  ram  Manassas,  loomed  through 
the  smoke  like  a  phantom  from  the  unseen  world.  As 
if  steered  by  adverse  fate,  it  bore  straight  down  on  the 
Hartford.  Farragut  sheered  off  to  avoid  the  collision, 
and  m  so  doing  ran  aground,  when  the  fire-ship  came 
full  against  liim.  In  a  moment  the  hungry  flames  leaped 
up  the  rigging  and  darted  along  the  smoking  sides  of 
the  Hartford.  It  seemed  all  up  with  the  gallant  Farrar 
gut,  and  but  for  that  stern  discipline  he  always  maintains, 
his  fate  would  have  been  sealed.  There  was  no  panic  on 
board  at  this  awiiil  catastrophe — every  man  was  in  his 
place,  and  in  a  moment  the  hose  was  manned  and  a 
stream  of  water  turned  on  the  flames.  The  powerful 
engines  were  reversed,  and  soon  forced  the  vessel  off  into 
deep  water,  though  all  aflame.  The  firemen,  cool  and 
collected,  phed  their  hose,  while  the  gunners  stUl  stood 
to  their  guns,  and  poured  in  their  broadsides,  and  still 
the  signal,  "  close  action,"  flamed  above  the  staggering 
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ship.  The  fire  was  at  length  got  under,  and  Farragut 
again  moved  at  the  head  of  his  column.  And  now  came 
down  the  rebel  fleet  of  thirteen  gunboats  and  two  iron- 
clad rams  to  mingle  in  the  combat.  Broadside  to  broad- 
side, hull  crashing  against  hull,  it  became  at  once  a 
gladiatorial  combat  of  ships.  The  Varuna,  Captain 
Boggs,  sent  five  to  the  bottom  one  after  another ;  and, 
finally  overcome  by  her  unparalleled  exertions,  the  noble 
boat  went  down  to  join  her  adversaries  beneath  the 
turbid  Mississippi. 

Farragut  at  last  found  himself  past  all  the  forts,  with 
thirteen  out  of  the  seventeen  vessels  of  the  fleet.  The 
Itasca,  Winona,  and  Kennebec  were  so  terribly  cut  up 
that  they  had  to  turn  back,  and  floated  in  a  crippled 
condition  down  the  river.  The  Kineo  was  accidentaEy 
run  into  by  the  Brooklyn,  and  badly  stove — receiving 
besides  twelve  shots  in  her  huU  ;  yet  she  gallantly  fought 
her  way  through.  The  Hartford,  Cayuga,  and  Varuna 
encountered  the  greatest  apparent  dangers ;  yet  every 
vessel,  especially  the  Brooklyn,  humanly  speaking, 
ought  to  have  been  lost,  for  never  before  were  such  frail 
boats  exposed  to  such  a  terrible  fire  and  lived.  The 
several  commanders  were  worthy  to  fight  under  such  a 
glorious  leader,  and  carried  their  ships  forward  with  a 
steadiness  and  nerve  that  have  covered  their  names  with 
imperishable  renown. 

When  the  sun  struggled  up  through  the  morning  mist, 
he  looked  down  on  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten  while 
naval  deeds  are  honored  by  the  nation.  There  lay  the 
forts  with  the  rebel  flags  still  flying.  But  their  doom 
was  sealed-  And  there,  too,  driven  ashore  or  ■\vrecked 
or  captured,  were  thirteen  of  the  eiaemy's  gunboats  out 
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of  the  seventeen  lie  had  brought  down  to  assist  the  forts 
in  demolishing  our  fleet. 

Our  total  loss  in  this  unparalleled  combat  was  one 
hundred  and  seventy-one. 

Farragut  now  steamed  up  the  river  towards  'New 
Orleans,  having  first  dispatched  Captain  Boggs  in  an 
open  boat,  through  a  bayou  inlet,  to  announce  to  Porter 
his  success.  In  his  letter  to  the  latter  he  says,  with  a 
sang  froid  and  brevity  that  provoke  a  smile  :  "  We  have 
had  a  rough  time  of  it,  as  Boggs  will  tell  you ;  ^'  and 
then  adds,  that  as  soon  as  he  has  captured  New  Orleans 
he  will  return  and  finish  the  forts.  As  he  passed  up,  he 
heard  cannonading  ahead,  for  Bailey  in  advance  had 
come  upon  powerful  batteries  at  English  Town,  and  was 
getting  severely  handled.  But  the  Hartford  coming  to 
his  rescue,  they  were  soon  finished. 

The  way  these  were  disposed  of  cannot  be  given 
better  than  in  Farragut's  own  language :  "  They  permitted 
us  to  approach  within  a  mile  and  a  quarter  before  they 
opened  on  us.  Captain  Bailey,  in  ttie  Cayuga,  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Harrison,  was  in  advance  of  me,  and 
received  the  most  of  the  first  fire;  but,  although  the  shoot- 
ing was  good,  they  did  not  damage  his  little  vessel  much. 
He  fell  back,  and  the  Hartford  took  her  place.  We  had 
only  two  guns,  which  I  had  placed  on  the  top-gallant 
forecastle,  that  could  bear  on  them,  until  we  got  within 
half  a  mUe.  We  then  sheered  off,  and  gave  them  such 
a  fire  '  as  they  never  dreamed  of  in  their  philosophy.' 
The  Pensacola  ran  up  after  a  while,  and  took  the  star- 
board battery  off  our  hands  ;  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
Brooldyn  ranged  and  took  a  chance  at  my  Mends  on  the 
left  bank.  They  were  silenced  in,  I  should  say,  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour.     But  I  cannot  keep  a  note  ol 
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time  on  suet  occasions.  I  only  know  that  half  of  the 
vessels  did  not  get  a  chance  at  them.  The  river  was  too 
narrow  for  more  than  two  or  three  vessels  to  act  to  ad- 
vantage ;  but  all  were  so  anxious,  that  my  greatest  fear 
was  that  we  should  fire  into  each  other ;  and  Captain 
Wainwright  and  myself  were  hallooing  ourselves  hoarse 
at  the  men  not  to  fire  into  our  ships.  This  last  afiair," 
he  says,  "was  what  I  call  one  of  the  little  elegances  of 
the  profession — a  dash  and  a  victory,"  But  in  speaking 
of  the  passage  of  the  forts,  in  the  same  letter,  he  says : 
"  It  was  one  of  the  most  awful  sights  and  events  I  ever 
saw  or  experienced.  The  smoke  was  so  dense  that  it  was 
only  now  and  then  you  could  see  anything  but  the  flash 
of  the  cannon  and  the  fire-ships  and  rafts." 

New  Orleans  was  now  at  his  mercy,  and  Lovell,  com- 
manding the  rebel  troops  in  the  city,  took  himself  off  and 
left  it  once  more  under  the  control  of  the  mayor,  Monroe 
From  him  Farragut,  through  Captain  Bailey,  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  city,  and  that  the  national  flag  be 
hoisted  by  noon  on  the  City  Hall,  Mint,  and  Custom 
House,  which  were  the  property  of  the  United  States.  To 
this  summons  the  Mayor  sent  a  long,  windy,  ridiculous  an- 
swer. In  regard  to  the  raising  of  the  flags,  hesaid:  "As 
to  the  hoisting  anyflag  other  than  the  flag  of  our  adoption 
and  allegiance,  let  me  say  to  you  that  the  man  lives  not  in 
our  midst  whose  hand  and  heart  would  not  be  paralyzed 
at  the  -mere  thought  of  such  an  act ;  nor  could  I  find  in 
ray  entire  constituency  so  wretched  and  desperate  a  rene- 
gade as  would  dare  to  profane  with  his  hand  the  sacred 
emblem  of  our  aspirations,"  He  then  goes  on  to  com- 
pliment Farragut  as  much  as  he  could  concerning  his 
"noble  but  deluded  nature,"  and  winds  up  with  an  ap- 
peal to  be  very  carefiil  of  the  feelings  of  his  gallant  con- 
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stituency,  assuming  an  air  of  superiority  and  injured  in- 
nocence that  entitle  Mm  to  a  preeminence  among  all  con- 
quered rulers  of  cities.  To  this  piece  of  fustian  and 
i-hodomantade  Farragut  returned  the  following  quiot, 
brief  reply; 


To  Ids  Honor  the  Mayor  of  New  Orleans  : 

Your  Honor  will  please  give  directions  that  no  flag  but  that  of  the  United 
States  will  be  permitted  to  flj  in  the  presence  of  this  fleet  ao  long  as  it  has 
the  power  to  prevent  it ;  aud  aa  all  displays  of  that  kind  may  he  the  canse  of 
bloodshed,  I  have  to  request  that  yoa  will  give  this  communication  as  general 
a  oiroulatioii  as  possible. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  sert  ant, 

D.   G.  FAEEAGUT. 


No  bluster  in  this,  but  a  very  plain  hint,  that  liia  hon- 
or, pompous  and  inflated  as  he  is,  may  easily  understand. 
"  No  flag  but  the  stars  and  stripes  will  kiss  the  air  in  my 
sight  while  my  guns,  shotted  and  ready,  bear  on  your 
city."  Stern  and  inflexible  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
yet  humble  and  meek  before  his  Creator,  he,  on  the  same 
day  on  which  this  curt  message  was  sent  to  the  mayor, 
issued  the  following  order : 


Gesgbal  Order  : 

Eleven  o'clock  this  morning  is  the  hour  appointed  for  all  the  ofiioers  and 
crews  of  the  fleet  to  return  thanlss  to  Almighfy  God  for  Hia  great  goodness 
and  mercy  in  permitting  us  to  pass  through  the  events  of  the  last  two  days 
with  so  little  loss  of  life  and  blood.  At  that  hour  the  church  pennant  will  he 
hoisted  on  every  vesselofthefleet,  and  their  crews  assembled  will,  in  humili- 
ation and  prayer,  make  their  acknowledgments  therefor  to  the  Great  Dis- 
penser of  all  human  events. 

D.  G.  PAEEAGUT, 
Jflaff-Officer  Western  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron. 
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Altliough  he  had  refused  to  confer  further  with  the 
impudent  Mayor,  he  ordered  Captain  Morris  to  hoist 
the  flag  on  the  Mint.  The  latter  sent  a  party  on 
shore,  and  soon  the  old  flag  swung  once  more  to  the 
breeze  in  sight  of  the  enraged  population.  The  officer  in 
charge  warned  the  spectators  that  the  guns  of  the  Pen- 
sacola  would  open  fire  on  the  building  if  any  one  attempt- 
ed to  haul  it  down.  Leaving  no  guard  to  protect  it,  he 
returned  to  the  ship  and  directed  the  howitzers  in  the 
maintop  to  be  loaded  with  grape  and  trained  on  it. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  in  accordance  with  the  order  given 
above,  the  crews  were  all  assembled  on  deck  for  prayers, 
and  only  one  look-out  left  in  the  maintop  to  watch  the 
flag.  The  solemn  service  had  been  progi'essing  perhaps 
twenty  minutes  when  the  deep  silence  was  broken  by  the 
discharge  of  the  howitzers  overhead.  It  at  once  aroused 
every  man  from  his  devotions,  and  as  all  eyes  turned 
towards  the  Mint  they  saw  four  men  on  the  roof  of  the 
buUding  tearing  down  the  flag.  In  an  instant  the  gun- 
ners, without  waiting  for  orders,  sprang  to  the  guns  and 
pulled  the  lanyards.  The  next  moment  a  whole  broad- 
side was  expected  .to  pour  into  the  city;  but  not  a  gun  went 
oif.  As  it  looked  like  rain,  the  gunners  had  removed  the 
"  wafers "  by  which  they  were  discharged,  before  the 
service  commenced,  so  that  only  the  click  of  the  locks 
was  heard.  But  for  this,  fearful  destruction  would  have 
ensued. 

Farragut  also  had  trouble  with  Clouet,  the  commander 
of  a  French  man-of-war,  who,  choosing  to  consider  the 
order  of  the  former  as  threatening  the  city  with  immedi- 
ate bombardment,  had  protested  indignantly  against  it. 

Wearied  out  with  the  ridiculous  proceedmgs  all 
round,  he    gladly  turned  over  the  city  to  Butler,    and 
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advanced  up  tlie  river  with  his  fleet.  He  sent  Cap- 
tain Palmer  ahead  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Baton 
Rouge,  and,  while  the  correspondence  with  the  Mayor 
was  going  on,  arrived  himself  and  took  possession.  He 
then  directed  the  Captain  to  proceed  to  Natchez  and 
seize  it,  while  S.  P.  Lee  continued  on  to  Vicksburg  and 
demanded  its  surrender.  To  this  the  military  governor, 
Antry,  replied  that  Mississippians  did  not  know  how  to 
surrender,  and  if  Farragut  could  teach  them,  to  come  on 
and  try. 

After  a  somewhat  spicy  correspondence  with  Lovell, 
with  regard  his  to  taking  vengeance  on  the  inhabitants  of 
a  place  near  which  the  latter  chose  to  place  guns  to  fire 
into  our  passing  vessels,  Farragut  proceeded  to  test  the 
batteries  of  Vicksburg.  Porter  was  ordered  up  with  his 
mortar  flotilla  to  shell  out  the  heights,  and  at  two  o'clock 
on  the  28th  of  June  the  signal  to  weigh  anchor  was  given, 
and  with  the  Iroquois  (Roland  commanding),  the  Oneida 
(S.  P.  Lee),  the  Richmond  (James  Alden),  and  Sciota, 
Pinola,  and  Winona,  slowly  steamed  up  into  the  fire  of 
the  batteries. 

The  rebel  guns  opened  on  the  fleet,  the  shot  apparently 
being  directed  principally  on  the  flag-ship.  As  the  Hart- 
ford slowly  approached,  moving  only  fast  enough  to  give 
steerage  way,  she  opened  a  fearful  fire  from  her  starboard 
battery.  She  was  so  near  that  the  gunners  on  shore  could 
be  plainly  seen  working  their  guns  and  waving  their  hats 
in  defiance.  Farragut,  with  his  accustomed  audacity, 
mounted  to  the  mizen  rigging  to  direct  the  movements  ; 
but  his  life  there  was  not  worth  a,  farthing,  for  the  enemy 
fired  too  high,  and  hence  their  concentrated  storm  of  shot 
and  shell  tore  through  the  rigging  of  the  vessel,  shrieking 
in  a  perfect  hurricane  around  him.     He  therefore  de- 
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i  to  the  deck,  and  not  two  minutes  after,  the  rigging 
where  he  had  been  standing  was  torn  into  shreds.  Had 
he  remained  a  little  longer,  he  undoubtedly  would  have 
fallen  a  dead  or  wounded  man  on  the  deck  below. 

For  two  hours  he  lay  broadside  to  the  batteries,  pour- 
ing in  an  incessant  fire,  when,  finding  that  he  could  not  bring 
his  gmis  to  bear  any  longer,  he  put  on  steam  and  shot  past, 
up  the  river.  He  had  been  struck  by  a  splinter,  which, 
however,  only  made  a  bruise.  The  Richmond,  Oneida, 
Pinola,  Sciota,  ran  the  batteries  with  him.  Captain 
Craven,  of  the  Brooklyn,  had  received  orders  not  to  leave 
any  batteries  behind  him  without  silencing  them,  and  after 
sustaining  the  same  fire  for  two  hours,  dropped  down  the 
river,  remaining  with  the  Kennebeck,  Katahdin,  and 
Porter  mortar  fleet.  The  loss  on  those  which  succeeded 
in  passing  the  batteries  was  forty-five. 

Farragut  now  sent  dispatches  to  Captain  Davis,  com- 
manding the  squadron  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and 
Halleck,  asking  their  cooperation  in  the  movements 
against  Vicksburg.  In  the  mean  time,  he  ■\vrote  to  the 
Government,  that,  though  he  might  be  able  to  silence  the 
batteries  of  Vicksburg,  and  could  go  up  and  down  when 
he  chose,  yet  the  place  could  not  be  captured  without  the 
aid  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  to  approach  it  from 
the  rear.  The  bombardment,  however,  was  kept  up, 
though  with  but  little  effect. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  Farragut  again  steamed 
past  the  batteries,  and  anchored  below  "with  the  rest  of  liis 
fleet.  The  next  month  he  fulfilled  his  threat  against 
Donaldsonville,  unless  the  inhabitants  ceased  the  prac- 
tice of  firing  on  his  vessels  as  they  passed  up  and  down 
the  river,  and  opened  his  guns  on  the  place  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed it. 
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He  also  dispatched  a  part  of- his  force  to  take  Gal- 
veston, Corpus  Christi,  and  Sabine  City.  Commander 
W.  B.  Eenshaw  captured  tlie  former,  and  G.  W.  Kittredge 
seized  Corpus  Christi,  and  Acting-master  F.  Crocker  Sa- 
bine Pass.  Lieut-commander  Thos.  McKean  Buchanan 
was  also  dispatched  to  the  Southwest  Pass  ;  and  up  the 
Teche  he  had  a  sharp  engagement  with  rebel  batteries, 
and  the  rebel  gunboat  Cotton. 

The  next  month  we  find  Farragut  again  down  the 
river,  in  front  of  Baton  Rouge — a  part  of  his  fleet  assist- 
ing ill  the  engagement  on  land,  in  which  the  gallant  Gen- 
eral Williams  fell  in  the  very  moment  of  victory. 

His  career  during  the  rest  of  the  season  was  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  for  hard  work,  without  any  great  battles. 
Among  the  incidents  illustrative  of  his  character  that 
abound  on  the  Mississippi,  is  one  which  showed  his 
sang  froid.  In  order  to  show  how  impervious  iron- 
clads could  be  made  against  the  heaviest  shot,  he  was 
asked  one  time  to  accompany  the  Benton,  the  strongest 
boat  in  Davis's  fleet,  in  a  reconnoissance  of  a  new  battery 
that  had  been  erected  near  Vicksburg.  He  did  so  ;  but 
the  vessel  had  been  hut  a  short  time  under  the  fire  of  the 
battery,  when  a  heavy  shot  crashed  through  the  mailed 
sides,  and,  striking  a  person  beside  him,  tore  him  to  frag- 
ments, throAving  the  blood  and  clotted  flesh  over  his 
own  person.  Gazing  a  moment  at  the  frightful  spec- 
tacle, he  coolly  turned  to  the  officer  beside  him  and  said  : 
"  I  am  not  going  to  stay  here ;  I  am  going  on  deck." 
It  seemed  a  curious  place  to  go  for  safety ;  but  the  anec- 
dote throws  a  world  of  light  on  the  character  of  the  man. 
When  the  storm  raged  fiercest,  and  shot  and  shell  fell 
thickest  on  the  vessel,  he  wished  to  stand  on  her  exposed 
deck. 
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But  the  next  year,  in  the  very  montli  (April)  in  whicli 
he  passed  the  "batteries  of  forts  Philip  and  Jackson,  he 
again  showed  what  wooden  vessels  cotdd  do  against  for- 
midable shore  batteries.  Grant  was  working  his  slow, 
toilsome  way  towards  Vicksburg,  and  Farragut  was 
ordered  up  to  cooperate  with  him.  But  since  he  was 
there  the  year  before,  the  rebels,  owing  to  the  stupidity  of 
the  War  Department,  which,  in  the  face  of  Porter's 
earnest  representations,  refused  to  occupy  Port  Hudson, 
had  erected  formidable  works,  which  were  more  difficult 
to  pass  than  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg. 

With  the  flag-ship  Harttbrd,  accompanied  by  the  Rich- 
mond, armed  vnth  twenty-six  eight  and  nine-inch  Colura- 
biads,  the  Mississippi,  with  twenty-one,  the  Monongahela 
with  sixteen  heavy  guns,  and  the  gunboats  Kineo,  Al- 
batross, Sachem,  and  Gennessee,  carrying  each  three 
Columbiads  and  two  rilled  32-pounders  (all  screw  pro- 
pellers except  the  Mississippi),  he,  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  of  April,  anchored  below  the  place.  Here  the  pre- 
parations were  all  completed,  and  as  Farragnt  determined 
to  run  the  terrible  gauntlet  in  the  night,  and  hence  could 
have  no  lights  aboard  the  vessels,  the  decks,  gun-carriages 
and  nettings  were  whitewashed,  so  that  the  gunners  could 
disting-uish  enough  to  work  their  pieces.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  reached  Prophet's  Island,  in  fuU  view  of  the  rebel 
batteries.  Four  mortar-boats  were  anchored  some  three 
miles  distant,  to  throw  shells  into  the  hostile  works.  At 
one  o'clock  these  opened  fire,  and  all  the  afternoon  the 
blazing  shells  swept  in  long  curves  over  the  stream  and 
dropped  amid  the  hostile  guns.  They  seemed,  however, 
to  produce  but  little  effect.  A  small  land  force  had  been 
sent  to  the  rear  of  the  garrison  to  distract  their  attention  ; 
for  Farragnt,  notwithstanding  his  former  success,  saw 
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clearly  enough  that  his  vessels  were  to  be  put  to  a  severer 
test  than  ever  before. 

That  night,  "when  all  was  ready,  the  Hartford  ran  up 
a  red  light — the  signal  to  weigh  anchor — and  the  little 
fleet  moved  cautiously  up  the  stream.  The  Hartford, 
with  the  Albatross  lashed  to  her  side,  led  the  van,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Richmond  with  the  Gemiessee,  and  the 
Monongahela  with  the  Kineo,  The  Mississippi  and  Sa^ 
chem  came  last.  The  rebel  batteries  extended  for  nearly 
four  miles  along  the  banks,  tier  above  tier.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  past  year  had  not  been  lost  on  the  enemy, 
and  they  had  fortified  the  place  so  that  it  was  thought 
impossible  for  boats  to  get  past  it.  Made  perfectly  aware 
by  their  men  on  watch  of  the  movements  of  Farragut, 
the  latter  had  scarcely  started,  when  signal-lights  flashed 
from  battery  to  battery,  and  then  a  blaze  leaped  up  on  the 
shore  from  a  piLe  of  combustibles  gathered  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  soon  swelled  to  a  conflagration  that  made  the 
whole  bosom  of  the  stream  in  front,  light  as  day.  Not- 
withstanding all  his  precaution,  it  was  plain  that  Farragut 
would  have  light  enough  on  his  awful  passage.  When 
the  silent,  dark  vessels  entered  this  illuminated  space,  the 
fire  of  the  rebel  batteries  was  awful  beyond  conception. 
The  vessels  at  once  poured  in  their  starboard  broadsides, 
as  rapidly  as  the  guns  could  be  loaded  and  fired.  There 
was  but  little  air  stirring.  The  huge  volumes  of  smoke, 
rolling  out  in  fierce  contortions  over  the  ruddy  bosom  of 
the  stream,  added  indescribably  to  the  terror  of  the  com- 
bat, while  above  it  the  shells  rose  and  fell  incessantly, 
with  shrieks  that  ribbed  the  continuous  thunder-peal  be- 
low with  a  strange,  unearthly  sound.  The  immense 
volumes  of  smoke  soon  wrapped  river  and  shore  in  im- 
penetrable darkness,  rent  only  by  the  solid  sheets  of  fire 
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that  burst  through.  Amid  this  terrific  uproar  there  arose 
from  the  water  the  despairing  cry  of  "  Help !  oh,  help  !  " 
from  a  drowning  man  who  had  fallen  overboard.  But 
amid  this  wild  hurricane  of  death  no  help  could  be  given, 
and  the  cry  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  as  the  poor  fellow  was 
borne  down  by  the  swift  current,  tiU  it  was  lost  in  the 
distance.  The  river  was  narrow  at  this  point,  and  soon 
the  ships,  in  the  smoke  and  darkness,  could  not  see  each 
other,  and  again  and  again  barely  escaped  firing  a  broad- 
side into  each  other.  The  shouts  of  the  officers  rose  over 
the  din,  and  the  whole  scene  became  one  of  complete  be- 
wilderment ;  yet  the  brave  ships  struggled  on,  stemming 
the  mighty  current,  in  the  stern  endeavor  to  pass  this 
gateway  of  hell.  An  officer  stood  on  the  prow  of  each 
vessel,  striving  to  pierce  the  gloom,  while  a  line  of  men 
stretched  from  him  to  the  stern,  to  transmit  orders ;  for  if 
she  should  run  aground  in  the  darkness,  her  doom 
was  sealed.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  this  fearful  nightly 
combat  lasted,  before  the  Hartford,  with  the  Albatross 
lashed  to  her  side,  succeeded  in  passing  beyond  the  bat- 
teries. Farragut  now  turned  his  eye  down  stream,  to  see 
what  had  become  of  the  rest  of  his  fleet ;  but  not  a  vessel 
greeted  his  eye,  except,  through  the  intervening  darkness, 
now  and  then  a  black  hull  would  start  out  amid  the  gushes 
of  flame,  that,  like  a  blaze  of  lightning,  illuminated  the 
river,  showing  that  they  were  still  struggling  below.  The 
Richmond  came  next  to  him,  but  a  shell  had  entered  her 
starboard  port,  bursting  inside  with  a  terrifi,c  explosion 
that  almost  lifted  the  strong  ship  from  the  water.  Soon 
after  a  storm  of  shot  burst  through  her  bulwarks,  sending 
everything  to  wreck  in  its  passage.  Lieut.-Commander 
Curamings,  with  speaking  trumpet  in  hand,  wa^  shouting 
out  over  the  uproar  to  his  crew  at  the  time,  and  by  his 
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side  stood  Captain  Alden,  and  both  fell  at  once  to  the 
deck — the  former  with  his  left  leg  torn  off  just  below  the 
knee.  As  they  bore  him  away,  he  said  :  "  Put  a  tourni- 
quet on  my  leg,  boys.  Send  my  letters  to  my  wife,  and 
tell  her  I  fell  in  doing  my  duty."  As  the  surgeon  took 
oif  the  shattered  limb,  he  said,  "  I  would  willingly  give 
my  other  leg,  if  we  could  but  pass  those  batteries."  The 
vessel  struggled  on  amid  flame  and  smoke,  and  succeeded 
in  passing  the  most  powerful  batteries,  when  a  shot  en- 
tered her  steam-chest,  which  so  disabled  her  that  she 
began  to  drift  helplessly  down  streahi.  Just  theu  a  tor- 
pedo burst  under  her  stern,  with  a  force  that  made  all  her 
timbers  quiver.  The  Gennessee,  which  was  alongaide,.  now 
took  her  in  tow,  and  steamed  rapidly  down  stream.  The 
Monongahela,  with  the  Kineo,  that  came  next,  fared  but 
little  better.  Her  commander  (McKinstry)  fell  early  in 
the  battle,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Lieutenant 
Thomas.  In  the  smoke  and  darkness,  she  lost  the  chan- 
nel, and  suddenly  found  herself  aground  directly  under 
the  fire  of  a  heavy  battery,  where  she  lay  tor  nearly  a 
half  an  hour,  riddled  and  torn  by  shot  and  shell.  At 
length  she  succeeded  iu  bacldng  off",  and  once  more  boldly 
turned  her  prow  up  stream,  and  began  to  stem  the  rapid 
current.  But  the  tremendous  fire  to  which  she  had  been 
so  long  exposed  had  disabled  her  machinery,  and  it  was 
soon  evident  that  the  gallant  struggle  was  in  vain,  and 
she  too  dropped  down  to  the  mortar  fleet  at  Prophet's 
Island.  Last  of  all  came  tlie  noble  Mississippi,  with  a 
wew  of  three  hundred  aboard,  sweeping  proudly  over  the 
waters  whose  name  she  bore,  with  the  Selma  lashed  to  her 
larboard  side,  to  assist  her  in  case  her  machinery  gave  way. 
She  got  opposite  the  town,  and,  feeling  that  her  greatest 
danger  was  over,  put  on  steam  and  shot  swiftly  ahead. 
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The  next  moment  alie  struck  bottom  near  the  western 
shore,  having  lost  her  course  in  the  darkness.  There  she 
lay,  a  moveless  target.  The  enemy  saw  her,  and  imme- 
diately concentrated  an  awful  fire  upon  her.  Captain 
Smith  ordered  the  gunners  to  keep  up  their  fire,  and  her 
broadsides  exploded  so  rapidly  that  one  could  scarcely 
count  the  reports,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  put  forth 
every  effort  to  get  the  vessel  afloat.  Her  decks  were  soon 
slippery  with  blood,  and  the  dead  and  wounded  lay 
strewn  around  like  autumn  leaves.  The  ship,  however, 
under  her  great  headway,  had  buried  herself  so  deep  in 
the  mud  that  she  could  not  be  forced  off,  and  Smith  re- 
solved to  destroy  her.  Amid  the  raining  shot,  com- 
bustibles were  piled  fore  and  affc,  to  be  fired  as  soon  as  the 
crew  had  taken  to  the  boats.  By  some  mistake  the  torch 
was  applied  forward  before  the  order  was  given,  and  while 
the  crew  still  crowded  the  deck.  A  panic  followed,  and 
some  flung  themselves  overboard,  many  of  whom  were 
drowned.  Captain  Smith,  however,  coolly  lighted  his 
segar,  and  quietly,  but  rapidly,  hurried  the  men  ashore  ; 
and  then,  spiking  the  guns — many  of  them  with  his  own 
hand — he,  with  Lieutenant  Dewey  and  Engineers  Boek- 
elder  and  Tower,  who  had  stood  by  him  t«  share  his  fate, 
left  the  vessel,  and  stepped  on  hoard  the  iron-clad  Essex,, 
which  had  come  to  his  assistance,  commanded  by  Captain 
Caldwell,  and  amid  the  tempest  of  shot  and  shell  that 
incessantly  swept  both  vessels,  removed  all  the  sick  and. 
wounded,  and  dropped  down  stream.  As  the  light  of  the 
burning  vessel  arose  on  the  midnight  air,  the  enemy  on- 
shore sent  up  frantic  yells  of  delight.  The  next  moment 
two  shells  burst  in  the  abandoned  ship,  scattering  several, 
casks  of  turpentine  amid  the  blazing  combustibles.  A 
torrent  of  fire  immediately  rolled  over  the  vessel,  which,. 
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lightened  by  the  removal  of  her  crew  and  the  action  of  the 
flames,  now  slowly  floated  off ;  and  her  bow,  catching  the 
downward  current,  swung  heavily  down  stream,  bringing 
her  other  broadside  to  bear,  which  had  not  yet  been  used. 
The  guns,  heated  by  the  fire,  soon  began  to  go  off,  one 
after  another,  as  though  fired  by  an  invisible  hand.  The 
flag  was  still  floating  above  the  flaming  ruin,  and  the 
grand  old  vessel,  as  if  conscious  that  the  country's  honor 
was  committed  to  her  keeping,  swept  steadily  down 
stream,  flaunting  her  colors  in  the  face  of  the  foe,  and  in 
her  death-struggles  still  thundering  on  the  hostile  batteries. 
It  was  a  wild  and  grand  spectacle  that  she  presented,  as, 
erect  amid  the  roaring  flames — not  wildly  swaying  with  the 
current,  but  moving  steadily,  as  though  steered  by  an  un- 
seen hand,  with  her  flag  still  flying  and  her  guns  roaring 
— she  passed  proudly  and  all  alone,  out  of  tlie  desolating 
fira  Still '  drifting  with  the  current,  she  swept  on  till 
Prophet's  Island  concealed  her  form.  Then  there  sud- 
denly arose  a  pyramid  of  fire  and  smoke,  lighting  up  the 
shores  like  a  conflagration,  followed  by  an  earthquake 
sound.  The  fire  had  reached  her  magazine,  and  in  one 
loud  explosion  the  proud  vessel,  which  had  so  long  braved 
the  seas,  went  to  the  bottom,  caiTying  her  flag  with  her. 
Of  about  three  hundred  that  composed  her  crew,  sixty- 
five,  or  nearly  a  quarter,  were  IdUed,  wounded,  or  taken 
prisoners.  Seventy,  who  reached  the  western  shore,  made 
their  way  through  the  woods  and  swamps,  and  finally 
reached  the  ships  below. 

Farragut,  with  the  Albatross,  was  now  above  the  place, 
but  all  alone.  His  fleet  was  cut  off  from  him.  He  had 
not  only  been  lucky  in  getting  safely  through,  but  his  ves- 
sel had  been  handled  with  consummate  skill ;  for  it  was 
necessary  to  strike  the  rapid  current  running  almost  at 
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right  angles  to  Hs  course,  as  he  passed  the  point,  so  as  to 
keep  his  bows  from  being  swept  around,  and  the  vessel 
borne  back  down  the  stream  under  the  batteries.  In  the 
darkness,  this  was  a  very  difficult  matter. 

Though  he  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  the  vessels  he 
needed  above  the  place,  he  at  once  began  to  bombard  it, 
while  the  fleet  attacked  it  irom  below. 

In  the  subsequent  siege  of  the  place  by  Banks,  Farra- 
gut  did  good  service,  inflicting  severe  injury  on  the  rebel 
batteries. 

While  at  Port  Hudson  he  heard,  in  the  latter  part  of 
June,  that  DonaldsonviHe  was  about  to  be  attacked  by  the 
rebels,  and  moved  down  before  it,  and  on  the  day  of 
attack  opened  such  a  flanking  fire  on  the  enemy  that  he 
was  obliged  to  withdraw,  although  the  storming  party  had 
already  got  mside.      He  also  bombarded  Grand  Gulf. 

Much  impatience  was  exhibited  East  at  the  slowness 
^rith  which  operations  went  on  around  Vicksburg.  Far- 
ragut  was  blamed  by  a  portion  of  the  press.  Among 
other  papers  which  showed  dissatisfaction  with  his  course 
was  the  Journal  of  Com'rmrce.  This  one  he  took  notice 
of  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  saying  tliat 
he  did  so  because  he  heard  that  the  information  of  the 
writer  was  obtained  from  the  War  Department. 

His  duties  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  coast  of 
Texas,  the  blockading  of  which  was  under  his  charge,  were 
not  of  the  kind  most  congenial  to  his  tastes,  for  a  great  part 
of  the  time  he  was  compelled  to  keep  his  squadron  scattered 
on  every  side.  Guerrillas  had  to  be  attacked  in  one  place, 
an  annoying  little  battery  silenced  in  another,  streams  and 
channels  opened  to  our  forces,  or  shut  to  blockade  run- 
ners, and  rebel  property  destroyed  where  it  was  of  use  to 
the  Confederate  government — making  those  duties  varied 
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and  harrassjng.  Here  and  there,  too,  losses  were  sus- 
tained ■whicli  he  had  no  means  of  preventing,  as  most  of 
the  work  had  to  be  done  by  subordinates  that,  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  had  to 
act  without  specific  orders. 

Hence  it  was  with  satisfaction  that  he  heard  he  was  to 
to  be  removed  from  this  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare  on  the 
water,  and  once  more  hoist  bis  pennant  on  the  deep.  The 
strongholds  on  the  Mississippi  having  fallen,  the  Govern- 
ment next  turned  its  attention  to  Mobile,  It  was  decided 
that  a  land  and  naval  force  combined  should  opei'ate 
against  it — the  former  under  Generals  Canby  and  Granger, 
and  the  latter  under  Farragut.  In  January,  1864,  he 
sailed  for  Mobile  Bay  to  make  a  reconnoissance  of  the  forts 
and  batteries,  and  vessels  commanding  its  entrance,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their 
strength,  Morgan  and  Gaines  were  the  chief  forts  bar- 
ring it,  and  he  gives  the  following  as  the  results  of  bis 
investigations : 


On  the  morning  of  the  30th  instant  I  made  a  reconnoiasance  of  Forts 
Morgan  and  Gaines.  I  went  in  oyer  the  tar  in  the  gunboat  Ootorara,  Lieu- 
'tenant  Commander  Lowe,  taiing  the  Itasca  in  company  as  a  precaution 
.against  accident  We  passed  up  to  Land  Island,  and  laid  abreast  of  the 
Jight-house  on  it.  The  day  was  uncoranionly  fine  and  the  air  very  clear. 
We  were  distant  from  the  forts  three  (3)  and  Uiroe  and  a  half  (3^)  miles, 
and  oonld  aee  everything  distinctly,  bo  that  it  was  easy  to  verify  the  state- 
ments of  the  refugee  Mcintosh,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  gtma  visible  on 
the  baations  of  the  fort.  I  could  count  the  guns  and  fie  men  who  stood  by 
them;  conld  see  the  piles  that  had  been  driven  across  from  Fort  Gaines  to 
the  channel  opposite  Fort  Morgan — the  object  of  which  is  to  force  the  ships 
to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  latter.  There  were  no  vessels  in  the  bay 
except  one  transport  steamer. 

I  am.  satisfied  that  if  I  had  one  iron-clad  at  this  time,  I  could  destroy 
their  whole  force  in  the  bay,  and  reduce  the  forts  .it  my  leisure,  by  cooper- 
ation with  our  land  forces — say  five  thousand  men.  "We  must  have  about 
two  thousand  and  five  hundred  men  in  the  rear  of  each  fort,  to  malie  regular 
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approaches  by  land,  and  to  prevent  tte  garriaon's  receiving  supplies  and  re- 
inforcements ;  the  fleet  to  run  the  batteries,  and  fight  the  floljlia  in  the  bay. 
But  without  iron-olada,  we  should  not  be  able  to  fight  the  enemy's  vessels  of 
that  class  with  much  proapeot  of  success,  as  the  latter  woald  lie  on  the  flats 
where  onr  ships  could  not  go  to  destroy  them.  Wooden  vessels  can  do  noth- 
ing with  them  unless  by  getting  within,  one  or  two  hundred  yai'ds,  so  as  to 
ram  them  or  pour  in  a  broadside, 

I  am  told  by  Mr.  Shoet,  the  first  engineer,  that  two  of  the  iron-olads 
now  being  constmoted  at  St.  Louis  are  finished,  and  that  three  or  four  otight 
to  be  by  this  time.    If  I  could  get  these,  I  would  attack  them  at  once. 

There  was  a  very  fiill  and  elaborate  description  of  the 
rebel  works  in  and  about  Mobile  bay  and  harbor  furnished 
by  a  mechanic  from  New  Hampshire  who  was  employed  in 
the  South  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  and  who  took  work 
at  his  trade  at  Mobile  on  half-pay  to  escape  conscription. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  fiarlough  granted  him  that  he  might 
visit  his  father  in  Alabama  or  Florida,  he  escaped  to  Pen- 
sacola,  and  at  this  time  was  on  board  the  Octorara.  Ac- 
cording to  his  statement  Fort  Morgan  mounted  some  thirty 
guns  in  all — a  portion  of  them  carrying  an  enormous 
weight  of  metal — and  Fort  Gaines  twenty-one.  There 
were  also  three  steamers  and  four  rams  inside,  waiting  to 
receive  any  vessels  that  might  succeed  in  passing  the  forts. 
Batteries  also  lined  the  shore,  and  torpedoes  passed  the 
bed  of  the  channel.  That  Farragut  thought  "with  one 
iron-clad  he  could  destroy  all  the  force  in  the  bay"  shows 
a  daring  and  consciousness  of  power  that  would  be  alarm- 
ing in  any  one  but  a  commander  who  was  not  born  to  be 


The  latter  part  of  next  month  (February),  he  shelled 
Fort  Powell  on  Shell  Island  in  Grant's  Pass  for  a  week, 
but  made  but  little  impression  on  it,  as  he  could  not,  on 
account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  get  his  vessels 
nearer  than  4000  yards.  The  powerful  rebel  ram  Tennes- 
see !aad  not  at  this  time  got  over  Dog  Elver  Bar  into  the 
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harbor,  and  Farragut  wished  to  make  ffis  attack  before  she 
did. 

On  the  1st  of  March  he  again  bombarded  Fort  Powell, 
and  in  an  horn-  and  a  half  silenced  it  During  the  day, 
however,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  saw  the  Tennessee  steam 
slowly  up  opposite  Grant's  Pass,  where  his  squadron  lay. 
He  now  wrote  to  the  Department  that  it  would  be  "much 
more  difficult  to  take  Mobile  with  wooden  vessels  than  it 
would  have  been  a  week  ago." 

A  month  later  he  says : 

I  fully  understand  and  appreciate  my  situation.  The  experience  I  had 
of  the  fight  between  the  Arlcansas  and  Admiral  Davis's  vessels  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, showed  plainly  how  nneqaal  the  cflntest  is  between  iroii-clads  and 
wooden  vessels  in  loss  of  life,  unless  you  succeed  in  destroying  the  iron-olad. 
I  therefore  deeply  regret  that  the  Department  Jias  not  been  able  to  give  us 
ONE  of  the  many  iron-olads  that  are  off  Oharlestoc  and  on  the  Mississippi. 
I  have  always  loOlted  for  the  latter,  hut  it  appears  that  it  talies  us  twice  as 
long  to  hnild  an  iron-clad  as  any  one  else.  Ih  looks  as  if  the  contractors  and 
the  fates  were  against  ns.  While  the  rebels  are  beniling  their  whole  ener- 
gies to  the  war,  our  people  are  expecting  the  war  to  close  by  defafilt;  and  if 
they  do  not  awaken  to  a  sense  of  their  danger  soon,  it  will  be  so. 

Butl>e  assured,  sir,,  that  the  navy  will  do  ilsdnty,  let  the  issne  come  when 
it  may,  or  I  am  greatly  deceived. 

I  think  you  have  many  ready  and  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  their  conn- 
try  can  reciuire  of  thera. 

All  I  ask  of  them  is  to  do  their  whole  duty  ;  the  result  belongs  to  God, 

A  few  weeks  subsequent  to  this  he  says: 

My  mail  from  'Saw  Orleans  this  morning  is  very  discouraging.  Our 
army  is  not  only  falling  back  to  that  most  demoralizing  of  places,  STcw  Or- 
leans, but  I  am  informed  by  Lieutenant-Commander  Cook,  at  Matagorda, 
that  General  Banks  has  ordered  Matagorda  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  forts 
and  earthworks  to  be  destroyed.  The  general  is  in  Uew  Orleans ;  the  army 
SBid  to  be  at  Morganzia,  just  above  Port  Hudson,  on  the  western  shore. 

I  ran  in  shore  yesterday,  and  took  a  good  look  at  the  iron-clad  Tennessee. 
She  flies  the  blue  flag  of  Admiral  Buchanan,  She  has  four  ports  of  a  side, 
out  of  which  she  fights,  I  understand  from  the  refugees,  four  7-inch  Brooks 
rifles,  and  two  19-ineh  columbiads.  She  has  a  torpedo  fixture  on  the  bow. 
Their  four  iron-clads  and  three  wooden  gunboats  make  quite  a  formidable 
appearance. 
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The  Department  has  not  yet  rospouded  to  my  call  for  the  iron-clads  in  the 
Hiasissippi,  whioli  I  was  led  to  belieye  were  intended  for  this  squadron. 

I  am  plating  heavy  iron  cuttara  on  the  hows  of  my  vessels,  and  shall  also 
have  torpedoes  to  place  me  on  aa  equality  with  my  enemy,  if  ho  comes  ont- 
Bide.  No  doubt  he  will  have  the  advantage  of  me  inside,  aa  they  are  plant- 
ing them  every  day ;  we  can  see  them  distinctly  when  at  work. 

Torpedoes  are  not  so  agreeable  when  used  on  both  sides ;  therefore  I  have 
reluctantly  brought  myself  to  it^  and  have  always  deemed  it  uuworthy  of 
a  chivalrous  nation ;  hut  it  does  not  do  to  give  your  enemy  such  a  decided 
Bupedority  over  you. 

Thus  the  winter  and  spring  wore  away,  and  mid-sum- 
mer came  before  the  preparations  were  completed  for  the 
contemplated  attack.  Farragut  was  at  length  informed 
that  the  iron-clad  Tecumaeh  had  arrived  at  Pensacola. 
There  she  was  detained  for  want  of  coal,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  Captain  Jenkins,  of  the  Richmond,  Craven  said 
on  his  arrival,  "God  knows  when  I  should  have  got 
here."  He  worked  incessantly  to  carry  out  Farragut's 
wishes,  and  the  latter  said  of  him,  "  He  carries  out  the 
spirit  of  one  of  Lord  Collingwood's  best  sayings,  '  Not  to 
be  afraid  of  doing  too  much  ;  those  who  are,  seldom  do  as 
much  as  they  ought.'" 

On  the  8th  of  July  he  had  an  interview  with  General 
Canby,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  latter  should  first 
invest  Fort  Gaines  with  the  army ;  and  the  troops  were 
landed  for  that  purpose,  and  began  to  throw  up  works. 
He,  in  the  mean  time,  had  issued  the  following  order: 

strip  your  vessels  and  prepare  for  the  conflict.  Send  down  all  your 
superfluous  spara  and  rigging.  Trice  up  or  remove  the  whiskers.  Put  up 
the  aplinter-nets  on  the  starboai-d  aide,  and  bari-icade  the  wheel  and  steers- 
men with  sails  and  hammocks.  Lay  chains  or  sand-baga  on  the  decks  over 
the  machittery,  to  resist  a  plunging  fire.  Hang  the  sheet-chains  over  the 
side,  or  raake  any  other  arrangement  for  security  that  your  ingenuity  may 
suggest.  Land  your  starboard  hoata,  or  lower  and  tow  them  to,  the  port 
side,  and  lower  the  port  boats  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Place  a  leadsman 
and  the  pilot  in  the  port-quarter  boat,  or  the  one  most  convenient  to  the 
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TIio  Tesaela  will  run  past  the  forts  in  couples,  lashed  side  hy  side,  aa  here- 
inafter designated.  The  flag-ship  will  lead,  and  ateor  from.  Sand  Island  IT. 
by  E.  by  eompaas,  until  abreast  of  Fort  Morgan;  then  N-W.  half  F,,  unMl 
past  the  Middle  Ground ;  then  IT.  by  W. ;  and  the  othavs,  as  designated  ia 
the  drawing,  will  follow  in  due  order,  until  ordered  to  anchor;  hut  the  bow 
and  quarter  line  must  be  preserved,  to  give  the  chase-guns  a  fair  range ;  and 
each  vessel  muat  be  kept  astern  of  the  broadside  of  the  nest  ahead.  Each 
vessel  will  keep  a  very  little  on  the  starboard  [[oarter  of  his  nest  ahead,  and 
when  abreast  of  the  fort  will  keep  directly  astern,  and  as  we  pass  the  fort 
will  take  the  same  distanoe  on  the  port-quarter  of  the  next  ahead,  to  enable 
the  stem  guns  to  fire  clear  of  the  nest  vessel  astern. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  the  admiral  to  get  aa  dose  to  the  foii  as  possible 
before  opening  fire;  the  ships,  however,  will  open  fire  the  moment  the  enemy- 
opens  upon  us,  with  their  chase  and  other  guna,  as  fastaa  they  can  be  brought 
to  bear.  Use  abort  fuses  for  the  shell  and  shrapaell,  and  as  soon  as  within 
three  or  four  hundred  yards,  give  the  grape.  It  is  underotoDd  that  hereto- 
fore we  have  fired  too  high ;  but  with  grape-shot  it  la  neeessaay  to  elevate  a 
little  above  the  object,  as  grape  wiU  dribble  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun. 
If  one  or  more  of  the  vessels  be  disabled,  their  partnoia  must  carry  them 
through,  if  possible ;  but  if  they  cannot,  then  the  nest  astern  muat  render 
the  required  assistance ;  but  as  the  admiral  contemplates  movmg  with  the  flood- 
tide,  it  will  only  require  anfficient  power  to  keep  the  crippled  vessels  in  the 
chanuel. 

Vessels  that  can,  must  place  guns  upon  the  poop  and  topgallant  foreoaatle, 
and  in  the  tops  on  the  starboard  side.  Should  the  enemy  Are  grape,  they 
will  remove  the  men  from  the  topgallant  forecastle  and  poop  to  the  guns  be- 
low, out  of  grape  range. 

The  howitzers  ranst  keep  up  a  constant  fire  from  the  time  they  can  roach 
with  shrs,pnell  until  out  of  its  range, 

D.  G.  FAERAGUT, 
Sewr-Adimral,  Oommo/nding  W.  G.  £.  Squadron. 

The  preparations  having  been  completed,  the  signal  was 
hoisted  at  daylight,  August  5th,  to  weigh  anchor  and  get 
under  way.  The  wooden  vessels  were  lashed  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  The  Brooklyn,  Captain  James  Alden, 
commander,  led  the  fleet  with  the  Octorara,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  0.  H.  Greene,  on  the  port  side.  Next  came 
the  flag-ship  Hartford,  Captain  Percival  Drayton,  with  the 
Metacomet,  Lieutenan1>Comniander  J.  E.  Jowett ;  the 
Richmond,  Captain  T.  A.  Jenkins,  with  the  Port  Royal, 
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Lieutenant-Commander  B.  GheradI ;  tlie  Lackawana, 
Captain  G.  B.  Marcliand,  with  the  Seminole,  Commander 
E.  Donaldson;  the  Monongahela,  Commander  F,  H. 
Strong,  with  the  Kennebec,  Lieutenant-Commander  W, 
P.  McCann;  the  Ossipee,  Commander  W.  E.  LeRoy, 
with  the  Itasca,  Lieutenant-Commander  George  Brown  ; 
and  the  Oneida,  Commander  E.  M.  Mullany,  with  the 
Galena,  Lieutenant-Commander  C.  H.  WeUs,  completed 
the  lina 

It  was  a  novel  position  for  Farragut  to  find  himself 
in — following  instead  of  leading — and  one  which  he  took 
very  reluctantly,  and  only  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the 
officers,  who  said  that  the  Brooklyn,  having  four  chase 
guns  to  the  Hartford's  one,  and  also  an  ingenious  machine 
for  picking  up  torpedoes,  with  which  they  knew  the  chan- 
nel to  be  lined,  should  be  the  leading  vessel.  They  stated, 
moreover,  that  in  their  judgment  the  flag-ship,  on  the 
movements  and  signals  of  which  all  the  other  movements 
depended,  should  not  be  so  much  exposed  as  she  would  he 
at  the  head  of  the  line,  for  she  might  be  crippled  before 
they  came  up  with  the  forts.  Farragut  demurred  very 
much  to  this  arrangement,  saying  that  "  exposure  was  one 
of  the  penalties  of  rank  in  the  navy;"  besides,  it  did  not 
matter  where  the  flag-ship  was,  as  "she  would  always  be 
the  main  target  of  the  enemy." 

The  fleet,  with  the  Brooklyn  ahead,  steamed  slowly  on, 
and  at  a  quarter  to  seven  the  Tecumseh  fired  the  first  gun. 
Twenty  minutes  later  the  forts  opened  their  fire,  when  the 
Brooklyn  replied  with  two  100-pounder  Parrott  rifles,  and 
the  battle  fairly  commenced.  The  rebel  rams  and  iron- 
clads, lying  under  the  protection  of  the  fort,  added  their 
fire,  playing  almost  exclusively  on  the  wooden  vessels. 

Farragut  had  lashed  himself  near  the  maintop,  so  as  to 
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be  able  to  overlook  the  whole  scene,  and  watclied  with 
absorbing  anxiety  the  progress  of  the  fleet  through  the 
tremendous  fire  now  concentrated  upon  it.  Suddenly,  to 
his  utter  amazement,  he  saw  the  Brooklyn  stop  and  begin 
to  back,  causing  the  order  to  reverse  engines  to  pass  down 
through  the  whole  fleet,  and  bringing  it  to  a  sudden  halt 
just  as  it  was  entering  the  fiery  vortex.  "  What  could  this 
mean,"  had.  hardly  leaped  to  the  lips  of  Farragut,  when 
he  heard  the  cry,  "The  Tecumseh  is  going  down!" 
Glancing  his  eye  towards  the  spot  where  she  lay,  he  saw 
only  the  top  of  her  turrets  rapidly  disappearing  beneath 
the  water.  The  sight  at  this  moment  was  enough  to  try 
the  stoutest  heart,  and  it  brought  out,  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, all  the  heroism  in  the  man.  What  I  his  whole  line 
halted — the  Tecumseh,  for  which  he  had  waited  so  long, 
as  the  only  match  in  his  fleet  for  the  ram  Tennessee,  gone 
to  the  bottom  -with  aU  her  noble  crew,  and  the  fiery  tem- 
pest full  upon  him  I  With  his  usually  mild  face  now 
blazing  with  the  light  of  battle,  and  unalterable  resolu- 
tion written  on  every  lineament,  he  shouted  out,  in  a  voice 
that  rung  over  the  thunder  of  cannon,  to  start  the  engines 
and  steam  right  on ;  and,  dashing  to  the  head  of  the  line, 
with  his  bold  signal  fluttering  aloft  "  close  action,"  he 
drove  straight  for  the  blazing  fort,  followed  by  the  squad- 
ron,— the  commanders  believing,  as  he  said,  "that  they 
were  going  to  a  noble  death  with  their  commander-in- 
chief."  The  buoys  were  right  ahead  which  had  turned  the 
Brooklyn  back,  indicating  where  torpedoes  were  supposed 
to  be  sunk,  ready  to  lift  his  ship  into  the  air  as  they  had 
the  Tecumseh ;  but,  pointing  between  them,  the  order  was 
to  move  on,  and  with  the  foam  dashing  from  the  bows 
of  his  vessel  he  swept  forward,  "determined,"  he  said, 
"  to  take  the  chances."     The  fleet  followed,  gun  answering 
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gun,  in  one  continuous  thunder-peal  that  shook  land  and 
water. 

"Wheeling  to  the  northwest  as  he  kept  the  channel,  he 
brought  his  whole  broadside  to  bear  with  fearful  effect  on 
the  fort.  As  he  moved  in  flame  and  smoke  past  it,  still 
standing  high  up  in  the  rigging,  he  saiv  the  ram  Tennessee 
steam  out  to  attack  him.  He,  however,  did  not .  stop  to 
engage  her,  but,  giving  her  one  broadside,  kept  on  towards 
the  rebel  gunboats  Selma,  Gaines,  and  Morgan,  that  were 
raldng  him  with  a  scourging  fire.  The  Selma,  especially, 
by  keeping  on  his  bows,  made  sad  havoc  with  her  stern- 
guns,  while  his  own  100-pounder  rifle  could  not  be 
brought  to  bear,  as  its  carriage  had  been  shattered  by  a 
shell.  He  therefore  cast  off  his  consort,  the  Metacomet, 
with  orders  to  pursue  her.  She  at  once  gave  chase,  and, 
after  a  sharp  race  of  an  houi',  captured  her.  The  Morgan 
and  Gaines  ran  into  shallow  water  under  the  guns  of  the 
fort,  where  the  latter  was  set  on  fire,  but  the  former  in  the 
night  escaped  up  the  Mobile  river. 

The  other  vessels  follomng  in  the  wake  of  the  flag-ship, 
one  after  another  swept  past  the  batteries,  the  crews  loudly 
cheering,  and  were  signalled  by  FaiTagut  to  come  to  an- 
chor. But  the  officers  had  scarcely  commenced  clearing 
decks  when  the  rebel  ram  was  seen  boldly  standing  out 
into  the  bay,  and  steering  straight  for  the  fleet,  with 
the  purpose  of  attacking  it.  The  moment  Farragut  dis- 
covered it,  he  signalled  the  vessels  to  run  her  down,  and, 
hoisting  up  his  own  anchor,  ordered  the  pilot  to  drive  the 
Hartford  full  on  the  monster.  The  Monongahela,  under 
the  command  of  the  intrepid  Strong,  being  near  the  rear 
of  the  line,  was  still  moving  up  the  bay  when  he  saw  the 
ram  heading  for  the  line.  He  instantly  sheered  out,  and, 
ordering  on  a  full  head  of  steam,  drove  with  tremendous 
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force  straight  on  tlie  iron-clad  structure.  He  struck  her 
fair,  then,  swinging  round,  poured  a  broadside  of  eleven- 
inch  shot,  which,  fired  at  such  close  range,  fell  with  the 
weight  of  descending  rocks  on  her  mailed  side.  Yet  they 
bounded  back,  and  dropped  harmlessly  into  the  water. 
Wheeling,  he  again  struck  her,  though  he  had  carried 
away  his  own  iron  prow  and  cutwater.*  The  Lackawana 
came  next,  and  striking  the  ram  while  under  full  head- 
way, rolled  her  over  on  her  side.  Such  was  the  force  of 
the  shock  that  her  own  stem  was  cut  and  crushed  to  the 
planks  for  a  distance  of  three  feet  above  the  water's  edge 
to  five  feet  below,  springing  her  aleak.  If  his  yards  and 
topmasts  had  not  been  down,  they  would  have  gone  over- 
board under  the  shock.  As  the  vessel  swung  around 
broadside  to,  a  gunner  succeeded  in  planting  a  nine-inch 
shell,  fired  within  twelve  feet  of  the  ram,  into  one  of  the 
shutters,  breaking  it  into  fragments,  which  were  driven 
into  the  casemate.  The  rebels  could  be  seen  through  the 
portholes  making  defiant  gestures,  while  they  cursed,  and 
blackguarded  our  crew  in  revolting  language,  which  so 
exasperated  them  that  they  fired  on  them  with  muskets, 
and  even  hurled  a  spittoon  and  holy-stone  at  them,  which 
made  them  scatter.  The  next  moment,  down  came  Far- 
ragut  in  the  Hartford,  but  just  before  the  vessel  struck, 
the  ram  sheered  so  that  the  blow  was  a  glancing  one, 
and  the  former  rasped  along  her.  iron-plated  hull  and 
fell  alongside.  Recoiling  for  some  ten  or  twelve  feet,  the 
Hartford  poured  in  at  that  short  distance  a  whole  broad- 
side of  nine-inch  solid  shot,  hurled  with  charges  of  thirteen 
pounds  of  powder.  The  heavy  metal,  though  sent  with 
such  awful  force,  and  in  such  close  proximity,  made  no 

"  Strong,  by  this  bold  moTement,  doubtless  eayed  some  of  the  vessels,  and  ought 
to  have  been  promoted. 
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impression,  but  broke  into  fragments  on  the  mailed 
sides,  or  dropped  back  into  tlie  water.  The  sbot  and  sliell 
from  the  Tennessee,  on  the  other  hand,  went  crashing 
through  and  through  the  wooden  sides  of  the  Hartford, 
strewing  her  deck  with  the  dead.  One  150-pound  shell, 
exploding  inside,  prostrated  men  on  the  right  hand  and 
left,  one  of  the  fragments  going  through  the  spar  and 
berth  decks,  and  clean  through  the  launch  into  the  hold 
below  among  the  wounded. 

Parragut  now  stood  off,  and  began  to  make  a  circuit 
in  order  to  come  down  again,  when  the  Lackawana, 
which  was  driving  the  second  time  on  the  monster, 
struck  by  accident  the  Hartford  a  little  forward  of  the 
mizzen  mast,  and  cut  her  down  to  within  two  feet  of 
the  water.  She  was  at  first  thought  to  be  sinking, 
and  "  the  Admiral !  the  Admiral ! — save  the  Admi- 
ral !"  rang  over  the  shattered  deck.  But  Farragut, 
seeing  that  the  vessel  would  still  float,  shouted  out  to 
put  on  steam,  determined  to  send  her,  crushed  and 
broken  as  she  was,  full  on  the  ram. 

By  this  time  the  monitors  had  crawled  up,  and  were 
pouring  in  their  heavy  shot.  The  Chickesaw  got  under  the 
stern  and  knocked  away  the  smokestack,  while  the  Man- 
hattan sent  one  shot  clean  through  the  vessel,  and  disabled 
her  stem  port  shutter  with  a  shell,  so  that  the  gun  could 
not  be  used,  while  a  third  carried  away  the  steering  gear. 
Thus,  with  her  steering-chains  gone,  her  smokestack  shot 
away,  many  of  her  port  shutters  jammed,  the  Tennessee 
stood  amid  the  crowding  gunboate  like  a  bleeding  stag 
at  bay  among  the  hounds,  while  the  Ossipee,  Le  Boy 
commanding,  was  now  driving  towards  her  under  fiiU. 
headway ;  and  a  little  farther  oif,  bearing  down  on  the 
same  awful  errand,  were  coming  the  Hartford,  Mononga- 
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hela  and  Xiackawana  The  fate  of  the  poor  vessel  was 
now  sealed,  and  lier  commander  hoisted  the  white  flag, 
but  not  until  the  Ossipee  was  so  near,  that  Le  Koy  could 
not  prevent  a  collision,  and  his  vessel  rasped  heavily 
along  the  iron  sides  of  the  ram.  He  received  her  surren- 
der from  commander  Johnson — the  admiral,  Buchanan, 
having  been  previously  wounded  in  the  leg.  This  ended 
the  morning's  work,  and,  at  ten  minutes  past  ten,  Farra^ 
gut  brought  his  fleet  to  anchor  withm  four  miles  of  Fort 
Morgan. 

The  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  fleet  amounted 
to  two  hundred  and  twenty-two — among  the  latter  was 
Captain  Malloiy,  of  the  Galena.  Fifty-two  were  killed, 
of  which  twentv-five,  or  about  half,  were  killed  on  board 
the  Hartford,  showing  to  what  a  fcarfiil  fire  the  flag-ship 
had  been  exposed.  The  Brooklyn  was  the  nest  severest 
sufferer,  receiving  the  heaviest  lire  of  the  fort. 

The  loss  of  the  Teeumseh,  with  her  gallant  commander 
Craven  and  his  crew,  nearly  all  of  whom  went  to  the  bot- 
tom, chastened  somewhat  the  joy  over  this  great  victory. 
Craven  was  in  the  turret  when  the  torpedo  exploded, 
which  almost  lifted  the  iron-clad  from  the  water,  and 
blowing  such  a  huge  opening  in  her  bottom  that  she 
sunk  before  the  men  from  below  could  get  on  deck. 
Farragut,  when  he  saw  her  go  down,  and  just  as  he  was 
starting  to  the  head  of  the  line,  sent  Acting  Ensign 
Henry  C.  Nields  with  a  boat  to  rescue  any  of  the  sur- 
vivors that  might  be  swimming  in  the  water,  and  nobly 
did  he  perform  the  perilous  duty  assigned  him.  Sitting 
in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  he  gave  his  orders  coolly  as  his 
great  commander  could  have  done,  and  the  rowers  bent 
steadily  to  their  oars  while  shot  and  shell  fell  in  a  per- 
petual shower  around  them.     He  succeeded  in  picking 
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Up  ten  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.  A  smile  of 
pleasure  lighted  for  a  moment  Farragut's  face  as  he  saw 
from  his  high  perch  how  faithfully  and  heroically  the 
daring  youth  performed  his  perilous  task. 

The  only  other  vessel  lost  was  the  Philippi,  which  fol- 
lowed the  fleet  against  orders,  and  being  struck  by  a  shot 
was  run  ashore  by  her  commander  and  deserted,  when  the 
rebels  burned  her. 

Some  idea  of  the  terrible  fire  that  had  rolled  over  the 
waters  that  morning  may  be  obtained  by  reflecting  what 
an  enormous  amount  of  powder  must  have  been  exploded, 
smce  the  Hartford  and  Brooldyn  alone  fired  nearly  five 
thousand  pounds.  The  fleet  and  batteries  together  must 
have  expended  enough,  if  put  together,  to  have  lifted  the 
city  oi  Mobile  bodily  from  its  firm  foundations. 

The  spirit  of  the  commander  in  this  great  combat 
seemed  to  have  actuated  every  officer  and  man.  Farragut 
said  of  his  flag-lieutenant,  G.  Crittenden  Watson,  who 
stood  on  the  poop  during  the  entire  action,  attending  to 
the  signals,  "  He  is  a  scion  worthy  of  the  noble  stock  he 
sprang  from.'"  Drayton,  the  flag-captain,  said  that  al- 
though many  of  the  crew  had  never  before  seen  a  battle, 
not  one  flinched.  At  diiferent  times  the  greater  part  of 
tour  guns'  crews  were  swept  away,  yet  in  every  case  the 
killed  and  wounded  were  quietly  removed,  the  injury  at 
the  guns  made  good,  and  in  a  few  moments,  except  from 
the  crimson  deck,  nothing  could  lead  one  to  suspect  that 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary  routine  had  happened. 
Charles  Melville,  knocked  down  and  wounded  with  fifteen 
othera,  and  presenting  a  ghastly  spectacle,  no  sooner  got  his 
wounds  dressed  than  he  returned  to  his  gun,  and,  though 
scarcely  able  to  stand,  worked  it  bravely  to  the  last, 
Thomas  Fitzpatrick  set  the  same  splendid  example,  mov- 
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iiig  a  hero  amid  tlie  crew,  though  his  face  was  streaming 
with  blood.  The  same  could  be  said  of  Jam.es  E.  Garri- 
son, Thomas  O'Connel,  James  E.  Sterling,  and  Alexander 
Mack,  all  wounded — and  all  fighting  bravely  till  tlie  last 
shot  was  fired.  But  to  mention  all  who  bore  themselves 
worthily  and  well,  one  would  have  to  give  the  entire  list 
of  the  officers  and  crews. 

Two  days  after  the  victory,  Farragut  issued  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

MoUle  Bay,  Aug.  ^t'h,  1864  \ 
The  admiral  desires  the  fleet  to  return  thanlis  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
signal  yiotory  over  the  enemy  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  inBtont, 

D.  G.  FARRAGUT, 
Rear-Admiral  GommamMng  W.  &.  B.  Squadron. 

Thus,  after  eveiy  battle,  this  great  yet  humble  com- 
mander exclaimed,  "  Not  unto  us,  but  to  Thy  name  be  all 
the  praise  and  glory ! "  His  dependence  on  God  was  full 
and  complete,  yet  all  his  plans  were  laid  with  care  and 
consummate  skill.  He  showed  admirable  forethought  in 
lashing  his  ships  together ;  for  the  one  on  the  ferther  side 
from  the  fort  would  necessarily  receive  but  little  injury  ; 
and  therefore,  if  her  consort  was  disabled  by  the  enemy's 
fire,  could  carry  her  out  of  range,  and,  if  she  sunk,  "pick  up 
her  crew.  Hence,  though  he  lost  half  his  iieet^  he  would 
have  the  other  half  safe  in  Mobile  Bay  for  further  service. 
By  this  arrangement  he  also  shortened  his  line  of  battle 
one  half,  and  consequently  it  was  only  half  as  long  under 
fire  as  if  he  had  advanced  in  single  line.  If  they  had 
sailed  two  abreast  without  being  lashed  together,  there 
would  have  been  great  danger  of  getting  fouled. 

The  night  after  the  battle.  Fort  Powell  was  evacuated, 
the  rebels  blowing  it  up.     The  next  morning  the  Chick- 
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esaw  went  down  and  shelled  Foii;  Gaines,  and  the  foUow- 
mg  morning  Colonel  Anderson,  the  commander,  sent  a 
note  to  Farragut,  offermg  to  surrender,  and  asking  for 
terms.  The  reply  was,  first,  unconditional  surrender. 
When  this  was  done  the  prisoners  should  be  treated  in 
conformity  with  the  custom  of  civilized  nations,  and  pri- 
vate property,  with  the  exception  of  arras,  be  respected. 
These  terms  were  accepted,  and  at  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock 
the  same  morning  the  rebel  flag  came  down,  and  the  stai^ 
and  stripes  went  up,  amid  the  loud  and  prolonged  cheers 
of  the  fleet. 

Fort  Morgan  stUl  refiised  to  surrender,  and  Granger 
having  perfected  his  siege  operations,  Farragut  moved 
down  on  Sunday  night,  the  21st,  with  his  fleet,  and  next 
morning  at  daybreak  opened  a  terrific  bombardment  upon 
it.  The  batteries  on  shore  joined  in  with  their  ovenvhelm- 
ing  fire,  and  all  day  long  it  rained  a  horrible  tempest  on 
the  devoted  fort.  Farragutsaid:  "  A  more  magnificent  fire 
has  rarely  been  kept  up."  The  inhabitants  of  MobUe 
gathered  on  the  shores  and  house-taps  and  towers  to  gaze 
on  the  terrific  scene,  while  the  buildings,  though  miles 
away,  rattled  under  the  awful  explosions,  and  one  vast 
Hulphurous  cloud  heaved  and  tossed  above  the  quiet  waters 
of  the  bay.  Just  at  twilight  the  citadel  of  the  fort  took 
fire,  and  the  garrison,  finding  themselves  unable  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames,  which  now  shot  heavenward  in  the 
increasing  darkness,  flooded  the  magazine  to  prevent  its 
blowing  up,  and  threw  large  quantities  of  powder  into  the 
wells. 

All  night  long  the  bombardment  was  kept  up,  ribbing 
the  darkness  with  ghastly  seams  of  light,  as  shells  crossed 
and  recrossed  each  other  in  then'  fiery  track. 

Thus  the  fearful  night  wore  on,  and  at  six  in  the 
7 
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morning  a  dull,  heavy  explosion  came  over  the  bay  from 
tiie  smoking  fort,  and  half  an  hour  later  a  white  flag  was 
seen  to  wave  from  its  ramparts.  General  Page  offered  to 
surrender  the  fort,  and  asked  the  terms.  The  same  as 
those  given  to  Fort  Gaines  were  offered  and  accepted.  In 
his  impotent  rage,  however,  the  commander  ordered  all 
the  guns  to  be  spiked,  the  carriages  disabled,  and  arms, 
ammunition,  &c.,  destroyed.  He  also,  with  some  other 
officers,  broke  their  swords,  under  the  siUy  impression  that 
this  would  lessen  the  humiliation  of  the  sui-render. 

"  The  whole  conduct  of  the  officers  of  !Fort  Gaines  and 
Fort  Morgan,"  said  Farragut,  "presents  such  a  striking 
contrast  in  moral  principle  that  I  cannot  faU  to  remark 
upon  it.  Colonel  Anderson,  who  commanded  the  former; 
finding  himself  in  a  position  perfectly  untenable,  and  en- 
cumbered with  a  superfluous  number  of  conscripts,  many 
of  whom  were  mere  boys,  detennined  to  surrender  a  fort 
which  he  could  not  defend,  and  in  this  determination  was 
supported  by  all  his  officers  save  one  ;  but,  from  the  mo- 
ment he  hoisted  the  white  flag,  he  scrupulously  kept  every- 
thing intact,  and  in  that  condition  delivered  it  over ;  whilst 
General  Page  and  his  officers,  with  a  childish  spitefulness, 
destroyed  the  guns  which  they  had  said  they  would  defend 
to  the  last,  but  which  they  never  defended  at  all,  and 
threw  away  or  broke  those  weapons  which  they  had  not 
the  manliness  to  use  against  their  enemies ;  for  Fort 
Morgan  never  fired  a  gun  after  the  commencement  of  the 
bombardment,  and  the  advanced  pickets  of  our  anny  were 
actually  on  its  glacis." 

As  before  stated,  the  ceremony  of  surrender  took  place 
at  two  P.M.,  and  that  same  afternoon  the  garrison  was 
sent  to  New  Orleans  in  the  United  States  steamers  Ten- 
nessee and  Bienville,  where  they  arrived  safely. 
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!Farragut  remained  for  awhile  blocliading  the  place, 
and  sending  oif  expeditions  to  destroy  public  property ; 
but  his  health  needing  some  relaxation  from  his  duties,  he 
at  length  received  permission  tc  return  home. 

He  sailed  in  the  Hartford  on  the  20th  of  November, 
and  on  the  12th  of  December  reached  New  York  harbor. 
The  city,  apprised  of  his  coming,  made  preparations  to 
receive  him  with  fitting  ceremonies. 

A  revenue  cutter,  with  the  committee  of  reception  on 
board,  met  him  down  in  the  Narrows,  and  a  crowd  welcom- 
ed him  at  the  docks  in  New  York.  He  was  then  driven  to 
the  Custom  House,  where  a  more  formal  reception  took 
placa  Collector  Draper  welcomed  him  to  the  city  in  a 
flattering  address,  to  which  Admiral  Farragut  made  the 
following  reply,  which  we  give  as  being,  in  our  estimation, 
the  most  characteristic,  unstudied,  and  best  one  of  any  that 
he  has  made : 

"  My  Friends  :  I  can  only  reply  to  yon  as  I  did  tefore,  by  saying  that  I 
receive  these  eompliments  witli  great  thankfulness  and  deep  emotions.  I  am 
entirely  auaoouatomad  to  joako  auoh  an  address  as  I  wonld  desire  to  do  upon 
this  occasion ;  but,  if  1  do  not  express  what  I  think  of  the  honor  you  do  me, 
trnst  me  I  feel  it  most  deeply.  I  don't  think,  Iiowever,  that  I  partionlarly 
deserve  anything  from  your  hands,  I  can  merely  say  that  I  have  done  my 
dntj  to  the  best  of  my  abiiltiea,  I  have  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  my 
country  since  I  was  eight  years  of  age,  and  my  father  was  devoted  to  It  before 
me.  I  have  not  specially  deserved  these  demonstrations  of  your  regard.  I 
owe  everything,  perhaps,  to  chance,  and  to  the  praiseworthy  esertionB  of  ray 
brother  officers  serving  with  me.  That  I  have  been  fortunate  is  most  true, 
and  I  am  thankful,  deeply  thankful  for  it,  for  my  country's  sake.  I  return 
my  thanks  to  the  committee  for  their  resolutions,  especially  for  the  one  in 
regard  to  the  creation  of  an  add'tioaal  rank." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  another  reception  took 
place  at  the  collector's  headquarters,  when  the  sum  of 
$50,000 — a  gift  from  the  \vealthy  men  of  New  York — was 
presented  to  him. 
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Wherever  he  went  ovations  awaited  him — even  the 
little  village  of  Hastings,  to  which  he  retired  with  his 
wife  in  the  winter,  made  an  imposing  display  on  his 
arrival. 

His  reception  at  this  place  contrasted  strikingly 
with  his  first  entrance  into  it,  an  unknown  man,  three 
years  before.  Suspected  of  conspiracy,  his  movements 
were  then  watched ;  now  the  wintry  heavens  rang  with 
acclamations  and  the  shout  of  "  See,  the  conquering  hero 
comes ! " 

Farragut  was  no  more  afloat  during  the  war ;  and 
noWj  raised  to  the  rank  of  Admiral,  modestly  wears  the 
honors'a  grateful  nation  loves  to  heap  on  his  head. 

In  person  Farragut  is  spare,  but  his  form  is  firmly 
knit  and  very  supple.  He  has  always  prided  himself  on 
the  latter  quality,  and  it  has  been  his  custom  almost  daily 
for  years,  to  interlace  his  fingers  in  front  of  him  and  thrust 
his  legs,  one  after  another,  through  the  letter  "O"  made 
by  liis  clasped  hands.  A  few  months  ago,  however,  he 
caught  a  severe  tumble  while  going  through  this  difficult 
operation,  which  has  caused  him  to  abandon  it  He  finds 
that  age  and  hard  work  will  tell  on  limbs,  however  vigor- 
ous and  elastic. 

Although  Farragut  possesses  the  originality,  in  con- 
ception and  plan,  belonging  to  true  genius,  he  is  not  like 
Napoleon  the  First,  who  rarely  called  a  council  of  war. 
He  advises  with  his  commanders,  hears  their  suggestions, 
grafts  the  good  ones  on  to  his  own  plan,  and  thus  makes 
an  admirable  use  of  the  ability  which  surrounds  him. 

Brave  as  a  Eon,  he  has  the  dash  and  daring  which  a 
sailor  loves,  and  which,  if  joined  with  success,  makes  a 
commander  the  idol  of  the  people.  To  see  him  drive  on 
through  the  deadly  fire  of  batteries  towards  the  enemy's 
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s  beyond,  one  would  think  him  a  reckless,  desperate 
man,  to  whom  success,  if  it  came  at  all,  would  be  pure 
luck.  But  this  would  be  an  erroneous  conclusion,  for  no 
man  ever  planned  more  carefully  his  blow  beforehand  than 
Farragut.  He  endeavors  to  ascertain  from  the  enemy's 
defences  and  preparations  where  he  least  expects  that  blow 
to  fall,  then  plants  it  so  suddenly  that  he  has  no  time  to 
interpose  a  new  defence,  and  so  terribly  that  it  grinds 
everything  to  powder.  His  crouch  is  as  careful  and 
stealthy  as  the  panther,  and  his  leap  as  sudden  and 
deadly.  The  awful  fury  with  which  he  presses  the  attack 
when  once  commenced,  does  not  arise  from  the  frenzied 
excitement  of  battle,  but  from  the  well-settled  conviction 
that  he  has  chosen  the  best  course  that  could  be  adopted, 
and  victory  must  be  reached  right  onward  in  it,  If  reached 
at  all. 

Genius,  prudence,  and  judgment  in  preparing  for  battle ; 
unconquerable  energy  and  desperate  vehemence  in  pushing 
it;  imperturbable  coolness  in  the  most  unexpected  and 
sudden  disaster,  and  total  unconsciousness  of  danger, 
though  death  and  havoc  reign  supreme  on  his  decks; 
loving  to  lead  his  line  where  the  peril  is  greatest, '  and 
asking  his  subordinates  only  to  follow  him — he  possesses 
all  those  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  a  great  and  suc- 
cessful commander.  Modest  and  unassuming,  he  dislikes 
the  pompous  ceremony  of  public  ovations — retaining  still 
his  boyish  frankness  of  nature  and  geniality  of  heart, 
that  make  him  accessible  to  the  humblest  and  beloved 
by  all.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  kindness  of  his 
heart,  playfulness  of  disposition,  and  boyish  freshness  of 
nature,  that  add  greatly  to  the  interest  one  takes  in  his 
character.  Among  others,  a  friend  of  his  has  related  to 
us  the  following,  that  occurred  on  a  trip  the  Admiral 
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recently  made  to  the  White  Mountains.  At  Conway,  a 
man  brought  his  little  daughter,  at  her  own  urgent  rec^uest, 
some  fifteen  miles  to  see  him,  for  she  would  not  be  con- 
tent till  she  had  looked  on  the  great  Admiral.  Farragut 
took  the  child  in  his  arms,  kissed  her,  and  talked  playfully 
ivith  her.  He  was  dressed  in  citizen's  costume,  and  looked 
in  her  eyes  very  much  like  any  other  man,  and  totally  un- 
like  the  hero  whose  praises  had  been  so  long  ringing  over 
the  land.  In  her  innocent  surprise,  she  said,  "Why,  you 
do  not  look  like  a  great  general.  I  saw  one  the  other  day, 
and  he  was  covered  all  over  with  gold."  The  Admiral 
laughed,  and,  to  please  her,  actually  took  her  to  his  room, 
and  put  on  his  uniform,  when  she  went  away  satisfied. 
One  such  little  incident  as  this  throws  a  flood  of  light  on 
one  phase  of  his  character,  showing  that  he  is  kind  and 
good  as  he  is  brave  and  great.  The  nation  may  well  be 
proud  of  him,  not  only  for  the  aid  he  brought  to  our 
cause  by  his  astonishing  victories,  but  for  the  lustre  he  has 
shed  on  our  navy  the  world  over. 
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If  POTOMAC  ffLOTtlLA  — MADE  A 


Charles  Wilkes  is  a  native  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1801.  A  mere  lad,  he 
entered  the  navy  as  midshipman,  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  old.  In  1819  and  1820  he  ivas  attached  to  the 
squadron  of  McDonough  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
two  following  years  he  served  in  the  Pacific  under  Com- 
modore Stewart,  and  exhibited  so  much  nautical  skill 
that  he  was  selected  for  a  separate  command.     In  1826. 
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when  twenty-five  years  old,  he,  after  ten  years'  service, 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  In  1830  he  was 
appointed  over  depot  of  charts  and  instruments,  and  was 
the  first  man  in  the  country  to  set  up  fixed  astronomical 
instruments  and  make  observations  with  them.  He 
placed  the  observatory  in  his  own  garden ;  but,  on  at- 
tempting to  build  a  firm  inclosure  around  the  stone  piers 
erected  to  sustain  his  uistruments,  he  received  an  informal 
notice  irom  the  Navy  Department,  that  it  would  not  be 
allowed.  On  inquiring  the  reason,  he  was  told  that  a 
tiational  oK'i&rvatory  waa  unconstitviional.  It  seems 
hardly  credible  that  this  could  have  happened  a  little 
over  thirty  years  ago.  The  constitution  has  been  made  to 
play  a  very  curious  role  in  our  national  history.  He 
was  taken  from  this  post  and  sent  to  survey  St.  George's 
Bank,  which  was  a  great  bugbear  to  navigators,  and 
performed  the  service  with  entire  satisfaction. 

He  was  now  transferred  to  a  position  of  stiU  greater 
responsibility.  For  some  time  the  Government  had  been 
contemplatmg  an  expedition  into  the  Antarctic  Ocean, 
to  see  what  lay  beyond  the  stormy  seas  of  Cape  Horn, 
and  at  length  organized  it,  and  placed  him  at  its  head. 
It  consisted  of  five  ships,  and  set  sail  August  18th,  1838. 

Reaching  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  explored  various  groups 
of  islands  lying  south  of  the  equator,  and  discovered  many 
never  before  known.  Having  finished  his  surveys  here, 
he,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1839,  turned  his  prow  for  the 
Antarctic  Pushing  boldly  toward  the  south  pole,  he  at 
length  reached  the  icy  barrier  that  surrounds  it,  and  dis- 
covered the  Antarctic  Continent,  never  before  seen  by 
explorers.  With  the  American  flag  flying  in  the  strange 
breezes  of  this  unknown,  mysterious  region,  he  boldly 
sailed  along  the  barrier  of  ice  in  full  sight  of  the  land  he 
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could  not  reacli, — running  half  as  many  degrees  of  longi- 
tude as  it  is  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  next  year 
he  explored  the  Fejee  Islands,  where  a  nephew  of  hia  was 
killed  by  the  cannibals,  for  which  act  he  took  summary 
vengeance.  He  thus  opened  these  islands  to  future  navi- 
gators and  missionary  establishments,  which  were  subse- 
quently planted  by  the  Christian  world.  He  then  set  sail 
north,  and  visited  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Northwest 
Coast  of  North  America,  and  made  explorations  by  land 
in  California.  Crossing  thence  to  Asia,  he  visited  Ma- 
nilla, Loochoo,  Borneo  and  Singapore ;  and,  returning  by 
way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  isle  of  St.  Helena, 
completed  his  voyage  around  the  world,  and  reached 
home  June  10th,  1842,  having  been  gone  four  years. 
The  next  month  he  was  made  commander.  During  the 
year  charges  were  made  against  bim,  by  some  of  his  offi- 
cers, and  he  was  court-marshalled.  He  was,  however, 
acquitted  of  all,  except  of  illegally  punishing  some  of  his 
crew,  tor  which  he  was  reprimanded.  He  published  a 
narrative  of  his  explorations  in  five  octavo  volumes,  which 
made  his  name  widely  known  in  both  hemispheres, 
Eleven  other  volumes  and  atlases  were  subsequently  pub- 
lished, of  which  he  was  the  author  of  the  one  on  meteor- 
ology. In  1849  he  published  another  book,  giving  an 
account  of  bis  observations  in  California  and  Oregon. 
In  1855  he  was  made  Captain.  The  next  year  he  pub- 
lished his  "Theory  of  Wind."  Five  yeara  of  comparative 
quiet  now  passed,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion 
in  1861,  he  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  frigate 
San  Jacinto,  to  capture  the  privateer  Sumter. 

While  cruising  in  the  region  he  learned  that  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Slidell  had  reached  Havana  from  Charleston 
on  their  way  to  England,  as  accredited  ministers  for  the 
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Confederate  States  to  Great  Britain  and  France.  He 
immediately  sailed  for  that  port,  and  there  ascertained 
that  they  had  taken  passage  on  board  the  English  mail 
steamer  Trent,  which  was  to  saU  from  St  Thomas  on  the 
1st  of  November.  He  immediately  determiaed  to  cap- 
ture them,  and  for  that  purpose  cruised  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  course  it  was  supposed  the  vessel  would  take 
on  her  voyage  to  England.  On  the  8th  he  saw  her  smote 
rising  over  the  water,  and  immediately  beat  to  quarters, 
and  ordered  Lieutenant  Fairfax  to  have  two  boats  manned 
for  the  purpose  of  boarding  her.  The  steamer,  as  she 
approached  the  waiting  frigate,  hoisted  English  colors. 
Wilkes  ran  up  the  American  flag,  and,  as  she  drew  near, 
fired  a  shot  across  her  bow  as  a  sign  to  heave  to.  She 
however  paid  no  attention  to  the  summons,  and  kept 
steadily  on  ;  he  then  fired  a  shell  across  her  bow,  which 
was  saying,  "  the  next  will  be  a  broadside."  The  English 
commander  understood  it,  and  hove  to.  Lieutenant 
Fairfax  then  proceeded  with  his  boats  along-side,  and 
mounted  the  decli.  The  captain  being  pomted  out  to 
him,  he  informed  him  that  he  was  Lieutenant  Fairfax  of 
the  American  frigate  San  Jacinto,  commanded  by  Cap- 
,tain  Wilkes,  and  asked  to  see  the  passenger  list.  The 
request  was  peremptorily  declined. 

The  Lieutenant  then  told  him  that  he  was  informed  that 
Messrs.  Mason,  Slidell,  Eustis,  and  McFarland,  were  on 
board,  and  he  meant  to  find  them.  These  gentlemen, 
hearing  the  discussion,  then  came  forward.  Lieut.  Fair- 
fax quietly  communicated  to  them  the  object  of  his  visit. 
They  at  once  protested  against  being  taken  on  board  of 
the  American  vessel.  The  passengers  now  began  to 
crowd  around,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  The  lieu- 
tenant, fearing  that  violence  would  be  used,  ordered  the 
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lieutenant  in  the  boat  alongside  to  come  on  board  with 
a  pEirty  of  marines.  The  appearance  of  these  armed  men 
on  deck  of  the  British  vessel  was  the  signal  of  still  greater 
excitement.  "  Marines  on  board  ! "  was  shouted  on  every 
side.  "What  an  outrage!"'  "What  a  piratical  act!" 
"  England  will  open  the  blockade  for  this,"  and  various 
other  exclamations  which  showed  the  bitter  feeling  that 
was  aroused.  Fairfax  was  in  the  cabin,  aiid  the  lieuten- 
ant, hearing  the  altercation  and  angry  threats,  marched 
his  marines  in  among  the  startled  passengers,  who  fell 
back  at  their  presence.  Amid  the  confusion  was  heard  a 
woman's  voice,  which  proved  to  be  that  of  SlideU's  daugh- 
ter, who  stood  before  the  door  of  the  state-room  into  which 
her  father  had  retired,  declaring  that  no  one  should  take 
him  away.  Pinding  that  the  prisoners  would  not  go 
without  force,  the  lieutenant  took  Mr.  Mason  by  the  col- 
lar and  called  on  Mr.  Hall  to  assist  him,  Shdell  now 
came  through  the  window  of  the  state-room,  when  he  too 
was  seized,  and  the  party  hurried  oif  into  the  boats.  The 
families  of  the  gentlemen  preferring  to  keep  on  to  Eng- 
land, they  were  allowed  to  remain  on  board  the  steamer, 
and  she  resumed  her  course. 

The  news  of  the  arrest  of  these  men  in  our  port  caused 
the  wildest  excitement.  Washington  was  thrown  into 
fever  heat,  and  the  whole  nation  aroused.  Some  were 
delighted  at  the  capture  of  these  arch  traitors,  others 
alarmed  at  the  consequences  that  would  result  from  their 
capture.  "  What  would  England  say  to  it  ?  "  was  asked 
on  every  side.  Pages  of  argument  were  written  to  show 
that  the  seizure  was  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations, 
and  past  history  was  ransacked  for  precedents  to  justify 
it.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  indorsed  the  act  by  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  Capt  Wilkes,  and  Congress  passed  a  vote 
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of  thanks.  A  banquet  was  given  to  the  Captain  in  Bos- 
ton, and  the  country  seemed  determined  to  sustain  the 
act  at  all  hazards.  The  news  caused  still  greater  excite- 
ment in  England.  "  The  British  flag  had  been  insulted," 
was  the  angry  exclamation  on  every  side.  The  deck  of 
an  English  vessel  had  been  invaded  by  a  hostile  force,  and 
the  cry  of  "redress  or  war"  rolled  over  the  land.  After 
the  first  burst  of  passion  had  subsided  with  us,  the  affair 
did  not  wear  so  gratifying  an  aspect.  We  were  not  in  a 
condition  just  then  to  go  to  war  with  England, '  and  what- 
ever else  might  be  the  result,  it  was  plain  that  such  a 
catastrophe  at  this  critical  juncture  would  give  the  South 
its  independence.  This  was  not  a  pleasant  alternative ; 
yet,  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  indorsed 
the  act,  and  if  the  President  did  the  same,  we  must  abide 
the  decision,  whatever  the  results  might  be.  The  British 
government  at  once  denounced  it  as  an  aflront  to  the 
British  flag,  a  violation  of  international  law,  and  demand- 
ed the  restoration  of  the  prisoners.  The  press  throughout 
the  country  laughed  at  this  extreme  sensitiveness  to  the 
obligations  of  international  law  on  the  part  of  a  nation 
which  had  violated  it  more  than  all  other  maritime  powers 
put  together.  Still  her  crimes  in  this  respect  could  not 
sanction  us  in  committing  similar  ones.  The  wrong,  if 
one,  was  the  same,  whatever  her  conduct  may  have  been. 
The  feehng,  however,  was  very  general,  that,  because 
Great  Britain  was  the  chief  of  sinners  in  the  invasion  of 
maritime  rights,  therefore  we  had  a  right  to  sin  also. 
But  fortunately  our  Government  took  a  more  statesman- 
.  like  view  of  it.  What  England  desermd  was  one  thing ; 
what  precedent  we  should  establish  to  be  used  in  future 
complications  was  quite  aiiother.  Our  record  m.ust  be  kept 
clean,  ■without  any  reference  to  feelings  of  pride  or  passion. 
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The  demand  of  the  British  government  for  the  return 
of  the  prisoners  on  board  an  English  ship  was  finally  ac- 
ceded to,  and  the  threatened  storm  averted.  Some,  who  be- 
lieved the  North  could  conquer  both  the  South  and  Cana- 
da, and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  blocloide,  whip  the 
English  navy,  and  chase  her  commerce  from  the  seas,  were 
disappointed  and  offended  at  the  humiliation,  as  they 
tei'med  it,  of  the  Government  But  none,  judging  from  the 
tone  of  their  press,  were  more  chagrined  than  the  rebels. 
They  professed  to  be  ashamed  of  the  poltroonery  of  Ameri- 
can blood,  and  scoffed  at  the  base  self-degradation.  But  the 
truth  was,  this  unfortunate  occurrence  seemed  to  be  such 
a  stroke  of  good  fortune  for  them  that  they  did  not  want 
to  lose  the  benefits  of  it  Mason  and  Slidell  were  sent 
abroad  to  secure  the  intervention  of  foreign  governments 
in  their  behalf,  and  their  mission  promised  to  be  success- 
ful before  it  was  begun.  In  their  imaginations,  the  storm 
of  foreign  war  was  already  darkening  over  the  North,  and 
they  saw  their  independence  secured.  To  see  it  dissi- 
pated so  suddenly,  aroused  aU  their  anger  and  derision. 

Many  at  the  North  accepted  the  action  of  our  Govern- 
ment on  the  ground  of  expediency  alone,  but  it  was  in 
fact  justified  on  the  strict  ground  of  international  law. 
Much  ingenious  argument  was  expended  to  justify  Capt. 
Wilkes,  but  men  forgot  that  international  law,  like  the 
laws  of  civilized  warfare,  is  not  based  on  the  strict  rule 
of  justice,  but  of  mutual  benefit  They  are  simply  gen- 
eral rules,  adopted  for  the  good  of  all  parties,  under  the 
present  order  of  things  ;  nothing  more. 

The  Secretary  of  State  gave  several  reasons  to  show 
the  propriety  of  the  decision  which  the  government  came 
to,  but  only  one  was  needed.  Capt.  Wilkes'  duty  under 
international  law  was,  if  he  regarded  the  carrying  of 
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Mason  and  Slidell  as  a  violation  of  neutral  rights,  to 
seize  the  vessel  and  carry  her  into  a  neutral  port,  and 
have  the  case  decided  by  a  prize  court.  This  was  the 
first  step  to  be  taken ;  and  until  this  was  done,  all  require- 
ments about  the  status  of  these  men,  and  what  constituted 
articles  contraband  of  war,  were  out  of  place.  Neither 
the  press,  nor  the  people,  nor  Capt.  Wilkes,  were  to  be  judges 
of  that.  The  first  step  which  he  did  take  being  a  wrong 
one,  there  was  no  use  of  discussing  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  the  case. 

To  justify  Capt.  Wilkes  would  be  to  lay  down  the 
extraordinary  doctrine,  that  any  sloop-of-war  may  turn 
her  deck  into  a  prize  court  and  adjudicate  on  its  own 
seizures.  This  would  be  a  monstrous  principle  for  our 
government  to  establish,  and  yet  this  is  exactly  what  it 
would  have  done,  had  it  sustained  Capt.  Wilkes.  It 
evidently  dawned  on  bis  own  mind,  after  Ms  first  report 
was  sent  to  the  Govemm.ent,  that  his  action  was  unjusti- 
fiable on  this  very  ground,  for  he  made  a  second,  in  which 
he  apologizes  for  not  bringmg  the  vessel  in,  on  the  ground 
of  inability  to  do  so.  But  this  was  plainly  an  after- 
thought, and  had  no  foundation  in  fact. 

On  the  reorganization  of  the  navy  in  1862,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Commodore,  and  placed  first  on 
the  list.  He  was  then  assigned  the  command  of  the 
fiotUla  in  the  James  River.  The  rebel  troops  at  City 
Point  having  attacked  our  transports,  he  moved  up  and 
shelled  it,  leaving  it  a  heap  of  ruins.  Afterwards  he  was 
made  acting  rear-admiral,  and  was  sent  in  command  of 
a  squadron  to  the  West  Indies,  to  protect  our  commerce 
there.  His  presence  in  those  waters  annoyed  the  Eng- 
lish much,  who  imagined  that  it  was  done  to  insult  them, 
:  of  their  denunciations    of  his   conduct  in    the 
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Trent  affair.  The  scene  of  his  discx)mfiti]re  was  made  to 
mtness  Ms  promotion  and  a  still  larger  exercise  of  power 
granted  him. 

Afterward,  having  allowed  some  Governmental  docu- 
ments to  be  made  public,  he  was  court^martialled,  and 
the  trial  told  so  heavily  against  him,  that  he  was  sus- 
pended for  awhile,  and  eventually  placed  on  the  retired  list, 
where  he  now  is.  He  is  an  able  man,  and  stands  among 
the  first  of  j\.merican  explorers,  and  as  such  is  more 
widely  known  than  any  other  regular  naval  commander. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL  SILAS  H.  STBINGHAM. 


—4    aAtLABT    FEAT. 


■OOMMAITDS  IHB  OH  I\  THE 
K  BRATIL  AN  squADliOIT  — 
GOSPOST  NAVY  TABD. — A' 


Admiral  Steingham  was  born  in  New  York  State, 
and  entered  the  service  in  1809,  in  1810  as  midsliipman, 
and  served  under  the  gallant  Rodgers  in  the  fi^gate  Presi- 
dent till  1815.  In  1811,  the  year  before  the  second  war 
with  England  was  declared,  though  then  but  thirteen 
years  of  age,  he  got  a  taste  of  the  life  he  might  expect  in 
his  profession.  In  May  of  that  year,  Commodore  Bodgera, 
whose  vessel  was  then  lying  at  Annapolis,  heard  that  an 
American  had  been  impressed  on  board  an  English  fi?ig- 
ate,  near  Sandy  Hook.     Impressment  of  Americans  on 
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board  of  British  men-of-war  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
outrages  against  which  we  remonstrated,  and  for  which 
we  finally  declared  war.  Its  repetition,  right  on  our 
coast,  was  too  gross  an  insult  to  be  overlooked,  and  he 
immediately  weighed  anchor  and  hastened  northward  to, 
get  the  man  released,  or  fight  the  English  vessel.  On 
the  16tli  of  May,  at  noon,  a  sail  was  made,  and  the  Presi- 
dent immediately  stood  towards  it.  The  latter  bore 
away,  and  the  President  gave  chase.  Piodgers  did  not 
come  up  -with  the  stranger  tiU  after  dark,  and  so  did  not 
know  his  strength.  But  when  he  got  within  hail,  he  de- 
manded the  name  of  the  ship.  JSTo  answer  being  returned, 
except  to  send  back,  word  for  word,  his  oivn  hail,  the 
question,  after  a  short  interval,  was  again  put,  when  a 
shot  came  for  a  reply  from  the  stranger,  striking  the  main- 
mast of  the  frigate.  Three  more  guns  followed,  in  quick 
succession,  when  the  President  opened  her  broadsides. 
After  a  few  shots,  Rodgers,  finding  that  his  insolent 
enemy  made  but  feeble  resistance,  ordered  the  fire  to 
cease,  and  again  hailed  the  vessel.  This  time  he  got  an 
answer.  Seeing  that  his  antagonist  was  disabled,  and 
having  finally  compelled  him  to  answer  his  hail,  he 
though  he  had  given  him  a  sufficient  lesson  in  good  man- 
ners, and  80  gave  the  name  of  his  own  ship.  He  then 
wore  round,  and,  running  a  short  distance  to  leeward, 
hove  to  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  he  sent  an 
officer  aboard,  who  reported  the  vessel  to  be  the  English 
ship  of  war  Little  Belt.  She  was  sadly  cut  up,  having 
lost  thirty-one  of  her  crew  by  the  President  s  broadsides. 
The  captain,  Bingham,  angrily  refusing  any  assistance, 
both  vessels  bore  away  to  their  respective  ports,  to  report 
this  momentous  event  to  the  t-\vo  nations,  already  on  the 
verge  of  war,  and  needing  only  a  spark  to  kindle  the 
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smouldering  embers  into  a  blaze.  No  one  at  this  day  can 
imagine  tlie  tremendous  excitement  this  affair  created  on 
both  sides  of  the  water.  Rodgers  was  assailed  on  all 
sides ;  but  his  officers  stood  by  him. 

The  next  year  war  was  declared.  Our  little  navy  at 
this  critical  period  was  so  insignificant,  compared  to  that 
of  the  English,  that  it  was  at  first  determined  not  to  send 
it  to  sea  at  all,  but  to  keep  it  for  harbor  defences  ;  but 
this  fatal  decision  was  changed  by  the  I'esolute  determina^ 
tion  of  two  naval  officers — Bainbridge  and  Stewart. 

A  large  fleet  of  Jamaica  men  was  reported  to  have 
sailed,  and  should  be  at  this  time  off  our  coast,  and  Rod- 
gers,  who  was  then  in  New  York  harbor,  was  ordered  to 
intercept  it.  The  amount  of  abuse  he  had  received  for 
his  attack  on  the  Little  Belt  had  not  lessened  his  anti- 
pathy to  the  English ;  and,  in  an  hour  after  he  received 
the  orders — as  if  fearing  they  might  be  revoked — his 
squadron,  with  all  sail  set,  was  standing  proudly  down 
the  bay.  Stringham  was  now  fourteen  years  old,  and 
the  scene  he  witnessed  left  an  indelible  impression  on  his 
memory.  The  gallant  officers  and  sailors  of  that  squad- 
ron had  none  of  the  misgivings  of  the  Government.  They 
wanted  no  shelter  in  port,  and  asked  no  favors  but  an  un- 
fettei'ed  command  and  the  broad  ocean,  and  the  privilege, 
with  their  flag  flying  in  the  breeze,  to  lay  alongside  of  the 
proudest  frigate  in  the  proud  English  navy.  When  the 
order  to  weigh  was  given,  never  was  anchor  to  the  cat- 
head sooner,  or  with  a  heartier  "  yo-heave-ho,"  nor  top- 
sail sheeted  home  sooner,  for  every  pulse  on  board  that 
little  squadron  was  bounding  with  joy.  As  the  vessels 
bore  majestically  do'wn  the  bay,  the  men  were  beat  to 
quarters,  and  all  told,  if  any  among  them  disliked  the 
coming  contest,  or  a  single  one  who  had  not  rather  sink 
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alongside,  giving  gun  for  gun,  than  surrender,  he  might 
leave  at  once  and  go  ashore  in  the  pilot  boat.  Fore-and- 
aft,  like  a  rising  storm,  went  "  Jiof  one,  not  one!"  and 
then  three  thundei-ing  cheers  roUed'over  the  placid  waters 
of  the  bay.  Stringham's  voice  joined  in  the  shout,  and, 
though  a  mere  lad,  he  panted  for  the  fight.  That  little 
squadron  was  to  make  the  first  claim  for  equal  rights  on 
the  sea.  Two  days  after,  just  at  sunrise,  an  English  frig- 
ate was  seen  in  the  northeast,  and  all  sail  crowded  in  pur- 
suit. The  chase  led  down  the  wind,  and  the  President 
being  a  fast  sailer,  when  going  free,  soon  left  the  squadron 
far  astern,  and  all  day  long  bore  steadily  down  on  the 
Englishman,  gaining  slowly  but  steadily.  At  four  o'clock 
he  got  within  gunshot,  aiid  in  a  very  short  time  the  ex- 
cited crew  expected  to  be  alongside.  But  at  this  critical 
moment  the  wind  lulled,  and  the  Englishman  began  to 
creep  away  from  the  President.  Itodgers  then  deter- 
mined to  cripple  his  antagonist,  so  that  he  could  come  up, 
and,  training  the  first  gun  himself,  pulled  the  lanyard. 
The  well-aimed  shot  struck  the  stern  of  the  British  frig- 
ate, and,  crashing  through  her  timbers,  plunged  into  the 
gmi-room.  Shot  after  shot  was  now  fired  in  quick  suc- 
cession ;  but  at  the  fourth  discharge  the  gun  burst,  killing 
and  wounding  sixteen  of  our  own  men,  and  flinging 
the  Commodore  into  the  air,  who  fell  back  on  the  deck 
with  such  violence  that  his  leg  was  broken.  The  enemy, 
seeing  the  accident,  now  opened  fire  ;  but  the  President, 
recovering  from  her  disaster,  soon  began  to  heave  her 
shot  with  such  precision,  that  the  Belvidere  (the  name  of 
the  English  vessel)  was  compelled  to  cut  away  her 
anchors,  throw  overboard  her  boats,  and  spring  fourteen 
tons  of  water,  in  order  to  lighten  herself.  By  this  sacri- 
fice she  gained  in  the  desperate  chase,  and  the  President 
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was  compelled  to  give  up  the  pursuit.  This  was  the  first 
real  engagement  with  a  foe  of  equal  size  that  young 
Stringhani  was  in,  and  his  disappointment  at  the  result 
was  intense.  He  was  in  no  after  engagement  during  the 
war,  though  the  navy  covered  itself  with  imperishable 
glory.  In  1815,  he  was  transferred  to  the  brig  Spark, 
Capt.  Gamble,  which  constituted  a  part  of  Decatur's 
squadron  in  the  Algerine  war,  and  helped  to  take  an  Al- 
gerine  frigate.  The  next  year,  while  his  vessel  was  lying 
at  Gibraltar,  he  performed  one  of  those  acts  of  gallant 
daring  that  have  always  distinguished  our  navy.  A 
French  brig,  attempting  to  come  into  the  bay  in  a  heavy 
gale,  was  capsized,  and  lay  walloiving  in  the  sea,  totally 
helpless.  The  crew  of  the  Spark  saw  her  distress,  and 
Stringham,_  though  a  stripling  of  only  eighteen  years  of 
age,  volunteered  to  go  to  her  assistance.  Gamble  gave 
his.  consent,  and  the  former,  with  six  seamen,  leaped  into 
a  small  boat  and  pulled  through  the  turbulent  sea  to- 
wards the  Frenchman,  He  reached  the  brig,  and,  with 
great  difficulty  and  danger  to  his  boat,  succeeded  in  tak- 
ing off  five  of  the  crew,  and  then  bore  away  to  transfer 
his  burden  to  his  vessel  and  return.  But  the  wind  and 
waves  beat  him  back,  and  he  could  make  no  headway  in 
that  direction.  He  then  turned  and  pulled  for  the  Al- 
gerian shore ;  but  as  he  approached  it  he  saw  the  surf, 
lashed  by  the  gale,  breaking  furiously  upon  it.  There 
was  now  no  alternative,  however,  but  to  pass  through  it ; 
and  the  rowers  bent  to  their  oars  with  all  their  strength. 
The  breakers  caught  the  frail,  heavily-laden  boat,  and, 
hfting  it  high  into  the  air,  hurled  it,  bottom  side  up,  on 
the  beach.  Each  one  now  had  to  struggle  for  his  life. 
Stejngham  got  ashore ;  but  one  of  his  crew  and  two  of 
the  Frenchmen  were  borne  away  by  the  surf  and 
drowned. 
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In  1819  we  find  Stringham  on  board  the  Cyane,  con- 
veying the  first  settlers  to  Liberia,  While  on  the  Afi"!- 
can  coast  he  was  put  with  an  armed  crew  in  command 
of  a  boat,  and  sent  out  in  search  of  slavers.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  four,  and  was  made  prize-master,  and 
sent  home  with  his  prizes.  In  1821  he  was  promoted  to  a 
first-lieutenancy,  and  ordered  to  the  Hornet,  then  on  the 
West  India  station.  There  he  captured  a  notorious  pi- 
rate-ship and  slaver.  From  1825  to  1829  he  was  at 
the  Brooklyn  navy  yard,  and  afterward  went  as  firstr 
lieutenant  of-  the  Peacock  in  search  of  the  Hornet,  sup- 
posed to  be  lost.  During  the  search  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Falmouth,  and  sent  to  Carthagena,  and  in  1830  re- 
turned to  New  York.  For  the  next  five  years  he  was 
engaged  on  shore  duty.  He  then  was  sent  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  in  1837  was  again  in  command  of  the  Brook- 
lyn navy  yard.  In  1842  he  was  ordered  to  the  razee  In- 
dependence, but  the  next  year  returned  to  the  navy  yard. 
He  was  here  when  Marshal  Bertrand  visited  the  country, 
and  helped  to  honor  the  illustrious  Frenchman.  In  1846 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  ship-of-the-line  Ohio, 
and  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz  during 
its  investment  by  Scott  Afterward,  for  a  short  time,  he 
commanded  the  Brazilian  squadron,  but  in  1851  took 
charge  of  the  Gosport  navy  yard.  The  three  subsequent 
yeara  he  commanded  the  Mediterranean  squadron — his 
flag-ship  being  the  ill-fated  Cumberland.  He  was  then 
ordered  again  to  the  Gosport  navy  yard,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1859.  In  March,  1861,  he  was  called  to 
Washington  as  a  member  of  a  naval  court-martial.  The 
■rebellion  breaking  out,  he  was  appointed  flag-ofiicer  of 
the  Atlantic  blockading  squadron.  In  August  he  was 
sent  with  General  Butler,  commanding  a  land  force,  to 
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capture  Fort  Hatteras.  This  fort  commanded  the  inlet 
to  Pamlico  and  Albermarle  Sounds — a  great  rendezvous 
for  rebel  privateers,  and  the  waters  of  wliicK  commanded 
nearly  the  whole  coast  of  North  Carolina,  No  secret  was 
made  of  the  expedition,  and  the  Confederate  authorities 
had  ample  time  and  notice  to  prepare  for  defence.  The 
expedition  consisted  of  the  flag-ship  Minnesota,  the  United 
States  steamers  Wabash,  Monticcllo,  Pawnee,  Harriet 
Lane,  and  the  chartered  steamers  Adelaide,  Peabody,  and 
the  tug  Fanny.  The  Adelaide  and  Peabody  were  trans- 
ports carrying  the  troops,  and  towing  schooners  loaded 
with  surf-boats,  in  which  to  land  them.  These  were 
a  part  of  two  regiments — five  hundred  of  the  Twentieth 
New  York  Volunteers,  Colonel  Weber  commanding,  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Ninth,  Colonel  Hawkins 
commanding,  with  one  hundred  of  the  coast-guard,  under 
Captain  Nixon,  and  sixty  of  the  Second  United  States  Ar- 
tillery, under  Lieutenant  Lamed — making  nine  hundred 
in  all.  The  expedition '  sailed  on  the  26th  of  August, 
1861,  at  one  o'clock,  and  the  news  of  its  departure  was 
soon  telegraphed  all  over  the  country,  causing  the  greatest 
excitement, — for  all  were  eager  to  have  something  done 
to  offset  the  mortification  caused  by  the  defeat  of  Bull 
Eun. 

Light  summer  airs  prevailed,  and  the  next  morning, 
at  half  past  nine  o'clock.  Cape  Hatteras  was  sighted.  At 
five  the  squadron  came  to  anchor  south  of  the  Cape,  and 
the  boats  were  hoisted  out  ready  to  commence  landing 
the  troops  in  the  morning.  At  four  next  morning  the 
drum  roused  the  men,  and,  a  hasty  breakfast  being  taken, 
between  six  and  seven  the  signal  was  made  to  disembark 
the  troops — the  Pawnee,  Monticello,  and  Harriet  Lane, 
in  the  mean  time  to  cover  the  landing,  which  was  to  take 
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place  about  two  miles  east  of  Fort  Clark.  jFort  Hat- 
teras,  a  regularly  constructed  earthwork,  with  bomb-proofs, 
and  guns  mounted  en  barbette,  was  some  one  hundred 
and  thirty  rods  inland,  while  fort  Clark  was  a  redoubt 
lymg  between  it  and  the  ships,  and  near  the  shore. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  Wabash,  Cumberland,  and  Minne- 
sota opened  their  broadsides,  and,  running  backwards  and 
forwards  past  the  battery,  rained  shot  and  shell  without 
intermission  upon  it.  An  hour  later,  the  Susquehannah 
came  up,  and  the  four  vessels  poured  in  a  continuous  fire 
on  the  doomed  earthwork.  The  smoke  from  fifty-seven 
guns  rolled  away  over  the  water,  and,  settling  in  the  still 
air,  shut  out,  except  at  intervals,  the  fort,  whose  guns 
replied,  but  could  not  reach  the  ships.  While  this  tre- 
mendous cannonading  was  going  on,  three  miles  away 
the  surf-boats  were  pulling  for  the  shore.  Although  the 
weather  was  calm,  a  heavy  southerly  gale  had  prevailed 
just  before  the  fleet  arrived,  and  was  evidently  still  blow- 
ing farther  down  the  coast,  from  the  effect  of  which  the 
surf  was  breaking  with  tremendous  power  on  the  exposed 
beach  and  momentarily  increasing-  m  force.  The  boats, 
as  soon  as  they  entered  the  breakers,  were  hurled  vio- 
lently forwards,  then  left  aground,  so  that  the  soldiers 
had  to  wade  ashore,  wetting  their  guns  and  ammunition. 
It  was  impossible  in  the  heavy  seas,  to  launch  the  boats 
again,  and  return  after  the  remaining  troops,  lying  off  in 
smooth  water,  AH  this  time  Stringham  kept  up  the 
bombardment,  though  expecting  every  moment  the  signal 
of  the  land  attack,  which  was  to  be  the  signal  to  cease 
firing.  But.,  despite  all  their  exertions,  but  three  hundred 
men  could  be  got  on  shore,  with  only  two  howitzei^,  one 
of  which  was  disabled  in  the  landing.  This  little  force 
however,  immediately  formed   and   marched  along  the 
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beach  toward  the  fort.  The  vessels  ceased  firing,  and 
watched  its  steady  progress.  The  garrison  at  the  battery 
also  saw  it  advancing,  and  fled  inland  to  the  protection 
of  Fort  Hatteras.  At  two  o'clock  the  American  flag  was 
flying  above  it.  The  Monticello,  Capt.  Gillis,  was  now 
ordered  to  feel  her  way  into  the  inlet.  In  doing  so,  how- 
ever, she  came  within  range  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Hat- 
teras, and  was  struck  several  times  ;  while  inside,  a  rebel 
steamer  was  seen  towing  a  schooner  filled  with  troops, 
toward  the  fort.  Stringhara  immediately  hoisted  the  sig- 
nal "engage  batteries,"  and  the  ponderous  shot  and  shell 
again  rained  against  the  fortifications.  The  cannonade 
was  kept  up  till  a  little  after  six,  when  the  signal  "  cease  fir- 
ing" was  displayed  from  the  flag-ship,  and  silence  once 
more  reigned  over  the  waters.  The  wind  now  rising,  the 
squadron  hauled  off  to  get  an  offing  in  case  of  a  gale,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Monticello,  Pawnee,  and  Haniet 
Lane,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  close  in  shore  and  protect 
the  troops.  The  condition  of  the  latter  was  any  thing  but 
pleasant.  Cut  off  from  their  comrades,  cut  off"  from  the 
ships,  and.,  if  a  storm  arose,  which  might  be  expected  at 
any  moment  on  that  inhospitable  coast,  sure  to  be  captured, 
the  prospect  before  them  was  gloomy  enough.  Wet 
through,  with  but  little  ammunition,  and  no  provisions, 
they,  as  night  came  on,  fell  back  toward  the  shore.  As 
they  did  so  they  luckily  came  upon  some  sheep  and 
geese,  which  they  at  once  appropriated  and  carried  back 
to  the  beach.  Camp  fires  were  then  built,  and  the  hastily 
dressed  mutton  and  fowls  spitted  on  bayonets  and  cut- 
lasses, and  roasted.  As  darkness  closed  around  them, 
the  rain  began  to  fall,  foretelling  a  stormy  night.  The 
few  fires  burned  dimly  alongthe  strand,  on  which  all  night 
long  the  white-crested  bOlows  broke  with  a  deep  moton- 
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onous  roar.  The  hours  passed  slowly  away,  and  the  poor 
fellows  looted  forward  to  a  southern  prison  as  their  doom. 
But  at  length  it  began  to  lighten  in  the  east,  and  as  the 
early  dawn  brightened  over  the  broadly  heaving  Atlantic, 
they  saw  with  joy  the  vessels  again  standing  towards  the 
land.  A  little  after  seven  the  signal  was  again  run  up 
"engage  batteries,"  and  now  Fort  Hatteras  took  aU 
the  storm.  After  a  couple  of  hours,  however,  Stringham 
saw  that  many  of  his  shot  fell  short,  and  ordered  the  fir- 
ing to  cease,  and  the  gimners  use  fifteen-second  fuses  only, 
with  ten-inch  guns.  He  had  been  using  ten-second  fuses. 
The  fire  was  then  renewed,  and,  the  Harriet  Lane  coming 
up  with  her  rifled  ginis,  the  fort  took  a  terrible  pounding. 
Commodore  Barron,  of  the  rebel  navy, — in  whose  charge 
the  defences  of  the  North  Carolina  coast  had  been  placed, 
— came  to  the  fort  the  previous  evening,  and  assumed 
command.  A  few  months  before,  his  flag  had  waved  from 
the  Wabash,  that  he  as  a  federal  officer  commanded,  and 
now  he  saw  her  guns  turned  on  him,  a  traitor.  He 
soon  noticed  that  the  guns  of  the  fort  were  too  light  to 
reach  the  ships,  which  with  their  heavy  metal  could, 
while  keeping  out  of  his  range,  hurl  shells  and  shot, 
with  unen-ing  precision,  into  his  works.  He  saw  at 
once  it  was  a  hopeless  fight,  yet  he  could  have  kept  to 
bis  bomb-proofs,  and  waited  for  a  storm  to  disperse  the 
fleet,  which  might  be  expected  any  hour  on  that  coast; 
but  the  wooden  ventilator  of  his  magazine  taking  fire 
from  our  shells,  a  panic,  it  was  supposed,  seized  the  troops, 
and  they  demanded  that  the  fort  should  be  surrendered. 
So  just  before  noon  a  white  flag  went  up — ^the  firing 
ceased,  and  the  little  band  on  shore  began  to  move 
toivards  the  fort-.  The  crews  of  the  squadron,  when  they 
saw  this,  simultaneously  sent  up  three  rousing  cheers. 
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Gen.  Butler  went  in  to  receive  the  surrender,  and  soon 
returned  with  Barron  and  the  officers  on  board.  Seven 
hundred  and  fifteen  men,  a  thousand  stand  of  arras,  sev- 
enty-five kegs  of  powder,  five  stand  of  colors,  thirty-one 
cannon,  besides  provisions,  stores,  and  cotton,  were  the 
fruits  of  this  victory.  The  wild  delight  with  which  the 
news  was  received,  showed  how  deeply  the  nation  had 
felt  the  disgrace  of  Bull  Run,  and  how  eager  it  was  to 
seize  on  any  success  that  would  help  to  wipe  out  its  re- 
membrance. 

The  Harriet  Lane,  in  trying  to  cross  the  bar,  grounded, 
and  it  was  feared  for  a  while  that  she  would  be  lost,  but 
she  was  finally  got  off.  The  fleet  returned  to  Fortress 
Monroe  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  ova- 
tions were  freely  tendered  to  Stringham.  But  the  plau- 
dits that  were  rained  on  him  soon  gave  way  to  unmeas- 
ured and  unmerited  blame,  for  not  taking  his  fleet  into 
the  sound,  and  prosecuting  his  victories  along  the  coast. 
It  was  said  that  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  back,  and  be 
iSted  and  lionized,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  throw 
ridicule  iipon  him.  It  afterwards  turned  out  that  his 
vessels  drew  too  much  water  to  go  over  the  bar,  and, 
moreover,  that  his  orders  were  to  return  immediately, 
after  the  reduction  of  the  forts,  to  Fortress  Monroe. 
When  this  was  finally  ascertained,  the  denunciations 
were  turned  from  him  on  the  navy  department,  for  its 
shiftless  management;  but  too  late  to  soothe  the  wounded 
feelings  of  the  brave  commander.  Whether  it  was  owing 
to  the  unmerited  abuse  he  received,  causing  him  to  be 
dissatisfied  mth  the  service,  or  not,  he,  for  some  reason, 
the  next  month,  at  his  own  request,  was  relieved  from 
his  command.  The  next  year,  Aug.  Ist,  he  was  made 
rear-admiral  on  the  retired  list. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

REAR-ADMIRAL  SAMUEL  FRANCIS  DUPONT. 


i,  GEQEGIA, 
ro  OP  THE  liBBBL  MAMS  OF 
D  KEiaTOBE  aiAl 


BKTIKBMBNT  O; 


DuFOKT,  as  his  name  indicates,  is  of  French  extrac- 
tion, his  father  and  grandfather  both  having  emigrated  to 
this  country  in  1799. 
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He  was  bom  at  Bergen  Point,  New  Jersey,  Septem- 
ber 37th,  1803.  The  remembrance  of  the  vital  aid 
rendered  us  by  the  ^French  nation  in  our  struggle  for  in- 
dependence being  fresh  in  our  memories,  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  son  of  one  of  its  recent  citizens  into  our  navy ; 
and  Samuel,  in  1817,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  obtained  a 
midshipman's  warrant  and  sailed  on  his  first  cruise  in  the 
seventy-four  gunship  Franklin,  under  the  gallant  Com- 
modore Stewart  Being  an  apt  scholar,  he  rapidly  ac- 
quired the  knowledge  of  his  profession,  but,  promotion 
coming  slowly  in  times  of  peace,  he,  though  steadily  rising 
step  by  step  in  rank,  did  not  reach  the  position  of  com- 
mander till  1845.  All  this  time  he  faithfully  fulfilled  his 
duties  in  whatever  waters  he  sailed.  In  1845  he  was  or- 
dered to  the  Pacific  to  the  command  of  the  Congress,  and 
saw  much  service,  during  the  Mexican  war,  on  the  coast 
of  California. 

In  1848,  hearing  that  Lieutenant  Heywood,  with  a 
small  party,  was  beleaguered  in  the  Mission  House  at  St. 
Jose  by  some  five  hundred  Mexicans,  he  landed  a  hundred 
marines  and  sailors,  and  boldly  advancing  against  this 
force,  live  times  as  great  as  his  own,  scattered  them  in 
confusion,  and  rescued  the  lieutenant.  His  gallant  "  blue 
jackets  "  were  received  by  the  rescued  party  with  rousing 
cheers,  which  they  returned  with  a  sailor's  heartiness. 

In  1856  he  was  made  captain,  and  the  next  year 
placed  in  command  of  the  steam-frigate  Minnesota,  and 
ordered  to  convey  Mr.  Heed,  the  American  minister,  to 
China.  He  remained  cruising  in  the  Chinese  waters  for 
two  years,  when  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1861,  was  appointed  over  the 
Philadelphia  navy  yard.  In  the  summer,  while  String- 
ham  was  preparing  the  expedition  against  Hatteras,  the 
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;'  of  the  Navy  consulted  with  him  respecting  the 
seizure  of  some  Southern  harbor  occupying  a  central  posi- 
tion, ■which  would  answer  for  a  depot  and  place  of  rendez- 
vous, etc.,  for  our  fleets  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  He  recommended  Port  Eoyal,  a  place  but 
little  known  at  the  time  in  the  North.  His  views  being 
adopted,  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  Atlantic  block- 
ading squadron,  and  directed  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to 
capture  it, 

A  fleet  of  fifty  sail — transports  and  all — was  assem- 
bled in  Hampton  Koads,  attached  to  which  was  a  land 
force,  some  twenty  thousand  strong,  under  Gen.  W.  T. 
Sherman,  The  Government,  having  learned  wisdom  by 
experience,  determined  that  the  destination  of  this  expedi- 
tion should  be  kept  secret ;  and  each  commander  was 
furnished  ivith  sealed  orders,  which  were  not  to  be 
opened  till  out  to  sea.  Bad  management  in  some  of  the 
minor  details  delayed  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  later  than 
was  intended,  and  the  beautiful  month  of  October  slipped 
away,  leaving  it  still  in  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake. 
Dupont  had  sent  off  some  twenty  coal  vessels,  with  direc- 
tions to  rendezvous  off  Savannah,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
enemy  as  to  the  real  point  of  attack  ;  and,  at  length,  on 
the  24th  of  October,  gave  the  signal  to  the  fleet  to  weigh 
anchor.  No  such  imposing  naval  force  had  ever  before 
been  seen  in  our  waters,  and  the  appearance  it  presented 
as  it  moved  down  the  bay,  was  most  grand  and  striking. 
When  the  news  was  received  that  it  was  fairly  out  to  sea, 
the  most  intense  excitement  prevailed  throughout  the 
country.  The  secret  of  its  destination  had  been  well 
kept ;  and  hence  a  mystery  enveloped  it  which  served  to 
increase  the  excitement.  Various  conjectures  were  made 
respecting  the  point  along  the  coast  on  which  the  descent 
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was  to  be  made.  Some  suggested  Wilmington,  others 
Savannah  and  Charleston  ;  while  but  a  few  guessed  its 
real  destination.  All  were  agreed  in  one  thing,  however, 
that  it  would  send  consternation  through  the  South.  But 
in  a  few  days,  however,  the  elation  of  the  people  was 
changed  into  gloomy  forebodings,  for  a  storm  of  unpre- 
cedented fury  swept  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  carrying 
wreck  and  destruction  in  its  path.  One  might  have  well 
been  filled  with  anxiety  had  the  fleet  been  composed  ot 
thorough-going  sea  vessels  ;  but  it  was  known  that  many 
of  those  used  as  transports  were  never  intended  for  the 
sea — being  mere  river  steamers,  and  even  ferry-boats. 
Loaded  to  their  utmost  capacity  with  stores  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  precious  lives,  how  could  they  outride  such  a 
hurricane  ?  Men  in  Washington  turned  pale  as  they 
heard,  hour  after  hour,  the  heavy  storm  surging,  by,  and 
it  began  to  look  as  though  God's  fi'own  was  on  the  enter- 
prise. The  Southern  papers  overflowed  with  exultation 
and  thanksgiving,  and  every  one  called  to  mind  the 
Spanish  Armada,  whose  strength  and  pride  were  humbled 
by  just  such  a  stonn,  and  left  a  helpless  wreck  on  the 
waters. 

Rumors  of  wreck  and  disaster  came  at  intervals  from 
along  the  coast ;  but  it  was  many  days  before  any  defin- 
ite information  was  received. 

The  fleet  took  the  storm  on  the  most  dangerous  part 
of  our  coast — off  Cape  Hatteras — and  was  scattered  by 
it  like  autumn  leaves  in  a  gale.  From  four  o'clock,  Fri- 
day morning,  till  midnight,  the  tempest  was  at  its  height 
Signal  lights  were  hoisted  after  dark  in  the  rigging  of  the 
vessels,  which  rose  and  fell  like  fireflies  along  the  heaving 
deep.  Now  up  and  now  down,  as  the  laboring  ships 
reeled  from  the  watery  summits  to  the  yawning  gulfs  be- 
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low  ;  they  one  moment  gleamed  dimly  through  the  blind- 
ing storm  and  rain,  that  fell  in  torrents,  and  then  disap- 
peared, as  if  quenched  for  ever,  in  the  tumultuous  billows. 
Some  of  the  vessels  soon  became  unmanageable,  others 
endeavored  to  lay-to,  and  all  were  fearful,  even  could  they 
outride  the  hurricane,  that  they  would  be  dashed  against 
each  other  in  the  darkness.  The  wind  howled  and 
shrieked  through  the  rigging,  and  the  thousands  of  sol- 
diers, unaccustomed  to  the  sea,  stood  appalled  at  the 
might  and  terror  of  the  angry  elements.  The  Winfield 
Scott,  loaded  with  nearly  five  hundred  troops,  labored 
fearfully,  and  soon  sprung  a  leak.  Hoisting  signals  of 
distress,  she  cut  away  her  masts.  This  failing  to  relieve 
her,  she  tumbled  overboard  her  three  rifled  cannon. 
N"ext,  the  tents,  equipments,  and  muskets  were  thrown 
into  the  sea,  while  the  pumps  were  kept  vigorously  at 
work.  Tlie  Bienville  saw  her  signal  of  distress  and 
hove-to.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  a  small  boat 
could  live  a  moment  in  such  a  sea,  and  Captain  Steed- 
man,  unwilling  to  order  any  of  his  crew  to  attempt  the 
perilous  task  of  caiTying  a  hawser  to  her,  shouted,  "Who 
will  volunteer  to  save  the  Wmfield  Scott  ?  "  "  I,"  "  I,'' 
replied  a  score  of  brave  sailors,  and  three  boats  were 
at  once  lowered,  and  the  next  moment  were  riding  like 
cockle-shells  on  the  careering  waves.  Two  were  swamped, 
but  the  lives  of  the  crew  saved.  At  length  the  two  ves- 
sels drifted  together,  with  a  crash.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  collision,  fifty  soldiers  leaped  aboard  the  Bienville — 
some  fell  between,  and,  with  a  shi-iek,  disappeared  in  the 
boiling  waters.  Three  were  caught  between  the  grinding 
timbers,  and,  crushed  out  of  the  form  of  humanity, 
dropped  silently  into  the  deep.  The  chief-engineer  and 
his  assistants,  panic-stricken,  also  escaped  over  the  sides 
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of  the  vessel  while  in  contact  with  the  Bienville.  The 
remaining  soldiers  were  now  wUd  with  terror ;  but  the 
captain  of  the  vessel,  seeing  the  dastardly  escape  of  the  en- 
gineer, came  on  board,  and,  putting  him  in  irons,  took  him 
and  the  crew  back.  It  was  midnight,  and  five  feet  of  water 
was  in  the  hold,  and  terror  and  death  were  on  every  sid& 
But  the  return  of  the  captain,  with  the  engineer  and  crew, 
restored  order,  and  the  soldiers  became  calm  and  steady 
again.  The  storm  at  length  began  to  abate,'when  they 
then  gained  on  the  leak,  aad  the  vessel  was  saved. 

The  crew  of  the  transport  Peerless  were  taken  from 
her  in  a  sinking  condition ;  but  the  steamer  Governor, 
with  the  Marme  battalion  on  board,  was  soon  left  help- 
less and  sinking.  Under  the  blows  of  the  heavy  seas 
the  brace-chains  of  the  smoke-stack  parted,  and  it  went 
overboard ;  but  breaking  three  feet  above  the  hurricane- 
deck,  a  little  steam  could  be  kept  up.  Then  the  steam- 
pipe  burst,  while  the  frail  vessel  was  leaking  badly.  At 
dark  a  vessel  was  seen  in  the  distance,  and  a  rocket  was 
sent  up  through  the  storm,  asking  for  help.  An  answer- 
ing signal  flashed  out,  filling  every  heart  with  hope.  But 
she  was  unable  to  render  any  assistance,  and  kept  on  her 
way.  Rocket  after  rocket  was  now  sent  up  in  the 
darkness — mute  cries  of  disti'ess,  tUl  all  were  gone — 
and  then  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  keep  up  a  fire  of 
musketry  ;  but  the  vollies  scarcely  made  a  sound  in  the 
louder  tumult  of  the  wind  and  waves.  A  hundred  men 
were  kept  at  the  pumps,  others  held  on  to  the  braces,  that 
threatened  to  part  every  moment,  and  thus  the  fearful 
night  wore  away. 

As  daylight  broke  slowly  over  the  wild  and  stormy 
waste,  two  vessels  were  descried  off  the  starboard  bow. 
One,  the  Isaac  Smith,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Nicholson, 
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saw  the  signal  of  distress  and  stood  towards  her.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  former  hailed,  saying  he  would  take  off  the 
crew.  By  great  exertion  a  hawser  was  got  on  board  ;  but 
through  some  carelessness  was  soon  lost  and  dragged 
in  the  water.  The  Smith  then  stood  off,  and  the  Young 
Rovei'  came  up,  the  captain  of  which  said  be  would 
stand  by  them  to  the  last,  which  was.  answered  by  a  loud 
cheer  from  the  deck  of  the  Governor.  The  Smith  soon 
came  back,  and  another  hawser  was  got  aboard,  but  again 
parted.  All  tliis  while  the  water  was  rapidly  gaining  on 
the  vessel,  and  every  moment  she  threatened  to  go  down 
with  all  on  board.  The  Young  Rover,  seeing  a  frigate 
in  sight,  stood  toward  her  with  a  signal  of  distress.  It 
proved  to  be  the  Sabine,  Capt  Ringgold,  who  soon  was 
within  hail,  giving  the  comforting  assurance  that  he 
would  take  all  on  board.  But  night  was  now  coming  on 
again,  and  it  was  not  until  eight  or  nine  o'clock  that  her 
stern  could  be  brought  near  enough  to  the  bow  of  the  Sa- 
bine to  allow  a  boom  to  be  rigged  out,  along  which  thirty 
ivere  "whipped"  aboard,  when  hawsers  and  cables  parted, 
under  the  tremendous  plunges  of  the  vessels.  Ringgold 
now  determined  to  get  alongside,  hazardous  as  the  at- 
tempt was.  It  seemed  impossible  to  do  this  without  com- 
ing in  coUiaion  with  the  Govei-nor  with  a  force  that  would 
crush  her  like  an  egg-shell.  It  was,  however,  done ; 
though  the  Sabine  had  twenty  feet  of  her  huiTicane-deck 
carried  away  by  the  former.  Forty  were  then  got  on 
board,  while  one,  falling  between  the  vessels,  was  crushed 
to  death.  The  Sabine  now  started  ahead,  determined  to 
tow  the  disabled  vessel  till  morning.  The  hearts  of  those 
left  on  board  sunk  at  the  prospect.  There  were  three 
ieet  of  water  in  the  hold,  and  rapidly  gaining;  and  the 
sea  running  mountains  high.     That  she  could  be  kept 
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afloat  till  raornmg  seemed  hardly  possible.  But  every 
thing  movable  was  thrown  overboard,  and  the  water  casks 
started  to  lighten  the  ship ;  so  that,  though  slowly  settling, 
she  floated  nobly  through  the  rest  of  the  night  At  day- 
break, the  boats  of  the  Sabine  put  oiF  to  her  relief,  though 
a  fearful  sea  was  running  at  the  time.  They  dared  not 
approach  the  guards  of  the  vessels  lest  they  should  be 
swamped,  and  so  lay-oif  and  called  on  the  soldiers  and 
crew  to  jump  overboard.  It  was  a  fearful  alternative  ;  but 
no  other  was  left.  The  ranks  were  kept  in  military  order, 
and  one  soldier  after  another  stepped  out  as  he  was  or- 
dered and  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  was  hauled  aboard  the 
boats.  Thus  all  were  saved,  with  the  exception  of  one 
corporal  and  six  privates,  who  left  the  ranks  in  their 
fright,  and  were  lost.  The  hawser  was  then  cast  loose, 
and  the  vessel  wallowed  for  a  short  time  heavily  in  the 
sea,  and  then  with  a  heavy  lurch  went  to  the  bottom. 

At  length  the  gale  spent  its  fury,  and  the  scattered 
vessels,  some  far  out  to  sea,  resumed  their  course,  and,  by 
Sabbath  evening,  fourteen  of  them  were  in  sight  of  each 
other,  though  the  flag-ship  Wahash  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen. 

On  Monday  these  vessek  arrived  off  Port  Royal,  and 
at  noon  the  Wabash  hove  in  sight,  with  the  Susquehan- 
nah — ^which  Dupont  had  taken  from  blockading  duty  off 
Charleston  harbor — and  some  thirty-six  more  of  the  fleet 
and  the  gunboats. 

This  and  the  next  day,  while  the  gunboats  were  feel- 
ing their  way  up  the  channel  and  marking  it  out  for  the 
passage  of  the  larger  vessels,  three  rebel  gunboafe  came 
down  and  attacked  them,  but  were  easily  driven  off. 
Preparations  were  now  made  to  land  the  troops  ;  but  on 
consultation  it  was  deemed  hest,  for  several  reasons,  that 
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the  navy  should  first  attack  alone.  The  foUowmg  day, 
Wednesday,  was  spent  in  completing  preparations,  and 
every  thing  got  ready  for  action  in  the  morning. 

The  two  islands  of  Hilton  Head  and  Bay  Point  guard 
the  entrance  of  Port  Royal  Sound  and  are  nearly  three 
miles  apart.  On  the  extreme  point  of  these  two  islands 
two  fortifications  had  been  erected — Port  Walker,  on 
Hilton  Head,  mounting  twenty-three  guns ;  and  Fort 
Beauregard,  on  Bay  Point,  mounting  fifteen  guns.  There 
was,  besides,  a  mortar  battery,  mounting  four  guns. 

Thursday  morning  dawned  calm  and  beautiful,  and 
the  waters  of  the  bay  flashed  like  a  mirror  in  the  early 
moonlight.  At  nine  o'clock  the  signal  from  the  Wabash 
to  get  under  way  was  run  up,  and  thirteen  vessels,  the 
Wabash  leading,  moved  majestically  off  toward  the  bat- 
teries, Dupont  could  get  none  of  his  large  fi-igates  up, 
and  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  by  the  Wabash,  Susque- 
hanna, Mohican,  Seminole.  Pawnee,  ITnadiUa,  Pembina, 
Bienville,  Seneca,  Curlew,  Penguin,  Ottawa,  and  Van- 
dalia.  In  single  file,  with  porta  open  and  bristling  with 
heavy  guns,  these  vessels  swept  rapidly  up  toward  Port 
Walker,  presenting  a  majestic  spectacle.  Beyond  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor  lay  the  little  rebel  fleet,  under 
command  of  Tatnall,  formerly  of  our  navy,  and,  still  far- 
ther in,  a  fleet  of  steamers  loaded  with  spectators,  that 
had  come  down  from  Charleston  to  witness  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Yankee  fleet.  Dupont,  in  the  Wabash,  led 
the  imposing  column,  and  every  eye  watched  with  the  in- 
tensest  interest  his  movemeitts,  as  he  steadily  approached 
the  low  silent  structure  on  Hilton  Head.  As  he  came 
near,  it  poured  in  a  tremendous  fire,  but  Dupont  kept  on 
in  dead  silence,  till  the  second  steamer  came  abreast, 
when  the  three  forward  vessels  opened  at  once  with  their 
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powerful  broadsides,  and  the  shot  and  shell  from  seventy- 
five  guns  fell  in  one  wild  crash  on  the  fort.  Dupont  had 
determined  to  fight  the  forts  while  in  motion,  so  as  not  to 
let  his  wooden  vessels  be  stationary  targets  for  the  enemy's 
fire;  and,  having  delivered  his  broadsides,  moved  on.  Each 
vessel  as  it  came  opposite  the  fort  delivered  its  broadside, 
so  that  there  was  no  cessation  to  the  fire  till  the  whole  had 
passed.  Having  got  beyond-  the  fort,  Dupont  wheeled, 
still  followed  by  the  vessels  in  single  file,  and  poured  his 
fire  into  Fort  Beauregard.  Thus  these  thirteen  vessels 
moved  in  the  form  of  a  flat  letter  O,  flaming  and  thunder- 
ing all  the  while  with  a  power  and  terror  indescribable. 
An  eighty-pound  rifle  ball  went  clean  through  the  main- 
mast of  the  Wabash,  making  an  ugly  hole.  Another 
pierced  her  after-magazine,  letting  the  water  into  it,  yet  she 
still  kept  on  her  sublime  way,  proudly  leading  the  long  file 
of  flaming  ships.  Captain  Rogers,  acting  as  aid  to  Du- 
pont, says  :  "  The  Wabash  was  a  destroying  angel — hug- 
ging the  shore  ;  calling  the  soundings  with  cold  indiffer- 
ence ;  slowing  the  engine  so  as  only  to  give  steerage 
way  ;  signalling  the  vessels  their  various  evolutions  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  raining  shell,  as  with  target  practice,  too 
fast  to  count  Shell  fell  in  the  fort,  not  twenty-eight  in  a 
minute,  but  as  fast  as  a  horse's  feet  beat  the  ground  in  a 
gallop.  The  resistance  was  heroic,  but  what  could  flesh 
and  blood  do  against  such  a  fire  ?  I  watched  two  men 
particularly,  in  red  shirts ;  I  saw  them  seated  at  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun,  apparently  waiting,  exhausted,  for  more 
ammunition.  They  were  so  still  that  I  doubted  whether 
they  were  men.  This  terrible  fire  fell  around  them — I 
saw  them  move,  and  I  knew  they  were  men.  They 
loaded  the  gun — a  shell  biu'st  near  them,  and  they 
dropped,  doubtless  blown  to  atoms." 
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In  the  mean  time  the  gunboats,  havmg  found  that 
in  a  cove  they  could  get  an  entilading  fire  on  Hilton 
Head,  took  up  their  position  there,  and  rendered  good 
service.  A  little  after  noon  the  signal  "cease  firing" 
was  made  trom  the  flag-^hip,  and  the  steamers  swept 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  batteries  to  rest  the  men 
and  give  them  some  refreshment  before  returning  to 
their  terribly  exhausting  work.  The  gunboats,  however, 
from  their  enfilading  position,  kept  up  a  galling  fire. 
About  three  o'clock,  just  as  the  vessels  were  getting 
ready  for  action  again,  the  rebel  flag  was  struck. 
The  firing  ceased,  and  Captain  Rogers  jumped  into  a 
boat  lowered  from  the  flag-ship,  and  rowed  swiftly 
toward  the  shore.  He  found  the  works  deserted,  the 
ramparts  desolate,  and  planted  the  stars  and  stripes 
upon  them. 

When  the  thousands  on  board  the  fleet,  who  for  five 
long  hours  had  watched  the  ten'ible  conflict,  saw  our 
flag  go  up,  the  excitement  was  unbounded.  Many  of  the 
officers  wept  like  children,  but  a  wld  enthusiasm  over- 
rode every  other  feeling,  and  from  ship  to  ship,  down  the 
whole  mighty  fleet,  there  went  up  a  cheer  such  as  never 
before  stirred  the  placid  waters  of  that  bay,  while  the 
various  bands  struck  up  "The  Star-spangled  Banner," 
making  the  air  ring  with  the  stirring  strains.  Upon  see- 
ing this  fort  abandoned,  the  garrison  of  the  other  left 
also  and  fled  inland. 

A  portion  of  the  troops  were  now  landed,  and  Gen- 
eral Sherman  assumed  command  of  the  place,  and  issued 
a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
hna.  This  was  General  T.  W.  Sherman,  not  W.  T. 
Sherman,  the  hero  of  Atlanta.  Savannah  could  proba^ 
bly  have  been    taken   at  this    time,    had  he  marched 
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promptly  forward,  such  was  the  terror  occasioned  by  this 
victory  of  Dupont.  His  orders,  however,  were  to  fortify 
himself  there,  build  piers,  docks,  &c.,  and  fit  up  the  port 
for  a  naval  depot. 

Port  E-oyal,  from  this  time  through  the  war,  sus- 
tained a  prominent  position  in  all  our  naval  movements 
along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  victory  created  the  wildest  enthusiasm  through- 
out the  North,  The  national  flag  had  been  planted  on 
the  traitoroua  soil  of  South  Carolina,  never  to  be  dis- 
placed till  every  stronghold  of  the  State  was  in  our  pos- 
session. Dupont  at  once  became  the  hero  of  the  day. 
Naval  men  were  especially  delighted.  Our  ill-successes 
on  land  thus  far  had  been  a  cause  of  deep  mortification, 
and  this  first  great  essay  of  the  navy  recalled  to  mind  the 
halo  of  glory  it  hung  round  the  nation  during  the  first 
year  of  the  second  war  with  England,  when  successive 
defeats  on  land  made,  the  people's  cheeks  crimson  with 
shame.  Whenever  one  met  a  naval  man  the  eye  of  the 
latter  brightened,  and  with  a  proud  shake  of  the  head  he 
would  say,  "I  told  you  how  It  would  be  when  the  '  blue 
jackets'  got  a  chance."  "  Ahl  we  are  all  sure  of  the 
navy,"  was  the  common  remark.  It  is  said  that  Com- 
modore Barron,  then  a  prisoner  in  Fort  Warren,  when 
he  read  a  description  of  the  fight,  and  how  gallantly  his 
old  ship,  the  Wabash,  bore  herself,  forgot  he  was  a 
rebel  prisoner,  and  exclaimed,  "  By  heavens !  our  navy 
can  beat  the  world." 

Dupont's  career  was  now  one  of  continued  success 
along  the  coast.  Fort  Clinch  surrendered — the  first  na- 
tional fort  reclaimed.  Captain  Drayton,  sending  a  boat's 
crew  on  shore  to  raise  the  American  flag,  pushed  on  to 
Old  Femandina,  where  a  white  flag  was  displayed.    Short- 
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ly  after,  and  when  passing  New  Fernaudina,  a  few  rifle- 
shots were  fired  fi-om  some  bushes,  and  a  railroad  train  was 
perceived  just  starting.  As  it  was  naturally  supposed  to 
contain  soldiera  escaping,  he  directed  Lieutenant-Command- 
ing Stevens  to  try  and  stop  it ;  and  the  road  passing  for 
some  distiince  near  the  river,  "and  we  going  at  full  speed, 
there  was  an  opportunity  of  firing  several  shots  at  the 
two  locomotives  attached  to  the  train,  which,  however, 
did  not  prevent  its  escape  across  the  railroad  bridge,  which 
is  four  miles  from  the  town,  and  it  was  soon  lost  in  the 
woods  on  the  other  side.  We  afterwards  found  on  the 
track  the  bodies  of  two  men  who  had  been  killed  by  our 
shots,  one  of  whom  was  a  soldier ;  and  the  report  was 
that  ex-Senator  Yulee  was  on  board  one  of  the  cars,  and 
had  also  been  struck,  but  this,  I  think,  was  a  mistake." 
Thus  was  presented  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  vessel-of- 
war  attacking  a  railroad  train. 

Dupont  also  visited  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  captured 
St.  Augustine,  keeping  the  whole  Southern  seaboard  in 
a  state  of  alarm.  The  slaves  crowded  to  the  protection 
of  his  flag,  and  were  left  sole  occupants  of  their  late 
masters'  plantations. 

The  waters  of  Warsaw  and  Ossibaw  Sounds,  Bruns- 
wick, Darien,  and  other  places,  owned  the  sway  of  his  flag, 
and  the  whole  coast  of  Georgia  was  held  by  his  squad- 
ron. At  the  siege  of  Pulaski,  one  of  the  batteries  on 
shore  was  under  the  command  of  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Wabash.  He  also  seized  Stone  Inlet  and  River, 
and  thus  secured  a  base  of  operations  against  Charleston, 
and  maintained  the  blockade  with  a  rigor  not  before 
exhibited,  and  did  all  a  man  could  do  with  the  limited 
means  in  his  power. 

In  1862  he  was  made  one  of  the  nine  active  rear- 
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admirals.  In  January  of  the  next  year  occurred  the  fa^ 
mous  raid  of  two  rebel  rams  on  his  blockading  squadron 
off  Charleston  Harbor.  As  so  many  conflicting  statements 
have  been  given  of  this  affair,  we  insert  the  accounts  of 
the  two  commanders,  whose  vessels  alone  were  seriously 
injured.  The  captain  of  the  Mercedita  says,  under  date 
of  the  last  day  of  January  : 


8iB :  I  have  to  report  that,  at  4.25  this  mornlug,  two  iron-olad  rams,  &om 
Charleston,  in  the  obscuritj  of  a  fhiok  haae,  and  the  moon  having  just  set, 
succeeded  in  pasaing  the  bar,  near  ship  channel,  unperceived  bj  the  squad- 
ron, and  made  an  attack  upon  this  ship,  being  flrst  encountered, 

Particulai"  T^ilance  was  eihihited  by  officers  and  men  in  expedition  of 
vesseb  to  run  the  blockade. 

At  3  A.  M.,  we  had  slipped  cable  and  oYerbanied  a  troop  steamer,  running 
for  the  channel  bynjistake.  At  4,  I  laid  down.  Lieut.  Commander  Abbott 
was  on  deck  giving  orders  to  Acting  Master  Dwyer  about  recovoring  tbe 
anchor,  when  they  saw  a  smoke  and  the  faint  appearance  of  a  vessel  close  at 
haad.  I  heard  them  esclaim,  "  She  has  black  smoke ;  "  "  watch,  mail  the 
gnus,"  "spring  the  rattle,"  "call  all  bauds  toquarters."  Mr.Dwyer  eameto 
the  cabin  door,  telling  mo  a  steamboat  was  close  aboard.  I  was  then  in  the 
act  of  getting  my  pea-jaoket,  and  slipped  it  on  as  I  followed  him  out ;  jumped 
to  poop  ladder,  saw  smoke  and  a  low  boat,  apparently  a  tug,  altbougJi  I 
thought  it  might  be  a  little  propeller  for  the  squadron. 

I  sang  out,  "  Train  your  guns  rigit  on  him,  and  be  ready  to  fire  as  soon 
as  I  order,"  1  hailed,  "  Steamer  ahoy !  Steer  clear  of  na  and  heave-to. 
What  steamer  is  that  ?  "  Then  ordered  my  men,  "  Eire  on  him."  Told  him, 
"You  will  be  into  us.  "What  steamer  is  that!"  His  answer  to  first  or  sec- 
ond hail  was,  "  Hallo  I "  The  other  replies  were  indistmot,  either  by  mten- 
tion  or  from  being  spoken  inside  of  his  mail  armor,  until  in  the  act  of 
striking  us  with  his  prow,  when  he  said,  "  This  is  the  Confederate  States 
steam  ram."  I  repeated  the  order,  "  Fire  1  Are  I  "  but  nn  gun  could  be  trained 
on  him,  as  lie  approached  on  the  quarter,  struck  us  just  abaft  our  aforemost 
33-pounder  gun,  and  fired  a  heavy  rifle  through  us  di^onally,  penetrating 
the  starboard  side  through  our  Uormaudy  condenser,  the  steam-drum  of  port 
boiler,  and  exploding  against  port  side  of  ship,  blowing  a  hole  in  its  exit 
some  four  or  five  feet  square. 

The  vessel  was  instantly  filled  and  enveloped  with  sfeam.  Reports  were 
brought  to  me,  "Shot  through  both  boilers,"  "flres  put  out  by  steam 
and  water,"  "  gunner  and  one  man  killed,  and  a  number  of  men  fatally 
floalded,  water  over  fire-room  floor,  vessel  sinking  fast."    "The  ram  has  cut 
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u8  tlirougli  at  aad  below  water-lino  on  one  side,  (ind  tlie  shell  has  burst  at 
the  other  almost  at  water-edge." 

After  the  ram  struck,  she  swiiog  roiuid  under  onr  etarhoard  counter,  her 
prow  touching,  and  hailed,  "  Surrender,  or  I'll  sink  yon!  Do  jou  surren- 
der ! "  And  after  reoeiying  repoi-ts,  I  answered,  "  I  can  make  no  resistance ; 
my  boiler  is  destroyed."  "  Then,  do  you  surrender  ?  "  I  said,  "  Yea ; "  hav- 
ing found  my  nioviEg  power  destroyed,  and  that  I  could  bring  nothing  to 
bear  but  muskets  against  his  shot-proof  coating. 

He  hailed  seyeral  times  to  send  a  boat,  and  threatened  to  fire  again. 
After  some  delay,  a  boat  was  lowered,  and  Lieut.  Commander  Abbott  asked 
if  he  should  go  in  her,  and  asked  for  orders  what  to  say.  I  toid  him  to  see 
what  they  demanded,  and  to  tell  him  the  condition  we  were  in. 

He  proceeded  aboard,  and,  according  to  their  demand,  gaye  his  parole  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  all  the  ofB.cers  and  crew.  His  report  accompanies 
this.  The  ram  having  been  detained  half  an  hour  or  more,  ran  out  for 
steamer  Keystone  State,  which  vessel,  and  three  others  we  had  tried  (o 
alarm  by  lights.  We  saw  a  shell  esplode  as  it  hit  the  ram,  without  injuring 
her.  Saw  the  Keystone  State  was  hit  several  times,  and  saw  the  smolie  and 
steam  pouring  from  her.  The  firing  then  receded  to  northward  and  east- 
ward, and  waa  pretty  brisk  at  the  head  of  the  line. 

The  Keystone  State,  commanded  by  Le  Boy,  was 
also  disabled,  and  claimed  as  a  prize  by  the  rebels.  The 
details  of  the  fight  are  thus  given  by  the  commander  : 

Between  four  and  five  a,  m,,  81st  January,  1868,  a  gun  was  fired  near, 
and  supposed  to  he  the  Mercedita,  and  some  lights  were  seen.  Soon  after 
discovered  a  dark  object  a  little  ahead  of  her,  and  then  a  column  of  black 
smoke  was  noticed  rising  from  the  vessel,  but  I  supposed  was  either  a  tug 
out  from  Charleston  or  some  stranger  pasang  along.  Another  column  of 
black  smoke  was  seen  more  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Mercedita.  ily 
suspicions  aroused,  I  ordered  the  forwai'd  rifle  trained  upon  the  first  steamer, 
which  was  standing  toward  this  ship,  also  other  guns  to  be  ready.  Gave 
notice  to  the  engineer  of  tlie  watch  to  be  ready  to  move,  and,  the  steamers 
drawing  nearer,  ordered  the  cable  slipped,  and  enough  motion  to  get  com- 
mand of  the  ship.  By  this  time  the  stranger  was  abreast  the  starboai'd 
waist.  On  hailing,  "What  steamer  istliatS"  the  reply  was,  "HaEoP'fol- 
lowed  by  some  words  that  were  unintelligible.  Satisfied,  from  the  view  ob- 
tained through  my  night  glasses,  that  the  steamer  was  a  ram,  1  ordered  the 
starboai'd  bow  gun  fired  at  her,  which  waa  at  once  responded  to  by  a  shot 
from  the  stranger,  when  I  ordered  the  starboard  battery  fired  as  soon  as  the 
guns  could  be  brouglit  to  bear,  putting  the  ieha  aport.  On  heading  to  the 
northwai-d  and  eastward,  discovered  a  ram  on  either  quarter.    Soon  after 
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the  first  guQ,  fire  was  reported  forward  below.  After  extinguishing  it,  fire 
was  again  reported  in  the  same  place,  when  the  ship  was  kept  off  seawai-d  to 
enahle  ub  to  put  out  the.  fire  and  get  things  in  a  ooudition  to  attack  the 
enemj.  Ordered  full  steam,  and  about  dajlight  discovered  black  sraoke  and 
stood  for  it,  for  the  purpose  of  running  her  down,  exchanging  shots  rapidly 
with  her,  striking  her  repeatedly,  hut  making  no  impression,  mtite  every 
shot  from  hei'  was  striking  us.  About  6.17  a.m.,  a  shell,  entering  on  the  port 
side,  forward  of  the  forward  gaard,  destroyed  Ihe  steam  oMmneys,  filling  all 
the  forward  part  of  the  ship  with  steam.  The  port  boiler  emptied  of  its  con- 
teats,  the  ship  gave  a  heel  to  starboard,  nearly  down  to  the  guard,  and  the 
water  from  the  holler,  audtwo  shot-holes  under  water,  led  to  the  impression 
the  ship  was  filling  and  sinking,  a  foot  and  a  half  water  being  reported  in 
the  hold.  Owing  to  the  steam,  men  were  unable  to  get  supplies  of  ammuni- 
tion from  forwai'd.  Oi'dered  all  boats  ready  for  lowering.  Signal-books 
thi-own  overboard,  also  some  small  ai'ms.  The  ram  being  so  near,  aod  the 
ship  helpless,  and  the  men  being  slaugbtered  by  almost  every  discharge  of 
the  enemy,  I  ordered  the  colors  to  be  hauled  down,  but  finding  the  enemy 
were  still  firing  upon  ns,  directed  the  colors  to  be  rehoisted  and  resume  our 
Are  from  the  after-battery.  Now  the  enemy,  either  injured,  or  to  avoid 
the  squadron  approaching,  sheered  off  towards  thebarboi",  exchanging  shots 
with  the  Housatonio,  wliidi  vessel  was  in  chnae.  Put  fore-and-aft  sail  on  the 
ship,  Bent  yards  aloft  and  bent  sails ;  thei'e  being  no  wind,  drifted  along  to 
the  noi-th  and  east,  when  the  Memphis  took  us  in  tow.  Our  surgeon  being 
killed,  the  surgeon  of  the  Memphis  came  on  hoard.  Having  accomplished 
this  much,  the  ram  a  returned  to  the  harbor.  Beauregard  issued  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  the  blockade  destroyed,  and  that  foreign  governments  should 
so  regard  it.  The  pompous  manifesto  was  not  regai'ded  by  Dnpont,  aud  bo 
continued  the  blockade. 

Many  blockade  runners  were  captured  by  Dupont  du- 
ring tlie  year,  and  he  had  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
Navy  Department  and  the  people. 

The  successful  fight  of  the  Monitor  with  the  Merri- 
mac  threatened  an  entire  revolution  in  maritime  conflicts, 
especially  in  harbor  warfere,  and  Secretary  Welles  imme- 
diately set  about  having  a  fleet  of  these  vessels  made, 
whieli  he  believed  would  put  every  port  on  the  coast  in 
oiu"  possession.  In  addition  to  these,  a  powerful  iron-clad, 
the  Ironsides,  was  built,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1863,  waa 
ready  for  service.     When  the  fleet  was  completed,  it  was. 
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determined  the  first  essay  of  its  strength  should  be 
against  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston  harbor.  Of  its  suc- 
cess no  one  seemed  to  entertain  a  doubt,  for  the  impene- 
trability of  these  vessels  to  shot  was  assumed,  while  it 
was  believed  that  no  mason-work  ever  built  by  man  could 
long  withstand  the  tremendous  weight  of  metal  they  could 
hurl  from  their  monster  guns,  the  like  of  which  had  never 
before  been  used  on  ships  of  war.  This  fleet  was  com- 
posed of  nine  vessels,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Dupont. 

Having  rendezvoused  in  Port  Iloyal,  he  sailed  from 
there  on  the  1st  of  April,  1863,  to  try  the  great  experi- 
ment of  the  century,  and  the  next  day  arrived  at  the 
embouchure  of  the  Edisto  river.  The  water  over  Charles- 
ton bar  not  being  of  sufficient  depth  in  ordinary  times  to 
float  them,  the  heavy  spring  tides  of  April,  which  gave 
a  foot  more  of  water,  was  selected  for  the  passage  of  the 
vessels.  On  Sunday  morning  at  daybreak  the  fleet 
moved  oi^  to  sea,  and  in  a  few  hours  lay  oif  Charleston 
harbor.  The  next  day  Dupont  transferred  his  flag  to 
the  Ironsides,  and  the  fleet,  taking  the  flood-tide,  passed 
safely  over  the  bar,  and  came  to  anchor  inside.  The 
wooden  vessels  lay  outside  as  a  reserve.  The  rebels  hav- 
ing destroyed  all  the  old  land-marks  by  which  pilots  wei*e 
guided,  the  channel  had  to  be  buoyed  out,  which  was  suc- 
cessfully done  by  Mr.  Boutelle  of  the  Coast  Survey.  But 
just  as  everything  was  ready,  a  thick  haze  settled  down 
over  the  water,  obscuring  the  range,  so  that  the  attack  had 
to  be  postponed.  On  the  7th,  however,  a  gentle  northerly 
breeze  dissipated  the  mist,  and  the  bay  and  forts  and 
distant  city  lay  basking  in  the  clear  sunshine.  Just  two 
years  before,  this  month,  the  national  flag  was  hauled 
down  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  now  it  was  universally  be- 
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lieved  that  its  amiivei-sary  day  would  be  celebrated  by 
salutes  from  national  cannon  from  the  same  spot  and  to 
the  same  flag. 

The  officers  of  the  navy,  however,  were  not  so  sanguine. 
Bupont,  like  Farragut,  had  not  unbounded  faith  in  iron 
clads,  least  of  all  in  unwieldy  monitors.  As  through 
his  glass  he  surveyed  the  work  before  him,  he  saw  that  his 
little  fleet  was  to  be  put  into  a  crucible  to  which  no  ves- 
sels before  had  ever  been  subjected.  Steeples  and  roofs, 
in  the  far  background,  and  the  neighboring  shores,  were 
lined  with  spectators,  assembled  to  witness  the  Titanic 
struggle.  As  Dupont's  eye  swept  around  that  bristling 
harbor,  it  was  cannon  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere, 
In  front,  lay  Sullivan's  Island  to  the  right,  and  Morris 
■Island  on  the  left,  the  two  points  curving  in  towards  each 
other  till  they  approached  within  a  mile.  Midway  in  the 
channel  between  them,  built  on  an  artificial  island,  stood 
Fort  Sumter,  Fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan's  Island,  was 
opposite  Sumter,  while,  above  and  below,  batteries  were 
erected  on  every  available  point  On  the  left,  opposite 
this  central  fortress,  stood  battery  Bee,  on  Cumniings- 
Point,  while  beyond,  should  the  vessels  ever  get  there, 
battery  succeeded  battery,  clear  up  to  the  city,  three  miles 
distant.  Stretching  down  towards  the  fleet  were  other 
batteries  on  Morris  Island,  and  among  them  Fort  Wag- 
ner. The  sight  was  enough  to  daunt  the  stoutest  heart, 
for  uncounted  cannon  lay  shotted  and  aimed,  ready  to 
open  on  that  little  fleet.  It  was  Dupont's  purpose  to 
pass  as  q^uicldy  as  possible  up  the  channel,  and  get  to  the 
west  and  northwest  of  Fort  Sumter,  which  was  known 
to  be  l^s  impregnable  than  the  front  face.  That  there 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  reaching  this  desirable  point 
was  well  known,  for  it  had  been  ascertained  that  torpe- 
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does,  and  all  sorts  of  obstacles  which  engineering  skill  could 
invent,  had  been  sunk  in  the  channel  opposite  the  fort 
To  remove  these  Ericsson  had  invented  a  machine  which 
was  to  be  fastened  to  the  bow  of  the  leading  vessel,  and 
pushed  up  amid  this  net  of  obstructions,  exploding  and 
pulling  up  whatever  might  arrest  the  passage  of  the 
ships. 

At  noon,  the  signal  from  the  flag-ship  to  move  to  the 
attack  was  seen,  and  the  little  fleet,  looking  like  mere 
rafts  on  the  water,  steamed  slowly  forward.  There  ivas 
none  of  the  pomp  or  splendor  of  grand  old  frigates,  tower- 
ing proudly  over  the  deep,  in  these  low  black  monitors, 
creeping  slowly  to  the  conflict. 

It  was  four  miles  to  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  batteries 
of  Morris  Island  commanded  the  whole  distance.  The- 
vessels  had  advanced  but  a  short  distance  before  the 
Weehawken,  leading  the  way  with  tlie  strange  machine 
in  front,  stopped,  having  got  tangled  up  with  the  un- 
wieldy, novel  thing.  It  took  an  hour  to  free  herself,  and 
then  the  fleet  moved  on  again.  The  spectators  on  shore 
gazed  with  breathless  interest  on  the  spectacle,  the  music  in 
Fort  Sumter  ceased,  and  the  rapid  roll  of  the  drum  was 
heard  beating  l:o  quarters,  which  called  every  gunner  to  his 
place.  The  fleet  kept  steadily  on  till  opposite  Fort  Wag- 
ner, where  Dupont  expected  to  meet  the  first  blow  of  the 
hurricane ;  but  all  its  guns  kept  motionless  and  still  in 
their  places,  and  only  curious  eyes  greeted  the  advancing 
vessels.  Next  they  floated  by  Battery  Bee,  but  silence 
like  death  reigned  over  the  low  works.  What  does  all 
this  mean  ?  This  silence  is  ominous,  and  shows  a  confi- 
dence in  something  yet  to  come  that  portends  no  good. 
Still  the  fleet  kept  on ;  but  just  as  the  Weehawken  was 
rounding-to,  to  make  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  she  came 
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within  the  circle  of  fire  from  Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie. 
Then  the  crater  opened  from  the  top  of  Sumter,  and 
down  came  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell.  Moultrie  joined 
in,  and  thunder  answered  thunder  with  awful  rapidity. 
The  heavy  metal  fell  like  hailstones  on  the  Weehawken  ; 
but  she  kept  steadily  on  towards  her  assigned  position, 
followed  by  the  whole  fleet.  But  suddenly  she  stopped 
in  the  very  vortex  of  the  fire.  She  liad  run  upon  a  haw- 
ser stretched  from  Sumter  to  Moultrie,  buoyed  up  on 
casks,  and  strung  with  nets,  cables,  and  torpedoes.  Her 
propeller,  getting  entangled  in  these,  became  unmanage- 
able, and  she  drifted  helpless  through  the  wild  hurricane. 
The  other  vessels,  as  they  come  up,  see  the  danger,  and 
sheer  oif  to  try  the  channel  on  the  other  side  of  the  fort. 
But  here  a  row  of  piles  is  encountered,  rising  ten  feet  out 
of  the  water — while  farther  up,  the  channel  is  crossed  and 
recrossed  ivith  obstructions,  backed  by  three  iron-clads, 
that  can  hold  those  vessels  under  a  fire  that  nothing  that 
ever  floated  could  survive.  To  add  to  the  perplexity, 
the  Ironsides,  in  the  heavy  tide,  suddenly  refused  to  obey 
her  rudder,  and  she  drifted  towards  Fort  Moultrie,  get- 
ting foul  of  the  Catskill  and  Nantucket  in  her  passage. 
The  plan  of  the  battle  was  now  irrecoverably  gone,  and 
Dupont  signalled  to  the  fleet  to  disregard  his  move- 
ments. It  was  therefore  every  one  for  himself;  and  then 
was  seen  what  splendid  commanders  Dupont  had  to  sec- 
ond him  in  this  unprecedented  struggle.  Five  batteries 
were  in  full  play,  and  nearly  three  hundred  cannon  of 
the  heaviest  metal  were  trained  on  those  monitors,  that 
now  had  only  the  simple  problem  to  solve — whether  they 
can  knock  Fort  Sumter  to  pieces  with  their  enormous 
guns,  before  they  are  carried  to  the  bottom  under  the 
tons  of  metal  that  fall  ivith  a  ceaseless  crash  upon  tliem. 
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The  gallant  Ehind,  left  to  act  as  iie  pleased,  lays  the 
Keokuk  boldly  alongside  of  the  fort  as  though  it  were  a 
ship,  and  with  his  little  monitor  makes  a  broadside  en- 
gagement of  it.  Close  behind  him  comes  Rodgers  in  the 
Catskill,  and,  following  hard  after,  the  heroic  Worden  in 
the  Montauk.  A  little  farther  off  lie  the  other  vessels,  aU 
seeking  to  sound  the  full  terrors  of  this  awful  abyss  of 
fire.  Within  rifle-shot  distance  of  the  nearest  batteries, 
they  stand  and  hurl  against  them  their  ponderous  shells. 
The  gunners,  stripped  to  their  waists,  and  begrimed  with 
powder  and  smoke,  work  their  monster  guns  with  a  cool- 
ness and  rapidity  that  tells  fearfully  on  the  solid  face 
of  Sumter.  Shot  weighing  four  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  strike  like  heaven's  own  tliunderbote  the  trem- 
bling structure,  but  they  are  nothing  to  the  answering 
shots  that  fall  faster  than  the  forge's  hammer  on  their 
sides.  The  din  of  this  heavy  metal  striking  and  bursting 
on  every  side. is  infernal,  and  the  deafening  explt^ions 
shake  land  and  sea.  It  seems  one  vast  volcano,  be- 
fore which  everything  must  be  engulfed.  Nothing 
built  with  mortal  hands  could  long  live  there,  and  in 
thirty  minutes  the  Keokuk  came  limpmg  out  of  the  fire, 
fast  settling  in  the  waters.  One  of  the  port  shutters  of 
the  flagship  was  shot  away,  exposing  her  gun  deck, 
while  a  red-hot  shot  buried  itself  in  her  wooden  bows. 
The  JSTahant  was  soon  disfigured  with  thirty  wounds. 
The  Passaic  was  in  the  same  plight,  with  her  turret  so 
knocked  to  pieces  that  it  could  not  revolve.  The  Nan- 
tucket was  reduced  to  one  gun,  while  th.e  Catskill  had 
been  pierced  by  a  rifled  shot.  Five  of  the  new  iron- 
clads must  now  be  reckoned  out  of  tlie  fight  But  what 
thirty-two  gTins,  (the  total  armament  of  this  fleet,)  against 
those  encircling  batteries  could  do  had  been  done,  and 
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now,  to  put  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  against  them,  was 
do-ivnright  madness.  Besides,  night  was  coming  on,  and 
so  Dupont  wisely  signalled  the  fleet  to  retire. 

During  the  evening,  the  commander  of  the  iron-clads 
came  on  board  the  flagship,  and  Dupont,  after  a  full 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  vessels,  decided  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  take  Charleston  with  them  alone. 

From  the  following  statement,  made  by  him  to  the 
War  Department,  the  folly  of  renewing  the  attempt  with 
the  same  vessels  is  so  apparent,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  any  one  could  be  found  so  destitut^  of  com- 
mon judgment  as  to  uphold  it : 

"  Ko  ship  had  been  exposed  to  the  severest  fire  of  the 
enemy  over  forty  minutes,  and  yet,  in  that  brief  period, 
as  the  Department  will  perceive,  by  the  detailed  reports 
of  the  commanding  ofiicers,  five  of  the  iron-clads  were 
wholly  or  partially  disabled ;  disabled,  too  (as  the  ob- 
structions could  not  be  passed),  in  that  which  was  most 
essential  to  our  success — I  mean,  in  their  armament,  or 
power  of  inflicting  injury  by  their  guns. 

"  Commander  Ehind,  in  the  Keokuk,  had  only  been 
able  to  fire  three  times  during  the  short  period  he  was  ex- 
posed to  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  and  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw from  action  to  prevent  his  vessel  from  sinking, 
which  event  occurred  on  the  following  morning. 

"  The  !Nahant,  Commander  Downes,  was  most  seriously 
damaged,  her  turret  being  so  jammed  as  effectually  to  pre- 
vent its  turning ;  many  of  the  bolts  of  both  turret  and 
pilot-house  were  broken,  and  the  latter  became  nearly 
imtenable,  in  consequence  of  the  nuts  and  ends  flying 
across  it. 

"  Captain  P,  Drayton,  in  the  Passaic,  after  the  fourth 
fire  from  her  11-inch  gun,  was  unable    to  use  it  again 
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during  the  action ;  and  his  turret  also  became  jammed, 
though  he  was,  after  some  delay,  enabled  to  get  it  in  mo- 
tion again, 

"  Commander  Aimnen,  of  the  Patapsco,  lost  the  use  of 
his  rifled  gun  after  the  fifth  fire,  owing  to  the  carrying 
away  of  the  forward-cap  square  bolts.  On  the  Nantucket, 
Commander  Fairfax  reports  that,  after  the  third  shot 
from  the  15-in.ch  gun,  the  port  stopper  became  jammed, 
several  shot  striking  very  near  the  port,  and  driving  in 
the  plates,  preventing  the  further  use  of  that  gun  during 
the  action, 

"The  other  iron-clads,  though  struck  many  times  se- 
verely, were  still  able  to  use  their  guns,  but  I  am  convinced 
that,  in  all  probability,  in  another  thirty  minutes  they 
would  have  been  likewise  disabled. 

"  Any  attempt  to  pass  through  the  obstructions  I  have 
referred  to  would  have  entangled  the  vessels,  and  held 
them  under  the  most  severe  fire  of  heavy  ordnance  that 
has  ever  been  delivered  ;  and  while  it  is  barely  possible 
that  some  vessels  might  have  forced  their  way  through, 
it  would  only  have  been  to  be  again  impeded  by  fresh  and 
more  fonnidable  obstructions,  and  to  encounter  other 
powerful  batteries,  with  which  the  whole  harbor  of 
Charleston  had  been  lined. 

."  I  had  hoped  that  the  endurance  of  the  iron-clads 
would  have  enabled  them  to  have  borne  any  weight  of 
fire  to  which  they  might  have  been  exposed;  but  when  I 
found  that  so  large  a  portion  of  them  were  wholly  or  one- 
half  disabled,  by  less  than  an  hour's  engagement,  before 
attempting  to  remove  (overcome)  the  obstructions,  or  test- 
ing the  power  of  the  torpedoes,  I  was  convinced  that  per- 
sistence in  the  attack  would  only  result  in  the  loss  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  iron-clad  fleet,  and  in  leaving  many 
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of  them  inside  the  harbor,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

"  The  slowness  of  our  fire,  and  our  inability  to  occupy 
any  battery  that  we  might  silence,  or  to  prevent  its  being 
restored  under  cover  of  night,  were  difficulties  of  the 
gravest  character,  and,  until  the  outer  forts  should  have 
been  taken,  the  army  could  not  enter  the  harbor  or  afford 
rae  any  assistance." 

So  unequal  was  the  contest,  which  lasted  leas  than 
forty  minuteSj  that  the  entire  fleet  of  iron-clads  fired  only 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  shots,  "  though,  during  that 
same  period,  Dupont  says  the  "  enemy  poured  upon  us  an 
incessant  storm  of  round-shot  and  shell,  rifled  projectiles 
of  all  descriptions,  and  red-hot  shot." 

The  whole  aifair  was  so  palpable  and  complete  a  fail- 
ure, that  the  Department  dared  not  directly  blame  Du- 
pont for  not  succeeding.  Still,  reluctant  to  acknowledge 
itself  any  way  in  fault,  it  reproae.hed  him  for  not  saying 
beforehand,  how  impossible  success  was.  The  simple  truth 
is,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  well  as  the  public  gen- 
erally, had  come  to  have  such  a  high  opinion  of  the  invul- 
nerability of  the  iron-clads,  that  they  considered  Charles- 
ton as  virtually  ours,  the  moment  the  attack  commenced. 
But,  instead  of  complete  success,  this  iron-clad  fleet,  the 
first  ever  set  afloat  and  tested,  effiscted  absolutely  nothing. 
It  was  too  mortifying  to  confess  the  fact,  without  put- 
ting the  blame  on  some  one,  and  so  it  was  placed  on  the 
commander,  Dupont.  He  felt  this  keenly,  and  indignant- 
ly denounced  the  injustice  of  it.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Baltimore  American  published  such  a  false  statement  of 
the  whole  matter  in  that  paper,  that  Dupont  felt  bound, 
in  justice  to  his  officers  as  well  as  to  himself,  to  notice  it, 
which  he  did  in  a  lengthy  review.     In  a  clear,  concise 
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statement  of  facts,  lie  fixed  the  charge  of  deliberate  false- 
hood against  the  writer,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the  motive 
that  instigated  the  base  attack.  In  conclusion  he  says, 
"I  now  take  leave  of  this,  the  most  odious  subject  that  I 
ever  had  occasion  to  notice.  Some  other  assertions  of 
Mr.  Fulton,  which  might  be  flatly  contradicted,  I  have 
not  discussed,  nor  have  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  con- 
sider his  opinions  upon  pui'ely  professional  points.  To 
undergo  the  fire  of  the  enemy  and  the  stabs  of  an  assas- 
sin of  character,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  is  too  much 
for  my  philosophy ;  and,  for  further  protection  against  as- 
saults of  the  latter  kind,  I  look  for  and  expect  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Department." 

Chief-Engineer  Stimers  joined  in  the  attack  on  Du- 
pont,  and,  in  the  steamer  Arago,  on  which  he  was  a 
passenger  on  his  way  Worth,  indulged  in  such  unwar- 
rantable language  towards  his  commander,  that  the  latter 
brought  charges  against  him,  and  he  was  court-martialled. 
Though  no  definite  result  was  reached,  the  public  has 
long  since  rendered  its  verdict  in  the  matter.  A  lengthy 
correspondence  also  followed  between  Dupont  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and,  altliough  the  latter  avoided 
all  direct  accusation,  the  tone  of  his  letters  wounded 
the  chivalrous  old  Admiral,  who  felt  that  he  was  being 
made  the  scapegoat  of  other  men's  sins.  He  felt  espe- 
cially the  censure  pronounced  against  him,  some  time 
afterwards,  for  allowing  the  guns  of  the  sunken  Keokuk 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  for  which  he  was  in 
no  wise  to  blame ;  ■  and^  said  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy ; 

"Having  indulged  the  hope  that  my  command, 
covering  a  period  of  twenty-one  months  afloat,  had  not 
been  mthout  results,  I  was  not  prepared    for  a  contin- 
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uance  of  that  censure  from  the  Department  wliich  has 
characterized  its  letters  to  me  since  monitors  failed  to 
take  Charleston. 

"  I  can  only  add  now,  that,  to  an  officer  of  my  temper- 
ament— whose  solo  aim  has  been  to  do  his  ivhole  duty, 
and  who  has  passed  through  forty-seven  years  of  service 
without  a  word  of  reproof — these  censures  of  the  Navy 
Department  would  be  keenly  felt  if  I  did  not  know  they 
were  wholly  undeserved." 

This  was  a  little  evasive;  for  "he  did  feel  them 
keenly,  although  they  were  undeserved,"  The  injustice 
stung  him,  against  which  there  was  no  redress.  Brave 
and  chivalrous  himself  as  a  knight  of  the  olden  time, 
this  deliberate  infliction  of  wrong  by  others,  in  order  to 
shield  themselves,  wounded  most  deeply  his  sensitive 
nature. 

It  ended — as  all  such  affairs  must  end — in  the  resig- 
nation or  removal  of  the  commander,  and  the  ultimate 
condemnation  and  exposure  of  those  who  are  really  the 
guilty  parties. 

In  January,  he  sent  Worden  down  to  Great  Ogeechee 
River,  in  the  Montauk,  to  capture,  if  possible,  Genesis 
Point,  under  the  guns  of  which  the  privateer  Nashville  lay. 
During  this  month,  he  captured  the  steamer  Princes 
Royal,  while  attempting  to  run  the  blockade  at  Charleston. 
The  next  month,  the  celebrated  raid  of  the  two  iron-clads 
on  the  blockading  squadron  took  place,  in  which  the 
Meredita  had  her  boiler  exploded  by  one  of  the  enemy's 
guns,  and  struck  her  flag;  and  the, Keystone  had  also  her 
steam-cheat  injured  in  the  same  manner,  and  also  struck 
her  colors,  but  afterwards  escaped.  Beauregard  declared 
the  blockade  broken,  and  hoped  to  have  it  so  regarded 
by  foreign  powers,  but  was  disappointed. 
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In  June,  Dupont  was  relieved  from  his  command, 
and  Admiral  Foote  ordered  to  take  liis  place.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  was  taken  sick  in  New  York,  just  as  he  was 
about  to  leave  for  his  destination,  and  died. 

After  the  failure  to  take  Charleston  with  the  iron- 
clads, General  Hunter,  who  was  in  command  of  the  land 
forces  operating  against  the  city,  forwarded  the  most  se- 
rious complaints  against  Dupont,  for  not  cooperating 
with  him,  as  he  desired,  in  his  contemplated  movements 
to  take  the  place.  He  declares  that  he  has  "  exercised 
patience  with  the  Admiral,"  asks  to  be  liberated  from  the 
order  to  cooperate  with  the  navy,  &e.,  &c,  and  he  would 
raise  colored  regiments — take  Charleston — in  fact,  electrify 
the  nation.  His  after  career  shows  how  much  he  prob- 
ably would  have  accomplished. 

The  sudden  death  of  Admiral  Foote  compelled  the  De- 
partment to  reverse  its  order  of  removal,  and  to  direct 
Dupont  to  resume  his  command.  During  the  short  inter- 
val that  elapsed  before  he  was  succeeded  by  Admiral 
Dahlgren,  he  sent  the  Weehawken  and  Nahant  down 
to  "Warsaw  Sound  to  look  after  the  rebel  ram  Atianta, 
which  was  reported  to  be  a  most  formidable  vessel.  They 
succeeded  in  capturing  her  on  the  17th  of  June.  The 
next  month,  Dupont  returned  to  Delaware,  and  was  no 
more  afloat  during  the  war. 

Dupont  was  a  superb  man  physically ;  of  grand  and 
imposing  presence,  he  trod  the  deck  of  his  battle-ship 
like  one  of  Nature's  noblemen.  Even  those  accustomed 
to  see  men  of  distinguished  personal  appearajice  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world,  were  struck  with  the  majesty 
and  grandeur  of  his  mien.  A  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  or  rather  a  knight  of  the  olden  time,  his  bearing 
was  that  of  dignified  courtesy  to  all,  and  impressed  every 
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one  that  approached  liim  with  profound  respect.  Chiv- 
alrous in  his  own  feelings,  he  was  incapable  of  wound- 
ing those  of  others,  while  he  was'  keenly  sensitive  to  any 
censure  upon  his  conduct.  Insensible  to  fear,  he  never 
shrunk  from  encountering  any  danger,  while  he  was  too 
lofty  and  noble  to  rush  into  it  to  obtain  mere  notoriety. 
Master  of  his  profession,  he  knew  his  duty  better  than 
the  Department  that  censured  him,  and  experienced  his 
greatest  humiliation  and  suifering  in  performing  it. 
Proud  as  he  was  sensitive,  he  could  not  brook  unmerited 
rebuke.  Irritated  at  his  manly  independence,  the  Gov- 
ernment lost  one  of  its  best  officers  by  gratifying  its 
spleen,  and  under  the  pretence  of  maintaining  its  dig- 
nity. Dupont's  name,  however,  will  live  long  after  those 
who  persecuted  him  are  consigned  to  forgetfulness,  or 
to  an  itninortality  worse  than  oblivion. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL  ANDREW  HULL  FOOTE. 


Some  men  go  through  life  without  ever  meeting  the 
circumstances  adapted  to  call  forth  their  greatest  powers, 
while  others  seem  horn  for  those  into  which  they  are 
thrown,  and  become  great  men  or  leaders  in  the  nation. 
On  the  other  hand,  some,  apparently,  just  enter  on  their 
true  career  in  life  as  that  life   is   drawing  to   a  close. 
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Xo  the  latter  class  Admiral  Foote  belonged,  for  his  sun 
was  just  rising,  when  it  set  forever  on  the  earth,  and  the 
waves  of  that  mighty  struggle,  in  which  he  seemed  des- 
tined to  bear  so  conspicuous  a  part,  rolled  over  his  grave. 

Andrew  Foote,  like  so  many  of  our  great  men,  did  not 
spring  from  obscure  parentage.  He  was  bom  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  on  the  12th  of  September,  1806, 
and  was  the  second  son  of  Samuel  A.  Foote,  a  graduate 
of  Yale  College,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession  ;  but  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  this  second  son,  was  a  merchant  en- 
gaged in  the  West  India  trade.  He  was  distinguished  in 
the  political  world,  having  served  several  times  as  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  his  district,  and  once  as  senator  from 
the  State.     He  was  subsequently  elected  governor. 

The  grandfather  of  Andrew  was  for  fifty  years  pas- 
tor of  the  church  of  Cheshire,  a  beautiful  village  about 
thirteen  miles  from  New  Haven.  Here  his  father  was 
born ;  and  here,  having  acquired  the  means  of  a  com- 
fortable subsistence,  he  returned  to  live  in  the  old  home- 
stead, Andreiv  was  sis  years  old  when  his  father  took 
up  his  home  in  this  quiet  village,  and  for  three  years 
afterwards  attended  the  district  school.  He  was  then 
sent  to  the  academy  of  the  place,  an  institution  of  great 
reputation,  and  presided  over  by  the  learned  Eey.  Tillot- 
son  Bronson,  D.  D. 

He  remained  in  this  school  for  six  years,  or  until  he 
was  fifteen  yeara  of  age.  During  all  this  period  he  was  un- 
der the  strict  religious  discipline  characteristic  at  that  time 
of  Connecticut,  and  other  portions  of  New  England.  The 
rod  had  not  then  been  banished  from  the  parental  roof, 
and  young  Andrew  often  felt  its  weight,  as  wielded  by 
his  mother ;  she  convinced,  him  by  irrefragable  proof,  that 
"  he  that  spareth  the  rod  hateth  his  son."     She  was  the 
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daughter  of  General  Andrew  Hull,  a  militia  general,  and 
gave  lier  father's  name  to  the  boy.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  play  out  evenings — forbidden  to  quarrel,  or  dicker,  as 
it  was  called,  and  allowed  very  little  spending  money. 
Laziness  was  always  punished  with  an  extra  amount  of 
work.  The  Bible,  the  catechism,  and  the  strict  laws  of 
Connecticut,  were  made  equally  binding  on  him  when 
tempted  to  commit  any  of  the  grosser  vices,  such  as  vio- 
lation of  the  Sabbath,  attending  the  circus,  &c  The 
old  New  England  Sabbath  began  on  Saturday  evening 
at  sunset,  and  ended  at  the  same  time  on  Sunday  evenmg. 
Daring  these  twenty-four  hours  the  ancient  Jews  were 
not  more  strict  than  were  the  parents  of  Andrew.  The 
close  restraint  was  irksome  to  him,  as  it  always  must  be 
to  all  boys,  and  an  older  brother  says,  "  I  doubt  whether 
the  Admiral  ever  watched  for  stars  in  a  storm,  or  on  a 
lee-shore,  with  more  interest  thaii  he  was  wont,  when  a 
boy,  to  watch  for  them  of  a  Sunday  evening,  as  a  signal 
that  he  might  begin  play." 

In  the  rigid  old  puritanic  way,  which  has  produced  so 
many  vahant  men,  the  future  Admiral  was  brought  up. 

At  this  early  age,  he  had  determined  to  enter  the  Navy 
and  pass  his  life  ou  the  sea.  Perhaps  his  father's  accounts 
of  his  voyages  to  the  West  Indies  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  desire  to  become  a  sailor;  but  more 
probably  the  astonishing  victories  of  our  young  Navy, 
when  he  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  were  the  prin- 
cipal cause.  The  names  of  Hull,  Bainbridge,  Lawrence, 
Decatur,  Perry,  Macdonough,  and  others,  made  the  land 
rock  with  loud  huzzas,  which  were  quite  enough  to  set 
every  ambitious  youth  crazy  after  a  sea-faring  life. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Andrew  was  fixed  in  his  desire  to 
enter  the  Navy,  and,  though  his  parents,  especially  the 
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mother,  opposed  it  by  every  argument  and  inducement  in 
their  power,  yet,  seeing  that  he  was  inflexibly  set  that 
way,  at  last  wisely  yielded.  Hia  father,  owing  to  his 
political  influence,  was  able  to  procure  for  him  a  midship- 
man's berth,  and  he  was  ordered  to  report  on  board  the 
schooner  Grampus,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant, 
late  Admiral  Gregory.  He  had  now  completed  his  six- 
teenth year — a  time  when  life  wears  only  a  rose  color  to 
the  imagination.  His  father  accompanied  him  on  board 
and  presented  him  to  his  commander,  with  a  formality 
common  to  that  time.  Said  he  to  the  lieutenant :  "I  have 
come  to  put  my  boy  under  your  care,  not  only  as  a  com- 
mander, but  as  a  friend.  He  is  capable,  and  I  believe  he 
is  pure-minded.  I  hope  you  will  watch  over  him  as 
carefully  and  kindly  as  if  he  were  your  brother  or  son." 
His  pai'ting  address  to  his  boy  was  more  lengthy.  With 
true  New  England  faithfulness,  he  charged  him  to  remem- 
ber the  principles  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and 
do  nothing  that  should  make  his  parents,  who  had 
watched  over  and  prayed  for  him,  blush;  and  with 
grand  old  puritanic  solemnity  bade  "him  remember  his 
duty  to  his  country  and  to  his  God."  Grave  and  stern 
externally,  his  heart  yet  overflowed  with  parental  tender- 
ness, and  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  as  he  bade  his 
boy  good-bye,  and  sent  him  away  to  the  perils  of  the  deep 
and  into  the  temptations  of  a  sailor's  life.  Andrew  soon 
shook  off  his  grief  at  parting,  and  entered  on  his  new  life, 
not  only  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth,  biit  with  visions  of 
glory  directly  before  him,  foi-  the  Grampus  was  to  sail  for 
the  West  India  station,  in  the  limits  of  which — the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea — a  piratical  craft  was 
then  lurking.  But  the  deadly  grapple  and  glorious  vic- 
tory over  these  robbers  of  the  sea,  which  excited  his  youth- 
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fill  imagination,  never  took  place ;  and,  after  a  year's 
criiise,  lie  returned  home.  He  was  now  transferred  to 
the  sloop-of-war  Peacock,  of  glorious  memory,  which  was 
ordered  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  At  Callao  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  frigate  United  States,  the  flagship  of  Com- 
modore Isaac  Hull.  The  education  of  the  commanders 
who  distinguished  themselves  during  the  recent  war, 
under  those  who  gave  our  navy  its  renown,  doubtless  had 
much  to  do  in  forming  their  characters.  A  son  would  as 
soon  dishonor  his  father,  as  one  of  these  officers  the  great 
commander  under  whom  he  had  served. 

He  was  absent  over  three  years  on  this  cruise,  com- 
pleting his  naval  education  and  enlargmg  his  experience, 
and  returned  to  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1837.  Ee- 
ceiving  a  short  furlough,  he  now  returned  home,  no  longer 
a  boy,  biit  a  full-grown,  developed  young  man.  For  a 
time  the  haunts  and  scenes  of  his  boyhood — the  old 
home — the  old  schoolhouse,  and  the  old  church,  and 
friends,  made  his  time  pass  pleasantly.  But  years  of  active 
lii'e  soon  rendered  idleness  irksome  to  him,  and  he  was  glad 
when  the  time  came  again  for  him  to  return  to  his  ship. 

He  now  applied  to  be  attached  to  the  Mediterranean 
squadron,  for  he  longed  to  see  the  Old  World.  His  re- 
quest was,  however,  denied,  and  he  was  once  more  ordered 
to  the  West  Indies.  Bepairing"  to  Norfolk,  he  sailed  in 
the  latter  part  of  summer,  in  the  sloop-of-war  Natches,  for 
his  destination.  This  cruise  was  not  a  long  one,  and  in 
December  he  returned  in  the  sloop-of-war  Hornet. 

During  this  short  interval,  however,  a  great  change 
had  passed  over  him.  One  of  the  lieutenants  was  a  re- 
ligious man,  and  took  occasion,  before  they  sailed,  to  speak 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  personal  Christianity.  Young 
Poote,  proud  and  averse  to    such  conversation — enough 
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of  -which  he  thought  he  had  had  in  hia  boyhood — closed 
the  interview  abruptly  by  informing  him  that  he  intended 
to  do  what  was  right  and  honorable,  and  that  was  enough 
for  him.  Of  a  generous  and  manly  nature,  he  afterwards 
felt  that  he  had  been  uncivil  in  treating  a  kind  and 
well-meant  act  with  such  coldness,  not  to  say  rudeness. 

It  so  happened,  that,  after  they  had  reached  their 
station,  he  and  this  lieutenant  were  on  duty  on  deck 
the  same  night.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening — the  full 
moon  was  tranquilly  sailing  through  the  cloudless  heav- 
ens, shedding  a  flood  of  golden  light  on  the  gently-heaving 
sea,  and  revealing  a  scene  of  beauty  never  witnessed  ex- 
cept in  those  tropical  regions.  It  was  a  night  and  scene 
well  calculated  to  hush  all  the  angry  feelings,  and  fill  the 
heart  with  sad  and  gentle  musings.  After  a  while,  he 
himself  introduced  the  conversation  he  had  so  curtly 
closed  before,  when  his  friend  talked  long  and  earnestly 
on  the  subject  so  dear  to  his  own  heart.  His  words  had 
a  strange  power  amid  the  tranquil  beauty  of  that  night. 

So  deep  was  the  impression  made  on  young  Foote, 
that,  after  the  watch  was  over  and  he  found  himself  alone, 
he  fell  on  his  knees  in  prayer,  for  the  first  time  since  he 
was  a  sailor.  He  took  up  his  Bible,  and  for  two  weeks 
he  continued  to  read  this,  now  to  him  a  new  book.  He 
had  just  entered  on  the  great  struggle  of  his  life,  and 
truths  he  had  scarcely  thought  of  before,  came  back 
upon  him  with  overwhelming  power.  He  knew  that 
prayers  at  home  were  ascending  for  him,  and  he  added 
his  own  for  light  and  guidance  The  old  church  and  the 
old  pastor  were  far  away,  and  he  must  fight  this  great 
moral  battle  alone  with  hia  God. 

At  length,  one  day,  after  an  hour  of  solitary  reading 
and  thinking,  he  arose  and  went  on  deck.     The  clouds 
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and  darkness  seemed  to  gather  thicker  and  thicker  aronnd 
him,  when  suddenly  there  arose  in  his  heart  the  resolu- 
tion, "  Henceforth,  nnder  all  circumstances,  I  will  act  for 
God."  The  struggle  was  over;  the  victory  won — the 
most  important  of  his  life — and  light  and  peace  beamed 
on  his  soul.  The  greatest  battles  are  not  fought  on  the 
deep,  amid  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  the  crashing  of 
timbers,  nor  on  the  bloody  plain,  where  armies  reel  and 
go  down  in  the  onset ;  but  on  the  field  of  the  human 
heart,  unseen  by  mortal  eye,  and  over  ■which  no  peans 
are  sung,  except  the  voiceless  one  :  "  To  him  that  over- 
cometh,  I  will  ^ve  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life."  There,  too, 
are  the  greatest  defeats  encountered,  from  the  disastrous 
effects  of  which  there  is  no  rallying  and  no  recovery. 

In  this  new  state  of  mind  his  thoughts  turned  at 
once  to  that  mother  who  had  so  often  prayed  with  him, 
and  wept  over  him,  and  he  at  once  wrote  to  her,  com- 
mencing his  letter  with:  "Dear  Mother, — You  may  dis- 
charge your  mind  from  anxiety  about  your  wayward  son; 
he  is  safe  for  eternity  as  well  as  for  time."  The  eifect  of 
that  letter  no  one  can  describe — ^next  to  the  joy  that  the 
angels  felt,  was  the  joy  of  that  dear  mother,  and  her  mute 
song  of  praise  had  in  it  the  harmony  of  the  upper  skies. 

At  the  close  of  this  voyage,  Foote  prepared  himself 
for  examination  as  passed  midshipman,  and  was  pro- 
moted. During  this  interval  he  was  married  to  a  young 
lady  of  Cheshire,  named  Caroline  Flagg,  daughter  of 
Bethuel  riagg. 

The  next  year,  Feb.  1829,  he  sailed  in  the  sloop-of- 
war  St.  Louis,  for  another  cruise  in  the  Pacific.  During 
his  absence  he  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant.  He  re- 
turned home  in  1831. 

Two  years  after,  his  desire  to  visit  the  Old  World 
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was  gratified,  and  he  sailed  in  the  frigate  Delaware  for 
the  Mediterranean,  which,  on  her  way  out,  carried  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  the  newly-appointed  Minister  to  Franc& 

During  this  cruise,  which  lasted  between  two  and 
three  years,  he  acted  as  flag-lieutenant. 

He  returned  in  1836.  In  1838,  he  was  tranafeiTed 
to  the  ffigate  Columbia,  Commodore  Head,  which,  with  the 
sloop-of-war  John  Adams,  sailed  on  the  6th  of  May,  for 
the  island  of  Madeira,  From  this  point  the  voyage  was 
continued  by  way  of  Rio  Janeiro  and  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  China,  thence  on  to  Valparaiso  and  around  Cape 
Horn,  and  so  home — making  the  circuit  of  the  world. 

He  took  great  interest  in  the  missionary  stations  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands  and  in  the  China  Sea. 

The  vessels  reached  the  Sandmch  Islands  in  the  heat 
of  the  conflict  between  the  missionaries  and  Captain 
La  Place,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  compel  the  Hawaiian  Chief  to  sign  a  treaty, 
which  permitted  Romish  priests,  contrary  to  his  express 
command,  to  reside  on  the  island,  and  French  brandy 
to  be  imported.  Foote,  after  investigating  the  matter, 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  missionaries,  whom  the 
French  commander  had  included  with  the  chief  in  his 
persecutions.  He  advised  them  to  appeal  to  Commodore 
Read,  and  ask  for  a  court  of  inquiry  to  investigate  their 
conduct,  which  had  been  grossly  misrepresented.  The 
commodore  did  not  feel  authorized  to  take  such  a  step, 
and  the  request  was  denied. 

Foote,  though  he  must  act  alone  and  take  all  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  conduct,  nevertheless  determined  to 
make  another  effort  in  behalf  of  the  missionaries,  for  he 
felt  that  he  owed  not  only  a  duty  to  them  as  citizens,  but 
as  servants  of  his  Master  above ;  and  he  drew  up  a  paper 
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exonerating  tlie  missionaries  and  expressing  the  utmost 
confidence  in  the  good  influence  of  the  inission.  He 
also  gave  a  clear  and  full  account  of  the  outrages  of  La 
Place,  embracing  his  correspondence  with  the  Hawaiian 
authorities.  To  this  paper  he  obtained  nearly  all  the 
signatures  of  the  officers  of  both  ships.  This  was  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form,  and  freely  circulated.  Its 
clear  and  truthful  narrative  of  facts  helped  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  foreign  residents,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  right  understanding  of  the  case.  Not  satisfied  with 
what  he  had  done  here,  Footc,  when  he  arrived  in  the 
United  States,  gave  a  public  statement  of  the  case,  and 
indirectly  caused  the  Government  to  take  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  our  missionari^  in  foreign  lands. 

His  arrival  at  home  was  marked  with  circumstances 
of  peculiar  sadness.  During  this  long  voyage  his  wife 
had  died,  and  he  found  bis  little  girl,  whom  he  had  left 
three  years  before  an  infant  in  her  mother's  arms,  now  an 
orphan. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half  he  married  again,  his 
mfe  being  the  daughter  of  Augustus  H.  Street,  of  Mott- 
Haven.  He  was  at  this  time,  and  for  a  year  afterwards, 
on  duty  at  the  Naval  Asylum  of  Philadelphia,  the  in- 
mates of  which  long  had  cause  to  remember  his  Mndness 
and  the  interest  he  took  both  in  their  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual welfare.  He  persuaded  them  to  give  up  their  grog 
rations,  and  sign  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence — and  in 
every  way  contributed  to  elevate  their  moral  condition. 

I'rom  1843  to  1845  he  was  attached  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean squadron,  being  executive  officer  of  the  Cumber- 
land, the  crew  of  which  he  pei^uaded  to  give  up  their 
grog.  Like  Havelock  among  his  soldiers,  he  became  a 
voluntary  chaplain  to  them — giving  every  Sunday  a  re- 
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ligious  address,  on  the  berth-deck,  to  as  many  as  choose 
to  hear  him.  Sometimes  he  would  have  on  these  occa- 
sions a  congregation  of  two  hundred,  to  whom  the  sight 
of  a  commander  turned  preacher  was  a  novel  one. 

After  his  return  from  this  voyage,  he  was  laid  up  for 
awhile  with  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  which  rendered  him 
unfit  for  duty. 

Although  but  partially  restored,  he,  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  was  ordered  to  the  navy  yard  at  Charlestown, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  remained  during  the  whole  of 
the  Mexican  war,  much  to  Ma  disappointment.  In  1849 
he  was  sent  to  the  West  African  station,  in  command  of 
the  Perry,  to  help  suppress  the  slave-trade.  His  zeal  as 
an  officer  to  perform  his  duty,  was  intensified  by  his 
strong  feelings  of  abhorrence  at  the  infamous  traffic ;  and 
his  efforts  were  indefatigable  in  suppressing  it. 

He  succeeded  in  banishing  liquor  from  the  Perry,  in 
this  cruise ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  coast,  which  was  thought  to  require  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  to  some  extent,  he  never  lost  a  man — thus  showing 
their  injurious  tendency  under  all  circumstances. 

For  some  years  after  his  return,  he  remained,  on  shore, 
engaged  in  no  active  duty.  But  in  1856  he  again  went  to 
sea,  as  commander  of  the  sloop-of  war  Portsmouth,  which 
was  ordered  to  the  East  India  station.  During  this 
cruise,  he,  for  the  first  time,  had  a  taste  of  actual  war, 
and  showed  what  he  was  capable  of  doing  by  the  daring 
and  fierce  manner  in  which  he  bombarded  the  barrier 
forts  in  the  Canton  Kiver, 

On  his  return  to  America,  he  was  placed  over  the 
Brooklyn  navy  yard,  where  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
lion found  him.  His  labors  were  now  herculean.  To 
protect  it  from  attack  at  home  and  fill  all  the  requisitions 
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of  Grovemment,  tasked  him  to  the  utmost ;  and  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  relief  he  received  orders,  in  September, 
1861,  to  repair  West,  and  superintend  the  creation  of  an 
inland  navy  on  the  Mississippi. 

From  such  motley  materials  as  could  be  gathered  on 
these  waters,  he  labored  night  and  day  to  get  a  respect- 
able force  afloat.  Having  at  length  got  together  seven 
gunboats,  four  of  them  iron-clad,  he  left  Cairo,  on  the 
4th  of  February,  1862,  and  ascended  the  Tennessee, 
to  attack  Fort  Henry,  while  the  rebels  thought  Colum- 
bus, on  the  Mississippi,  to  be  the  point  he  was  aiming 
at.  This  delusion  had  purposely  been  kept  up;  and 
Foote  had  several  partial  engagements  with  the  gunboats 
that  were  under  the  protection  of  its  guns.  In  January 
he  had  sent  to  the  Department,  saying  that  he  needed  a 
thousand  men  to  man  his  fleet.  They  were  not  furnished, 
however,  and  on  the  3d  of  February  he  forwarded  another 
despatch  to  the  Government,  announcing  his  departure 
for  Fort  Henry.  In  it  he  said  :  "  It  is  peculiarly  unfor- 
tunate that  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  men  for  the 
flotilla,  as  they  only  are  wanting  to  enable  me  to  have  at 
this  moment  eleven  full-manned  instead  of  seven  partiaEy- 
manned  gunboats,  ready  for  efficient  operations  at  any 
point."  But  delay  was  impossible  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  and  with  such  force  as  he  had  he  steamed  up 
the  river. 

The  following  special  order  shows  how  thoroughly  he 
had  studied  and  prepared  the  attack,  which  was  to  be 
really  the  first  great  blow  struck  at  the  rebellion  : 

Tha  captains  of  the  gaDboats,  before  going  into  action,  will  always  see 
that  tlie  hoods  covering  tlie  gratings  of  the  hatches  at  the  hows,  and  sterna, 
and  elsewhere,  are  takea  off;  otherwise  great  injury  will  result  from  the 
conouasion  of  the  guns  in  firing.  The  anchors,  also,  must  he  nnstoctod,  if 
they  interfere  with  the  range  of  the  bow  guns. 
II 
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In  attaoking  the  fort,  the  first  order  of  steaming  will  be  observed,  as,  by 
tie  vessels  being  parallel,  tJiey  will  be  jnaoh  less  esposed  to  tbe  enemy's 
range  than  if  not  in  a  parallel  lioe,  and  by  moving  ahead  or  astern,  which  all 
the  vessels  will  do  by  following  tbe  motions  of  the  flag-sbip,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  enemy  to  get  an  accurate  range  of  the  gunboats. 

Equal  distances  from  one  another  must  be  ohserred  by  all  tbe  vessels  in 
action.  The  flag-ship  will,  of  course,  open  tbe  fire  first,  and  fben  others 
will  follow  when  good  sight  of  tbe  enemy'sgnnain  the  fortsoan  be  obtained. 
There  must  be  no  firing  until  eorreet  sights  can  be  obtained,  as  tliis  would 
not  only  be  throwing  away  ammunition,  but  it  would  encourage  the  enemy 
to  see  us  firing  wildly  and  harmlessly  at  the  fort.  The  captains  wil!  enforce 
upon  tboir  men  tbe  absolute  necessity  of  observing  this  order ;  and  let  it  be 
also  distinctly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  every  man  firing  a  gun,  that,  while 
the  first  shot  may  be  either  of  too  much  elevation  or  too  little,  there  is  no 
exonse  for  a  second  wild  fire,  as  the  first  will  indicate  the  inaceuraoy  of  tbe 
aim  of  tbe  gun,  which  must  be  elevated,  or  depressed,  or  trained,  as  circum- 
stances require.  Let  it  bo  reiterated  that  random  firing  is  not  a  more  waste 
of  ammunition,  but,  wbat  is  far  worse,  it  encourages  tbe  enemy  when  he  sees 
shot  and  shell  falling  harmlesslj'  about  and  beyond  bim. 

The  great  object  is  to  dismount  the  guns  in  the  fort  by  the  accaracy  of 
our  Are,  although  a  shell  in  the  mean  time  may  occasionally  be  thrown  in 
among  a  body  of  the  enemy's  troops.  Great  caution  will  be  observed  lest 
our  own  troops  be  mistaken  for  the  enemy. 

When  the  flag-ship  ceases  firing,  it  will  be  a  signal  for  the  other  vessels 
also  to  cense,  as  the  ceasing  of  firing  will  indicate  tbe  surrender,  or  the  readi- 
ness to  surrender,  the  fort.  As  the  vessels  will  all  be  so  near  one  another, 
verbal  communication  will  be  held  with  the  commander-in-chief  when  it  is 
wanted.  The  commander-in-chief  haa  every  confidence  in  the  spirit  and 
valor  of  officers  and  men  under  bis  command,  and  his  only  solicitude  arises 
lest  tbe  firing  shonld  be  too  rapid  for  precision,  and  that  coolness  and  order, 
so  essential  to  complete  success,  shonld  not  be  observed ;  and  hence  he  has, 
in  this  general  order,  expressed  his  views,  which  must  be  observed  by  all 
under  his  command.  A.  H.  FOOTE. 

That  he  had  a  premonition  of  victory  is  evident  from 
the  following  Order,  No.  3,  to  Lieutenant  Phelps,  who 
commanded  the  three  gunboats  not  iron-plated,  and  which 
were  directed  during  the  action  to  throw  shells  from  a 
comparatively  safe  distance  in  the  rear,  into  the  fort : 

Lieutenant  Phelps  will,  as  soon  as  tbe  fort  shall  have  surrendered,  and 
open  signol  from  the  flag-ship,  proceed  with  the  Oonestoga,  Taylor,  and 
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Lexington  up  the  river,  to  where  the  railroad  hridge  crosses,  and  if  the 
army  shall  have  not  already  got  poasession,  he  will  destroy  bo  mnch  of  tie 
track  as  will  entirely  prevent  its  use  by  the  retela.  He  will  then  proceed 
as  far  up  the  river  as  the  stage  of  water  will  admit,  and  captare  the  enemy's 
gunboats  and  other  vessels,  which  might  prove  available  to  the  enemy. 


T!ie  infantry  was  landed  a  few  miles  below  the  fort, 
when  Foote  made  a  reconnoissauce  to  ascertain  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hostile  batteries.  He  had  been  told  that  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  near  the  fort,  was  lined  with  torpedoes ; 
and  he  ordered  it  to  be  thoroughly  raked.  The  swift 
current  at  this  season  of  the  year  had  disarranged  these 
engines  of  destruction — still  several  were  removed,  and 
the  channel  made  clear. 

The  night  before  the  attack,  the  fleet  anchored  abreast 
of  the  army  under  Grant,  encamped  on  the  bank.  The 
camp-fires  lighted  up  the  gloomy  shores,  and  were  re- 
flected on  the  smoothly-flowing  stream — throwing  into 
bolder  relief  the  seven  dark  hulls,  swinging  lazily  on 
the  bosom  of  the  Tennessee,  combining  to  form  a  new 
and  thrilling  scene  to  the  bold  Western  men,  who,  on 
both  land  and  water,  were  about  to  enter  on  their  first 
conflict.  It  was  the  more  striking,  as  the  night  was  dark 
— heavy,  sombre  clouds  wrapping  the  heavens, — while 
the  wintry  wind  surged  by  in  fitful  gusts,  blending  its  roar 
with  that  of  the  waters  that  swept  majestically  through 
the  gloom.  Nature  seemed  to  sympathize  with  coming 
events  ;  and  before  morning  a  fierce  storm  burst  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents. 

But  the  tempestuous  night  at  length  passed,  and  the 
morning  broke  cold  and  clear.  Foote  at  once  ordered 
the  vessels  to  be  got  ready  for  the  attack.  Admon- 
ishing Grant  that  he  must  hurry,  or  he  would  not  be 
in  time  to  do  his  part,  which  was  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
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of  the  enemy,  he  began  about  ten  o'clock  to  stem  the 
rapid  current.  Grant,  on  the  other  hand,  assuring  him 
that  he  need  not  trouble  himself  about  the  army  being 
up  in  time,  put  his  troops  in  motion.  The  fort  stood  on 
a  bend  of  the  river,  and  commanded  it  for  a  long  way 
down.  An  island  lay  about  a  mile  below  it,  behind 
which  Foote  kept  his  boats,  so  as  to  avoid  the  shots  of 
the  rifled  guns  of  the  fort,  which,  with  their  long  range, 
might  cripple  him  before  he  came  to  close  action.  The 
iron-clads  abreast  moved  slowly  up  stream,  until  the  fort 
opened  to  view  directly  ahead,  when  the  wooden  vessels 
halted.  The  commander  of  the  fort,  aware  of  Foote's  ap- 
proach through  the  force  on  watch,  the  moment  the  latter's 
apjjeared,  opened  on  him  with  his  batteries,  and  shot  and 
shell  came  hurtling  down  the  river.  Foote  answered 
with  his  heavy  bow  guns,  and  the  conflict  commenced. 
The  rebel  gunners,  ft'om  long  practice,  had  obtained  the 
exact  range  of  every  point  in  view,  and  hence  sent  their 
shot  with  fearful  accuracy  against  the  advancing  vessels. 
Those  of  the  gunboats  had  to  get  theirs  ;  but  having  re- 
ceived orders  to  fire  slowly  and  deliberately,  they  were 
soon  able  to  throw  their  shells  with  such  precision  that 
the  rebel  infantry  outside  of  the  works  retired  precipi- 
tately. The  gunners,  however,  stood  manfully  to  their 
work,  though  the  fire  to  which  they  were  exposed  aston- 
ished them  with  its  precision  and  effect. 

Foote  opened  fire  at  the  distance  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred yards,  using  only  his  bow  guns,  as  he  steamed 
slowly  toward  the  blazing  batteries,  increasing  the  ra- 
pidity of  his  fire  as  he  advanced.  Leading  the  way  on 
the  flagship  Cincinnati,  he  was  followed  by  the  Essex, 
under  Porter ;  the  Carondelet,  under  Walke,  and  the  St. 
Louis,  Lieutenant  Paulding  commanding.    The  fire  from 
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the  Cincinnati  and  Essex  was  most  terrific  ;  and  to  these 
the  enemy  gave  their  chief  attention.  Shot  after  shot 
bounded  from  their  mailed  sides,  while  others  crashed  amid 
the  timbers  ;  but  the  boats  moved  steadily  forward,  creep- 
ing up  to  the  flaming  batteries,  relentless  as  fate.  Foote 
saw,  by  the  earth  and  sand-bags  that  flew  around  the  hos- 
tile guns,  and  the  sudden  silence  of  some  of  them,  that  he 
was  slowly  grinding  them  to  powder,  and  steamed  still 
nearer.  At  length,  an  unlucky  shot  entered  the  porthole 
of  the  Essex,  and,  traversing  the  boat,  carried  death  and 
devastation  in  its  track,  and  plunged  at  last  into  the  boiler, 
letting  the  steam  out  in  a  cloud  upon  tlie  crew.  As  she 
drifted  helplessly  down  the  current,  the  rebels  sent  up  a 
loud  cheer,  and  opened  fire  ivith  renewed  courage.  Foote 
saw  that  his  right  hand  was  gone ;  but,  undismayed, 
steadily  forward,  until  he  lay  within  six  hundred 
;  of  the  fort  The  firing  was  now  fearful.  You 
could  hear  the  ponderous  shot  strike,  and  see  the  guns 
lift  and  tumble  from  their  carriages  as  the  shells  exploded 
under  them.  Begrimed  with  powder  and  smoke,  and 
their  faces  ablaze  with  excitement,  the  gunners  worked 
their  pieces  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  close  prox- 
imity of  the  opposing  cannon  gave  additional  terror  to 
the  scene,  and  the  heavy  explosions,  blending  into  one, 
made  the  shores  tremble.  TUghman,  the  rebel  com- 
mander, fought  until  nearly  every  one  of  his  guns  were 
dismoimted,  when,  seeing  that  longer  resistance  was  use- 
less, he  lowered  his  flag.  A  boat  was  sent  ashore,  and  soon 
the  stars  and  stripes  were  seen  floating  in  the  breeze  from 
the  rebel  flagstaff,  when  a  loud,  long  cheer  arose  from 
boat  after  boat,  and  was  borne  away  toward  the  Ohio  by 
the  swiftly  descending  current. 

The  infantry  had  left  some  time  before.  Grant  not 
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having  arrived  in  time  to  intercept  their  flight ;  so  that 
only  between  sixty  and  seventy  prisoners  suirendered, 
with  General  TUghman  and  his  staff. 

Foote  reported  forty-eight  killed,  wounded,  and  mis- 
sing. His  ship  was  struck  thirty-one  times,  the  Essex 
fifteen,  the  St.  Louis  seven,  and  the  Carondelet  six.  The 
fort  was  mounted  with  twenty  guns,  and  had  tents  and 
barracks  capable  of  holding  fifteen  thousand  men. 

It  was  a  great  victory,  and  Foote's  name  was  re- 
peated with  acclamations  from  one  end  of  the  North  to 
the  other. 

As  soon  as  he  had  secured  the  prlsonei^,  he  sent  off 
Phelps,  as  he  had  previously  planned.  This  gallant  offi- 
cer, taking  the  Taylor,  Lieutenant  Gwin  commanding, 
and  the  Lexington,  Lieutenant  Shirk,  with  his  own  boat, 
the  Conestoga,  immediately  steamed  up  the  river.  But 
we  will  let  him  tell  his  own  story  of  his  expedition. 

I  arrived  after  dark  at  the  railroad  orosBing,  twenty-flvo  milea  above  the 
fort,  having  on  the  way  destroyoti  a  small  amoant  of  eanip  equipage  ahan- 
doned  by  the  rohela.  The  draw  of  the  bridge  wag  found  closed,  and  the 
machinery  for  taming  it  disahled.  About  a  mile  and  half  ahove  were  sev- 
eral rebel  transport  steamers  escaping  np  stream. 

A  party  was  larided,  and  in  one  hour  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  draw 
open.  The  Taylor  being  tlie  slowest  of  the  gunboats,  Lien  ten  ant- Oomm  and- 
ing  Gwin  landed  a  force  to  destroy  a  portion,  of  the  railroad  tract  and  to 
secure  such  military  stores  as  might  be  found,  while  I  directed  Lientenant- 
Oommanding  Shirk  to  follow  me  with  all  speed  in  chase  of  the  fleeing  boats. 
In  five  hours  the  boat  succeeded  in  forcing  the  rebels  to  abandon  and  burn 
three  of  their  boats  loaded  with  military  stores.  The  first  one  flred  (Samuel 
Orr)  had  OQ  boai^d  a  quantity  of  submarine  batteries,  whioh  very  soon  ex- 
ploded. The  second  one  was  freighted  with  powder,  cannon,  shot,  grape, 
balls,  &a.  Tearing  an.  explosion  from  the  flred  boats — there  were  two  to- 
gether— I  had  stopped  at  a  distance  of  one  thousand  yards  ;  but  even,  there 
our  skyliglits  were  broken  by  the  oonoussion,  the  light  upper  deok  was 
raised  bodily,  doors  were  forced  open,  and  locks  and  fastenings  everywhere 
broken. 

The  whole  river,  for  half  a  mile  round  about,  was  completely  "  beaten 
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up  "  by  the  falling  fragments  and  the  shower  of  shot,  grapo,  halls,  &c  The 
house  of  a  reported  Union  man  was  blown  to  pieces,  and  it  is  suspeoted  there 
was  desiga  in  landing  the  boats  in  front  of  the  doomed  home.  The  Lexing- 
toa  having  fallen  astern,  and  being  witliout  a  pilot  on  hoard,  I  concluded  to 
wait  for  both  of  the  boats  to  oome  np.  Joined  by  them,  we  proceeded  np 
the  river.  Lieuteaant-Commanding  Gwin  had  destroyed  some  of  thetrestle- 
woi'k  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  burning  with  them  a  lot  of  camp  equipage. 
I.  If.  Brown,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  now  signing  himself 
"  Lieut,  0.  S.  N.,"  had  fled  with  such  precipitation  as  to  leave  his  papers 
behind.  These  Lieutenant-Oominanding  Gwin  brought  away,  and  I  aend 
them  to  you,  as  they  give  an  official  history  of  the  lebel  floating  preparations 
on  the  Mississippi,  Onmberland,  and  Tennessee.  Lieutenant  Brown  had 
charge  of  the  oonstruotioo  of  gunboats. 

At  night,  on  the  Tth,  we  ai'riveS  at  a  lantUng  in  Hardin  County,  Tennes- 
see, kaowii  as  Goto  Gordo,  where  we  found  the  steamer  Eastpovt  being 
converted  into  a  gunboat.  Armed  boat  crews  were  immediately  sent  on 
board,  and  search  made  for  means  of  destruction  that  might  have  been  de- 
vised. She  had  been  scuttled  and  the  suction-pipes  hrolien.  These  leaks 
were  soon  stopped,  A  number  of  rifle-shots  were  flred  at  our  vessels,  but  a 
i30uple  of  shells  dispersed  the  rebels.  On  examination  I  found  that  there 
were  large  quantities  of  timber  and  luraher  prepared  for  fltting  up  the  East- 
port  ;  that  the  vessel  itself— some  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long — was  in 
excellent  condition,  and  already  half  finished ;  considerable  of  the  plating 
designed  for  her  was  lying  on  the  bank,  aod  everything  at  hand  to  ooinplet* 
her.  I  therefore  directed  Lieutenant-Oommanding  Gwin  to  remain  with  the 
Taylor  to  guard  the  prize,  and  to  load  the  lumber,  &c.,  while  the  Lexington 
and  Oonestoga  should  proceed  still  higher  up. 

Soon  after  daylight,  on  the  8th,  we  passed  Eastport,  Mississippi ;  and  at 
Chickasaw,  further  up,  near  the  State  line,  seized  two  steamers,  the  Sallie 
Wood  and  Muscle — the  former  laid  np,  and  the  latter  freighted  with  iron 
destined  for  Eichmond  and  for  rebel  use.  "We  then  proceeded  on  up  tie 
river,  entering  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  ascending  to  Florence  at  the  foot 
of  the  Muscle  Shoals.  On  coming  in  sight  of  the  town,  three  steamers  were 
discovered,  which  were  immediately  set  on  fire  by  the  rebels.  Some  shots 
were  flred  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  below.  A  force  was  landed, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  supplies,  marked  "  Eort  Henry,"  were  secured 
from  the  burning  wrecks.  Some  had  been  landed  and  stored.  These 
I  seized,  putting  sncli  as  wo  could  bring  away  on  our  vessels,  and  destroying 
the  remainder,  Ko  flats  or  other  craft  could  be  found.  I  found,  also,  more 
of  the  iron  and  plating  intended  for  the  Eastport. 

A  deputation  of  citizens  of  Florence  waited  upon  me,  first  desiriug  that 
they  might  be  able  to  quiet  the  fears  of  their  wives  and  daughters  with 
assurances  from  me  that  they  would  not  be  molested ;  and,  secondly,  praying 
that  I  would  not  destroy  their  railroad  bridge.    As  for  the  first,  I  told  them 
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■wo  were  neitter  ruffians  nor  savi^es,  and  that  ine  were  there  to  proteot  from 
viohnce  and  to  enforce  the  law  ;  and,  with  reference  to  the  second,  that  if  the 
bridge  were  away  we  conld  ascend  no  higher,  and  that  it  could  possess  no 
military  impoi'taaee,  so  far  as  I  saw,  as  it  Bimply  connected  Florence  itself 
witli  the  railroad  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river. 

We  bad  seized  three  of  their  steamers — one  the  half-finished  gunboat^ 
and  had  forcad  the  rebels  to  burn  sis  others  loaded  with  supplies ;  and  their 
loss,  with  that  of  the  freight,  is  a  heavy  blow  to  the  enemy.  Two  boats  arc 
still  known  to  be  on  the  Tennessee,  and  are  doubtless  hiddoa  in  some  of  the 
creeks,  where  we  shall  be  able  to  find  thera  when  thera  is  time  for  the 
searcli.  We  returned,  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  to  where  the  Eastpovt  lay: 
The  crew  of  the  Taylor  had  already  gotten  on  board  of  the  pnze  an  immense 
amount  of  lumber,  &o.  The  crews  of  the  three  boats  set  to  work  to  flniah 
the  undertaking,  and  we  have  brought  away  probably  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  feet  of  the  best  quality  of  ship  and  building  lumber,  all  the 
iron,  machinery,  spikes,  plating,  nails,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  rebel  gunboats, 
and  I  caused  the  mill  to  be  destroyed  where  the  lumber  had  been  sawed. 

Lieutenant-Commanding  Gwin  had,  in  our  absence,  enlisted  some  twenty- 
five  Tenncweeana,  who  gavo  information  of  the  encampment  of  Colonel 
Drew's  rebel  regiment  at  Savannah,  Tennessee.  A  poi'tion  of  the  sis  or 
seven  hundred  men  were  known  to  be  "  pressed  "  men,  and  all  were  badly 
armed.  After  consultation  with  Lientenants-Commaniling  Gwin  and  Shirk, 
I  determined  to  make  a  land  attack  upon  the  encampment.  lieutenant- 
Commanding  Shirk,  with  thirty  riflemen,  carao  on  board  the  Conestoga, 
leaving  his  vessel  to  guard  the  Eaatport,  and,  accompanied  by  the  Taylor,  we 
proceeded  up  to  that  place,  prepared  to  land  one  hundred  and  thirty  riflemen 
and  a  twelve-pounder  rifle  howitzer,  Lieutenant-Commanding  Gwin  took 
command  of  this  force  when  landed,  but  had  the  mortiSoation  to  find  the 
camp  deserted. 

The  rebels  had  fled  at  1  o'clock,  in  the  night,  leaving  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  arms,  clothing,  shoes,  camp  utensils,  provisions,  implements,  &;c.,  all 
of  which  were  secured  or  destroyed,  and  their  winter-quarters  of  log-liuts 
were  burued.  I  seized,  also,  a  large  mail-bag,  and  send  you  the  lettera  giving 
miKtary  information.  The  gunboats  were  then  dropped  down  to  a  point 
where  ai'ms,  gathered  under  the  rebel  "press-law,"  had  been  stored,  and  an 
armed  party,  under  Second-Master  Goudy,  of  the  Taylor,  succeeded  in  seizing 
about  seventy  rifles  and  fowliog-piecea.  Eeturmng  to  Ceri'O  Gordo,  we  took 
the  Eastport,  8al!ie  Wood,  and  Muscle  in  tow,  and  came  down  the  river  to 
the  railroad  crossing.  The  Muscle  sprang  a  leak,  and,  all  efibrts  failing  to 
prevent  her  sinking,  wo  were  forced  to  abandon  her,  and  with  her  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  flue  lumber.  We  are  having  trouble  in  getting  through 
the  draw  of  the  bridge  here. 

I  now  come  to  the,  to  me,  most  interesting  port.ioa  of  this  report — one 
which  has  already  become  lengthy ;  but  I  must  ti-ust  you  will  find  some 
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eionsefor  this  in  the  fact  that  it  embraces  a  historyof  labors  and  movements 
day  and  night,  from  the  6th  to  the  lOth.  of  the  month,  all  of  which  details 
I  deem  it  proper  to  give  you.  We  liam  met  with  the  moat  grat^fyiv^  proo/s 
qf  loyalty  eBeryjohert:  across  Tennessee  and  in  the  portions  of  Miasiesippi  artd 
Alaimna  lee  visited.  Most  affest'mg  inatancea greeted  ve ahnoit hmrly.  Men, 
womera,  and,  children,  eevea-al  times  gathered  in  erowdi  <^  hundreds,  shouted 
their  wsleonie,  and  Tiailsd  their  natwtal  fiag  with  an  entlfusiamn  there  was 
no  miitaMng ;  itieas  genuine  and  heartfelt.  Those  people  braved  every- 
thitig  to  go  to  the  nver  bank,  where  a  sight  of  their  flag  might  once  more 
be  eiyojed.  Tears  flowed  freely  down  the  cheeks  of  men  as  weli  as  women, 
and  there  were  those  who  had  fonght  under  the  stai-sond  stripes  nt  Moultrie, 
who  on  this  moroing  testified  their  joy. 

This  display  of  feeling  and  sense  of  gladcess  at  our  success,  and  the  hopes 
it  created  in  t)>e  hearts  of  so  many  people  in  the  heart  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, astonished  as  not  a  little ;  and  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  would  not  have 
fWle<i  to  witnewit  for  any  consideration.  1  trust  it  has  given  ns  all  a  higher 
sense  of  the  sacred  character  of  our  present  duties.  I  was  assured,  at  Sa- 
vannah, that  of  the  several  hundred  troops  there,  more  than  one-half,  had 
we  gone  to  the  attack  in  tinn,  w  Id  ]  a  had  d  a  d  1  e  s  auS  gladly 
enlisted  with  the  national  for 

In  Tennessee  the  people  g  n  lly  b  a  d  the  s  cess  mst  and  spoke 
their  views  fi'eely,  but  ia  Mj  sa  pp  and  Alab  ma  wl  a  was  said  was 
gnardedr  " If  lee  dared &j^ress oi  I  f  eely  j  u  in  Id  h  icha.  shout 
greeting  your  eoming  ag  yot      ^sb      h      d  W     know  th    e   are  many 

Unionists  among  TiSjbnt  a  re^n  of  terror  makes  us  ail  afraid  of  oni  shadows." 
We  were  told,  too:  "Bring  us  a  small  organized  force,  with  arms  and 
ammunition  for  us,  and  we  con  maintain  our  position,  and  put  down  rebel- 
lion in  our  midst."  Tliere  were,  it  is  trne,  whole  communities,  who,  on  onr 
approacli,  fled  to  the  woods;  hut  these  werewhere  there  was  less  of  the  loyal 
element,  and  when  the  fleeing  steamers,  in  advance,  had  spread  tales  of  our 
coming  with  firebrands,  burning,  destroying,  ravishing,  and  plundering. 

Foote  was  much  encouraged  at  this  report  of  the  state 
of  feeling.  On  the  return  of  the  expedition  he  steamed 
down  the  river  to  Cairo,  and,  eight  days  after  the  surren- 
der of  Fort  Henry,  was  ascending  the  Cumberhind  to  assist 
Grant,  who  was  marching  across  the  country  to  attack 
Fort  Donelson.  He  was  aware  of  the  superior  strength 
of  this  fort,  and  his  force  being  now  reduced  by  the  loss 
of  the  iron-clad  Esses,  he  feared  that  the  attempt  to  re- 
duce it  from  the  river  would  prove  fruitless.     He,  how- 
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ever,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Major-General  Halleck  and 
Gen.  Grant,  who  regarded  the  movement  as  a  "  military 
necessity,"  consented  to  make  it. 

The  works  here  were  of  the  most  formidable  kind,  and, 
it  was  thought,  able  to  resist  any  attempt  to  ascend  the 
river  to  Nashville.  On  the  river  side  were  two  batteries : 
the  lower  one  mounting  eight  32-pounders  and  a  10-inch 
columbiad,  and  the  upper,  some  ten  yards  above  this,  two 
32-pound  carronades  and  a  32-pound  rifled  gun.  The 
range  of  these  commanded  every  loot  of  the  river  in  sight 
below  the  fort. 

The  day  before  the  attack,  Foote  sent  the  Carondelet 
upon  a  reconnoissance,  and  the  vessel  being  fired  upon, 
returned  the  fire  and  maintained  the  unequal  contest  till 
she  had  discharged  over  a  hundred  shots,  and  did  not 
retire  until  struck  by  a  heavy  shot  which,  entering  one  of 
her  forward  ports,  wounded  eight  men. 

Foote  knew  the  desperate  undertalting  before  him, 
but,  on  the  14th,  moved  resolutely  up  to  the  batteries 
with  his  four  iron-clads  and  two  wooden  gunboats.  He 
soon  found  that  he  was  exposed  to  a  different  fire  than 
the  one  he  had  encountered  at  Fort  Henry.  The  heavy 
metal  of  the  batteries  fell  rapid  as  hailstones  on  his  ves- 
sel, and  the  water  around  the  boats  was  beaten  into  foam 
by  the  falling  shots  and  shell.  The  flagship,  as  usual, 
received  the  chief  attention  of  the  enemy.  Yet  Foote 
moved  steadily  forward  into  the  volcano  before  him, 
nobly  sustained  by  his  other  vessels.  Noticing  that  the 
pilot,  under  the  horrible  fire  that  smote  the  vessel,  was 
getting  nervous,  he  walked  up  to  him,  placed  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  and  spoke  some  encouraging  words,  when 
a  heavy  shot  struck  the  poor  fellow,  leaving  him  a  mangled 
mass  beside  his  broken  wheel.    Foote,  though  wounded 
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himself  in  the  foot  by  a  splinter,  still  limped  around,  giv- 
ing Ms  orders  with  imperturbable  coolness,  and  anxiously 
watching  the  effect  of  the  shot  on  the  rebel  works.  But 
this  unlucky  shot  had  carried  away  the  wheel,  with  the 
pilot;  and  the  boat — which  had  now  got  within  four 
hundred  yards  of  the  fort — became  unmanageable ;  and, 
swinging  to  the  current,  drifted  slowly  down  stream.  At 
the  same  time,  the  tiller-ropes  of  the  Louisville  were  cut, 
and  she,  too,  floated  down  stream.  The  enemy  no  sooner 
saw  this  than  he  redoubled  his  fire.  Only  two  boats  were 
now  left  to  maintain  the  conflict ;  but  they  too,  being  dam- 
aged between  wind  and  water,  soon  followed  the  flagship, 
and  the  fight,  that  had  raged  with  such  ferocity  for  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  was  over.  Fifty-four  had  been  killed 
or  wounded,  and  the  flagship  been  struck  fifty-nine  times. 
Although  he  could  bring  but  twelve  guns  to  bear  on  bat- 
telies  that  mounted  twenty,  Foote  thought,  but  for  the 
untoward  accident  that  destroyed  the  steering  apparatus 
of  the  two  vessels,  he  would  have  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  works,  as  the  fire  of  the  enemy  had  materially  slack- 
ened. Some  such  accident,  however,  was  to  be  expected 
in  so  unequal  a  fight. 

Leaving  two  boats  here  to  protect  the  transpgrts, 
Foote  returned  with  the  ten  disabled  ones  to  Cairo,  to 
repair  damages  and  prepare  tor  another  attack. 

Fort  Dpnelson,  however,  surrendered  a  few  days  after 
to  Gra.nt,  and  he  again  advanced  up  the  river  to  Clarkes- 
ville,  farther  on  toward  Nashville,  which  surrendered  to 
him.  He  found  much  Union  feeling  among  the  inhab- 
itants along  the  shore,  and  here  issued  a  proclamation 
promising  security  to  private  property  and  citizens,  and 
calling  on  the  latter  to  resume  their  peaceful  avocations. 
He  now,  in  conjunction  with  Grant,  resolved  to  move  on 
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Nashville ;  and  the  two  were  about  starting,  when  Grant, 
"to  his  astonishment,"  he  says,  "received  a  telegram 
from  General  Halleek,  not  to  let  the  gunboats  go  higher 
than  Clark^ville. "  Having  received  no  telegram  him- 
self, he  could  not  understand  it ;  and  immediately  sent  a 
despatch  to  Halleck's  Chief  of  Staff,  saying,  "The  Cum- 
berland is  in  a  good  stage  of  water,  and  General  Grant 
and  I  believe  that  we  can  take  Nashville.  Please,  ask 
General  Halleek  if  we  shall  do  it.  We  will  talk  per 
telegraph.  Captain  Phelps  representing  me  in  the  office, 
as  I  am  still  on  cmtehes."  But  permission  was  not  given 
him,  and  he  returned  to  Cairo,  and  once  more  turned  his 
attention  to  Columbus,  On  the  23d,  he  made  a  recon- 
noissance  of  the  works  with  four  iron-clada,  ten  mortar- 
boats,  and  three  transports,  containing  a  thousand  men. 
He  found  that  nothing  could  be  done  without  an  addi- 
tional force,  and  returned  to  Cairo,  to  wait  the  comple- 
tion of  other  boats. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  had  despatched  the  gunboats 
Tyler  and  Lexington  up  the  Tennessee,  which  attacked 
the  enemy's  works  at  Pittsburg,  and  captured  them  with 
small  loss,  while  there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
enemy  killed  or  wounded.  On  the  1st  of  March,  Lieu- 
tenant Phelps,  who  had  been  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce  to 
Columbus,  returned  and  reported  it  evacuated,  the  army 
having  retired  to  Island  No.  10.  Foote  now  transferred 
his  flag  to  the  powerful  iron-clad  Benton,  and  advanced 
against  the  strong  works  which  had  been  erected  here. 
Attack  after  attack  followed,  and  a  ceaseless  bombard- 
ment from  the  mortar-boats  was  kept  up  ;  but  no  serious 
impression  could  be  made  on  them.  General  Pope  at 
length  arrived  below  with  a  large  force  ;  but  he  had  no 
boats  with  which  to  transport  his  troops  across  to  the 
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other  side  and  march  against  the  enemy,  and  so  lay  idle 
on  the  banks. 

For  three  weeks  the  fleet  lay  here,  pounding  away 
at  the  rebel  fortifications,  and  the  end  seemed  as  far  off 
as  ever,  while  the  public  began  to  weary  of  hearing  of 
Island  No.  10. 

The  arrival  of  Pope  below  made  it  imperative  that  a 
gunboat  should  be  got  through  to  him  ;  but  whether  one 
could  run  the  formidable  batteries  that  lined  tlie  shore 
was  very  problematical.  It,  however,  must  be  tried,  or 
Pope  could  never  cross  and  move  up  to  Island  No.  10, 
and  compel  its  evacuation.  There  waa  no  prospect  of 
capturing  the  works  by  our  gunboats  from  above,  and  so 
Foote  assigned  the  hazardous  duty  of  running  the  bat- 
teries to  the  commander  of  the  Carondelet,  directing  him 
to  avail  himself  of  the  first  foggy  or  rainy  night  to  start. 
If  he  succeeded,  he  was  to  cooperate  with  Pope,  and  when 
the  army  moved,  to  attack  the  fortifications.  In  closing 
his  directions  he  used  the  following  solemn  language  : 

On  this  delicate  anil  somewliat  hazardous  service  to  whioli  I  assign  you  I 
must  enjoin  npoii  you  the  importance  of  keeping  jour  lights  secreted  in  the 
hold  or  put  out,  teepiug  your  officers  and  men  from,  speaking  at  all,  wlien 
passing  the  forts,  above  a  whisper,  and  then  only  on  duty,  and  of  using  every 
other  precaution  to  prevent  the  rebels  suspeotlng  that  yoa  are  dropping  he- 
low  their  batteries. 

If  yon  sQocessfully  perform  tliis  duty  assigned  you,  w  hich  yon  so  willingly 
undertake,  it  will  reflect  the  Mghest  oredit  upon,  yon  and  all  belonging  to 
your  vessel,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  Govei-ninent  will  fally  appreciate 
and  reward  you  for  a  service  which,  I  trnat,  will  enable  the  army  to  cross 
the  river  and  make  a  suooassful  attack  in  the  roar,  while  we  storm  the  bat- 
teries in  front  of  this  stronghold  of  the  rebels. 

Commending  you  and  all  who  compose  your  command  to  the  care  and 
protection  of  God,  who  rules  the  world  and  directs  all  things,  I  am,  respect- 
folly,  your  obedient  servant,  A.  H.  FOOTE. 

To  this  was  added  the  following  postscript : 
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P.  S.^Should  you  meet  witli  disaster,  you  will,  as  a  last  resort,  destroy 
the  steam  machiaery,  and,  if  possitilQ  to  escape,  set  Are  to  your  gunboat,  or 
p)nlf  Iier,  and  preveiit  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.    A.  H.  F. 

Everything  that  ingenuity  could  devise  was  done  to 
insure  success,  for  the  boat  was  first  to  run,  head  on,  to  a 
powerful  battery,  then  take  the  fire  of  forty-seven  cannon 
in  her  daring  passage.  Chains  were  coiled  around  the 
pilot-house  and  other  vulnerable  parts — cord-wood  piled 
against  the  boilers,  and  the  hose  connected  with  the  lat- 
ter to  hurl  jets  of  steam  to  repel  boarders  in  case  of  an 
attack.  A  boat,  loaded  with  pressed  hay,  was  lashed  to 
the  side  exposed  to  the  batteries,  while,  to  balance  this, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  furnish  the  steamer  with  fuel, 
should  she  get  through  safely,  a  barge  loaded  with  coal 
was  lashed  to  the  otlier  side.  Twenty  sharpshooters 
were  also  added  to  the  crew,  who  were  all  thoroughly 
armed  for  any  emergency. 

The  night  of  the  4:th  of  April  was  dark  and  tem- 
pestuous, and  about  ten  o'clock  the  Oarondelet  cut  loose 
from  her  anchorage,  and,  rounding  slowly  to  on  the 
stream,  turned  her  head  down  the  Mississippi,  The  fleet, 
aware  of  the  expedition,  was  silent  and  anxious.  Every 
officer  felt  the  peril  into  which  the  intrepid  Walke  was 
moving.  Darkness  soon  ^rrapped  his  boat  from  sight ; 
but  the  blinding  flashes  of  lightning  would  ever  and  anon 
reveal  its  black  form  moving  forward  through  the  gloom. 
It  was  an  hour  of  painful  suspense  to  Foote,  for  vast 
results  hung  on  the  welfare  of  that  single  vessel.  As  if 
to  impart  still  greater  grandeur  to  the  scene,  the  thunder 
rolled  heavily  overhead,  or  broke  in  deafening  claps 
along  the  shore. 

"Wrapping  itself  in  the  thunder  stoi'm,  as  in  a  mantle, 
the  Oarondelet    swept    forward    into  the  volcano  that 
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awaited  lier  approach.  Everything  passed  quietly  for 
awhile,  but  suddenly,  as  she  approached  the  batteries,  the 
soot  in  the  chimneys  canght  fire,  and  a  lilaze,  five  feet 
high,  leaped  from  their  tops,  shedding  a  broad,  glare  on  the 
siorrounding  water.  "  Open  the  flue  caps,"  passed  quietly 
and  quickly  to  the  engineer,  and  the  flames  subsided. 
So  suddenly  did  this  strange  apparition  appear  and 
vanish,  that  it  was  either  unseen,  or,  blending  in  as  it 
did  with  the  lightning,  it  deceived  the  guard. 

Walte,  from  his  silent  deck,  gazed  intently  towards 
the  batteries,  expecting  every  moment  to  hear  the  drum 
beat  to  quarters,  and  see  the  flash  of  the  signal-gun  light 
up  the  gloom.  But,  to  his  great  relief,  all  passed  off 
quietly,  and  the  Carondelet  kept  on  lier  perilous  way. 
But  just  as  she  got  abreast  of  the  upper  battery,  the 
chimneys  caught  fire  again  and  blazed  like  a  torch  on  the 
breast  of  the  stream.  The  next  moment  the  report  of  a 
musket  was  heard.  In  an  instant,  rockets  from  island 
and  mainland  arose  through  the  storm.  The  rapid  roll 
of  drums  waa  heard  in  the  intervals  of  the  thunder,  and 
then  came  a  single  report,  followed  by  a  deafening  crash 
that  drowned  the  artillery  of  heaven.  Concealment  was 
now  over,  and  Walke,  putting  on  a  full  head  of  steam 
and  hugging  the  batteries  close,  to  let  the  shot  fiy  over 
him,  pushed  rapidly  down  the  current,  A  man  stood 
forward  with  lead  and  line,  coolly  calling  out  from  time 
to  time  in  a  low  voice  the  soundings,  which  a  second 
man  on  deck  repeated,  sending  the  report  aft  to  Walke, 
who  stood  beside  the  pilot,  calm  and  collected,  but  with 
eveiy  nerve  strung  to  its  utmost  tension  and  all  bis  s 
keenly  alive  to  every  movement  and  sound.  The  f 
of  the  enemy's  guns  and  of  the  lightning  above  them, 
revealed  almost  momentarily  the  shores,  and  thus  showed 
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the  diannel ;  yet  the  light  coming  and  going  so  rapidly, 
and  the  utter  darkness  of  the  intervals,  confused  and 
blinded  the  pilot,  and  once  the  boat  was  heading  straight 
for  the  shore.  But  just  then  a  fierce  flash  of  lightning 
lit  up  the  scene,  and  "  hard  a-port ! "  fell  from  the  Cap- 
tain's lips  in  calm  accents,  yet  so  sharp  and  stem  that  the 
pilot  threw  himself  with  all  his  might  upon  the  wheel, 
and  the  Carondelet  swung  back  into  the  channel. 

A  wilder,  sublimer  scene  cannot  be  imagined  than 
that  boat  presented,  as,  silent  as  death,  she  moved  steadi- 
ly on, — one  moment  painted  red  on  the  stream  by  the 
flashes  of  lightning  or  of  artillery,  and  the  nest  moment 
lost  to  sight  as  completely  as  though  she  had  gone  to  the 
bottom.  The  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  the  wind 
swept  by  in  fierce  gusts,  while  the  thunder  breaking 
above,  and  the  artillery  exploding  below,  imparted  an 
indescribable  terror  to  this  midnight  hour. 

But  at  length  the  last  battery  was  passed,  the  echo  of 
the  last  gun  died  sullenly  away  up  the  river,  and  a  heavy 
load  lifted  from  the  heart  of  Walke.  "With  a  cheerful 
voice  he  ordered  the  ports  to  be  thrown  open  and  the 
guns  run  out  to  fire  minute  guns — ^the  signal  agreed  on 
with  Foote,  should  the  Carondelet  pass  the  batteries  in 
safety.  The  latter  stood  on  deck  listening  to  the  uproar 
below,  telling  him  of  the  fiery  ordeal  his  brave  subordi- 
nate was  enduring,  and  when  it  ceased  he  bent  attentively 
to  catch  the  report  of  the  signal  guns.  Suddenly  it  came, 
but  so  blent  in  with  the  thunder,  that  he  could  not 
certainly  tell  whether  it  was  not  the  boom  of  the  latter  ; 
others,  also,  heard  it,  but  the  raging  storm  so  drowned  it 
that  they  too  doubted. 

At  New  Madrid,  however,  there  was  no  doubt,  no 
uncertainty.     The    soldiers  and  officers  there  had  also 
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heard  the  terrific  cannonading  up  the  Mississippi,  and 
knew  what  it  meant,  and  every  eye  was  strained  np 
stream  to  catch  sight  of  the  coming  vessel,  while  lights 
danced  along  the  shore  to  guide  her  course.  As  the 
Cai'ondelet,  untouched  by  a  single  shot^  came  proudly  up 
to  the  wharf,  the  frenzied  cheers  that  arose  drowned  the 
voice  of  the  storm,  and  the  soldiers,  rushing  down,  seized 
the  sailors  and  bore  them  in  their  arms  up  the  bants  to 
the  nearest  hotel,  and  unbounded  joy  reigned  throughout 
the  army. 

Pope  immediately  despatched  a  messenger  announcing 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  Carondelet,  and  urging  Foote  in 
the  most  earnest  manner  to  send  another  boat  the  next 
night,  as  its  presence  was  necessary  to  ensure  success. 
In  his  ardor,  he  said,  "  I  am  thus  urgent,  sir,  because  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  men  and  the  success  of  our  opera- 
tions, hang  upon  your  decision." 

To  this,  Foote  replied  in  full,  stating  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  send  a  boat  till  there  came  a  dark  night, 
He  did  not  like  the  tone  of  Pope's  letter,  and  said  : 

I  am  sorty  to  find  the  espression  in  your  letter,  "  The  success  of  our 
opeiationa  hanga  upon  your  (my)  decision,"  especially  referring  to  my  di- 
recting ft  gunboat  to  attempt  rutmiog  the  blockade  in  this  clear  night ;  for, 
in  loy  judgment,  and  that  of  all  the  other  officers,  the  boat  might  as  well 
expect  to  run  it  in  the  daytime.  I  cannot  consider  the  running  of  your 
blockade,  ■where  the  river  is  nearly  a  mile  wide,  and  only  exposed  to  a  few 
light  guns,  at  all  comparable  to  running  it  here,  where  a  boat  has  not  only 
to  pass  seTen  batteries,  but  has  to  be  kept  "  head  on  "  to  a  battery  of  eleven 
heavy  guns,  at  the  head  of  Island  No.  10,  and  to  pass  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  this  strong  battery.  If  it  did  not  sink  the  gunboat,  we  would,  in 
the  navy,  consider  the  gunners  totally  unfit  for  employment  in  the  service  ; 
and,  therefore,  my  responsibility  for  the  lives  of  the  officers  and  men  under 
my  charge,  induces  me  to  decline  a  request  which  would,  especially  without 
protection  to  the  boat,  were  the  rebels  at  all  competent  to  perform  their 
duty,  result  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  boat,  her  officers,  and  men,  which  sacrifice 
I  should  not  be  justified  in  making— certainly  not  now,  when,  hy  your  own 
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admission,  it  will  lie  easy  for  the  new  rebel  steamers,  reported  to  be  on  their 
way  up  t!ie  river,  to  pass  your  tiattCTies  in  the  night,  and  if  they  meet  my 
sqiiadi'ou,  reduced  by  loss,  ao  as  to  be  unable  to  cope  with  tliora,  can  con- 
tinue up  the  Missisiiippi  or  Ohio  to  8t.  Louis  or  to  Cincinnati. 

In  view,  howevei",  of  rendering  you  all  the  aid  you  request,  and  no 
doubt  require,  while  I  regret  that  you  had  not  earlier  expressed  the  appre- 
hension of  the  necessity  of  two  gunboats,  instead  of  the  smaller  gunboat,  I 
will,  to-morrow,  endeavor  to  prepare  another  boat ;  and  if  the  night  ia  such 
as  will  render  her  running  the  blockade  without  serious  disaster  at  all  prob- 
able, I  will  make  the  attempt  to  send  you  the  additional  boat  requested  in 
your  letter  of  this  day's  date. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  A.  E.  POOTE, 

Flag- Officer  Gormaanding  NoAial  Fmves,  Western  WaUm. 
Major  Gbstebai.  John  Pope, 

Gommajtding  Army  at  2fm  Madrid. 

A  few  days  after  tlae  8tli,  anotlier  heavy  thunder 
storm  occurring,  the  Pittsburg,  Lieutenant  Thompson 
commanding,  started  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and, 
though  exposed  to  the  Are  of  seventy-three  guns,  safely 
passed  the  batteries. 

Previous  to  these  movements,  Colonel  Bissell,  an  en- 
gineer, had,  with  incredible  labor,  cut  a  canal  through 
sloughs  and  streams,  by  which  transports  were  got 
through,  so  that  now  the  fete  of  Island  No.  10  was 
sealed.  The  gunboats  silenced  the  batteries  on  the  oppo- 
site shore,  when  the  troops  were  carried  over  and  began 
their  march  for  the  rebel  works.  The  commander, 
Mackall,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  evacuated  the  place, 
and  it  fell  with  all  its  stores  and  armament  into  our  hands. 

"While  these  stirring  events  were  passing  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  terrible  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  was 
fought,  in  which  two  of  Foote's  fleet  did  great  service. 
The  Tyler  and  Lexington,  under  the  command  of  Gwin 
and  Shirk,  by  the  effective  manner  in  which  they  shelled 
the  rebel  left,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  did  much 
towards  preventing  a  total  defeat  of  our  arms. 
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Foote  now  moved  down  to  Forfc  Pillow,  and  while 
operating  liere  and  making  arrangements  to  drive  out 
tlie  enemy,  lie  said,  in  a  letter  to  tlie  Secretaiy  of  the 
Navy : 

"  The  effects  of  my  wound  have  quite  a  dispiriting 
effect  upon  me,  from  the  increased  inflammation,  and 
swelling  of  my  foot  and  leg,  which  have  induced  a  febrile 
action,  depriving  me  of  a  good  deal  of  sleep  and  energy. 
I  cannot  give  the  wound  that  attention  and  rest  it  ab- 
solutely requires,  until  this  place  is  captured." 

Another  event  which  soon  after  occurred,  had  a  still 
more  depressing  effect  upon  him.  He  had  made  arrange- 
ments that,  he  thought,  with  the  cooperation  of  Pope's 
army,  would  give  him  Fort  Pillow  within  six  days,  when 
that  of&cer  received  a  despatch  from  Halleck,  to  join  him 
at  once,  with  his  twenty  thousand  men,  at  Pittsburg.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Department,  the  former  said:  "I  am 
greatly  exercised  about  our  position  here,  on  account  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  so 
important  an  element  in  the  capture  of  the  place." 

He,  however,  continued  to  shell  the  place,  and  was 
busy  in  devising  ways  and  means  preparatory  to  a 
successful  attack  on  the  fort.  But  his  health  con- 
tinued to  grow  woi'se,  and,  although  he  managed  to  limp 
around  on  his  crutches,  it  was  plain  to  all,  and  especially 
so  to  his  surgeon,  that  he  must  be  relieved  from  the  cares 
that  pressed  upon  him,  and  he  finally  asked  leave  of 
absence.  C.  H.  Davis  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
fleet  till  he  could  recxjver. 

Foote  retired  to  Cleveland,  where,  with  his  brothers,  he 
rested  for  awhile,  the  subject  of  anxious  solicitude  to  his 
countrymen,  who  felt  that  he  could  not  yet  be  spai'ed 
from  the  field. 
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After  awhile  he  proceeded  to  his  home,  now  s. 
by  the  loss  of  a  "bright  boy,  fourteen  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  carried  to  his  grave  while  he  was  far  away, 
perilling  his  life  for  his  country.  Afflictions  rapidly  ac- 
cumulated upon  him,  seemingly  greater  than  his  weak- 
ened frame  could  bear.  Before  autumn  had  passed,  two 
young  daughter  followed  their  brother  to  the  grave, 
leaving  him  a  desolate,  stricken  man.  The  land  was  re- 
sounding with  his  praises,  yet  he  heard  them  not — ^his 
heart  was  in  the  grave  with  his  children,  and  the  laurels 
a  grateful  nation  was  weaving  for  him  turned  to  ashes 
in  his  sight. 

He  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  created  a  rear- 
admiral,  on  the  active  list,  and,  in  a  few  weeks  after  the 
death  of  his  two  daughtei^,  was  called  to  Washington. 
Though  broken  ui  spirits  and  health,  and  wholly  unfit 
for  duty,  he  responded  to  the  call,  and  became  engaged 
in  the  new  "  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  N'avigation." 
As  soon  as  he  saw  that  he  could  be  spared  here,  he  asked 
for  more  active  and  dangerous  service,  and  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron.  His 
friends  tried  to  dissuade  him  from,  taking  it,  for  they  saw 
that  his  extreme  debility  and  prostration  demanded  rest 
if  he  wished  to  save  his  life.  To  one  and  all  he  replied 
that  his  life  was  not  his  own,  and  he  was  ready  to  lay  it 
down  for  his  country.  He  repaired  to  New  York,  and 
made  all  his  preparations  to  sail,  when  the  disease, 
against  which  he  had  battled  so  long,  overcame  him,  and 
he  lay  down  to  die.  He  lingered  for  ten  days  in  great 
suffering,  and  at  length  expired  at  the  Astor  House, 
June  26,  1863. 

Dahlgren,  who  had  been  appointed  to  command  the 
iron-clads  under  him,  and  subsequently  took  his  place, 
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came  on  from  Wasliington  to  see  liim  just  before  his  death. 
The  following  is  his  account  of  the  last  interview  with 
him.  He  says;  "Next  morning  after  my  arrival  in 
New  York,  my  first  care  was  to  visit  my  old  and  dearly 
beloved  friend  Foote.  Alas  !  he  was  delirious — a  few 
words  recalled  the  fiist-departing  senses — the  wandering 
eye  rested  on  me  for  a  brief  moment,  and  he  uttered  my 
name  distinctly — even  remembered  my  boys — then  he  re- 
lapsed, and  another  day  ended  in  this  world  the  life  of  as 
brave  and  as  good  a  man  as  ever  served  any  country.  No 
one  better  knew  his  virtues  than  I — no  one  prized  them 
more  dearly.  We  had  been  bosom  friends  for  twenty 
years,  and  never  a  cloud  between  us.  What  a  loss  to  the 
country  !  "  A  beautiful  tribute  from  a  brave  and  good 
man  to  a  brave  and  good  man. 

The  news  of  his  death  was  received  with  universal 
grief,  for  he  had  become  a  favorite  with  the  people,  and 
much  was  expected  of  him  in  the  future  towards  crushing 
the  rebellion,  which  had  received  such  staggering  blows 
at  his  hand, 

A  brave  man,  an  accomplished  oilicer,  a  noble  par 
triot,  and  a  sincere  Christian,  he  rested  from  his  labors, 
and  passed  to  that  serene  abode  where  the  afflictions  of 
this  life  become  blessings  to  swell  his  Joy  and  thanks- 
giving. His  fame  is  secure,  and  his  name  will  ever  stand 
high  in  the  list  of  our  ffreat  naval  commanders. 
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RiGtfr's    SQOiDBON. — PASaA&B  O 


It  is  curious  often  to  trace  the  causes  which  have 
given  bent  to  a  man's  whole  life,  and  made  or  marred  his 
fortunes.  Sometimes  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  natural 
tendency  to  a  certain  profession  or  calling ;  but,  on  care- 
ful examination,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  this  has 
arisen  from  some  circumstance — perhaps  from  a  single 
biographical  sketch,  which  the  child  has  read — making 
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an  impression  upon  him  that  nothing  could  efface;  often, 
again,  some  tradition  or  character  in  the  family  has 
produced  it. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  would  never  have  chosen  the  naval  profession  had 
not  his  mother  been  sister  of  the  gallaiit  Lawrence,  whose 
last  words  were:  "Don't  give  up  the  ship  I  "  It  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  that  the  gallant  character  of  such' 
a  man  should  make  an  indelible  impression  on  his  nephew 
— especially  when  the  story  of  his  battles  and  heroic  death 
was  told  by  a  mother,  who  revered  the  memory  of  her 
dead  brother.  What  to  the  mother  was  the  ideal  of  a 
noble  man  would  naturally  become  so  to  the  son  ;  at  all 
events,  he  early  determined  to  enter  the  naval  service. 
It  would  appear  from  tradition  that  other  plans  had  been 
formed  for  him,  and  attempts  made  to  dissuade  him  from 
this  course,  but  in  vain. 

He  was  bom  in  New  Brunswick,  K  J.,  January,  1811, 
and  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Captain  Partridge's  cele- 
brated military  academy,  at  Middletown,  Connecticut.  It 
is  related  that  one  day  some  of  his  friends,  in  attempting 
to  dissuade  him  from  a  maritime  life,  said :  "  Why, 
Charles,  you  can't  be  a  sailor^  for  you  don't  know  how 
to  climb."  He  instantly  turned,  and,  for  an  answer^ 
ascended  quickly  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  descended 
by  the  lightning-rod.  This  practical  argument  was  con- 
clusive. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1826,  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  old,  he  was  appointed  midshipman,  and,  the  next 
July,  joined  the  sloop-of-war  Warren,  and  sailed  for  the 
Mediterranean.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  sea  at  that 
time  swarmed  with  Grreek  pirates,  and  the  vessel  in 
which  young  Boggs  served  was  very  active  in  protecting 
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our  commerce,  and  suppressing  piracy  among  the  Grecian 
islands.  So  valuaHe  wore  tlie  services  of  Captain 
Kearney,  tis  commander,  that  they  were  spoken  of  in 
the  British  Parliament.  At  that  time,  our  navy  was  a 
sore  subject  to  the  English,  and  it  required  a  strong 
motive  to  wring  from  them  a  compliment  to  any  of  our 
ships. 

This  was  a  good  school  for  the  young  midshipman. 
The  intricate  and  narrow  channels  of  those  islands  fur- 
nished hiding-places  for  the  small  Grecian  crafts,  and 
hence,  there  were  necessarily  many  boat  expeditions  sent 
in  search  of  them,  which  required  the  utmost  vigilance 
and  calmness  to  carry  out  successfully.  Young  Boggs 
there  learned  that  quiet,  yet  quick,  prompt  resolution, 
for  which  he  was  afterward  so  distinguished.  In  these 
dangerous  expeditions,  and  sudden  hold  dashes,  he  saw 
that  perfect  self-possession,  and  the  ability  to  decide  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  what  course  of  action  to  adopt, 
was  as  indispensable  to  a  naval  officer,  as  the  ability  to 
command  a  ship. 

Winding  among  the  beautiful  islands  of  Greece,  and 
sailing  along  the  classic  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
visiting  the  cities  and  mementoes  of  ancient  greatness, 
Boggs  passed  three  years  of  his  life,  and,  when  he  re- 
turned, was  no  longer  a  boy.  He  now  made  two  cruises 
to  the  West  Indies,  and,  in  1833,  pa^ed  his  examination 
successfully,  preparatoiy  to  his  promotion.  His  duties 
for  the  next  five  years  did  not  differ  from  those  common 
to  all  officers  in  times  of  peace. 

In  1836,  he  joined,  as  master,  the  ship  of  the  line 
North  Carolina,  which  had  been  ordered  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  When  the  vessel  arrived  at  Callao,  he  received  an 
appointment  as  acting  lieutenant,  and  was  ordered  as 
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executive  officer  to  the  schooner  Enterprise,  which  ap- 
pointment  was  confErmed  by  his  promotion  in  1833. 

For  nearly  two  years,  lieutenant  Boggs  now  saw 
mucli  active  service.  The  little  schooner  sailed  up  and 
down  the  coast,  from  Valpai'aiso  to  Lower  California,  ex- 
ploring it  thoroughly. 

In  1839,  he  returned  home  in  the  North  Carolina 
and  served  about  a  year  on  board  of  her  in  New  York 
harbor,  as  lieutenant,  in  charge  of  the  apprentices.  He 
here  exhibited  two  very  strong  traits  in  his  character — 
mildness  and  gentleness  of  manner,  and  yet  strictness  in 
enforcing  discipline.  The  hand  was  iron  in  maintain- 
ing order ;  but  it  was  so  gloved,  that  none  felt  its 
hardness.  Perhaps  no  man  could  be  more  free  and  easy 
with  his  pupils  or  subordinates,  and  yet  not  relax  one 
jot  of  strict  discipline. 

He  was  highly  complimented  for  his  conduct  and 
management  of  these  boys. 

His  nest  cruise  was  in  the  Saratoga,  which  composed 
a  part  of  Commodore  PeiTy's  squadron,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  bombardment 
and  destruction  of  the  Berreby  towns. 

"When  the  Mexican  war  broke  out,  he  was  ordered  to 
the  steamer  Princeton,  Captain  Eagle,  and  took  pai't  in  the 
grand  bombardment  of  the  Castle  of  St  Juan  de  Ulloa  and 
of  Tampico.  The  United  States  brig  Truston,  having  got 
aground  on  the  bar  of  Tuspan  River,  surrendered  to 
the  Mesicans,  and  the  Princeton  was  ordered  down  to 
destroy  her.  Arriving  off  the  wreck,  a  boat  was  manned, 
and  Lieutenant  Boggs  put  in  command  of  it,  with  orders 
to  destroy  the  vessel.  The  boat,  impelled  by  the  strong 
rowers,  swept  steadily  over  the  water,  and  had  nearly 
reached  the  Truxton,  when  a  gale  suddenly  arc 
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the  sea  into  fury,  and  causing  it  to  "break  witli  such  vio- 
lence over  the  stranded  vessel  that  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  board  her.  The  cuiTent  setting  strongly  in 
shore,  together  with  the  increasing  gale,  also  rendered  it 
impossible  to  return  to  the,  Princeton.  The  waves  were 
running  high ;  and  Boggs,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  was  car- 
ried towards  the  shore.  As  he  approached  it,  he  saw  a 
company  of  Mexican  soldiers  drawn-up  on  the  beach  with 
a  field  piece,  covering  the  approach.  This  was  an  unex- 
pected dilemma.  He  could  not  force  the  boat  out  to  sea, 
and  he  knew,  before  he  could  land  and  charge  the  soldiers, 
his  little  crew  would  be  annihilated.  With  that  quick- 
ness of  decision  which  distinguished  him,  he  immediately 
ordered  the  only  white  shirt  on  board  to  be  torn  up,  and 
fastened  on  a  boat-hook,  and  hoisted  as  a  flag  of  truce. 
He  then  told  Ms  men  to  turn,  and  pull  boldly  for  shore. 
Springing  on  the  beach  as  the  bow  grazed  the  sand,  he 
advanced  to  the  Mexican  commander  with  his  strange  flag 
of  truce,  and  told  him  he  had  been  sent  to  destroy  the 
Truxton — that  he  was  caiTied  against  his  will  to  the 
shore,  and  had  no  intention  of  molesting  the  town,  and 
that  if  he  was  not  interfered  with,  he  would  do  it  no 
injury.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  former  attempted  to 
prevent  him  from  carrying  out  his  instructions,  the  Prince- 
ton would  steam  in,  and  open  her  fire  on  the  placa 
The  Mexican  officer,  seeing  that  discretion  was  the  better 
part  of  valor,  promised  not  to  attempt  any  interference 
— on  tbe  contrary,  he  entertained  him  hospitably  till  the 
gale  subsided.  Boggs  then  thanked  his  would-be  captor 
for  his  civility,  and,  bidding  him  adieu,  pushed  off  to  the 
Truxton,  and  soon  she  was  a  mass  of  flames  on  the 
water. 

The  Princeton  was  soon  after  ordered  to  the  Mcdi- 
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terraneaii,  and  Boggs  visited  once  more  the  scenes  of  his 
early  service.  This  steamer  was  a  propeller — the  flrsi: 
ever  seen  in  the  Grecian  seas — and  when  she  entered  the 
Pirffiiis,  the  captain  ordered  the  smoke-pipe  lowered. 
No  smoke  being  visible,  as  she  burned  anthracite  coal, 
she  moved  majestically  up  the  bay,  without  any  ap- 
parent means  of  propulsion,  much  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  Greeks.  Seeing  no  steam-pipe,  and  no  wheels,  she 
seemed  to  them  a  living  thing,  endued  with  a  vitality 
of  her  own. 

The  Italian  revolution  of  1848  was  now  in  full  prog- 
ress,  and  during  the  cruise  Boggs  saw  much  of  it. 

Two  years  after,  we  find  him  executive  officer  of 
the  St,  Lawrence,  which  had  been  designated  by  the 
Government  to  carry  the  American  contributions  to 
the  World's  Fair  in  London,  On  his  return,  he  was 
appointed  First  Lieutenant  of  the  New  York  I^avy 
Yard,  and  afterwards  Inspector  of  clothing  and  provi- 
sions in  the  same  yai'd.  In  this  new  field  of  duty,  he 
showed  great  ability — introducing  reforms,  and  putting 
a  stop  to  many  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  depart- 
ment. 

When  the  Government  made  a  contract  vrith  the 
OaHfomia  Steam  Company  to  carry  the  mails,  one  condi- 
tion of  it  was  that  a  United  States  officer  should  com- 
mand their  passenger  boats,  and  Boggs  was  selected  to 
pxjmiaand  the  Illinois.  Thiswasin  1855.  The  position  was 
a  very  responsible  one,  and  the  duties  connected  with  it 
most  arduous.  The  gold  fever  was'  at  its  height,  and  the 
vessels  were  crowded  with  passengers,  sometimes  a  thou- 
sand in  number ;  many  of  whom  were  rough,  lawless  ad- 
ventiu'ers,  requiring  the  greatest  tact  and  nerve  to  keep 
proper  subordination.    But  no  better  man  could  be  found 
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than  lie  for  that  very  duty.  He  possessed  the  sua/oiter  m 
iihodo  and  fortit&'  inreia.&  remarkahle  manner,  and  he 
succeeded  in  maintaining  order,  and  acqniring  the  esteem 
and  respect  of  alJ. 

Captain  Boggs,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  were  at 
Panama  during  the  massacre  of  1856,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped falling  victims  to  it. 

He  served  as  commander  of  the  Illinois  for  three 
years,  and  then  was  transferred  to  the  coast  of  California. 
The  light-house  system  needed  extension,  and  in  1859 
and  1860,  he  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Lights.  The 
steamer  Shubrick  wa«  placed  under  his  commajid,  and  he 
was  required  to  make  two  annual  trips  along  the  coast 
from  Vancouver's  Island  to  Lower  California,  inspecting 
old  lights,  and  canying  supplies  to  them,  and  surveying 
sites  for  new  ones. 

In  performing  this  duty,  he  was  enabled,  at  the  same 
time,  to  complete  the  exploration  of  the  western  coast  of 
the  continent,  which  he  had  partially  carried  out  so  many 
years  before. 

In  steaming  amid  the  rocks  and  narrow  channels  of 
these  comparatively  unknown  shores,  he  had  several  nar- 
row escapes  from  shipwreck. 

He  was  thus  engaged  when  the  rebellion  broke  out. 
Commander  Boggs  now  found  himself  in  an  unpleasant 
position,  and  his  feelings  respecting  it,  as  well  as  his 
views  of  the  rebellion,  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  a  letter  written  at  the  time  to  a  friend : 

I  am  heartsick  of  the  state  of  our  eountrj — we  are  in  a  great  state  of 
excitement  here.  *  *  *  The  time  has  arrJTed  for  every  one  to  define  his 
poaition — those  who  are  not  for  the  Governmeat,  as  it  is,  ehould  he  de. 
EOUBOed  as  traitors,  and  meet  a  traitor's  doom.  I  shall  stick  by  the  flag 
that  I  swore,  thirty  years  ago,  to  protect.  I  am  disf^eeahly  and  pecuharlj 
sitnated— on  special  duty— so  that  1  dai'e  not  leave  and  return  East,  as  my 
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inclinationa  would  prompt ;  out  of  funds  to  carry  on  this  duty — no  special 
orders  to  govern  mo  in  the  peculiar  state  of  the  country.  Sliould  a  privateer 
of  Jeff.  Davis  appear  on  these  waters,  my  force  is  not  able  to  meet  her,  and 
I  have  no  authority  or  means  to  increase  my  crew,  or  mount  a  heavy  gun, 
without  which  I  should  be  cut  to  pieces  at  long  shot,  by  any  thing  that 
might  come  along. 

I  have  obtained  a  very  excellent  silver-mounted  Hesican.  saddle,  valued 
at  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  bridle,  Bpura,  &c.,  complete,  1  wish 
you  would  present  it  to  the  most  daring  and  gallant  soldier  from  oor  little 
county  of  Middlesex,  N.  J.,  or  from  the  State,  if  you  learn  who  distinguishes 
himself  oa  the  side  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.    *    *    * 

Give  my  regards  to  all  who  know  me,  and  say  that  I  aia  for  the  Consti- 
tution and  Union,  and  down  with  traitors  I  I  only  wish  the  Government 
would  order  me  home.    *    *    * 

Thus,  from  the  far-off  coast  of  California,  whicli  was 
trem'bliiig  in  tlie  Tjalance  between  the  North  and  South, 
came  Ms  voice  for  the  Union,  No  wonder  he  cliafed  in 
the  position  in  which  he  found  himself — ^no  funds  to  go 
on  with  hia  peaceful  duties — no  heart  to  do  it,  if  he  had. 
Helpless,  if  attacked,  and  no  authority  to  place  himself 
in  a  state  of  defence,  he  felt  pressed  down  as  by  a  night- 
mare. 

Fortunately  his  letter  to  the  Government,  begging  for 
active  employment  afloat,  where  he  could  strike,  at  least, 
one  good  blow  for  the  honor  of  the  flag,  and  the  salvation 
of  his  country,  was  favorably  received,  and  he  was  ordered 
home.  Never  was  an  order  more  welcome,  and  it  took 
him  but  little  time  to  prepare  for  his  departure.  On 
reaching  home,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Varuna, 
ger  steamer,  which  had  been  bought  by  the  De- 
,  and  changed  into  a  gunboat,  and  ordered  to 
join  Fan-agut's  fleet  below  New  Orleans. 

When  Farragut  had  determined  to  run  past  the  forts 
with  his  fleet  and  proceed  on  up  to  the  city,  he  gave  pre- 
cise and  detailed  orders  to  each  of  the  commanders,  and 
1  them  their  respective  positions. 
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Boggs,  who  knew  what  a  frail  thing  his  gunboat  was, 
sought  an  interview  with  him  and  told  him  that  his  ves- 
sel would  never  bear  any  long  pounding  from  the  heavy 
guns  of  the  fort,  which  he  would  be  compelled  to  endure 
if  he  was  required  to  move  slowly,  and  asked  permission  to 
go  ahead  of  his  station,  which  he  knew  he  could  do, 
as  the  Varuna  was  a  very  fast  boat.  Pan-agut  good- 
naturedly  complied  with  his  request,  provided  he  would 
not  run  down  and  sink  any  rebel  craft  in  the  channel, 
as  that  might  obstruct  the  free  passage  of  the  rest  of  the 
fleet 

Boggs'  plan  was  now  soon  formed,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  advance  he  moved  up  the  stream,  second  from 
the  flag-ship  of  his  division.  Orduiary  fuel,  he  knew, 
would  not  get  up  steam  fast  enough,  and  he  had  the 
pork,  which  formed  a  part  of  his  ship's  stores,  ali'eady 
prepared  to  throw  into  the  furnace.  At  the  proper  time, 
it  was  cast  on  to  the  hissing  coals — the  fires  blaaed  up, 
and  with  a  full  head  of  steam  on,  he  dashed  ahead. 
When  abreast  of  the  forts,  be  lired  his  starboard  battery, 
loaded  with,  flve-second-shell.  "  Now  1 "  exclaimed  Boggs, 
"fire  with  grape  and  canister  as  fast  as  possible,"  and  the 
frail  boat  shot  ahead,  wrapped  in  flame,  and  was  soon 
above  the  forts.  Looking  around  him  in  the  early  twi- 
light, he  saw  that  he  was  in  a  perfect  neat  of  rebel  gun- 
boats, ranged  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  He  instantly 
gave  orders  to  "  work  both  sides,  and  load  with  grape." 
Cool,  and  apparently  unexcited,  the  men  trained  their 
guns  with  such  precision,  that  scarcely  a  shot  failed  to 
hit  its  mark,  while  the  forward  and  aft  pivot-guns  also 
kept  up  their  steady  fire.  The  first  rebel  vessel  that  re- 
ceived his  fire,  seemed  crowded  with  troops.  At  the 
first   discharge,   her  boiler    exploded,    and    she   drifted 
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ashore.  Three  other  v^sels,  in  quick  succession,  were 
now  driven  ashore  in  flames,  and  blew  np.  At  this  mo- 
ment, just  as  the  sun  had  risen  above  the  horizon,  lighting 
up  the  strange  scene,  he  saw  a  vessel,  iron-clad  about  the 
bows,  bearing  down  full  upon  him.  As  the  rebel  vessel 
approached,  she  fired  a  thirty-two-pound  rifled  gun,  which 
raked  the  Varuna  terribly,  killing  and  wounding  thirteen 
men.  The  marines  now  poured  in  a  galling  fire,  which 
swept  the  gunners  clear  of  the  piece,  so  that  it  could  not 
be  fired  again.  The  next  moment  she  struck  his  vessel  in 
the  port  gangway,  athwart  the  mainmast,  crushing  in  her 
timbers,  and  causing  her  to  careen  over  in  the  water. 
Backing  off,  she  again  came  on,  hitting  nearly  in  the  same 
place,  staving  ill  the  side.  But  Boggs  ordered  the  en- 
giaeer  to  go  ahead,  and  the  Varana,  pushing  np  stream, 
swung  the  rebel  steamer  around,  leaving  her  wooden 
side  exposed.  Instantly,  Boggs  poured  in  abaft  her  ai'mor 
eight-inch  shells.  Five  in  quick  succession  entered  her 
side,  bursting  with  such  destractive  force,  that  the  cap- 
tain afterwards  said  they  swept  his  decks  of  nearly  every 
living  object.  "  This,"  said  Boggs,  "  settled  her,  and 
drove  her  ashore  in  flames." 

The  feeble,  but  gallant  Varuna  had  hardly  recovered 
from  these  two  staggering  blows,  when  the  Stonewall 
Jackson,  an.  iron-clad,  came  full  upon  her,  striking  her  with 
a  tremendous  crash,  and  staving  in  her  sides,  so  that  the 
water  pom'ed  in  torrents  into  the  vessel  She  was  also 
on  fire,  and  there  was  now  no  alternative  but  to  run  her 
ashore,  and  her  bow  was  headed  for  the  banks.  The 
Oneida,  Captain  Lee,  seeing  her  condition,  rushed  to  her 
assistance,  but  Boggs,  finding  that  he  could  do  him  no 
good,  waved  him  on  toward  the  Governor  Moore,  which, 
though  in  flames,  kept  up  a  heavy  fire,  that  swept  the 
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deck  of  tlie  Vanma.  Fast  settling  in  tlie  water,  as  she 
struggled  towards  the  shore,  her  guns  kept  Tjooming  over 
tke  "bosom  of  the  Mississippi,  until  tke  water  was  above 
the  trucks — the  last  shot  just  skimming  the  surface.  Cap- 
tain Bailey  saw  with  pride  how  the  wounded  thing  fought, 
and  says  :  "  I  saw  Bogga  bravely  fighting,  his  guns  level 
with  the  water,  as  his  vessel  gradually  sunk  underneath, 
leaving  her  bow  resting  on  the  shore,  and  above  water." 
The  coolness  and  foresight  of  Boggs  were  strikingly  shown 
in  running  his  vessel  ashore.  When  he  saw  her  gun- 
trucks  under  water,  and  knew  the  last  shot  had  been 
flrcd,  he  hastened  forward,  and  ordered  a  chain-cable  out, 
and,  the  moment  the  bow  struck  the  bank,  he  had  it  fast- 
ened round  a  tree,  so  that  the  vessel,  as  she  sunk  stern 
first,  might  not  slide  off  into  deep  water  and  carry  the 
crew  with  her.  At  the  same  time,  the  chief,  engineer 
coolly  walked  up  to  him,  and,  touching  his  hat,  reported : 
"  The  engine  has  stopped  working,  sir,"  With  him  came 
the  gunner,  who,  mth  the  same  salute,  said :  "  The  maga- 
zine is  closed,  sir,  and  here  are  the  keys."  This  shows 
with  what  cool  deliberation  the  vessel  was  fought,™no 
hurry,  no  excitement,  though  the  hostile  vessels  were 
all  around  her,  shells  bursting  along  her  decks,  iron- 
clad bows  beating  in  her  sides,  and  fire  raging  along  her 
decks. 

In  fifteen  minutes  after  receiving  the  last  blow,  the. 
Varuna  went  down,  with  her  guns  roaring  and  her  flag 
proudly  flying. 

During  the  action,  a  boy  named  Oscar  Peek,  only 
thirteen  years  old,  whose  business  was  to  pass  ammunition 
to  the  gunners,  narrowly  escaped  death,  as  one  of  the 
enemy's  sheila  burst  along  the  deck.  Just  then,  Boggs 
came  upon  him,  begrimed  with  powder,  and  seeing  him 
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nmning,  asked  him  where  he  was  going  in  such  a  hurry, 
"To  get  a  passing  box,  sir,"  he  replied;  "the  other  was 
smashed  by  a  ball,"  When  the  Varuna  went  down 
Boggs  missed  the  boy,  and  thought  he  was  among  the 
killed.  But  a  few  moments  after,  he  saw  the  lad  gallantly 
swimming  towards  the  wreck.  Clambering  on  board,  the 
little  fellow  threw  his  hand  up  to  his  forehead,  in  the  usual 
salute,  for  his  hat  was  gone,  with  the  simple  exclamation 
"All  right,  sir,  I  report  myself  on  board ! "  That  boy  was 
worthy  to  be  trained  under  such  a  man  as  Boggs.  Delight- 
ed with  his  gallantry,  he  said  in  his  report :  "  I  would 
particularly  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  Department 
Oscar  Peck,  a  second-class  boy,  and  powder-boy  of  the  after 
rifles,  whose  coolness  and  intrepidity  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  hands.  A  just  reward  for  such  services  would 
be  an  appointment  at  the  Naval  School," 

Boggs  was  now  ■without  a  ship,  but  in  losing  it  had 
not  lost  his  honor,  but,  on  the  contrary,  won  immortal 
fame,  and  showed  that  he  was  a  worthy  nephew  of  the 
t  Lawrence,  who  lost  his  life  and  ship  together, 

Boggs  was  now  sent  by  Farragut  to  General  Butler 
below,  to  request  him  to  bring  his  army  up,  as  the  fleet 
had  passed  the  forts.  Taking  the  only  iron  life-boat  of  the 
Varuna  which  was  saved,  he  passed  around  the  forts  by 
a  bayou,  and  safely  delivered  his  message. 

As  a  reward  for  his  gallatitry  in  this  unparalleled 
naval  combat,  his  native  town  and  state  both  voted  him 
a  sword, 

Boggs  now  came  INorth,  and  was  ordered  first  to  the 
Juniata,  and  afterwards  transfen'ed  to  the  Sacramento,  in 
which  vessel  he  was  senior  officer  of  the  blockading 
squadron  off  Wilmington.  To  a  man  of  his  enterprise 
and  love  of  active  service,  this  was  a  most  disagreeable 
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duty,  especially  as  he  liad  an  insufficient  squadron,  or, 
at  least,  an  inefficient  one,  in  tlie  speed  and  power  of  the 
vessels  that  composed  it.  The  constant  exposure  and 
fatigue  attendant  on  his  duties  here,  at  length  broke 
down  his  health,  and  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to 
resign  his  command,  and  return  home  to  recruit  and  re- 
ceive that  medical  treatment  of  which  he  was  in  pressing 
need. 

As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  Admiral  Gregory's  staff,  on  duty  at  New 
York.  Here  he  was  actively  engaged  in  superintending 
the  building  and  fitting  out  of  a  fleet  of  steam  picket- 
boats  of  his  own  planning.  One  of  these,  !No,  1,  was,  by 
him  and  Engineer  "Wood,  converted  into  a  torpedo-boat. 
How  well  it  was  planned  and  constructed,  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  one  selected  by  Lieu- 
tenant Gushing  to  make  his  memorable  attack  on  the 
rebel  ram  Albemai'le,  in  which  that  dreaded  monster 
was  sent  to  the  bottom. 

The  iron-clad  toi-pedo-boat,  Spuyten  Duyvil,  was  also 
fitted  out  under  Captain  Boggs'  directions. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  Boggs  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  ordered  to  the  coast  of  Maine,  to 
watch  the  Fenian  movement.  On  returning  from  this 
duty,  he  was  ordered,  with  his  vessel,  the  De  Soto,  to 
join  the  West  India  squadron,  and  is  now  on  active  duty 
at  that  station. 

Last  summer  he  was  made  Commodore  by  seniority. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  traits  in  the  character  of  Com- 
modore Boggs,  are  clearly  exhibited  in  the  manner  he 
fought  and  handled  his  vessel  in  the  passage  of  the  Forts 
below  New  Orleans.  Prompt,  fearless,  cool,  and  self  pos- 
sessed, dangers  cannot  daunt  him,  and  no  obstacles  arrest 
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him.  But,  added  to  these  qualities  as  a  commander,  lie 
has  those  of  a  man,  which  mate  him  tinuaually  beloved 
by  those  who  know  him.  Gentle,  amiable,  and  in- 
dulgent in  his  family,  he  is  equally  so  on  ship,  in  every 
thing  that  does  not  interfere  with  the  discipline  and  good 
order  of  the  vessel.  He  overloots  many  things  that  one 
more  of  a  martinet  would  notice.  Mere  technicalities  he 
cares  little  ibr,  bnt  he  exacts  the  strictest,  most  thorough, 
performance  of  duty.  Like  many  other  strong  men,  he 
needs  a  great  object  to  develop  his  real  character.  To  an 
ordinary  observer,  he  seems  merely  good-natured,  and  in- 
clined to  be  lazy  ;  but  place  him  amid  the  smoke  of  bat- 
tle, and  he  is  like  the  roused  lion. 

Kind  and  sympathizing  in  his  nature,  he  is  very  care- 
ful of  the  health  and  comfort  of  his  men,  and  they  repay 
that  kindness  by  affection  and  supreme  devotion. 
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MIDSHIPMAN   AT   SBVBS'   TEAE3   OP  AGE.— niS  riBfcT   OKHISE 
TWBKIY. — PnOSECUTiba   HIB    STCDIE 

SD  INSTKUlIENTa    AT  WABHTSGTOS'.— 


OHHSiPEAKS   BAT   A 


Louia  Maleshbebes  Goujsboroxtgh  was  "bom  in 
"Wasliington,  D.  C,  on  Februaiy  18tli,  1805.  His  father 
and  friends,  living  at  the  very  focus  of  political  influences, 
were  not  compelled  to  work,  through  some  Congressman 
from  a  remote  district,  to  secure  an  appointment  for  him 
in  the  Navy,  and  he  was  entered  as  midshipman,  at  the 
extraordinary  age  of  seven  years.  A  mere  hoy,  he  could 
learn  but  little,  and  do  but  little  in  his  profession.  It  is 
prohahle  that  he  was  appointed  at  that  time,  in  order  to 
secure  a  vacancy  that  might  not  again  oceiu"  for  a  long 
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time.  At  all  events,  he  did  not  enter  the  service  till  four 
years  after.  When  eleven  years  old,  he  joined  the  frigate 
Independence,  under  the  gallant  Bainbridge.  From  1817 
to  1824,  he  cruised  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Pacific,  be- 
ing most  of  the  time  in  the  Eranklin,  commanded  by 
Stewart.  In  1825,  he  was  made  lieutenant,  being  then 
but  twenty  years  of  age.  In  a  time  of  peace,  to  reach  so 
early  the  grade  of  lieutenant,  was  almost  unprecedented, 
and  shows  that  his  friends  had  great  influence  at  bead- 
quarters.  This  was  still  further  evinced  by  his  obtain- 
ing leave  of  absence  to  vi^it  Europe.  He  settled  himself 
down  in  Paris,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  there  for  some 
time,  and  then  joined  the  North  Carolina,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. He  was  transferred  from  this  vessel  to  the 
schooner  Porpoise.  The  schooner,  while  cruising  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  fell  in  with  a  craft  that  had  been 
captured  by  pirates.  Lieutenant  Goldsborough,  then 
only  twenty-two  or  three  years  old,  was  ordered  to  take 
the  boats  of  the  schooner  and  recapture  it.  Thirty- 
five  of&cers  and  men,  were  put  under  him,  and 
the  young  officer  shoved  off  to  execute  the  order.  It 
was  a  hazardous  undertaking,  for  the  captured  vessel 
swarmed  with  pirates.  He,  however,  rowed  boldly  up 
to  her  and  opened  a  close,  fierce  fire.  It  was  returned, 
and  a  severe  conflict  followed.  The  vessel  was  at  length 
taken,  but  not  till  every  officer  and  man  had  killed,  upon 
an  average,  neai'ly  three  pirates  apiece.  The  decks  were 
slippery  with  blood,  and  a  horrible  sight  met  his  gaze  as 
he  stepped  upon  them,  for  ninety  men  had  fallen  in  the 
engagement. 

In  1830,  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the 
Delaware,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Depot  of 
Charts  and  Instruments.     This  bureau,  or  whatever  it 
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may  "be  termed,  was  changed  on  his  own  suggestion  into 
the  National  Observatory. 

He  had  some  time  previously  married  the  daughter  of 
the  distinguished  orator,  William  Wirt.  The  latter  had 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Florida,  on  which  he 
wished  to  found  a  German  colony,  and,  in  1833,  Golds- 
borough  took  charge  of  the  emigrants  and  moved  thither. 
He  waa  there  when  the  Seminole  war  brote  out,  and 
took  command  of  a  company  of  mounted,  volunteers.  He 
afterwards  was  placed  in  command  of  an  armed  steamer. 

Becoming  tired  of  the  kind  of  life  he  was  compelled 
to  lead  in  Florida,  he  resumed  his  profession,  and,  in 
1841,  was  promoted  to  commander. 

When  the  Mexican  war  broke  out,  a  few  years  after, 
he  was  placed  second  in  command  of  the  Ohio,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  fleet  that  bombarded  Vera  Cruz. 

After  the  place  fell,  he  took  charge  of  a  body  of 
sailors,  detached  for  shore  service,  at  the  taking  of  Tus- 
pan. 

At  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  he  was  appointed 
senior  naval  member  of  a  joint  commission,  appointed  to 
esplore  California  and  Oregon,  and  report  upon  various 
military  matters.  He  showed  the  same  ability  here  that 
he  had  in  all  the  trusts  which  had  heretofore  been  com- 
mitted to  him,  and  was,  in  1856,  made  Captain. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  he  was  in 
command  of  the  Congress,  on  the  Brazilian  station.  He 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  August,  1861,  and  was 
appointed  flag-officer ;  and,  next  month,  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  with 
the  Minnesota  as  his  flagship. 

Although  we  had  taken  possession,  of  Cape  Hatteras, 
thus  cutting  off  one  of  the  channels  of  ingress  and  egress 
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to  blockade  runners,  still,  tlie  shallow  inlets  and  sounds 
on  tlie  North  Carolina  coast  furnished  other  avenues  of 
approach,  through  TV'liich  arms,  ammunition,  clothing, 
and  stores  were  brought  into  the  Confederacy,  and 
cottoa  taken  out;  and  hence,  it  became  of  vital  im- 
portance that  the  waters  of  Albemarle  and  Pamlico 
Sounds  should  be  under  our  control.  A  joint  expe- 
dition of  the  army  and  navy  was,  therefore,  organized 
with  great  secrecy,  to  be  sent  thither ;  and  all  through 
the  autumn  was  being  assembled  at  or  near  Hampton 
Eoads — the  land  force  to  be  under  Bumside,  and  the 
fleet  under  Goldsborough.  Although  it  was  well  known 
that  the  coast,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hatteras,  was  very 
stormy  and  dangerous  in  winter,  by  some  strange  fatal- 
ity the  expedition  lingered  out  the  mild  autumnal  season 
in  Hampton  Roads,  and  was  not  ready  to  sail  tiU  near 
the  middle  of  January,  1862.  The  fleet  consisted  of 
twenty-three  light-draught  vessels,  carrying  forty-eight 
guns.  The  land  force  numbered  sixteen  thousand  men, 
and  were  carried  in  thirty  transpoi-ts.  Five  vessels  more 
carried  the  horses,  eight  or  ten  the  siege-train,  supplies, 
(fee,  making  in  all  a  fleet  of  nearly  eighty  vessels. 

This  was  an  imposing  force,  and,  when  it  was  ail 
assembled  in  Hampton  Heads,  presented  a  magnificent 
appearance,  the  like  of  which  bad  never  before  been  seen 
on  our  continent. 

On  Saturday  night,  the  11th  of  January,  the  signal 
to  make  sail  was  hoisted,  and  by  ten  o'clock  this  mag- 
nificent fleet  was  in  motion.  It  was  a  beautiful  moon- 
light night,  and,  as  the  vessels  in  one  vast  crowd  moved 
off  seaward,  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  along  our  coast  could 
resist  such  an  armada  As  it  approached  the  Atlantic, 
however,  a  heavy  fog  enveloped  it,  which  continued  more 
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or  less  dense  all  the  fore  part  of  the  nest  day,  Sunday. 
But,  in  the  afternoon  it  cleaired  up,  and  just  as  the  sun 
was  sinking  in  a  tlaae  of  glory  over  the  Cai'olina  shore, 
the  fleet  swept  ai-ound  Cape  Hatteras,  and  hove-to  off 
the  inlet,  twelve  miles  distant,  to  wait  for  the  morning 
light,  before  attempting  to  cross  the  bar.  Monday  morn- 
ing dawned  bright  and  beautiful,  and  a  gentle  south 
wind  breathing  of  spring  stole  over  the  waters.  Every- 
thing seemed  propitious  to  the  expedition.  Still,  Golds- 
borough  felt  some  anxiety,  as  he  saw  the  heavy  breakers 
bursting  over  the  bar — ^for,  although  there  was  but  little 
wind,  a  heavy  swell  was  rolling  in,  indicating  that  a 
storm  was  raging  not  far  distaut.  The  lighter  vessels, 
however,  one  by  one  passed  the  bar  safely,  and  anchored 
inside  of  the  inlet,  under  the  lee  of  the  land.  Tlma  Mon- 
day, the  13th,  passed,  but  when  night  came  on  several  of 
the  heavier  vessels  were  still  outside,  while  a  dark  cloud 
in  the  north,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  squall,  showed  that 
a  change  of  weather  must  be  expected  on  this  tempestu- 
ous coast.  The  nest  morning — the  worst  of  all  winds 
for  that  region — a  northeasterly  gale  was  upon  them, 
lashing  the  ocean  into  fury.  Goldsborough  saw  with  the 
deepest  anxiety  the  increasing  stonn,  for  the  City  of  New 
York  lay  aground  on  the  bar,  loaded  mth  ammunition, 
tents,  blankets,  and  valuable  stores,  and  wallowing  amid 
the  breaker's  that  leaped  above  her  decks,  like  malignant 
spirits  seeking  her  destruction.  The  foremast  had  been 
cut  away,  which,  in  its  fall,  carried  away  the  main  top- 
mast, while  amid  the  blinding  spray  a  signal  of  distress 
was  seen  flj'ing.  lu  this  terrible  situation,  the  long, 
gloomy  day  wore  away,  and  night  closed  in  around  the 
ill-fated  vessel.  With  the  first  gleam  of  dawn,  Golds- 
borough  cast  his  eye  towards  the  spot  where  she  lay 
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and  saw  lier  crew  lashed  to  the  maata  All  her  "boats  but 
one  had  l^een  carried  away,  and,  no  help  coming  from  the 
fleet,  two  mechanics  from  Newark,  named  William  and 
Charles  Beach,  volunteered  to  mate  the  desperate  at- 
tempt, with  this  one,  to  pull  through  the  breakers  and 
obtain  assistance.  They  succeeded,  with  three  othera,  in 
launching  it  safely,  and  though,  at  times,  entnely  lost  to 
view  amid  the  combing  billows,  at  length  reached  the 
fleet.  Life  and  surf  boats  were  now  manned,  which, 
impelled  by  strong  arms,  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
vessel  and  taking  oif  the  crew,  when  she  was  left  to  her 
fate. 

A  transport  laden  with  stores  went  down  on  the 
bar ;  the  gunboat  Zouave  sunk  at  her  anchorage ;  one 
■transport  was  blown  out  to  sea,  and  several  got  aground. 
The  Anne  E.  Thompson,  with  the  New  Jersey  Ninth 
Volunteers,  lay  outside  in  imminent  peril  of  wreeJt,  and 
Colonel  Allen  and  Surgeon  Weller  took  a  boat  and 
pulled  over  the  bar  to  ask  for  help.  On  their  return, 
the  boat  swamped,  and  they  both  perished.  The  Poca- 
hontas, with  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  horses,  waa 
wrecked,  and  all  but  seventeen  drowned.  Gale  now 
followed  gale  in  quick  succession,  and  the  ships,  in  their 
miserable  anchorage,  lay  grinding  against  each  other 
and  tossing  heavily  on  the  swell,  while  the  shrieking  of 
the  wind  through  the  cordage,  and  the  thunder  of  bil- 
lows falling  with  incessant  crashes  along  the  shore,  con- 
tinued to  make  a  scene  of  terror  and  gloom  sufficient  to 
sadden  the  stoutest  heart.  To  add  to  his  misery,  Golds- 
borough  was  taken  down  with  the  rheumatism,  and 
groaned  aloud  over  his  helplessness  in  this  trying  hour. 
The  whole  week  passed  without  anything  being  done. 
Of  course,  the  destination  of  the  fleet,  which  had  so  long 
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and  laboriously  been  tept  secret,  was  now  known,  and 
all  topes  of  sui^priae  were  at  an  end. 

When,  at  last,  nearly  all  tlie  surviving  fleet  liad  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  inlet,  Goldsborough  found  that 
be  still  bad  an'  almost  insurmountable  difficulty  to  over- 
come, before  he  could  enter  the  waters  of  the  Pamlico 
Sound.  There  was  another  bar  still  to  be  crossed,  called 
the  Bulk-Head,  or  Swash,  which,  Goldsborough  said, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  iurnished  only 
seven  and  a  half  feet  of  water,  while  some  of  his  heaviest 
vessels  drew  eight  feet.  By  what  strange  fatuity  vessels 
were  sent  where  there  was  not  water  enough  to  float 
them,  has  never  been  aatisfactoiily  explained.  One  by 
one,  however,  by  taking  advantage  of  high  tides,  and 
high  winds  bringing  in  a  heavy  sea,  and  using  every 
expedient  that  ingenuity  could  suggest,  Goldaborough 
finally  got  his  vessels  over  into  deep  water. 

On  Monday  the  26th,  he  sent  home  a  despatch  an- 
nouncing that  seventeen  vessels  were  safely  within  the 
Sound.  But  other  delays  took  place,  and  it  was  not 
until  three  weeks  after  his  arrival  at  the  Cape,  that  the 
expedition,  which  was  to  be  a  great  surprise,  finally  got 
under  way. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  the  same  day  that  Foote 
was  moving  up  the  Cumberland  River  to  attack  Fort 
Heniy,  the'  fleet  of  gunboats  and  transports  carrying  the 
army,  sixty-flve  in  all,  moved  oif  towards  Roanoke  Island, 
on  which  were  erected  works  that  commanded  the  chan- 
nel leading  into  Albemarle  Sound. 

The  storms  had  blown  themselves  out,  and  the  day 
was  mild  and  balmy  as  spring,  as  the  imposing  fleet 
moved  majestically  forward  over  the  smooth  waters. 

When  within  ten  miles  of  the  southern  point  of  the 
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island,  it  being  near  sundown,  the  signal  to  anchor  was 
hoisted  from  the  flagship,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  fleet 
lay  at  rest  on  the  water.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight. 
night,  and  as  the  mellow  radiance  flooded  the  scene,  it 
did  not  seem  that  death  and  havoc  lay  slumbering  there. 

The  morning,  however,  dawned  dark  and  gloomy. 
Heavy  clouds  lay  along  the  horizon,  as  the  fleet  once 
more  moved  slowly  onward,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  a  storm 
broke  over  the  sound,  when  it  again  came  to  a  halt.  Af- 
ter some  time  it  cleared  up,  and  the  signal  to  advance 
was  given.  The  weather,  however,  was  too  heavy  to 
undertake  to  pass  the  batteries  that  night,  and  the  vessels 
came  to  anchor.  The  next  morning  the  sun  rose  in  a  sky 
mottled  with  fleecy  clouds,  indicating  a  quiet  day,  and 
preparations  were  at  once  made  to  attack  the  enemy's 
works.  As  Goldsborough  approached  them,  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  rebel  gunboats,  eight  in  number,  drawn  up 
behind  a  double  row  of  piles  and  sunken  vessels,  placed 
there  to  obstruct  the  channel.  Besides  these  obstructions, 
and  rebel  steamers  to  defend  the  passage,  there  were  two 
strong  works  mounting  twenty  heavy  guns — three  of 
them  one  hundred  pound  rifle  guns— and  four  other  bat- 
teries mounting  twenty  guns,  together  with  a  garrison  of 
from  three  to  five  thousand  men. 

At  eleven  o^  clock  the  first  gnn  from  the  flagship  broke 
the  ominous  silence,  and,  as  the  loud  report  rolled  away 
over  the  water,  Goldsborough  ran  up  Nelson's  famous 
signal:  "This  day  our  country  expects  that  every  man  will 
do  his  duty."  By  noon  the  combat  was  raging  in  all  its 
terror,  and  the  signal  for  close  action  was  seen  flying  amid 
the  smoke  of  the  guns  that  curled  lazily  up  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Goldsborough  directed  his  fire  at  first  against 
the  rebel  gunboats,  which  gradually  fell  back  to  draw  his 
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vessels  in  close  range  of  the  works.  The  fleet  steadily 
advanced  until  it  reached  the  obstructions,  which  had 
.been  planter!  just  where  the  rebel  forts  could  pour  La  their 
most  destructive  fire.  To  these  Goldsborough  gave  his 
exclusive  attention,  and  the  ponderous  shell  of  our  ves- 
sels dropped  thick  as  hailstones  within  them.  The  enemy 
replied,  and  soon  one  eighty-pound  rifle  shell  entered  the 
fore-hold  of  the  Louisiana,  setting  her  on  fire.  In  six 
minutes  however  the  flames  were  extinguished,  and  the 
vessel  was  again  hurling  shot  and  shell  into  the  rebel 
works.  At  half  past  one  the  barracks  behind  the  fort 
at  liock  Point  were  set  on  fire  by  our  shells.  All  efforts 
to  extinguish  them  proved  abortive,  and  the  clouds  of 
smoke  that  arose,  making  a  fearful  background  to  the 
fire  of  the  batteries,  imparted  additional  terror  to  the 
scene.  The  fire  raged  for  nearly  an  hour  before  the 
buildings  were  wholly  destroyed.  In  the  mean  time  the 
bombardment  went  on,  and  at  a  little  after  2  o'clock  a 
32-pounder  round-shot  struck  the  steamer  Hetzel,  Lieut. 
H.  R.  Davenport  commanding,  compelling  her  to  haul 
off  to  repair  damages.  In  a  little  over  an  hour  and  a 
half  she  was  agam  at  her  position,  pouring  in  her  shot 
as  before. 

The  bombardment  of  the  forts,  which  had  commenced 
before  noon,  was  kept  up  till  dark.     Goldsborough  says : 

At  6  p.  m.  the  firing  of  the  enemy  being  only  from  Pork  Point,  and  at 
long  intervals,  darkness  coming  on,  and,  not  wishing  to  waste  ammanition, 
I  ordered  the  sigaal  "  cease  flriug  "  to  he  made.  In  tlie  course  of  the  after- 
noon, our  six  launches,  under  the  command  of  Midshipman  Benjamin  E. 
Porter,  landed  their  howitzers  and  joined  the  army,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
manding  the  m^n  road  and  its  two  forks  during  the  night,  and  assisting  in 
more  active  operations  the  following  morning.  By  midnight  some  10,000 
of  our  troopshad  been  safely  lauded  at  Ashby's  hai'b  or,  the  Delaware  having 
taken  on  board  from  the  Cossack  some  800,  and  put  them  on  shore  at  10  p.m. 
■As  it  was  arranged  by  General  Bnmsido  that  his  forces 
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shonld  moTft,  at  a  very  early  iiour  this  morning,  from  where  they  had  heen 
landed,  and  begin  their  attack  npoa  the  enemy,  and,  as  the  direction  they 
were  required  to  take  would,  in  all  probability,  soon  bring  them  in  the  line 
of  fire  occupied  by  the  navy,  it  was  agreed  between  ua  last  night  that  to-day 
the  vessels  should  not  renew  operations  until  I  could  receive  word  from  him 
that  their  missiles  wonld  not  he  destructive  to  both  friendsand  foes.  At  day- 
light none  of  the  enemy's  -veasela,  exoept  the  Curlew,  eo^ld  be  discovered. 

At  9  A,  M.  a  continuous  firing  in  the  interior  of  the  island  told  us  that 
our  forces  were  hotly  engaged  about  midway  between  Aahby's  harbor  and 
Pork  Point  battery,  and,  as  this  intelligence  also  assured  us  that  our  forces 
were  not  then  in  the  range  of  our  line  of  Are,  our  vessels,  without  waiting 
to  Lear  from  General  Bumside,  at  once  moved  up  to  re-engage  the  forte. 
At  this  work  they  continued  until  the  firing  in  the  interior  evidently  slack- 
ened. Then,  taking  it  for  granted  that  our  troops  were  carrying  everything 
before  them,  and  thus  fast  approaehing  the  rear  of  the  batteries,  I  again 
ordered  the  signal  "  cease  firing  "  to  be  made.  At  the  time,  however,  the 
work  on  Pork  Point  was  so  reduced  that  it  did  not  use  but  one  gmi  against 
us.  Bhortly  afterwards,  on  being  informed  by  one  of  General  Burnside's 
aids,  of  the  actual  state  of  things  on  shore,  I  was  induced  to  order  another 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  our  vessels,  but  before  firing  had  generally  com- 
menced Commander  Bowan  came  on  board  the  Southfield  just  fi'oui  General 
Burnsido,  with  the  su^estion  that  it  would  be  better  to  desist,  and  accord- 
ingly they  were  recalled. 

At  1  P.  M.,  judging  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  clearing  a  passage-way 
through  the  obstructions  aUuded  to  above,  by  the  accomplish  meat  of  which 
both  the  battery  on  Redstone  Point  and  the  Curlew  might  be  destroyed, 
and  our  advance  up  Albemarle  Sound  would  be  secured,  the  Underwriter, 
Valley  City,  Seymour,  Lockwood,  Ceres,  Shawsheen,  Putnam,  Whitehead, 
and  Brincker,  were  ordered  to  perform  the  service.  By  4  p.  m,,  one  of  them 
had  overcome  the  difflculfy  for  herself,  and  reached  the  other  side,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  more  a  snfficient  way  for  all  the  rest  was  opened.  This 
important  duty  could  not  have  been  undertaken  one  moment  earlier  than  it 
was  without  exposing  our  vessels,  huddled  together,  to  the  converging  and 
crossfire  of  the  four  batteries  at  Pork,  Weir's,  and  Redstone  Points,  and 
another  one  situated  between  the  former  two.  About  the  same  time  that 
our. vessels  succeeded  in  bm'sting  through  the  barricades  the  American  flag  , 
was  hoisted  over  the  battery  at  Pork  Point,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
the  enemy  himself  fired  the  works  at  Redstone  Point,  and  also  the  steamer 
Curlew.  Both  blew  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening.  These  events 
closed  the  struggle,  which  had  now  lasted  throughout  two  days,  and  were 
essentially  the  last  scenes  enacted  in  securing  to  us  complete  possession  of 
the  island  of  Roanoke. 

The  casualties  were  few,  considering  the  length,  of 
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tlie  combat,  and  showed  poor  firing  on  tlie  part  of  tbc 
rebels.  The  Hetzel  suffered  most,  not  from  the  enemy's 
shot,  but  irom  the  bursting  of  her  own  80-pounder  rifle- 
gun.  This  took  place  at  a  quarter  past  five.  The  con- 
cussion was  BO  fearful,  that  every  man  at  the  piece  wius 
knocked  down^and  six  of  them  wounded. 

The  muzzle  fell  on  the  deck ;  a  part  of  the  breech 
leaped  into  the  sea,  cari-ying  away  the  bulwarks  in  its 
mad  plunge  ;  another  portion  rose  high  in  the  air,  and  a 
third  went  downward,  breaking  through  the  deck,  maga- 
zine, and  deck  below,  and  lodged  on  the  kelson,  Daven- 
port, the  commander,  says :  "  The  magazine  was  set  on 
fire,  and  only  extinguished  in  time  to  avoid  an  esrplosion 
by  the  presence  of  mind,  promptitude,  and  intrepidity  of 
Lieutenant  Charles  L.  Franklin,  Executive  Officer."  The 
accident  so  disabled  her,  that  she  had  to  haul  off  and 
anchor  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's  guns.  The  Commodore 
Perry  was  hit  seven  times,  but  not  materially  injured. 
The  Hunchback,  Calhoun  commanding,  was  struck  eight 
times,  and  fired  over  three  hundred  shot  and  shell,  yet 
not  a  man  on  board  was  wounded.  All  the  commanders 
handled  their  vessels  with  great  skill.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  got  aground,  and  remained  so  for  two  hours, 
under  the  fire  of  the  battery,  and  all  that  time  returned 
shot  for  shot,  her  officers  behaving  with  great  coolness 
and  couraga  Goldsborough,  who  had  transferred  his 
flag  to  the  Southfield,  remained  on  deck  during  the  whole 
of  the  engagement.  The  total  loss  on  board  the  ships 
was  only  thirteen,  though  Midshipman  Porter,  who  com- 
manded a  howitzer-battery  on  shore,  lost  twenty-three. 
The  works  were  finally  caiTied  by  the  troops,  which  had 
been  landed  the  night  before,  and  advanced  in  three 
columns  under  the  command  of  Reno,  Foster,  and  Park. 
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The  rebel  steamers  fied  up  Albemarle  Souud,  whitlier, 
tlie  next  day,  Monday,  Kowan  pursued  tliem  and  sunk 
or  captured  all  but  two.* 

Goldsborougli  now  sent  off  various  expeditions  into 
tlie  bays  and  rivers,  to  complete  liis  conquest  of  tbe 
coast.  A  montli  later,  Newbern  fell,  under  a  joint  expe- 
dition of  the  army  and  navy  ;  the  latter  commanded  by 
Rowan.  In  the  mean  time,  Goldsborough's  presence  was 
needed  in  Hampton  Roads,  for  the  Merrimac  had  made 
her  daring  raid  in  those  waters.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  Merrimac,  he  cooperated  with  McClellan — keeping 
vessels  in  both  James  and  York  Rivers.  Much  hard 
work  was  done  by  the  various  commanders,  but  the  only 
engagement  worthy  of  particular  mention,  was  that  at 
Drury's  Bluff,  eight  miles  below  Richmond.  Heavy  guns 
were  here  mounted,  which  completely  commanded  the 
river,  so  that  our  vessels  cotild  not  ascend  above  it. 

In  May,  Goldsborough  sent  up  the  Galena,  Aroostook, 
Naugatuck,  Port  Royal,  and  the  Monitor,  to  silence,  if 
possible,  the  works  erected  there,  called  Fort  Darling. 
The  Galena  in  advance,  John  Rodgers  commanding, 
cleared  the  shores  of  the  enemy.    He  says  : 

We  met  witii  no  artificial  impedimeuta  until  we  arriyed  at  Ward's  Bluff, 
about  eight  miles  from  Biotmoucl,  wliere  we  encouatei'ed  a  heavy  battery 
and  two  sepnrato  barriers,  formed  of  piles  and  steamboats  and  aail  vessels. 
The  pDotB  both  say  that  they  saw  the  Jamestown,  and  Yorktown  among  the 
Bumber. 

The  bacics  of  the  river  we  found  lined  with  rifle-pits,  (rom  which  sharp- 
shooters annoyed  the  men  at  the  guna.  These  would  hinder  all  removal  of 
obstructions,  unless  driven  away  hy  a  land  force. 

The  Galena  ran  within  almost  six  hundred  yards  of  tie  battery,  as  near 
the  piles  as  it  waa  deemed  proper  to  go,  let  go  her  anchor,  and  with  a  spring 

e  found  in  the  sketch  of 
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swung  across  the  stream,  not  more  than  twice  as  wide  as  the  ship  is  long. 
Then,  at  7.45  A.  m.,  opened  Arc  upon  the  battery. 

Tlio  wooden  vessels,  as  directed,  anchored  about  thirteen  hundred  yards 
below. 

The  combat  lasted  for  two  hours,  the  heavy  echoes  of 
the  guns  breaking  with  startling  distinctness  over  Eich- 
jnond,  filling  the  inhabitants  with  terror.  But  the  fight 
was  too  unequal,  for  the  shot  of  the  vessels  could  not  "be 
thi'own  with  any  accuracy  up  the  bill,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  while  the  plunging  balls  from  the  fort 
went  through  and  through  the  Galena.  The  vessel  being 
compelled,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  river,  to 
remain  stationary,  the  enemy,  when  he  once  got  the 
range,  made  his  shots  tell  so  fatally,  that  in  a  short  time 
twenty-four  of  the  crew  of  the  Gralena  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  she  had  been  struck  some  eighteen  times. 
The  100-pounder  rifle-gun  on  board  the  Naugatuck  burst 
early  in  the  action,  and  she  became  useless.  She  had 
but  two  wounded,  and  the  Monitor  one. 

This  was  the  first  reverse  our  iron-clads  had  met 
with,  and  the  people  of  Richmond  were  highly  elated  at 
the  result.  Kodgers  could  not  nin  the  batteries,  on  ac- 
count of  the  obstructions  that  were  placed  across  the 
river,  directly  under  fire  of  the  fort. 

Admiral  Lee,  succeeding  Goldsborough  (who  asked  to 
be  relieved  on  account  of  disagreement  with  Wilkes),  in 
the  command  of  the  North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron 
in  the  forepart  of  September,  the  latter  was  employed 
afterward  on  shore  duty.  At  Washington,  he  rendered 
the  Government  good  service,  and  was  active  in  his  de- 
partment until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  then  placed 
in  command  of  the  European  squadron,  which  position 
he  at  present  holds. 
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COLONEL   CHAKLES   ELLET. 


SIAM 
BEEAKINQ 


BATTEHIE3.— 


Ameeican  ingenuity  is  proverbial ;  and,  thougli  it 
is  often  wasted  on  worthless  objects  and  impracticable 
schemes,  yet,  in  great  exigencies,  it  is  sure  to  originate 
something  to  meet  them.  And  often  what  in  ordinary 
times  seems  useless  or  impracticable,  then  becomes  of 
immense  value.     Tlie  inventor  may  find  no  encourage- 
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ment  from  his  countrymen,  and  the  Government  decline 
to  furnish  means  to  test  his  proposed  experiments,  so  that 
he  frequently  dies  withbut  seeing  his  plans  tried — com- 
forted only  by  the  belief  that  the  time  will  arrive  when 
they  will  be  adopted  with  gladness. 

Of  these  inventors,  Charles  Ellet  was  one  who  bid 
fair  to  die  without  seeing  his  favorite  scheme  carried  out. 
The  war  however  into  which  we  were  precipitated,  gave 
to  his  applications  a  force  that  in  times  of  peace  they  did 
not  possess,  and  he  saw  the  "Kam"  finally  adopted  as 
a  war  vessel  by  his  Grovernment. 

Charles  Ellet  was  born  at  Perry  Manor,  on  the  Dela- 
ware, about  twenty-five  miles  above  Philadelphia.  His 
boyhood  was  passed  on  his  father's  farm,  but  at  sixteen 
he  was  sent  to  Bristol  school,  where  he  at  once  developed 
his  love  for  mathematics,  and  indicated  clearly  his  future 
profession.  At  eighteen,  he  became  assistant  surveyor  of 
Maryland.  Here  he  husbanded  his  eai-nings  so  that  he 
might  finish  his  education  in  Europe,  and  at  twenty-one 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  Re- 
turning to  Maryland  he  was  appointed  assistant  engineer 
on  the  James  Elver  and  Kanawha  Canal,  which  was  then 
being  built,  and  eventually  became  engineer-in-chief 
He  proposed  to  build  a  wire  suspension  bridge  across  the 
Potomac,  but  his  proposition  was  declined. 

Being  now  fairly  launched  in  his  profession,  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Judge  Daniel,  of  Lynchburg,  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  1837,  he  published  a  book  on  "The  Laws  of  Trade 
in  Reference  to  Works  of  Internal  Improvement,"  which 
showed  great  study  of  the  various  methods  of  inland  com- 
munication. In  1840,  he  made  to  the  authorities  of  St. 
Louis  the  bold  proposition  to  build  a  wire  bridge  across 
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the  Mississippi,  at  that  point,  but  it  was  rejected.  The 
next  year,  however,  he  constructed  tlie  wire  suspension 
bridge  across  the  Schuylkill,  at  Fairmount,  the  first 
erected  in  America.  He  was  now  extensively  employed 
and  consulted  on  the  great  public  works  going  on 
throughout  the  country.  In  1847,  he  began  the  suspension 
bridge  at  Wlieeling,  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  also  threw  a  temporary  bridge  over  the  Niagara 
Kiver,  just  below  the  Falls.  In  the  intervals  of  his  la- 
bors he  visited  Europe  several  times,  to  enlarge  his  ex- 
perience, and  was  received  there  as  a  distinguished  man 
in  his  profession.  In  1846  and  1847  he  was  president  of 
the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company.  In  1848  and  1849 
he  devoted  himself  a  part  of  the  time  to  making  observa- 
tions and  calculations  on  the  Ohio  Hiver,  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  some  method  of  improving  its  navigation. 
Though  his  plan  was  not  adopted,  the  results  of  his  labors 
were  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute. 

Soon  after,  though  not  belonging  to  the  army,  he  was 
selected  by  the  War  Department  to  survey  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  in  consequence  of  complaints  being  made  to 
Congress,  that  the  spring  floods  of  the  river  were  injur- 
ing the  State,  and  destroying  a  vast  amount  of  property. 
He  performed  the  work  assigned  him  with  great  ability, 
and  published  his  report,  together  with  the  observations 
he  had  made  on  the  Ohio,  in  a  book  form,  entitled,  "  Ellet 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Kivers."  This  is  not  the 
place  to  go  into  the  details  of  Ms  plan,  which  was  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  for  the  improvement  of  those  rivers.  By 
many  it  was  thought  chimerical,  though  he  fully  believed 
it  would  eventually  be  carried  out. 

In  1854,  Mr.  Ellet  was  in  Lausanne,  and  there  being 
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jnueli  discussion  at  tlie  time  respecting  the  siege  of  Se- 
bastopol,  and  the  "blockade  of  the  harbor  by  British 
vessels,  his  scheming  mind  was  directed  to  war  vessels, 
and  then  and  there  was  bom  in  his  brain  the  new  and 
famous  ram,  which  hereafter  is  to  bear  such  an  important 
part  in  river  and  harbor  defence.  He  submitted  his  plan 
to  the  Eussian  Emperor,  declaring  that  with  such  ves- 
sels the  Russians  might  sink  the  fleet  of  the  allies.  It 
was  well  received,  though  never  acted  on.  The  next 
spring  he  submitted  it  to  Johii'  T.  Mason,  then  onr  Min- 
ister at  Paris.  Ellet  forwarded  it  to  the  I^avy  Depart- 
ment, but  he  received  no  encouragement,  and  in  1855 
published  his  plan,  together  with  the  con-espondence 
with  the  Government,  in  a  pamphlet  form. 

The  grand  idea  on  which  his  invention  was  based,  is 
thus  given  in  the  preface  of  this  book  :  "  People  are  ac- 
customed to  regard  the  art  of  naval  warfai'e  as  the  art 
of  mauceuvering  cannon,  and  throwing  shot  and  shell,  I 
wish  them  to  reflect  upon  the  power  of  a  moving  steam- 
boat driven  against  the  enemy,  who  has  no  means  of  re- 
sistance but  his  batteries,  and  to  decide  which  is  the 
more  certain  warfare."  Again  he  says :  "  My  plan  is 
simply  to  convert  the  steamer  into  a  battering-ram,  and 
enable  her  to  fight,  not  with  her  guns,  but  with  her 
momentum."  He  proposed  to  strengthen  it,  so  that  it 
"  could  run  head  into  the  enemy,  or  burst  in  his  ribs,  or 
drive  a  hole  into  his  hull  below  the  water  line."  "  This," 
he  said,  "  would  make  the  combat  a  short  one ;  for,"  he 
added,  "  a  hole  only  two  feet  square,  four  feet  under 
water,  will  sink  an  ordinary  frigate  in  sixteen  minutes. 
The  pamphlet  goes  into  all  the  details  of  his  plan,  shows 
how  vessels  could  be  converted  into  rams,  and  says ;  "  I 
hold  myself  ready  to  carry  it  out,  whenever  the  day 
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arrives  that  the  United  States  is  about  to  "become  en- 
gaged in  a  naval  contest." 

To  EUet's  proposition,  Mr.  "Welcli,  tlien  acting  Secre- 
tary of  tlie  Navy,  said,  that  "  tlie  snggestion  to  convert 
steamers  into  battering-rams,  and  by  tlie  momentum 
mate  tliem  a  means  of  sinking  an  enemy's  ships,  was 
praposed  as  long  ago  as  1832,  and  has  been  renewed 
many  times  since  by  various  officers  of  the  Navy."  He 
added  that  no  practical  test  had  been  undertaken,  but 
acknowledged  that,  "  with  the  necessary  speed,  strength, 
and  weight,  a  large  steamer  on  the  plan  proposed  would 
introduce  an  entire  change  in  naval  warfare."  Ellet 
subsequently  urged  his  plan  afresh,  but  Mr.  Dobbin,  Sec- 
retaiy  of  the  Navy,  said  that  the  Department  had  no 
power  to  build  vessels  for  such  experiments,  except  by 
special  vote  of  Congress,  Mr.  EUet  did  not  go  on  mere 
theoiy — ^he  cited  numerous  cases  of  accidental  collision 
at  sea — some  where  merely  a  sailing  vessel  had  sunk 
large  ships,  to  show  what  deadly  woi'k  might  be  done 
with  a  vessel  built  on  purpose  to  run  down  an  antago- 
nist. He  cannot  claim  originality  for  his  invention,  for 
it  had  been  discussed  both  here  and  abroad  for  years ; 
but  it  differed  from  all  others  in  that  he  did  not  believe 
as  they  did,  that  great  weight  was  necessary  in  order  to 
make  a  ram  efficient ;  he  insisted  that  the  momentum  re- 
quired could  be  obtained  by  speed,  and  that  river  steam- 
ers, steam-tiigs,  and  even  ferryboats  might  easily  be  con- 
verted into  formidable  engines  of  destruction,  and  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  sink  the  heaviest  vessels  of  war  that 
England  might  send  against  us. 

He  was  living  at  Washington  at  the  time  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  devoting  nmch  time  to  the 
perfecting  of  his  plans,  and  urging  their  adoption.     The 
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commencement  of  war,  of  course,  increased  his  desire  to 
have  them  tested,  and  lie  vehemently  pressed  on  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Congress  the  impoi'tance  of  pntting  them 
into  pi'actical  operation.  When  he  learned  that  the 
rebels  along  the  coast  and  on  the  Mississippi  were  turn- 
ing steamers  into  iron-clad  rams,  his  excitement  over  the 
inaction  of  our  Government  made  his  friends  almost 
dread  his  presence,  for  his  importunity  knew  no  bounds. 
He  printed  a  memorial  to  Congress,  and  laid  it  on  the 
tables  of  the  members.  In  it  he  stated  what  the  rebels 
were  doing,  while  the  Navy  Department  had  not  taken 
the  first  step  to  meet  this  new  and  threatening  evil.  In 
speaking  of  the  Merrimae,  then  in  course  of  construction, 
he  uses  the  following  remarkable  words  :  "  If  the  Merri- 
mae is  permitted  to  escape  from  the  Elizabeth  Eiver,  she 
will  be  almost  certain  to  commit  great  depredations  on 
our  armed  or  unarmed  vessels  in  Hampton  Eoads,  and 
may  be  even  expected  to  pass  out  under  the  guns  of 
Foi-tre^  Monroe  and  prey  upon  our  commerce  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Indeed,  if  the  alterations  have  been  skilful- 
ly made,  and  she  succeeds  in  getting  to  sea,  she  will  not 
only  be  a  terrible  scourge  to  oiir  commerce,  but  also  may 
prove  to  be  a  most  dangerous  visitor  to  our  squadron  off 
the  harbors  of  our  southern  coast." 

Mr.  EHet's  active  mind,  not  content  with  its  legiti- 
mate work,  also  undertoolc  to  direct  the  war,  and  he 
formed  a  plaii  for  cutting  off  the  rebel  army  at  Manassas, 
and  submitted  it  to  MeClellan  for  adoption.  The  latter 
treating  it  as  he  did  numerous  similar  plans  which  he 
,  received,  EUet  was  very  indignant,  and  wrote  two 
pamphlets  against  him,  in  which  he  spoke  in  harsh  and 
severe  terms  of  the  general-in-chicf. 

The  sinking  of  the  Cumberland  and  Congi'ess  by  the 
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Merrimac,  finally  wolie  up  tlie  Govenuneut  to  tlie  im- 
portance of  Mr.  Ellet's  project  and  propositions,  respect- 
ing the  building  of  iron-clad  rams.  Still,  tie  !Navy  De- 
partment liad  its  liands  full,  and  was  spending  tlie  ap- 
propriation made  by  Congress  for  tlie  increase  of  tlie 
Wavy,  in  tlie  building  and  purcbasing  of  vessels  of  a  dif- 
ferent land.  But  when  Foote  reported  from  Island  'No. 
10  tbat  tbe  rebels  bad  several  gunboats  on  tbe  Missis- 
sippi that  could  be  used  as  rams,  tbe  Secretary  of  War 
took  the  responsibibty  of  commissioning  EUet  as  Colonel 
of  Engineers,  and  sending  him  west  to  buy  and  convert  into 
rams  sueb  vessels  as  he  could  find  there  fit  for  his  pur- 
pose. He  set  out  in  tbe  latter  part  of  March,  and  at 
Pittsburg  purchased  five  heavy  tow-boats,  and  at  Cin- 
cinnati four  side-wheel  steamers.  The  bows  of  these  be 
strengthened  with  heavy  timbers,  and  sheathed  with  iron 
bars,  and  built  strong  bulkheads  of  oak  around  the 
machinery  and  boilers.  The  pilot-houses  of  each  were 
also  plated  sufficiently  thick  to  protect  the  pilots  from 
musketry.  But  though  he  was  able  to  get '  his  boats  in 
a  proper  condition,  be  found  it  veiy  difficult  to  obtain 
crews  and  officers  for  them.  Neither  engineers  nor  pilots 
liked  to  serve  on  such  kind  of  craft,  destined  for  such 
new  and  hazardous  work.  He  finally  obtained  permis- 
sion to  recruit  from  the  army,  and,  his  brother  Alfred  being 
a  captain  of  volunteers,  he  sent  for  bim.  The  latter  came, 
bringing  his  own  and  another  company  with  him.  Ellet's 
energy  and  perseverance  obtained  also  pilots  and  en- 
gineers, and  he  was  at  last  in  a  condition  to  test  his 
theory  practically. 

In  the  mean  time,  before  he  bad  brought  down  bis 
rams  to  join  the  fleet,  commanded  by  Davis  before  Fort 
Pillow,  tbe  rebel  flotilla  attacked  our  sunboats,  and  seri- 
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ously  damaged  the  Cincinnati  and  Mound  City  with 
their  rama.  What  farther  mischief  might  be  done  no  one 
could  foretell ;  and  EUet  hastened  forward  some  of  his  ves- 
sels, under  the  charge  of  his  brother  Alfred,  and  a  few  days 
after  followed  himself  with  the  rest  of  them.  The  rebel 
fleet  lay  at  this  time  below  the  fort,  and  under  easy  range 
of  its  fire,  so  tliat  Davis  could  not  attack  it  without 
at  the  same  time  encountering  the  batteries  on  shore. 
Ellet,  on  his  arrival,  asked  Davis  to  give  him  the  aid  of  a 
couple  of  gunboate,  and  he  would  steam  past  the  fort,  and 
attack  the  whole  rebel  flotilla  of  the  enemy.  This  was  a 
bold  proposition,  for  at  this  time  he  had  not  a  single 
cannon  on  board  of  Ms  rams.  The  fighting  force  con- 
sisted of  twenty-three  sharpshooters,  who  were  to  fire 
through  loopholes. 

Soon  after,  the  rebels  evacuated  Fort  Pillow  and 
retired  to  Memphis,  followed  by  their  fleet.  Davis  now 
advanced  with  his  gunboats,  and  when  near  Memphis 
was  attacked  by  the  latter.  Ellet  had  been  detained 
up  the  river,  but  at  this  time  was  coming  down  under 
a  full  head  of  steam,  with  his  ram  fleet,  each  one  of  which 
was  painted  black,  to  make  it  look  as  formidable  as  pos- 
sible. The  Queen  of  the  West  was  his  flagship,  and, 
standing  on  her  deck  as  the  heavy  cannonading  from  below 
broke  on  his  ear,  he  stretched  out  his  arm  towards  the 
Monarch,  which  his  brother  commanded,  and  shouted 
out:  "Follow  me  and  attack  the  enemy."  Crowding  on 
all  steam  that  the  boilers  would  bear,  he  swept  like  an 
arrow  past  the  fleet,  and,  steering  for  the  nearest  rebel 
boat,  named  the  General  Lovell,  struck  her  with  such 
awful  force,  that  her  sides  were  crushed  in  like  an  egg- 
shell, and  in  five  minutes  she  went  to  the  bottom  with 
most  of  her  crew.     The  Queen  of  the  West  staggered 
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back  like  a  drunken  man  from  tlie  shock — her  chimneys 
reeling  almost  to  the  water — while  the  splinters  and  shiv- 
ered timbers  of  her  upper  works  made  her  deck  appear 
like  a  wreck.  Before  she  could  recover  herself  and  once 
more  get  under  headway,  two  rebel  rams  came  full  upon 
her — determined  to  send  her  to  the  bottom  after  the 
Greneral  Lovell.  One  struck  her  near  the  wheel-house,  hut 
inflicted  only  a  glancing  blow,  and  in  turn  received  from 
her  own  consort,  which  ran  into  her,  one  which  so  disabled 
her  that  she  was  compelled  to  run  ashore,  when  she 
sunk.  The  sharpshooters,  in  the  mean  tune,  were  busy, 
while  the  heavy  broadsides  of  the  gunboats  shook  the 
shores  of  the  stream, ,  Alfred,  in  the  Monarch,  following 
his  brother,  struck  the  Beauregard,  but  inflicted  no  seri- 
ous damage,  though  the  latter  soon  after  blew  up,  the 
shot  of  the  gunboats  having  pierced  her  boiler. 

The  combined  attack  proving  too  strong  for  the  rebel 
-fleet,  it  turned  and  fled.  The  Monarch  and  Lancaster 
gave  the  Van  Dora  a  hot  chase,  but  the  latter  finally  got 
off. 

In  this  sharp  encounter,  not  a  man  on  board  the  rams 
was  iujui'ed  but  Colonel  EUet.  After  he  struck  the 
General  Lovell,  he  stepped  forward  to  see  the  amount 
of  injury  he  had  done  her,  when  he  was  hit  in  the 
knee  by  a  bullet,  which  lodged  in  the  bone.  The 
wound  proved  to  be  a  dangerous  one,  for  inflammation 
set  in,  and  the  only  chance  of  saving  his  life  was  amputa- 
tion of  the  limb.  This  he  would  not  consent  to,  declar- 
ing that  he  would  rather  die ;  at  all  events,  he  preferred 
to  take  his  chances. 

His  experiment,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  successful,  but 
he  determined  it  should  have  a  fuller,  more  complete 
trial,  and  .though  suffering  intensely,  prepared  to  move 
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down  witli  tlie  fleet  to  Vicksburg.  But  even  his  strong 
will  could  nob  resist  tlie  inroads  the  wound  had  made  on 
his  delicate,  nei-vous  frame,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  project.  Finding  himself  rapidly  sinking, 
he  sent  for  his  family,  by  whom  he  was  nursed  with  the 
greatest  care,  but  he  continued  to  grow  worse. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fleet  moved  down  the  river  to 
win  new  laurels,  leaving  him  behiad,  to  mourn  the  fate 
that  had  laid  him  aside  just  as  he  was  on  the  threshold 
of  his  great  enterprise. 

The  command  of  the  ram-fleet  now  devolved  on  his 
brother  Alfred,  and  he  told  the  latter,  as  he  came  to  bid 
him  farewell  before  he  started,  to  carry  out  his  plans, 
saying,  as  they  pai'ted  forever  :  "  Alfred,  stand  to  yowr 
post"  He  was  now  placed  on  board  the  Switzerland, 
and  carried  to  Cairo,  but  just  as  the  boat  reached  the 
wharf  be  expired,  breathing  out  his  gallant  spirit  in 
serene  composure.  Thus,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1862,  at 
the  age  of  fiffcy-two,  this  ardent,  enthusiastic  man  passed 
away,  leaving  to  others  what  he  had  fondly  hoped  to  do 
himself. 

His  broken-hearted  wife  soon  followed  him  to  the 
grave,  leaving  a  gallant  son,  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  to 
uphold  his  fame  and  eaiTy  out  his  project. 

CHARLES   RIVERS   ELLET. 

The  son  followed  in  the  daring  footsteps  of  his  father, 
in  command  of  one  of  the  rams  built  by  the  latter,  and 
followed  him  too,  alas  !  to  the  grave.  Born  in  George- 
town, District  of  Columbia,  in  1843,  he  was  but  eighteen 
years  old  when  the  war  broke  out.  He  had  formerly 
accompanied  his  father  to  Eiu'ope,  and    remained  two 
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yeai's  in  scliool  at  Paris.  He  was  studying  medicine 
wlien  the  first  battle  of  Bull  E.nn  took  place,  and  volun- 
teered to  act  as  assistant  surgeon  and  nurse  to  the 
wounded  tliat  came  pouring  in  from  that  disastrous  bat- 
tle-field. 

When  his  father  had  just  completed  at  the  West  the 
first  of  his  rams,  he  joined  him,  and  was  given  a  place  on 
board  as  medical  cadet.  He  was  in  the  battle  before 
Memphis,  and  witnessed  the  first  triumph  of  the  rams. 
After  it  was  over,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  demand 
the  suiTender  of  that  city. 

When  the  fieet  commenced  its  movement  down  the 
river  towards  Vicksburg,  Charles  reluctantly  left  the 
side  of  his  wounded  father,  to  accompany  it.  Selected 
by  Davis  to  carry  a  despatch  to  Farragut,  anchored 
below  the  place,  he  made  his  way  through  swamps  and 
stagnant  pools  in  the  darkness,  and,  after  a  night  of 
incessant  peril  and  labor,  at  length  in  the  morning  stood 
on  the  shore  opposite  the  Hartford.  Firing  his  pistol  to 
attract  attention,  he  was  taken  on  board,  where  he 
delivei'ed  his  message. 

While  on  duty  with  his  uncle  Alfred  up  the  Yazoo,  he 
received  on  the  10th  of  July  the  melancholy  tidings  of 
the  death  of  both  father  and  mother,  and  the  sickness  of 
his  only  sister.  He,  however,  felt  it  his  duty  to  remain 
with  the  fleet,  and,  on  the  5th  of  November,  Was  placed 
in  command  of  the  rams,  his  uncle  Alfred  being  given 
the  command  of  the  marine  brigade. 

When  Admiral  Porter  determined  to  force  the  Yazoo 
River  at  Haines  Bluff,  he  directed  young  EUet  to 
destroy  a  raft  of  timber  that  obstructed  the  stream.  Fit- 
ting a  torpedo-raft  of  his  own  invention  to  the  Lioness, 
the  latter,  after  getting  eveiy  tiling  ready,  reported  himself 
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to  Porter  saying,  that  lie  liad  two  tons  of  powder  in  the 
liow  of  his  "boat  and  asked  for  directions.  Porter  replied, 
that  he  must  steam  directly  up  to  the  raft,  which  lay 
right  under  the  enemy's  guns,  and  Islow  it  up.  "  But," 
said  young  Ellet,  "  don't  you  expect  that  the  enemy  will 
be  firing  as  I  do  so,  into  my  two  tons  of  powder  I "  "  Oh 
yes  1 "  replied  the  Admiral,  "  but  you  must'nt  mhid  bul- 
lets and  shells,  you  Jmow."  Ellet,  a  little  piq^ued  at  the 
answer,  replied  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  them — he  desired 
only  to  know  how  he  wished  Mm  to  proceed.  A  more 
desperate  undertaking  could  not  well  be  imagined,  yet 
Ellet  was  ready  for  it  and  would  doubtless  have  per- 
formed it  or  been  blown  up,  had  not  a  dense  fog  set  in 
as  he  was  about  to  start,  compelling  the  expedition  to 
be  abandoned.  Porter  was  delighted  with  the  pluck  of 
the  youth,  for  he  sa.w  in  him  a  spirit  kindred  to  his  own, 
and  wrote  to  the  Department :  "  I  have  great  confidence 
in  the  commander  of  the  rams' and  those  under  him,  and 
take  this  opportunity  to  state  to  the  Department  how 
highly  I  appreciate  the  commander  and  his  associates." 
This  was  very  extraordinary  praise  to  bestow  on  a  youth 
only  nineteen  yeai-s  old. 

The  next  February,  young  EUet  was  sent  down  with 
the  ram  Queen  of  the  West,  to  sink,  if  possible,  the  "  City 
of  Vicksburg,"  that  lay  under  the  guns  of  the  batteries. 
One  of  his  guns  was  loaded  with  turpentine  balls,  de- 
signed to  set  the  rebel  vessel  on  fire.  He  boldly  steamed 
down  into  the  enemy's  fire,  and  laid  his  vessel  alongside 
of  the  City  of  Vicksburg,  and  opened  on  it  with  his 
guns,  while  the  batteries  on  shore  played  furiously  upon 
him.  Although  he  set  the  rebel  craffc  on  fire,  his  own 
vessel  also  caught  fire,  and  it  was  with  great  difficidty 
that  the  flames  were  extinguished. 
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He  did  not  succeed  in.  destroying  tlie  ram,  but  the 
manner  in  wMcli  he  handled  and  fought  his  vessel  as- 
tonished those  who  served  under  him. 

Soon  after,  he  was  sent  down  to  the  mouth  of  Red 
Kiver,  to  destroy  rebel  transports  there,  and  in  three 
days  captured  and  destroyed  three  large  steamers,  valued 
at  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

On  the  15th,  he  started  again  for  the  Red  River, 
accompanied  by  the  De  Soto,  and,  learning  that  three 
steamers  were  lying  under  the  guns  of  a  battery  stationed 
where  soon  after  Fort  De  Bussy  was  erected,  he  deter- 
mined to  capture  them.  But  as  he  came  within  range 
of  the  guns,  their  iire  was  so  destructive  that  he  ordered 
the  pilot  to  back  the  Queen  of  the  West  out  of  it.  But 
in  doing  so  he  ran  her  aground,  where  she  lay  a.  helpless 
target.  The  rebels  had  the  exact  range,  so  that  nearly 
every  shot  struck  the  doomed  vessel.  A  frightful  scene  now 
followed.  Ellet  was  unable  to  bring  a  gun  to  bear,  and  he 
could  therefore  only  stand  and  see  his  vessel  torn  into 
fragments.  On  every  side  shells  were  bursting— three 
thirty-two-pound  ones  exploded  one  after  another  on 
the  smoking  deck,  while  one  crashed  thi'ough  the  ma- 
chinery below,  and  another  carried  away  the  lever  of  the 
engine.  The  steam-pipe  went  next,  and  last,  the  steam- 
chest  was  fractured,  letting  out  a  cloud  of  steam,  and 
prisoners,  crew,  and  engineers,  who  had  crowded  into 
the  engine-room  for  safety,  now  rushed  aft  and  began  to 
tumble  overboard  cotton  bales,  on  which  they  leaped, 
hoping  to  float  down  to  the  De  Soto,  a  mile  below.  The 
negroes  with  loud  cries  jumped  overboard  and  were 
drowned.  Some  ran  for  the  yawl  that  was  tied  to  the 
stem,  but  a  man  stood  on  the  bow  with  a  loaded  pistol, 
and  threatened  to  shoot  the  iii'st  man  that  attempted  to 
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enter  it.  Tlie  De  Soto  steamed  up  as  near  as  she  dared 
and  then  sent  her  yawl  to  take  off  those  who  re- 
mained, but  the  fire  of  the  batteries  was  so  terrific  that 
she  had  to  drop  down  stream  again,  before  the  boat 
returned.  Ellet  escaped  on  a  cotton  bale,  and  sorrowfully 
made  his  way  baeV  to  the  squadron,  blamed  by  some  for 
his  rashness,  for  the  rebels  captured  the  Queen  of  the 
"West,  and  soon  had  her  repaired  and  at  work  in  the 
Confederate  service. 

He  was  soon  after  put  in  command  of  the  Switzer- 
land, which,  with  the  Lancaster,  commanded  by  his  cousin 
John  A.  Ellet,  was  sent,  below  Vicksburg  to  cooperate 
with  Farragut.  In  passing  the  batteries,  the  boiler  of  the 
Switzerland,  just  as  she  got  opposite  the  city,  was  pierced 
by  two  shots.  In  an  instant  the  vessel  wa^  enveloped  in 
a  cloud  of  steam.  EUet's  first  care  was  for  the  crew — 
when  they  were  safe  in  the  boats  he  drew  liis  pistol  and 
fired  into  the  cotton  bales,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the 
vessel  on  fire,  so  that  she  might  not,  like  the  Queen  of  the 
West,  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.  He  then  stepped  into 
the  boat  and  rowed  to  the  Lancaster.  The  Switzerland 
however  escaped,  and,  being  I'epaired,  acted  afterwards  as 
a  despatch  boat  between  Generals  Grant  and  Banks. 

The  exposure  and  excitement,  together  with  the  hot 
summer,  at  length  proved  too  much  for  the  constitution 
of  young  Ellet,  and,  obtaining  leave  of  absence  to  recruit 
his  shattered  health,  he  retired  to  the  residence  of  his 
uncle  Dr.  Ellet,  at  Bunker  Hill,  Illinois.  He  suffered 
severely  from  neuralgia  in  the  face,  for  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  some  opiate. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  October,  he  complained 
of  feeling  very  unwell,  and  said  to  his  aunt  as  he  retired, 
that  he  thought  he  would  take  something  to  relieve  the 
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pain  in  his  face.  In  the  morning  he  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed.  He  had  probably  taken  an  overdose  of  mor- 
phine and  fallen  into  a  sleep  from  which  he  never  awoke. 

Thus  at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  this  youth  of  so  much 
promise  closed  his  labors  for  his  country.  Gentle  and 
tender  as  a  woman,  he  was  nevertheless  bold  and  fear- 
less as  a  lion.  His  countenance  was  full  of  poetic  senti- 
ment, to  which  his  large  brilliant  eyes  and  long  black  hair 
gave  additional  expression. 

Though  the  career  of  father  and  son  was  so  brieti  it 
was  glorious,  and  their  names  will  go  down  to  postoity 
linked  with  the  navy,  and  embraced  in  the  same  halo  of 
glory  that  encircles  its  brave  commanders. 
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lAlTICAI.      JOKH — OOKEBSPOHDENOE 
B  iluHTS. — OlitnSE  US  TEE   PAOLFIO. 

ilJAT? COMMANDS   THE   COLORADO  IN  OOMUBNCEMENT 

S    WAP  — BXOCt.  IDffi.    fENBACOLi.  - 
E   ESPEDITIOB   AOAIHST    H 

THE    BiB  — l)ETBPMI\Ba    TO    tBAD    lU    SOMETHING. ANBODOTB     OF 

i     STtRBBN- 


3   HOSPITALITY,— 


Thbodorus  Bailey  was  bora  in  Franklin  Co.,  New 
York  State,  in  1805,  and  received  his  education  in  Platts- 
burgh  academy.  Although  a  lad  of  but  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age,  when  McDonough  won  his  great  victory 
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over  tbe  British  fleet  off  tMs  place,  tlie  excitement  caused 
by  the  battle  and  the  thousand  and  one  stories  connected 
with  it  must  have  made  a  lasting  impression  on  his  mind, 
and  perhaps  had  more  to  do  with  his  eventually  entering 
the  navy  than  he  himself  is  aware  of.  The  fame  and 
deeds  of  such  a  hero  were  well  calculated  to  excite  the 
ambition  of  a  boy,  living,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  focus  of 
the  excitement.  Be  that  as  it  may,  four  or  five  years 
after,  in  1818,  he  entered  the  naval  service  as  midship- 
man, and  for  the  next  two  years  and  more  he  was  learn- 
ing his  profession  off  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  was  then 
transferred  to  the  Franklin,  which  had  been  ordered  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  was  absent  on  this  cruise  a  little 
over  one  year,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Shark,  and 
sent  to  the  West  India  station.  Here,  at  Natchez,  and 
back  again,  he  was  on  duty  nearly  two  years  more. 

In  ISS?,  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  and  placed 
on  board  the  Grampus,  in  which  he  served  for  sis 
months.  He  was  then  ordered  to  the  Vincennes,  aboutf 
to  start  on  a  long  cruise  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  thence 
to  China,  and  so  home  hy  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  He 
was  absent  two  years  and  two  months,  and  made  his 
fli-sfc  voyage  round  the  world. 

He  wa^  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Constellation, 
whieli  was  ordered  on  the  same  cruise.  This  time  he 
was  gone  three  years  and  eight  months,  and  made  his 
second  voyage  round  the  world.  He  also  served  on 
board  receiving  ships;  and  from  1838  to  1841  was 
stationed  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  He  afterwards 
cruised  in  the  East  Indies,  and  also  saw"  much  shore 
duty. 

In  1846,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  lieutenancy,  Bailey 
assumed  for  the  first   time  an  independent  command. 
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We  were  tlien  at  war  with  Mesico,  and  lie  was  ordered 
to  tlie  Lexington,  wiicli  bad  "been  fitted  up  for  the  re- 
ception of  troops  and  military  stores,  to  be  conveyed  from 
New  York  to  a  certain  point  on  the  western  coast  of 
Mexico. 

On  the  morning  of  sailing,  writes  one  who  accom- 
panied him,  the  F  company  of  artillery,  a  fine  "body  of 
men,  came  on  board  at  New  York,  "under  the  command 
of  Captain  Tompkins.  The  first  lientonant  was  a  tall, 
spare  man,  apparently  about  thirty  years  of  age,  with 
sandy  hair  and  whiskei-s,  and  a  reddish  complexion.  Grave 
in  his  demeanor,  erect  and  soldierly  in  his  bearing,  he 
was  especially  noticeable  for  the  faded  and  threadbare 
appearance  of  his  uniform.  That  lieutenant  is  the  pres- 
ent renowned  Major-General  Tecumseh  Sherman.  He 
was  cbai'acterized  at  that  time  by  entii'e  devotion  to  his 
j)rofession  in  all  its  details.  His  care  for  both  the  com- 
fort and  discipline  of  his  men  was  constant  and  un- 
varied. 

There  was  another  lieutenant,  short,  rather  "pony- 
built,"  yet  lithe  and  active  as  a  cat — his  intellect  bright 
and  keen  as  his  eyes — his  movements  indicative  of  nerve 
and  spirit — his  name  was  Ord — Edward  O.  C.  Ord,  now 
Brigadier  General,  United  States  Army. 

A  heavy-built,  middle-sized  man  also  came  on  board, 
with  cases  containing  ehronometei-s,  transits,  and  other 
instruments.  His  black  velvet  trimmings  and  flat  but- 
tons, together  with  the  single  bar  upon  his  shoulder- 
straps,  indicated  his  rank  as  First  Lieutenant  of  En- 
gineers— Henry  Wager  Halleek  is  Ms  name.  His  high 
forehead  was  then  smooth,  his  complexion  dark  and  rud- 
dy, his  black  hair  and  ample  beard  were  not  yet  frosted 
by  time  and  thought.     He  was  never  idle  at  sea  or  in 
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port,  in  fair  weatlier  or  in  storm,  he  "was  ever  at  wort 
witli  book,  chart,  and  pea — for  he  always  read  with  a 
pen  in  hia  hand.  Whether  in  Brazil,  Chili,  Mesico,  or 
California,  he  examined  everything  with  a  military  eye, 
taking  copious  notes  and  drawings,  especially  of  fortifica- 
tions aiid  then."  approaches. 

Twenty-aix  daya  off  Cape  Horn,  in  the  wiater  season, 
in  a  succession  of  gales  from  the  southwest,  is  not  a 
pleasant  experience,  even  with  the  best  of  company. 

Here  Captain  Bailey  exhibited  conspicuously  those 
high  qualities  which  have  ever  secured  for  him  in  the 
Kavy  a  reputation  for  capital  seamanship,  which  implies 
every  phase  of  judgment,  coolness,  perseverance,  and 
pluck,  with  a  ready  command  of  resources  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Always  cheerful  and  urbane,  while  full  of 
hninor,  he  never  overstepped  the  line  of  personal  and 
official  dignity,  and  gentlemanly  courtesy. 

The  decks  and  lower  rigging  were  encased  in  ice ; 
the  Lexington  was  deeply  laden  with,  heavy  guns,  shot, 
shell,  &c,  for  the  Army,  and  though  she  was  what  sea- 
men call  a  comfortable    ship,  she  \i'as   often  very  un- 


On  one  occasion,  the  whole  wardroom  mess  was  pre- 
cipitated to  leewaid,  biy  a  sudden  lurch  into  Sherman's 
stateroom — together  with  the  table-crockery,  Pmser  Wil- 
son's iron  money-chest  and  Doctor  Abemethy's  gold 
spectacles.  All  the  gentlemen  who  composed  that  motley 
pile  have  since  borne  the  rank  of  Major  General  in  the 
Army,  or  Commander  in  the  Navy.  The  proprietor  of 
the  premises,  now  Lieutenant-General  Sherman,  greatly 
enjoyed,  whilehe  participated  in  the  general  discomfiture. 
Storms  off  Cape  Horn,  as  elsewhere,  finally  blow  them- 
selves out.    Clear  of  "  the  Horn,"  the  vessel  soon  reached 
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Valparaiso,  wiere  lay  a  part  of  tlie  United  States  Pacific 
Squadron.  Tlie  British  and  Frencli  Admii-als  were  also 
there,  eacli  with  a  number  of  ships.  Admiral  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour  called  on  board  the  Lexington,  and  was,  of 
course,  received  with  military  honors.  He  scrutinized 
closely  the  "  material "  of  the  United  States  Regular 
Army,  which  he  saw  in  the  guard  of  artillerymen  in  line 
on  the  quarter-deck.  He  cei-tainly  found  a  very  good 
specimen,  Lieutenant  Sherman  commanding  that  guai'd. 

Here  Bailey  met  Commodore  Stockton,  who,  with 
his  seamen  and  the  mountaineers, under  Fremont  and  his 
lieutenant,  Kit.  Carson,  had  secured  possession  of  what 
was  called  Upper  California,  reinforced  as  they  were,  in 
good  season,  by  Greneral  Kearney,  who,  soon  after  his 
arrival  on  the  coast,  after  his  long  and  perilous  march 
across  the  continent,  was  received  with  his  staff  on 
board  the  Lexington,  at  San  Pedro,  and  conveyed  up 
the  coast.  Stoneman,  since  so  d^tinguished  as  a  cavalry 
General,  was  a  lieutenant  in  General  Kearney's  com- 
mand. 

The  Lexington  was  very  actively  employed  on  the 
western  coast  during  the  remainder  of  the  Mexican  war. 

Positive  iustructions  were  given  from  Washington, 
that  our  forces  in  the  Pacific  should  secure  the  possession 
of  both  Upper  and  Lower  California. 

Upon  Lieutenant  Bailey  devolved  the  duty  of  con- 
veying troops  to  the  Peninsula  of  Lower  California,  and 
for  a  long  time  he  remained  at  La  Paz,  covering  the 
small  force  in  occupancy  of  that  point,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Burton,  United  States  Army,  who  so  gallantly 
maintained  his  position  when  twice  attacked  by  a  supe- 
rior force. 

IS  fond  of  a  joke,  even  a  practical  one,  if 
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good.    Many  good  ones  are  told  of  him,  of  whicli  we 
give  the  following,  from  our  pleasant  correspondent,  as 


The  equadvon  was  in  tte  Bay  of  Monterey,  and  about  to  sepaiate  for 
the  performance,  by  eacb  ship,  of  its  especial  work.  Tlie  general  signal  had 
been  made  from  the  flagsliip :  "  Get  nnder  weigh,  and  proceed  as  in- 
stnict-ed." 

The  Lexington  was  by  no  means  rapid,  but  though  she  never  went  ovei 
Dine  and  a  half  knots,  she  could  go— five — knots  with  almost  anything, 
especially  with  a  moderate  breeze  and  smooth  water,  close  hauled 

The  wind  was  from  the  westward,  and  it  was  a  dead  heat  out  of  the 
roadstead.  The  Lexington  had  an  inshore  berth,  and  was  the  last  to  get 
her  anchors  up ;  but  it  was  a  five-knot  breeze,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
tha,t  she  was  gaining  on  the  frigates.  As  she  made  a  stretch  from  Point 
Pinos,  it  appeared  that  ahe  was  weathering  the  Bavannah  frigate,  which 
was  standing  in  on  the  othei  tack.  Lieutenant  Bailey  was  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  astonishing  the  sciuadron  by  the  extraordinary  sailing  qualities 
of  the  old  Lexington,  always  noted  as  being  a  dull  sailer. 

It  was  rather  a  close  thing,  but  with  a  fair  show  he  could  certainly 
weather  the  Savannah.  He  paced  the  quarter-deck  in  high  glee,  slapping 
his  thigh  at  each  turn  with  his  right  hand^as  was  his  custom  when  pleased 
— and  pleasaotly  showing  his  handsome  teeth,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
fun.  Just  as  he  was  passing  about  a  cable's  length  ahead,  and  to  wind- 
ward of  the  Savannah,  she  put  her  helm  down,  and  came  up  into  the  wind's 
eye,  foiging  ahead.    So  around  she  must  go,  or  fall  foul. 

"  'Bout  ship  1 " 

"  Ready  I  Beady  !  " 

"  Eeim  arlee  1 " 

"  Raise  tacks  and  sheets  I " 

Slap  comes  the  frigate  right  aci-oss  our  bow,  and  away  goes  the  flying 
jib-boom. 

"  Square  the  main-yard  I  " 

"  Bos  her  around,  Mr.  Macomb  I "' 

"  Shift  jour  helm  for  a  stem-board,  my  man  I  " 

Captain  Mervine,  on  the  Savannah's  quarter-deck,  shouted  ;  "  What  do 
you  mean,  sir,  by  running  into  a  first-class  frigate  1"  Captain  Bailey  (Sotto 
voce)  :  "  Can't  a  first-class  frigate  keep  out  of  the  way  3 "  (Aloud)  ;  "  Aye, 
aye,  sii- ;  all  aback  it  is— all  clear,  sir ;  no  injury  done,  I  hope— quite  acci- 
dental, of  course."  (Sotlo  iioce)  :  "I  accept  your  explanation."  (AhzuT)  : 
"  Good-by,  sir,  1  wish  you  a  pleasant  passage  home." 

It  frecLuently  happens  that  Naval  officers  are  reqnired  promptly  to  decide 
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very  nice  pointa  of  internatioBal  law,  and  it  would  be  fortunate  for  the 
country  if  every  officer  had  as  thoroagh  a  command  of  its  principles  and 
precedents,  as  is  po^essed  by  Admiral  Baiiej. 

The  Lexington  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  blockading  the  Mexican 
port  of  San  Blaa,  during  which  time,  two  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  frigates 
anchored  in  the  roadstead  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  on  hoard  a  large 
amount  of  Mexican  dollars  to  be  conveyed  to  England.  It  was  then,  and 
is  perhaps  now,  the  custom  for  British  ships  of  war  to  carry  bullion  or 
coin  for  a  consideration,  which  consideration,  being  a  per  centage  upon  the 
value  of  the  treasure,  wns  divided  between  certMn  officers  of  the  ships  con- 
veying the  same,  and  the  Admiral  commanding  on  the  Station  from  whence 
the  shipment  ia  made. 

A  correspondence  took  place,  between  Captain  Bailey  and  the  senior 
British  captain  on  this  occasion,  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  a  ship 
engaged  in  carrying  "  freight "  for  a  consideration,  could  be  looted  upon  as 
a  ship  of  war,  and  be  treated  as  such  by  a  blocliading  force,  the  commander 
of  that  force  knowing  her  to  be  thus  engaged.  Whether  it  was  not  proper 
to  "  warn  off"  such  vessels  from  the  blockaded  port — endorsing  notice 
upon  their  "registers;  "  and,  ia  default  of  their  having  registers  like  other 
mercantiie  ships,  whether  notice  might  not  be  endoi^ed  upon  the  papers 
under  which  the  ship  might  be  sailing,  whether  a  "  sea-letter  "  pass,  or  a 
commission  issued  to  the  officer  in  command. 

The  coiTBspoBdecce  was  quite  lengthy,  and  was  as  humorous  as  it  was 
able,  dignified,  and  courteous. 

The  'Bessels  sailei  without  tahimij  any  "  ymj?ft(." 

It  was  in  1848,  says  our  correspondent,  that  peace  with  Mexico  was  con- 
cluded, and  Henry  A.  Wise,  now  Captain,  United  States  Havy,  brought  the 
first  news  direct  from  the  City  of  Mexico.  "We  landed  Mm  at  San  Bias  when 
he  started  on  his  famous  ride — during  the  armistice— and  on  his  return  he 
went  up  the  Coast  in  the  Lexington,  at  which  time  we  had  a  peep  at  the  ' 
neatly  prepared  manuscripts  of  the  amusing  book  in,  which  he  so  graphic- 
ally relates  his  adventures  upon  that  and  other  occasions. 

It  was  about  this  time,  I  think,  that  the  storeship  Southampton  arrived 
from  Upper  California,  and  John  L.  Worden,  then  passed  Midshipman,  and 
Acting  Master  of  that  ship,  called  on  board  the  Lexington  and  exhibited  to 
his  friends  some  nuggets  of  gold  which  had  been  found  in  cutting  a  mill- 
race  on  Captain  Sutter's  farm  near  Sacramento. 

Mr.  Worden.  was  then  rather  stout-built,  somewhat  fleshy,  of  a  light, 
cheerful  disposition,  and  was  considered  a  very  good  officer.  I  should 
hardly  have  recognized  him  in  the  wiry,  muscular,  and  scarred  veteran 
that  he  ia  to-day,  cairyiiig  upon  his  fe.ce  the  marks  of  the  first  engage- 
ment ever  fought  between  iron-clads. 

Lieutenant  Bailey  now  received  advice  of  his  long-delayed  promotiun, 
and  returned  to  his  home  by  the  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
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During  the  Mexican  wai',  one  of  Bailey's  duties  was 
tlie  "blockading  of  San  Bias — one  of  the  two  only  ports 
of  entry  left  open  to  Mexico,  In  doing  this,  lie  warned 
all  neutrals  tbat  ttie  intermediate  ports  between  liere  and 
Manzanilia  were  also  blockaded,  and  the  landing  of  any 
gooda  in  them  would  subject  such  vessels  and  cargoes  to 
capture  and  confiscation.  This  order  brought  a  letter 
from  the  Britisli  Consul,  Wm.  Forbes,  stationed  at  Tepie, 
who  protested  against  the  order,  as  an  attempt  at  paper 
blockade,  without  sufficient  force — which  blockade  had 
been  regarded  as  illegal  by  American  authorities,  and 
also  by  Lord  Stowell.     Bailey  replietl  that 

"  A  state  of  war  gives  a  neutral  no  rights,  which  he 
did  not  previously  possess  in  time  of  peace. 

"Because,  if  the  belligerent  attempts  to  relieve  himself 
of  the  pressm-e  of  a  blockade  by  opening  new  poi-ts,  he 
does  so  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  arms  of  his 
enemy,  and  the  neutral,  by  intervening  to  relieve  that 
pressure,  interferes  with  the  wai',  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  other  belligerent — which  interference  the  latter  can- 
not tolerate." 

He  landed  four  officers  and  thirty-seven  men  from. 
the  Lexington  and  a  bark,  capturing  the  upper  and 
lower  towns  of  San  Bias — spiking  guns  in  the  aban- 
doned fort — and  brought  off  two  field  pieces.  He  re- 
ceived a  few  days  after  a  Mexican  newspaper,  stating 
that  two  North  American  vessels  of  war  had  entered  the 
port  of  San  Bias  and  landed  sixteen  hundred  men,  and 
that  a  division  of  five  hundred  cavaliy,  stationed  in  the 
neighborhood,  had,  in  view  of  such  overwhelming  force, 
retreated  to  the  interior. 

From  1853  to  '55,  Captain  Bailey  commanded  the 
TJ.  S.  ship  St  Mary,  cruising  in  the  Pacific,  and  visited 
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most  of  tlie  prominent  seaports,  including  many  of  tlie 
islands. 

At  the  request  of  tlie  president  of  Nicaragua,  he 
visited  the  capital  to  confer  mth  him  and  the  U.  S.  min- 
ister, respecting  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  reno^vned 
fillibuster,  Walker.  He  was  also  at  Honolulu  while  im- 
-portant  negotiations  were  being  had  with  Kamehameha 
III.,  which  however  were  suddenly  terminated  by  the 
death  of  that  monarch. 

He  afterwards  visited  the  RIarquesae,  Society  Islands, 
Navigator's  and  Fejee  Islands,  and  at  th^e  last  two  places 
greatly  promoted  the  interests  of  American  citizens,  by 
seeing  that  justice  was  administered — -he  holding  frequent 
courts,  before  which  many  criminals  were  brought,  and 
after  due  trial  properly  and  summarily  punished. 

At  Apia,  tlie  high  chief  becoming  refractory,  and 
refusmg  to  produce  one  of  his  subjects,  accused  of  steal- 
ing from  an  American  vessel,  every  preparation  was  made 
for  an  attack  upon  the  town,  and  for  his  arrest,  when  his 
unconditional  surrender  and  appearance  on  board  the 
"  St.  Mary"  prevented  a  collision. 

At  the  Fejee  Islands,  Capt.  Bailey,  finding  that  Cap- 
tain Boutwell,  of  the  "John  Adams,"  had,  by  his  injudi- 
cious treatment  of  the  natives,  created  some  ill  feeling, 
very  maturely  considered  the  matter,  and  gave  such 
orders  to  Captain  Boutwell  as  were  calculated  to  promote 
a  more  thorough  and  impartial  administration  of  justice. 

Capt.  Bailey  afterwards  visited  the  principal  ports  of 
Chili,  Peru,  and  Ecuador,  holding  everywhere  the  most 
agreeable  relations  with  the  chief  authorities  of  each 
country. 

He  arrived  at  Panama  after  the  frightful  massacre  of 
April  15,  1856,   and  here  displayed,  in    a  very  signal 
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manner,  great  coolness  and  good  judgment  in  allaying 
the  excitement  existing  among  his  own  countrymen. 

It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  have 
bombarded  Panama,  thereby  taking  prompt  satisfaction 
for  the  outrages  committed.  But  forty-eight  miles  of  rail- 
road from  thence  to  Aspimvall^  affordmg  the  only  means 
of  transit  between  California  and  the  Atlantic  states, 
were  entirely  unprotected,  and  would  have  therefore  been 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  an  irritated  and  revengeful 
populace  ;  he  accordingly  very  wisely  refrained,  and  left 
to  the  general  government  the  administration  of  the 
proper  remedies.  He  remained,  hoivever,  for  nearly  a 
year  at  Panama,  vigilantly  looking  after  and  promoting 
American  interests. 

His  correspondence  with  the  governor,  Don  F.  de 
Fabrega,  was  short  and  spicy.  He  first  asked  an  expla- 
nation of  the  outrages  committed  on  American  citizens 
and  property.  Two  or  three  letters  passed,  but  the  gov- 
ernor, with  customary  Spanish  duplicity  and  pomposity, 
evading  the  issue,  Bailey  closed  the  correspondence  with 
the  following  direct  and  curt  letter,  which  his  "Exccl- 
ency"  could  ponder  on  at  his  leisure : 


y  Don  Francisco  de  Vabrega, 

A/Mng  Governor,  &c.,  ofPanamia. 
Sm ;  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  replies  to  my 
commuDications  of  the  33il  aitd  34th  inste.  Apart  from  the  aanomicemeiit 
of  the  restoration  to  the  owneia  of  the  cannon  and  arma  illegally  taken 
fcom  the  steamer  Taboga,  I  must  confer  that  they  afford  me  little  satis- 
faction. I  had  expected,  when  aaMng  for  iuformalion  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  frightful  occurreacra  of  the  15th  inst.,  that,  apart  from,  the  im- 
mediate origin  of  the  tumult,  yon  would  have  deemed  it  duo  to  your- 
self, aa  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  community,  to  state  why  and  where- 
fore you  undertook  the  fearful  responsibility  of  ordering  your  police  to 
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fire  upon  mj  countrjmcD,  woiijen  and  cliildren,  and  to  state  wliat  steps 
you  had  taken  to  pimiati  the  guilty,  and  restore  the  plunder.  Ten  days 
have  elapsed  smce  the  catastrophe,  aud  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  single 
criminal  has  been  arrested,  or  that  any  portion  of  the  immenaa  amount  of 
valttables  taken  from  the  passengers  and  rwhoad  company,  haa  been 
restored.  I  have  yet  to  leam  that  your  high  "  conscientious  views  of  duty, 
and  understanding  well  the  great  interests  which  are  bound  np  in  this  line 
of  universal  transit " — extended  any  further  than  to  order  an  indiscriminate 
massacre  of  the  passengers  over  this  transit.  1  have  yet  to  learn,  fliat  when 
a  riot  or  collision  shall  here  take  place  between  foreigners,  on  the  one 
side,  and  natives  on  the  other,  that  yon  recognize  any  higher  obligation 
on  your  part  than  to  protect  and  asast  the  latter,  and  to  disarm,  marder, 
maltreat,  and  plunder  the  former. 

Is  it  possible  tliat  yonr  Excellency  recognizes  but  one  party  to  a  riot ! 
that  you  shelter  yourself  under  the  philosophic  assurance,  that  the  feai'fnl 
catastrophe  of  the  15th  inst.  was  the  resnit  of  "  ekm^itat  tan  Tieterogeneoua 
oomo  los  gue  forman  nuestra  pMadim  ila  emegradon  Oalifommna  f  "  The 
dednction,  I  regret  to  state,  affords  me  little  assurance  of  the  safety  of  the 
transit  for  the  future,  unless  your  Excellency  shall  devise  some  more  speedy 
and  efficacious  method  for  rendering  these  unfortunate  "elements"  less 
"heterogeneous"  hereafter.  The  police  who  took  part  in  this  terrible 
tri^edy  now  guard  the  lives  and  property  of  the  transit  passengers.  The 
"  JendwFTTi&na  "  who,  with  the  same  philosophy  as  your  Excellency,  deemed 
it  beat,  in  the  late  emergency,  to  destroy  the  foreign  "  element,"  are  the 
reliable  means  of  protection  which  your  Eicellency  vrill .  furnish  ns  to  any 
extent  for  the  future,  and  it,  no  doubt,  should  be  a  source  of  gratiflction, 
that  they  liave,  since  the  10th  inst.,  permitted  the  passengers  and  treasure 
of  the  steamers  "  Uncle  Sam  "  and  "  Golden  Age,"  to  make  the  transit  with- 
out mnrdering  the  one,-  or  plundering  the  other.  I  am,  with  the  force  under 
my  command,  hut  from  eight  to  ten  days  removed  from  communication 
with  my  Government,  and  am,  therefore,  bound  to  submit  to  their  judg- 
ment Uie  manner  in  which  the  fearful  accountability  that  you  have  incurred 
shall  be  investigated,  and  to  their  discretion  the  indemnity  that  shall  be 
demanded  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future :  meanwhile,  I  shall  do 
all  in  my  power  to  avert  any  danger  that  may  occur  to  the  transit  pas- 
sengers, from  whatever  ijuarter  it  may  come,  and  under  "every  emergency. 
In  dhecting  my  first  commuQication  to  your  Escellency,  I  had  no  desire  to 
listen  to  apologies  for  certain  parties  or  certain  acts,  but  an  earnest  wish  to 
know  what  you  did  towards  punishing  the  parties  concerned  in  this  frights 
ful  atrocity.  I  wanted  not  sophistry  but  action ;  the  names  of  the  criminals 
arrested — the  officers  dismissed — and  some  allusion  to  plunder  restored. 
That  I  have  not  been  thus  gratified,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  arises  from 
the  fact  that  you  deem,  the  origin  of  the  affair  a  sufficient  justification  for 
its  frightful  conclusion. 
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I  shall  here  tate  my  lease  of  your  Excellency  as  a  eorreapimdent,  and 
shall  have  the  honor  to  submit  your  two  comaiunicatioBS  to  my  Govern- 
mant,  preaumiug  that  they  will  not  be  more  satiafactory  to  them  thaa  to  me. 
I  am  respectfully,  sir, 

Tout  obedient  sovvant, 
(Signed,)  T.  BAILEY, 

Cowmander  V.  S.  N. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  lie  was  in  the 
latter  pai-t  of  1861  ordered  to  the  steamer  Colorado, 
blockading  Pensacola,  and  took  part  in  the  subsequent 
bombardment  of  the  fortifications.  After  a  n^ht  recon- 
noissance  he  sent  a  boat  expedition  to  cut  out  the  priva- 
teer Judah.  The  vessel  was  destroyed,  and  the  battery 
on  shore  spiked.  The  three  lieutenants  commanding  the 
boats,  Enssel,  Blake,  and  Sprostoo,  received  the  highest 
commendation  for  their  gallantry. 

He  was  subsequently  sent  to  the  passes  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, second  iu  command  under  FaiTagut  in  the  contem- 
plated movement  against  New  Orleans. 

Although  the  general  plan  of  attack  had  been  deter- 
mined on,  Farragut  called  a  council  of  war  just  before  it 
occui'red,  in  which  Captain  Bailey  suggested  that  an 
attack  in  the  daytime  would  draw  on  them  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  the  moment  they  came  in  sight — also,  that 
the  advance  in  double  lines  would  expose  the  vessels  to 
get  foaled.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  ideas  received  the 
approval  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

The  way  in  which  Bailey  happened  to  lead  his  divi- 
sion of  eight  vessels  in  the  little  Cayuga  is  not  generally 
known.  The  Colorado  was  a  heavy  vessel  and  one  much 
better  calculated  to  withstand  the  horrible  fire  of  the  bat- 
teries than  this  little  gunboat.  But  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  get  her  over  the  bar,  and  so  he  brought  up  his  men, 
determined  to  lead  the  fleet  in  the  passage  of  the  bat- 
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teries  if  lie  did  it  ia  liis  launeli.  Pie  was  at  tlie  time 
suffering  under  a  painful  disease,  and  tlie  surgeon  re- 
ported that — 

His  liealth  would  not  permit  Hm  to  take  part  in  the  fight.  For  tliis  act 
of  kiadness,  lie  was  anything  hut  grateful,  and  fumed  and  swora  he  was 
not  »ck,  and  would  go.  But  the  surgeoa  was  firm,  in  the  performaace  of 
his  duty,  and  asked  for  a,  "  Medical  Survey  "  upon  liira,  which  was  ordered 
in  due  form. 

The  "  Board  "  aaaembled  in  his  cabin,  examined  his  case  with  great  care, 
retired,  talked  it  over,  and  made  out  a  written,  report  of  his  cose,  closing 
with  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  Tery  dangerous  for  kirn  to  take  part  in 
the  coming  figkt,  and  finally  recommended  that  he  should  remain  q^uiet, 
and  that  severe  medical  b'eatment  be  applied  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  Board  returned  to  the  cabin,  (where  were  assembled  Admiral  Par- 
r^ut  and  otiier  officers,  awaiting  the  result  of  the  examination,)  and  com- 
municated in  dne  fona  the  result  of  their  consultation. 

All  remained  quiet,  WMting  to  see  what  effect  it  had  upon  "  Old  Bailey," 
expecting  to  sea  liim  fume  and  rags  at  being  prevented  from  tating  part  in 

giving  those  "  d d  rebels  a  lesson  which  they  would  not  soon  forget." 

Bat  instead  of  this,  he  quietly  rose,  and  in  the  most  dignified  manner,  said  : 

"Admiral,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  gentlemen,  and  am  very  grate- 
fill  to  them  for  their  Bolicitude  in  regard  to  mj  health,  for  their  attention  to 
my  case  and  their  kind  and  considerate  recommendation ;  bnt,  by  — ,  I'll 
lead  yov^  fleet  v,p  the  river,  if  J  hirst  my  loUer." 

Karragut  gave  him  a  division  and  assigned  him  the 
sloop-of-war  "  Oneida,"  to  carry  his  ilag.  Thelatter  had  not 
been  long  on  board  when  certain  matters  occurred,  which 
need  not  now  be  discussed,  but  which  rendered  it  unde- 
sLcable  for  Bailey  to  remain  on  that  ship.  Lieutenant- 
commanding  Harrison  having  dined  on  the  "  Oneida " 
on  that  day,  and  seeing,  in  this  hitch,  a  chance  for 
himself,  his  gunboat  having  been  asigned  a  place  in  the 
rear,  he  offered  Bailey  the  "Cayuga"  and  urged  him  to 
lead  up  in  her.  He  promptly  accepted  the  offer,  and  be- 
fore sunset  was  aboard  the  little  vessel,  bag  and  baggage. 
Now  this  was  an  act  of  the  j)urest  patriotism  and  most 
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unselfish  courage ;  it  was  giving  up,  voluntarily,  a  new, 
strong,  and  fast  ship  (and  in  this  instance  speed  was  of  the 
utmost  moment)  for  a  vessel  of  trifling  force  and  speed, 
scarcely  sufiicient  to  stem  the  current  of  the  Mississippi ; 
but  it  was  done  to  prevent  agitation,  and  to  produce  har- 
mony among  the  commanders  of  the  fleet,  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  and  uncertain  conflict. 

The  signal  for  attack  was  made  at  2  a.  m.,  on  the 
morning  of  the  24:th  April,  1862.  There  was  too  much 
anxiety  on  board  for  sleep ;  part  of  the  night  was  spent  in 
steaming  up  and  down  the  division,  in  order  that  Bailey 
might  satisfy  himself  that  nothing  was  amiss — the  river 
was  continually  lighted  by  fire-rafts,  as  they  came  down 
with  the  current,  snapping  and  cracking  with  their  in- 
tense heat — ^great  fires  were  built  at  the  barrier  chains, 
making  the  scene  and  the  hour  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  signal  lights  had  scarcely  reached  the  peak  of  the 
Hartford  before  the  "  Cayuga''  had  her  anchor  atrip,  and 
was  heading  up  stream.  The  heavier  ships  were  longer 
in  securing  their  anchors.  Much  anxiety  was  felt  as  to 
the  precise  locality  of  the  opening  that  had  been  made  in 
the  barrier ;  he,  however,  steered  feirly  into  it,  and  just 
then  his  vessel  was  discovered,  and  the  forts  opened.  The 
"Cayuga"  was  now  put  upon  her  speed,  not  much  at 
best,  and  pointed  close  under  the  guns  of  San  Philip,  so 
as  to  have  the  shot  strike  her  rigging.  Emerging  fi-om  the 
dense  smoke  that  filled  the  river  between  the  forts,  Bailey 
encountered  a  new,  and  a  most  unexpected  enemy,  noth- 
ing less  than  a  flotilla  of  gunboats,  havmg  among 
them  the  " Louisiana "  and  "Manassas,"  with  iron  ar- 
mor. The  Cayuga  was  quite  unsupported  at  this  time, 
and  things  wore  an  anxious  look.  It  was  now  that  Cap- 
tain Bailey  exhibited  that  quiet  courage  and  calm  con- 
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fidence  that  told  so  finely  on  the  crew.  He  could  look  in 
no  direction  without  seeing  an  enemy  close  aboard.  The 
"  Gov.  Moore,"  the  best-fought  ship  of  the  enemy,  was 
bearing  down  on  his  starboard  bow,  and  to  her  Harrison 
gave  most  of  his  attention.  At  the  same  moment  a  gun- 
boat approached  fi'om  nearly  astern,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  ramming.  Captain  Bailey  called  to  Harrison 
to  "  send  aft  the  boarders."  The  latter  replied :  "  I  have  no 
men  to  spare  just  now,  you  must  take  care  of  that  end  of 
the  vessel,"  With  that,  BaUey  stepped  on  the  ann-chest, 
and  singing  out  "  Surrender,  you  fool,  or  I'll  blow  you 
out  of  water  1"  he  opened  with  his  revolver.  Almost 
immediately  the  reply  came  back,  "Don't  shoot!  we 
surrender."  "  Then  stick  your  d — d  nose  in  the  mud  until 
I  take  possession."  The  vessel  sheered  off,  ran  ashore, 
and  was  soon  in  flames.  About  the  same  time  a  fearful 
discharge  of  grape  was  delivered  from  the  large  dahl- 
gren  into  the  "Gov.  Moore,"  raking  her  from  stem  to 
stem,  kUHng  many  of  her  men,  and  causing  her  to  sheer 
oif.  Two  other  vessels  of  the  rebel  flotilla  were  forced 
to  surrender  and  run  on  shore  before  Bailey  knew  that 
any  other  of  our  ships  had  succeeded  in  coming  through 
the  fire  of  the  forts — then  came  the  "  Varuna"  into 
action,  followed  in  quick  succession  by  the  fleet.  This 
was  the  last  effort  of  the  rebels.  The  victory  was  com- 
plete. "  You  can  fancy  the  scene,  now,"  says  our 
correspondent,  "  as  the  bright  day  broke  over  the 
river,  disclosing  fourteen  vessels  of  our  fleet  above 
the  forts,  gaily  bedecked  with  the  , "  old  flags,"  while 
eleven  burning  hulls  were  all  that  remained  of  the 
rebel  flotilla."  As  soon  as  objects  on  shore  were  visible 
Camp  LoveU  was  discovered,  having  the  Chalmette  regi- 
ment in  tents,  commanded  by  OoL  Szymanski.    Anchoring 
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in  front  of  the  camp,  and  ordering  the  Colonel  on  board, 
Captain  Bailey  received  the  surrender  of  the  regiment, 
He  could  not  hut  smile  at  the  idea  of  a  regiment  on  shore 
captured  by  a  gunboat.  He  had  now  no  specific  orders ; 
but  knowing  ISTew  Orleans  to  he  the  objective  point,  he 
determined,  if  possible,  to  be  first  before  the  city.  Steam- 
ing at  full  speed,  he  found  himself  nest  day,  suddenly,  in 
a  tremendous  cross  fire ;  this  came  from  the  Chalmette 
batteries,  situated  on  either  bank  of  the  river.  The 
Cayuga  endured  this  fire  until  FarragTit  could  come  up 
and  divert  it  t-o  his  own  ship.  The  little  gunboat  suffered 
severely  here,  but  her  bow  was  never  turneddown  sirecmi. 

In  speaking  of  the  passage  of  these  latter  forte,  Farra- 
gut  says,  "  Captain  Bailey  was  still  far  in  advance,  not 
having  noticed  my  signal  for  close  order.''  We  rather  sus- 
pect the  gallant  captain  did  not  look  in  the  direction  where 
he  could  see  it.  His  eyes  were  turned  up  stream  towards 
New  Orleans.  N.  B.  Harrison,  the  lieutenant  command- 
ing the  Cayuga,  than  whom  a  cooler,  braver,  and  more 
gallant  ofiicer  never  trod  the  deck  of  a  battle-ship,  reported 
that  his  vessel  was  struck  fm'ty-two  times,  and  that  both 
her  maste^were  so  cut  up  as  to  be  unfit  for  farther  service. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  only  sis  of  his  crew  were  wounded. 

The  river  was  now  clear  to  New  Orleans ;  and  at  one 
o'clock,  on  the  26th,  the  fleet  came  to  anchor  in  front  of 
the  city.  The  rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents  ;  hut  the 
crowd  on  shore  was  dense  and  turbulent,  and  blind  with 
futile  passion.  Directly,  a  boat  was  seen  to  put  off  from 
the  flagship,  and  swept  towards  the  shore,  impelled  by  tlie 
strong  arms  of  well-dressed  sailors.  In  the  stern  sat 
Captain  Baiiey,  vnth  his  lieutenant,  Perkins,  by  Hs  side, 
and  Acting-Master  Morton,  in  charge  of  the  boat.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  city.     As 
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he  approached  the  levee,  the  drenched  and  waiting 
crowd  grew  more  excited,  and  deafening  cheers  were  sent 
up  for  Jeff.  Davis,  and  groans  uttered  for  Ijncohi  and  the 
fleet.  Now  and  then  a  sudden  eddy  would  be  seen  in 
some  portion  of  the  black,  dark  mass,  as  a  man  was  col- 
lared or  shoved  about,  who  dared  to  express  a  Union 
feeling,  Bailey  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  was  not  a  pleasant 
reception  that  awaited  him  ;  but  he  stepped  calmly  and 
firmly  ashore,  and  said  he  wished  to  see  the  mayor  of  the 
city.  A  few  came  forward,  and  oifered  to  conduct  him. 
As  the  little  handftd  moved  off,  the  crowd  surged  after 
them,  yelling  and  shouting  like  demons.  A  single  word, 
and  Bailey  and  his  lieutenant  would  become  the  victims 
of  its  fury ;  but  they  showed  no  alarm,  and  reached 
the  City  Hall  in  safety,  when  the  passions  of  the  crowd 
broke  forth.  At  one  time  it  seemed  that  they  would 
be  set  upon  by  the  most  infuriated;  but  some  well- 
dressed  citizens,  who  were  aware  of  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  the  city  that  would  follow  such  an  act, 
interfered. 

Bailey,  on  beiiJg  presented  to  the  mayor,  and  ex- 
changing salutations,  said  :  "  I  have  been  sent  by  Cap- 
tain Farragut,  commanding  the  United  States  fleet,  to 
demand  the  sun-ender  of  the  city,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  over  the  Custom-House, 
Mint,  Post-Of&ce,  and  City  Hall.'' 

The  mayor,  Munroe,  was  in  company  with  Pierre 
Soule,  and  was  evidently  prompted  by  him  as  to  questions 
and  replies.  Among  other  things,  the  mayor  wished  to 
know  what  credentials  Bailey  had  from  Flag-Officer 
Farragut.  He  replied  that  he  was  second  in  command, 
had  led  the  fleet  by  the  forts,  had  forced  the  surrender  of 
three  gunboats,  and  captured  the  Chalmette  regiment; 
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and  as  sucli  needed  no  other  credentials — which  they 
appeared  to  consider  sufficient. 

Munroe  replied  that  he  was  not  a  military  man,  and 
had  no  authority  to  surrender  the  place,  but  that  he  would 
send  for  General  Lovell,  the  mihtary  commander,  who 
was  out  of  the  city.  While  the  messenger  was  gone, 
Bailey  engaged  in  free  conversation  with  those  in  the 
mayor's  office,  interrupted  now  and  then  by  the  yells  of 
the  crowd  surging  to  and  fro  in  the  pouring  rain  with- 
out. Much  property  had  been  destroyed  in  the  city 
after  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the  forts  was  received, 
and  Bailey  expressed  his  regret  that  it  had  taken  place. 
The  Mayor  rudely  replied  that  the  property  was  their 
own,  and  its  destruction  concerned  nobody  but  them- 
selves. Bailey  good-humoredly  said  that  such  a  course 
looked  to  him  very  much  like  a  man  biting  off  his  nose 
to  spite  his  faca 

The  Mayor  did  not  relish  the  joke,  and  grew  more 


Soon  cheers  from  without  heralded  the  arrival  of 
Lovell,  and  the  next  moment  he  entered  the  room, 
and  announced  his  name  and  rank.  He  then  shook 
hands  with  Bailey,  who  renewed  the  demand  he  had 
a  short  time  before  made  to  the  Mayor.  To  this  Lovell 
replied,  that  he  would  not  surrender  the  city ;  that  he  in- 
tended to  fight  on  land  as  long  as  he  could  ;  and  if  they 
wished  to  shell  the  city,  filled  with  women  and  children, 
they  might  do  it.  Bailey  courtJ30usly  replied,  that  noth- 
ing was  farther  from  Captain  Farragut's  intentions  than 
shelling  the  city ;  that  he  regretted  the  destruction  of 
property  that  had  already  occurred.  To  which  Lovell  an- 
swered, with  much  unnecessary  hauteur,  that  it  was  done 
by  his  own  orders,     Lovell  leaving  the  affairs  of  the  city 
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in  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities,  Bailey  determined 
to  return,  and  report  the  situation  of  matters  to  Far- 
ragut  But  as  he  was  about  to  leave,  he  turned  to  Gen- 
eral Lovell,  and  said  that  he  had  visited  many  unciv- 
ilized places,  such  as  the  South  Sea  and  Fejee  Islands — 
and  found  even  among  the  savages  a  decent  respect  for 
a  herald  and  flag  of  truce,  which  are  regarded  by  all  civ- 
ilized nations  as  sacred,  but  that  he  had  been  insulted 
every  step  of  the  way  from  his  boat  by  an  unwashed 
mob.  He  therefore  demanded  a  safe  conduct  to  his 
boat.  A  carriage  was  then  drawn  up  at  a  rear  door  of 
the  City  Hall,  and  he  was  conducted  to  it  mth  his  aid, 
Lieutenant  Perkins,  by  two  officers,  and  driven  through 
certain  streets  entirely  depopulated,  their  mhabitauts 
having  thronged  to  what  they  supposed  would  be  the  scene 
of  his  assassination  on  the  route  by  which  he  had  come. 

He  arrived  without  molestation  at  the  landing,  where 
a  great  crowd  was  assembled — ^but  the  officers,  drawing 
their  swords,  made  way  for  him,  when  he  shook  hands 
with  them  and  departed. 

Bailey  was  now  sent  home  with  despatches  to  the 
Government,  and  on  aniving  at  Fortress  Monroe  for- 
warded the  following  telegraph  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  :  "  I  have  the  honor  to  announce  that,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  which  smiles  upon  a  just  cause,  the  squad- 
ron under  Flag  Officer  Farragnt  has  been  vouchsafed  a 
glorious  victory  and  triumph  in  the  capture  of  !New  Or- 
leans, Forts  Jackson,  St.  Philip,  Lexington,  and  Pike, 
the  batteries  above  and  below  New  Orleans,  as  well  as 
the  total  destruction  of  the  enemy's  gunboats,  steam- 
rams,  floating  batteries  (iron-clad),  iire-rafta,  obstruction 
booms,  and  chains.  The  enemy  with  their  own  hands 
destroyed  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  cotton  and  ship- 
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ping.  Our  loss  is  thirty-six  killed,  and  one  hundi'ed  and 
twenty-three  wounded.  The  enemy  lost  from  one  thou- 
sand to  fifteen  hundred,  besides  several  hundred  prisoners. 
The  way  is  dear,  and  the  rebel  defenses  destroyed  from 
the  Gulf  to  Baton  Rouge,  and  probably  to  Memphis. 
Our  flag  waves  triumphantly  over  them  all.  I  am  bearer 
of  despatches.  Theodokus  Bailey." 

The  important  part  that  Captain  Bailey  took  in  the 
captui'e  of  New  Orleans  clearly  entitled  him  to  receive 
from  the  Navy  Department  some  signal  recognition  of 
its  sense  of  the  value  of  his  services,  and,  in  the  fall  of 
1863,  Acting  Bear- Admiral  Lai'dner,  commanding  Eastern 
Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,  suffering  greatly  from  the 
weakening  effects  of  an  attack  of  yellow  fever,  having 
applied  to  the  Navy  Department  to  be  relieved  from  duty 
on  that  station,  and  ordered  Norih,  Commodore  Bailey 
was  at  once  directed  to  assume  the  command,  and  in 
November,  1863,  proceeded  to  Key  "West. 

The  limits  of  the  command  comprised  a  stretch  of 
sea-coast  extending  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  embrac- 
ing the  entire  Peninsula  of  Florida,  from  Mosquito  Inlet 
on  the  eastern  coast,  to  St.  Andrew's  Bay  on  the  western. 
The  headquarters  of  the  squadron  were  at  the  important 
island  of  Key  West — the  key  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Unfortunately,  this  squadron  was  the  only  one,  except 
the  West  India  squadron,  that  did  not  contain  within 
its  limits  some  stronghold  to  be  captured.  The  North 
Atlantic  squadron  had  its  Fort  Fisher — the  South  At- 
lantic its  Sumter — the  West  Gulf  squadron  its  Fort 
Morgan — ^but  the  East  Gulf  squadron  afforded  no  suf- 
ficient scope  for  the  restless  courage  that  was  so  distin- 
guishing a  trait  in  the  character  of  its  commander-in-chief. 

Bailey's  orders  were  to  blockade  the  Florida  coast,  and 
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as  there  was  no  more  active  work  at  hand,  lie  set  liimself 
to  do  this  thorouglily.  The  means  at  his  disposal  lie 
found  very  inadequate  to  the  work,  for  the  squadron  had 
been  greatly  thinned  out  by  the  yellow  fever,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  vessels  infected  with  the  contagion  had  been 
ordered  ISforth  by  Admiral  Larduer.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment found  it  impossible  at  that  time  to  supply  their 
places  with  others,  the  pressure  upon  them  for  vessels 
being  so  great  for  other  squadrons,  and  the  material 
from  which  to  supply  this  demand,  so  limited. 

In  this  emergency,  finding  it  useless  to  apply  to  the 
Government  for  aid.  Admiral  Bailey  set  zealously  to 
work  to  make  additions  to  his  force  from  such  materials 
as  he  could  command.  As  the  Department  could  not 
supply  him  with  vessels,  he  proposed  to  supply  himself. 
The  blockade-running  from  the  Florida  coast  was,  at 
this  time,  carried  on  mostly  by  swift-sailiog  schooners 
that  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  creeks  and  rivers,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  and  made  for  the  coast  of  Cuba. 
Admiral  Bailey  determined  to  make  this  class  of  vessels 
useful,  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  caught  a  particu- 
larly fast  one,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  sold  at  auction, 
and  bought  in  by  the  blockade-runners,  to  be  again  put 
upon  the  contraband  line,  he  took  it  for  the  use  of  the 
Government  at  an  appraisement,  and  having  sent  car- 
bines, cutlasses,  a  howitzer,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
"  blue-jackets  "  aboard,  the  American  flag  was  run  up  at 
the  peak,  and  the  little  craft  sailed  off  to  astonish  her 
old  allies  by  appearing  in  her  entirely  new  and  unex- 
pected character  of  a  United  States  vessel.  These 
tenders,  for  they  were  all  attached  to  one  or  another  of 
the  larger  vessels  of  the  squadron,  soon  became  a  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  Eastern  Gulf  squadron,  and  a 
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terror  to  all  tlie  contrabaodists  along  tlie  coast.  It  was 
not  long  before  a  complete  cordon  of  these  vigilant  little 
sentinels  was  formed^  stretcliing  along  the  entire  coast, 
the  cruising-gronnd  of  one  dove-tailing  on  to  that  of  the 
nest,  and  they  became  the  heroes  of  many  bold  adven- 
tures. Their  light  draft  of  water  enabled  them  to  run 
into  the  ereets  and  inlets  that  mark  the  Florida  coast, 
and  they  would  frequently  pounce  down  upon  a  nest  of 
blockade-runners, — loading  their  vessel  with  cotton  up 
some  quiet  river,  aud  almost  before  the  latter  could  recover 
from  their  astonishment  at  the  apparition  of  the  unwel- 
come "  Yankees,"  their  vessel  would  be  towed  out  to  sea 
and  under  sail  for  Key  West,  with  a  prize  crew  on  board. 
Admiral  Bailey,  by  his  prompt  recognition  of  every 
act  of  gallantry,  and  of  every  important  service  on  the 
part  of  his  officers  and  men,  soon  imparted  a  portion  of 
his  own  energy  to  his  squadron.  There  was  no  more 
"  loafing  "  on  the  blockade.  It  was  understood  that  the 
vessels  were  stationed  to  make  captures,  and  not  for  fish- 
ing purposes,  and  if  a  vessel  set  to  guard  a  particular  pas- 
sage allowed  the  blockade-runners  to  slip  in  and  out, 
the  commanding  officer  was  held  responsible  at  head- 
quarters for  his  negligence ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
showed  constant  vigilance  and  attention  to  duty,  his  good 
conduct  did  not  fail  to  receive  notice,  and  to  be  reported 
with  commendation  to  the  Department  at  Washington. 
The  vessels  of  the  fleet  were  likewise,  from  time  to  time, 
personally  visited  by  the  commander-in-chief,  and  his 
able  and  vigilant  Chief-of  Staff,  Commander  Temple,  and 
thoroughly  inspected.  Their  efficiency  in  drill  at  the 
great  guns  and  in  small  arms,  and  at  fire  quarters  was 
carefully  noted,  and  every  commanding-officer  felt  that 
the  exact  status  of  himself  and  his  ship's  company  was 
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known  and  kept  in  mind  at  headquarters.  In  fact,  it 
is  not  too  mucli  to  gay  tliat  tke  discipline  of  this  squad- 
ron was  so  perfect  that  the  Department  highly  com- 
plimented Bailey,  saying ;  "  It  was  so  well  governed 
that  it  gave  them  no  trouble — it  took  care  of  itself."  It 
certainly  did  its  work  thoroughly.  The  coast  of  Florida 
was  hermetically  sealed,  and  vessels  were  spared  to 
cruise  at  large  in  the  Gulf,  and  intercept  the  blockade- 
runners  that  pliedregularly  between  Mobile  and  Havana. 
Few  persons  are  aware  what  a  very  essential  part  the 
blockading  vessels  performed  in  crippling  and  dispiriting 
the  enemy.  Their  work  was  noiseless,  and  attracted  but 
little  of  the  public  attention ;  but  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  South  was  tremendous,  and  grew 
,  every  month  more  intolerable.  It  was  not  so  much  that 
the  rebels  were  put  to  the  greatest  individual  discomfort 
and  inconvenience — that  indeed  was  a  result,  but  not  the 
aim  or  intention  of  the  blockade.  The  principal  pressure 
was  felt  where  it  was  intended  that  it  should  be — in  their 
military  movements — in  their  armies.  They  could  not 
purchase  military  supplies  abroad,  and  they  had  no  ade- 
quate means  of  manufactiiring  them  at  home.  Their 
troops  were  therefore  ill-equipped,  poorly  shod,  poorly 
clothed,  and  destitute  of  many  of  the  articles  that  are 
necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  armies  in  the  field. 

In  1863,  the  limits  of  the  East  Gulf  Squadron  were 
increased  by  the  addition  to  its  jurisdiction  of  an  im- 
portant part  of  what  had  been  the  cruising-ground  of  the 
West  India,  or  Flying  Squadron ;  to  wit :  the  Bahama 
Banks.  The  difficulty  of  communicating  by  boats  with 
the  Admiral,  where  vessels  were  lying  often  at  a  distance 
of  two  miles  from  the  flagship,  became  so  great,  that  in 
the  spring  of  this  year  headquarters  were  moved  ashore. 
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and  tlie  flagship  was  sent  to  cruise  in  the  Gulf.  By 
this  change,  the  commander-in-chief  "became  rapidly  acces- 
sible to  all  those  under  his  command.  Whether  it  was 
that  twenty-odd  years  on  ""blue  water"  had  had  its 
effect  upon  him,  or  whether  Nature  in  the  beginning 
had  implanted  in  him  a  kindly  heart,  certain  it  was  that 
the  Admiral  possessed  all  of  those  CLualities  of  a  large- 
hearted  and  open-handed  nature  that  belong  tradition- 
ally to  the  sailor.  He  was  the  very  embodiment  of 
the  poetic  idea  of  a  son  of  Neptune,  and  every  human 
being  who  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  great  rooms  at 
which  headquarters  were  now  located,  was  sure  to  find 
there  a  hearty,  cheerful  welcome — except  one  class,  the 
enemies  of  his  country.  When  any  of  the  members  of 
his  staff  heard  from  their  adjoining  apartments  an  unu- 
sual noise  and  declamation,  ending  with  calls  for  "  Or- 
derly," they  were  pretty  certain  that  one  of  this  class 
was  about  being  marched  out  from  the  indignant  pres- 
ence of  Bailey,  at  the  double-c[uick,  and  it  was  usually 
some  time  before  the  waters  fairly  subsided  after  one  of 
these  storms.  The  devotion  of  a  sailor  to  the  flag  he 
has  served  for  nearly  half  a  century,  has  in  it  an  ardor 
that  landsmen  fail  to  appreciate.  An  amusing  instance 
of  the  Admiral's  dislike  of  the  sympathizers  with  seces- 
sion, occurred  shortly  after  the  headquarters  were  moved 
on  shore.  It  happened  that  the  principal  church  at  Key 
West  was  the  Episcopal,  and  that,  though  the  rector 
was  loyal,  a  majority  of  the  vestry  were  secessionists,  who 
reelected  themselves  to  office  year  after  year.  This 
state  of  things  coming  to  the  Admiral's  knowledge 
at  the  time  that  the  annual  election  for  vestrymen  oc- 
curred, he  resolved  to  "  pm^e  the  temple,"  and,  sum- 
moning his  officers  (it  being  a  free  church,  all  who  at- 
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tended  there  were  entitled  to  vote),  lie  marclied  up  to 
tlie  annual  meeting,  on  tlie  firat  Monday  after  Easter, 
to  tlie  great  conaternation  of  tlie  close  corporation,  who 
had  assembled  to  vote  eacli  otlier  in.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  a  heavy  "  Union "  vote  was  cast,  and  for  that 
year,  at  least,  the  church  was  officered  by  loyal  men, 
from  rector  to  sexton.  The  Admiral  used  laughingly, 
after  this  incident,  to  proclaim  himself  ex-officio  "  Bishop 
of  that  Diocese." 

Though  the  Admiral  and  his  staff  were  always  on 
duty,  and  business  was  transacted  at  any  hour,  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  midnight,  there  was  no  lack 
of  mirth  at  headquarters,  and  the  Admiral's  hospitality 
became  so  well  Itnown  through  the  service,  that  along 
the  whole  coast,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
there  was  no  naval  station  visited  with  more  pleasure  by 
offieei^  than  that  at  Key  West.  As  that  post  lay  in 
the  direct  track  of  all  vessels  bound  to  the  West  Gulf 
Squadron,  or  from  that  squadron  N'orth,  and  as  the 
vessels  of  the  West  India  Squadron  were  accustomed  to 
put  into  Key  West  for  provisions  and  their  mails,  it 
often  happened  that  from  twelve  to  fifteen  men-of-war 
were  in  harbor  at  the  same  time.  On  these  occasions, 
the  table  of  the  Admiral's  mess  was  stretched  to  its 
largest  capacity,  and  the  headquarters  became  a  scene  of 
great  animation.  In  the  summer  of  1864,  however,  all 
this  was  changed,  for  the  port  was  again  visited  by  that 
scourge,  the  yellow  fever.  The  epidemic  commenced  in 
June,  and  extended  from  vessel  to  vessel,  and  what  had 
shortly  before  been  a  scene  of  bustle,  activity,  and  muiih, 
became  now  one  of  desolation  and  mourning,  A  few 
hours  was  sufficient  to  huiTy  the  victims  from  a  state  of 
apparently  perfect  health  to  the  grave.  The  vessels  were 
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sent  North  as  fast  as  the  infection  appeared  upon  them, 
and  "before  long  the  dreaded  port  of  Key  West  was 
itself  as  completely  blockaded  by  the  invisible  but  fearful 
forces  of  Yellow  Jack,  as  was  any  port  along  the  coast 
by  the  most  vigilant  of  our  cruisers.  For  weeks  there 
was  scarcely  any  communication  with  the  outer  world. 
No  vessel  was  bold  enough  to  venture  in,  and  there 
were  none  to  venture  out.  In  the  mean  time,  those  on  the 
island  sickened,  and  very  many  died.  The  Admiral,  after 
a  severe  illness,  rallied,  and,  thanks  to  a  fine  constitution, 
recovered.  After  the  abatement  of  the  fever,  tlie  De- 
partment thought  it  due  to  his  long  service  in  a  sickly 
climate,  to  transfer  him  to  a  iiealthier  station,  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  fall  of  tke  same  year,  he  was  ordered  to 
tlie  command  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Portsmouth,  New 


There  is  one  anecdote  told  of  the  Admiral,  while  en- 
gaged in  the  blockade,  which  not  only  illustrates  his 
character,  always  noble  and  incorruptible,  but  explains 
satisfactorily  how  so  many  of  our  officers,  in  the  Soutb 
and  Southwest,  got  rich  during  the  war.  One  day  the 
Admiral  received  a  letter  from  a  merckant  in  Havana, 
stating  that  he  desired  a  personal  interview  with  him,  as 
he  had  an  important  communication  to  make.  Not  long 
after,  the  former,  having  occasion  to  send  a  vessel  to 
■Havana,  directed  the  commanding  officer  to  call  on  the 
merchant  and  learn  what  the  important  communication 
was.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  proposal  to  him  that  he 
should  so  arrange  his  squadron  as  to  allow  a  vessel  to 
be  run  into  port  with  contraband  goods,  the  A,dmiral 
to  receive  for  so  doing  forty  thousand  dollars  a  trip 
for  six  trips,  and  then  have  vessel,  cargo,  and  all.  The 
money  was  to  be  paid  in  gold,  which  then  being  at  $2.50 
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would  have  netted  the  Admiral  the  nice  little  sum  of 
about  a  million  of  dollars.  He  could  have  carried  out 
this  nefarious  scheme  without  being  detected,  with  the 
utmost  ease.  To  most  men  such  a  sum  of  money  would 
seem  a  large  bribe,  but  to  the  Admiral  a  five-dollar  bill 
would  have  been  just  as  great  a  temptation.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  he  took  no  notice  of  the  proposal,  but  it 
■would  have  fared  hard  with  the  traitorous  merchant,  if 
he  had  fallen  into  his  clutches.  That  many  officers  on 
land  were  not  superior  to  much  smaller  bribes,  the  military 
records  furnish,  alas !  too  much  evidence. 

The  best  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  blockade  during 
the  period  that  the  Eastern  Gulf  squadron  was  under 
Admiral  Bailey's  command,  is  found  in  the  number  of 
prizes  captured.  With  a  fleet  of  some  thirty  vessels,  of 
"which  not  more  than  six  were  steamers  in  any  way  fit 
for  cruising,  he  captured  in  the  course  of  a  little  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half,  more  than  a  hundred  and  fitly 
blockade  runners  of  all  rates  and  sizes,  from  sloops  to 
large  and  heavily  loaded  Mississippi  steamers.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  time  and  the  number  of  vessels  employed, 
this  is  a  larger  capture  list  than  is  exhibited  by  any  other 
squadron. 

Admiral  Bailey  remains  at  present  the  commandant 
of  the  Portsmouth  station,  although  by  a  law  of  Con- 
gress he  is,  fi'om  his  age  and  length  of  service,  placed  on 
the  retired  list. 

The  character  of  Admiral  Bailey  is  clearly  developed 
in  the  foregoing  sketch.  To  see  him  dispensing  hospital- 
ity at  his  table,  and  keeping  his  guests  often  in  a  roar  of 
laughter,  one  would  hardly  know  him  for  the  same  man 
when  leading  his  line  into  battle.  On  the  deck  of  his 
ship,  amid  the  raining  balls  of  the  enemy,  he  is  altogether 
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another  being.  Stem  and  inflexible,  his  orders  ring 
sharply  out,  and  all  the  lineaments  of  his  kindly  coun- 
tenance reveal  the  great  commander  and  the  fearless  man. 
The  confusion  and  carnage  of  battle  seem  to  quicken  his 
perceptions,  and  he  is  never  so  much  at  home  as  when, 
amid  the  thunder  of  hia  own  broadsides,  be  presses  where 
the  boldest  hold  their  breath.  Of  great  energy,  untiring 
perseverance,  quick  perceptions — fearless  in  action,  and 
wise  in  counsel,  he  has  won  a  place  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  those  naval  heroes  who  are  at  once  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  land. 
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)  wisHiJiraTOH,- 

F   OONQBESa,    AND   MADE  KBAB-ADMIBAL. — OQIEF   OP  BtlHEAU  OP 
, aUPEEIKTBNllKNT   OP   NATIOUAI,    OHBEKTATOET,   ETO. 

The  naval  profession  is  not  favorable  to  strict  scien- 
tific pursuits.  Its  duties  ai'e  active  and  practical,  requir- 
ing the  application  ratter  than  the  investigation  of  the 
principles  of  science.  It  is  rare  that  we  find  the  practical 
r  and  the  abstruse  scientific  man  corn- 
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bined.  It  is  only  now  and  then,  in  any  departuient  of 
life,  tliat  tlie  deep  thinker  and  the  effective  worker  are 
united  in  one  person.  Admiral  Davis,  however,  is  one 
of  these  men, — combining  rare  scientific  ability  with 
great  practical  skill  and  power,  Bnt  Bcientifie  attain- 
ments, largeness  of  view,  and  thorongh  knowledge  of  all 
the  branches  and  details  of  the  naval  profession,  being 
rarer  than  those  qualifications  which  will  make  a  good 
commander  afloat,  they  are  needed  at  the  centre  of  influ- 
ence to  guide,  direct,  and  perfect.  Hence  the  man  possess- 
ing them  often  performs  a  greater  service  to  his  country 
than  if  he  won  a  battle.  Yet,  that  service  is  wholly  un- 
appreciated by  the  popular  mind.  So  far  as  mere  fame 
is  concei'ned,  his  rare  endowments  are  a  misfortune  to 
him. 

Chakles  Hesry  Davis  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, January  10,  1807.  His  father  was  the  late 
Hon.  Daniel  Davis,  for  thirty-two  years  Solicitor-General 
of  that  State,  and  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Davis  of 
Barnstable,  who  was  a  representative  of  his  town  in  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  and  subsequently  Judge  of  Probate, 
and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  his 
county. 

His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Constant  Freeman, 
Esq.,  a  merchant  of  Boston ;  and  among  her  brothers 
were  Colonel  Constant  Freeman,  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army,  and  Rev.  James  Freeman,  of  King's  Chapel,  Bos- 
ton, Thus  on  both  sides  he  came  of  good  Revolutionary 
stock.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  and  entered  Harvard  College  in  1821 ;  but 
remained  there  less  than  two  yeai's. 

In  184:1,  he  received  from  the  Univei'sity  the  c 
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of  BaqheloT  and  Master  of  Arts,  and  his  name  may  "be 
found  in  tlie  list  of  his  class  of  1825,  in  tlie  triennial 
catalogue. 

After  leaving  college,  lie  was  appointed  an  acting 
midshipman  in  the  United  States  Navy,  by  President 
Monroe,  on  the  12th  August,  1823,  being  then  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  received  in  the  following  October 
orders  to  join  the  frigate  "  United  States,"  in  which  vessel 
he  sailed  on  a  cruise  of  three  years  and  a  half  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  squadron  of  Commodore  Hull. 
During  the  cruise,  he  became  one  of  the  officere  of  the 
schooner  Dolphin,  commanded  by  the  late  Captain  John 
0.  Percival,  on  the  somewhat  famous  expedition  into  the 
remote,  and,  at  that  time,  little  known  seas  of  the  West- 
ern Pacific,  in  pursuit  of  the  mutineers  of  the  whaleship 
Globe.  The  Mai-qnesas  and  adjoining  group  of  islands 
were  then  almost  terra  incognita  to  the  civilized  world, 
and  revealed  an  entirely  new  phase  of  life  to  the  young 
midshipman. 

On  his  return  Acting  Midshipman  Davis  received  his 
warrant,  and  was  ordered  to  the  Erie,  Commodore 
Turner,  to  do  duty  in  the  West  Indies.  After  a  year's 
service  in  these  waters,  he  again  returned  and  passed  his 
examination  for.  lieutenant ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  re- 
ceived a  very  handsome  letter  of  approbation  from  his 
first  commanding  officer,  Commodore  Hull. 

In  1829,  a  few  months  later,  Mr.  Davis  joined  the 
Ontario,  sloop  of  war,  Captain  Thomas  H.  Stevens,  as 
Master,  and  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  in  the  squad- 
ron of  Commodore  Biddle.  While  on  board  the  Ontario, 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  modem  languages, 
especially  French  and  Spanish ;  and  began  a  life-long 
friendship  with  his   shipmate,  the  late  Rear-Admiral 
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(then  Lieutenant)  S.  P.  Dupont.  His  commission  as 
lieutenant  was  received  during  tHs  bis  third  cruise,  and 
dated  March,  1831.  His  fourth  cruise  was  again  in  the 
Pacific,  iu  the  Yincennes,  the  flagship  of  Commodore 
Wadsworth.  It  was  on  this  vessel  that  Lieutenant 
Davis  began  those  mathematical  studies  which  have 
since  given  him  such  distinction  in  the  scientific  world. 
On  this  cruise  he  was  employed  as  interpreter  hetween 
Commodore  Wadsworth  and  the  authorities  of  the  State 
of  Ecuador,  which  had  sought  the  aid  of  the  former  iu 
settling  the  embarrassments  of  a  civil  war  then  raging. 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  command  of  the 
whaleship  Vermont,  her  captain  having  been  killed  by  a 
mutineer.  In  October,  1836,  two  years  and  a  half  after 
his  return  from  the  Pacific,  he  was  ordered  to  report  for 
duty  to  the  late  Commodore  Nicholson,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  sailed  in  the  razee  frigate  Independence, 
the  Comraodoi'e's  flagship,  for  St.  Petersburg,  carry. 
ing  Mr.  Dallas,  the  American  Minister  to  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Russia.  "While  the  Independence  was  in  the 
harbor  of  Cronstadt,  she  was  visited  by  the  Czar,  Nich- 
olas I.,  who  sought  to  improve  his  own  navy  by  study- 
ing the  finest  specimens  of  foreign  naval  architecture. 
The  Independence,  after  leaving  St.  Petersburg,  pro- 
ceeded to  her  own  station,  the  Brazilian,  where  sheciiiised 
for  two  years. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States  from  this 
fifth  cruise,  Lieutenant  Davis,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three,  had  completed  seventeen  years  of  service  in 
the  Navy,  and  during  more  than  twelve  years  of  that 
time,  had  been  on  active  duty  at  sea.  His  command- 
ing officer  on  every  cruise  had  been  a  hero  of  the  war  of 
181 2.   The  names  of  Hull,  Turner,  Stevens,  Biddle,  Wads- 
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worti,  and  ^Nicholson,  are  inseparably  associated  with 
the  exploits  of  our  early  naval  history ;  and,  as  "before 
remarked  of  other  commanders,  these  aasociationa  must 
have  had  a  strong  effect  upon  the  character  and  patri- 
otism of  Davis. 

After  an  interval  of  repose,  Lieutenant  Davis,  in 
1842,  was  appointed  to  the  United  States  Coast  Survey, 
then  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hassler  ;  and  he 
contiuued  on  that  work  under  hia  successor,  Mr.  Baehe, 
until  1849.  The  principal  investigations  which  he  con- 
ducted for  seven  .years  in  this  service,  in  the  command 
of  a  Coast  Survey  vessel,  belong  more  especially  to  the 
department  of  science,  and  can  only  be  briefly  enumer- 
ated as  follows:  1.  Ascertaining  the  direction,  <fec.,  of 
currents  in  New  York  Bay  and  vicinity,  and  in  the  en- 
trances of  New  York  harbor.  2.  Hydrographic  and 
physical  examination  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  3.  Surveys 
and  soundings  off  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket 
Islands,  residting  in  the  discovery  of  shoals  and  banks  in 
the  direct  line  of  navigation  between  New  York  and 
Europe,  of  which  mariners  had  been  hitherto  entirely 
ignorant,  numerous  losses  having  thereby  occurred ;  and 
in  the  discovery  of  the  rock  on  Cash's  Ledge,  which  had 
been  long  sought  for  by  tliat  eminent  British  surveyor 
and  hydrographer.  Admiral  Owen.  4,  A  memoir  commu- 
nicated to  the  American  Academy  in  1848  on  the  "Geo- 
logical Action  of  the  Tidal  and  other  Cun'ents  of  the 
Ocean '' — the  result  of  most  careful  observations  of  the 
formation  of  shoals,  especially  on  the  Nantucket  coast ; 
and  a  second  memoir,  on  the  "  Law  of  Deposit  of  the 
Flood-tide,"  published  in  the  Smithsonian  Contributions 
in  1851.  Duriug  his  services  on  the  Coast  Survey,  Lieu- 
tenant Davis   commenced  those  investigations  into  the 
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laws  of  engineering  in  tidal  harbors,  the  fruits  of  whicli 
are  shown  in  the  numerons  reports  upon  the  great  har- 
bors of  the  United  States,  written  "by  himself  and  his 
associates,  General  Totten,  Chief  Engineer  United  States 
Army,  and  Professor  Ba«he,  Superintendent  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  either  as  members  of  an  independent  com- 
mission, or,  as  in  the  case  of  New  York  harbor,  as  ad- 
visory council  to  the  State  commission.  The  harbors 
of  Portland,  Boston,  and  New  York,  have  been  partieu- 
larly  benefited  by  these  investigations  and  discussions. 

In  1842,  Lieutenant  Davis  was  married  to  the  young- 
est daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Elijah  H,  Mills,  of  Nor- 
thampton, United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  lie 
has  three  sons  and  three  daughters ;  the  second  son,  bear- 
ing his  father's  name,  is  a  midshipman  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  now  serving  (May,  1866),  on  the 
United  States  Steamer  Colorado. 

In  July,  1849,  Lieutenant  Davis  was  relieved  from 
duty  on  the  Coast  Survey,  receiving  on  his  departure  a 
strong  official  expression  of  appreciation  and  regret  ft'om 
the  Superintendent,  Prof.  Bache,  and  was  immediately 
assigned  to  the  duty  of  superintending  the  preparation 
of  the  American  ephemeris  and  nautical  almanac.  Up 
to  this  time,  the  United  States  naval  and  merchant 
marine  had  been  obliged  to  use  the  nautical  almanac 
of  the  English,  and  this  necessity  had  proved  especially 
annoying  in  the  labors  of  the  United  States  Coast  Sur- 
vey ;  so  that  the  establishment  of  a  national  ephemeris 
had  long  been  urged,  and  by  none  more  earnestly  than 
by  Lieutenant  Davis.  Accordingly,  in  the  last  session 
of  the  Thirtieth  Congress  (1849-50),  a  law  was  passed 
authorizing  such  an  establishment ;  and  in  accordance 
with  its  provisions  Lieutenant  Davis  was  appointed  by 
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the  Secretary  of  the  I^avy,  Hon.  William  B.  Preston, 
to  superintend  it.  In  this  undertaking  were  encountered 
some  formidable  obstacles  to  success ;  but  all  were  at 
length  overcome  by  energy  and  perseverance ;  and  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  once  established,  not  only  fulfilled 
all  the  purposes  contemplated  in  its  creation,  but  fostered 
and  stimulated  the  mathematical  and  astronomical  abili- 
ty of  the  country  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  names  of 
Pierce,  Chauvenet,  Walker,  Winlock,  Runkle,  Bartlett, 
Wright,  and  Newcomb,  are  necessarily  associated  with 
the  success  of  an  undertaking  which  their  genius  and 
labors  so  materially  assisted  to  perfect.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  this  work,  which,  from  its  nature,  must  be 
xegai'ded  as  a  fair  exponent  of  the  science  of  the  country, 
was  everywhere  abroad  received  with  unqualified  ap- 
proval Lieutenant  Davis,  having  triumphantly  organ- 
ized the  Ephemeris,  retained  his  position  as  Superin- 
tendent for  seven  years,  and  during  that  time,  besides 
the  duty  of  administration,  occupied  himself  in  prepar- 
ing a  translation  of  Gauss'  "  Theoria  Motus,"  (published 
in  Oambiidge,  1857,)  as  well  as  treatises  on  "  Mechanical 
Quadratures,"  the  computation  of  a  planetary  orbit,  and 
other  mathematical  tracts. 

In  1854,  Davis  received  his  commission  as  com- 
mander, and  in  1856,  at  his  own  request,  prompted  by 
a  desire  to  renew  the  regular  duties  of  his  profession,  a 
love  of  which  he  had  never  relinquished  during  his  sci- 
entific pursuits,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
sloop-of-vrar  St.  Mary,  to  cruise  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. — 
Professor  Winlock,  United  States  Navy,  having  been 
named  to  succeed  him  as  Superintendent  of  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  he  sailed  for  Aspinwall,  and  joined  his  ship  at 
Panama  in  the  autumn  of    1856.    During  this  cruise, 
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Commander  Davis  received  tlie  capitulation  of  General 
Walker,  while  besieged  by  the  allied  armies  of  Central 
America,  in  the  town  of  Kivas,  and  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tremest  necessity.  He  also  took  possession,  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  of  Jarvis  and  I^ew  ISTantucket 
Islands,  in  the  remote  Pacific,  and  cruised  for  some  time 
on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  at  that  time,  as  usual, 
distracted  by  civil  wars. 

After  commanding  the  St.  Mary  for  two  years  and 
a  half,  Commander  Davis  returned  home  from  his  sixth 
cruise,  and  resumed  the  superintendence  of  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  in  which  ofilee  he  remained  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion. 

Immediately  upon  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
the  Government  and  the  Navy  Department  perceived  the 
urgent  necessity  of  calling  to  their  aid  the  counsels  of 
experienced  otScers,  in  deciding  questions  of  immediate 
practical  importance,  and  in  forming  plans  for  futui'e 
conduct. 

In  May,  1861,  Commodore  Davis  was  ordered  to 
Washington  on  duty  connected  vdth  the  efficiency  and 
discipline  of  the  Naval  service,  and  at  about  the  same 
time  was  appointed  member  of  two  boards.  On  one 
of  these  he  was  associated  with  Commodores  Paulding 
and  Smith,  with  orders  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
armored  ships  and  floating  batteries.  To  them  were  sub- 
mitted some  fifteen  or  sixteen  proposals,  of  which  they 
accepted  but  three — one  for  the  building  of  the  Monitor 
— one  for  that  of  the  Galena,  and  the  other  for  the  Iron- 
sides. The  result  showed  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of 
the  commissioners. 

The  other  board' — of  which  Captain  S.  F.  Dupont, 
United  States  Navy,  Major  (now  Major  General),  J.  G. 
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Barnard,  United  States  Engineers,  and  Prof.  A.  D. 
Baclie,  were  the  other  members — was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  not  only  the  general  "blockade  of 
the  southern  coast,  but  the  seizure  of  available  harbors 
along  it.  The  result  of  the  labors  of  this  second  boai-d, 
of  which  Commander  Davis  was  juuior  member  and 
secretary,  was  the  organization  of  several  combined 
naval  and  military  expeditions  against  southern  porta. 
Of  one  of  those,  directed  against  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina,  Captain  Dupont  was  appointed  flag-officer,  and 
Commander  Davis  his  chief  of  staff,  and  captaiD  of  the 
fleet. 

There  was  no  officer  in  the  fleet  of  more  importaace 
to  Dupont  than  Davis,  and  of  this  he  was  fully  oonscioua. 
In  his  report  from  Port  Royal,  he  says  ■  "  The  Depart- 
menj;  is  well  aware  that  all  the  aids  to  navigation  have 
been  removed,  and  the  bar  lies  ten  miles  seaward,  with 
no  features  on  the  shore  line  with  sufficient  prominence 
to  mate  any  bearing  reliable.  But  owing  to  the  skiU 
of  Commander  Davis,  the  fleet  captain,  and  Mr.  Boutellc, 
the  able  assistant  of  the  Coast  Survey,  the  channel  was 
■  immediately  found,  sounded  out,  and  buoyed."  And, 
again,  he  says  :  "  By  thi-ee  o'clock,  i  received  assurances 
from  Captain  Davis  that  I  could  send  forward  the  lighter 
transports,  those  under  eighteen  feet,  with  all  the  gun- 
boats, which  was  immediately  done."  As  before,  so  in 
the  teiTLfic  battle  that  followed,  Davis  exhibited  the 
same  skill  and  coolness  that  subsequently  distinguished 
him.  Pie  was  of  more  service  to  Dupont  in  achieving 
this  great  victory  than  half  a  dozen  gunboats. 

The  next  winter  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  ex- 
pedition sent  to  sink  the  stone  fleet  in  Charleston  harbor, 
and  block  up  the  main  channel  by  which  blockade  nm- 
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ners  evaded  our  squadron.  He  took  sixteen  old  whale- 
ships  loaded  with  stone  ;  and,  towing  them  into  the  chan- 
nel, scuttled  and  sunk  them.  This  caused  an  outcry  from 
the  people  of  Charleston,  and  provoked  a  remonstrance 
from  the  Engli  sh  Government,  which  seemed  to  be  shocked 
at  the  barbarity  of  a  nation  that  could  thus  forever,  as  it 
was  said,  destroy  a  great  seaport. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  get  these  old,  heavily-loaded 
vessels  from  Port  Eoyal  to  Charleston,  and  sink  them  in 
the  right  spot ;  but  a  better  man  could  not  have  been 
found  to  perform  the  labor  than  Davis,  who,  from  1842 
to  1849,  was  chief  of  a  hydrographic  party  in  the  coast 
survey,  and  who,  in  1851,  was  one  of  the  commanders 
appointed  by  the  Government,  at  the  request  of  South 
Carolina,  to  superintend  the  improvement  of  Charleston 
harbor,  in  which  work  he  was  engaged  for  several  yeara. 
No  one  knew  the  channel  better  ;  and  hence,  though  his 
present  work  stood  in  singular  contrast  to  the  one  he  was 
then  engaged  in,  his  knowledge  was  none  the  less  valu- 
able. 

A  mtness  of  this  extraordinary  scene  says :  "  It  was 
sufficently  novel  and  striking  to  satisfy  any  one.  At  half- 
past  ten  the  last  plug  was  drawn,  and  every  ship  of  the 
sixteen  was  either  sunk  or  sinking."  Konc  of  the  vessels 
wholly  disappeared  from  sight,  and  those  which  keeled 
over  farthest,  and  were  most  under  water,  had  subsided  in 
a  very  deliberate  manner.  An  impassable  line  of  wrecks 
was  thus  drawn  for  an  eighth  of  a  mile  across  the  channel. 
All  but  two  or  three  were  soon  under  water — some  on  their 
beam-ends,  some  down  by  the  head,  others  by  the  stem, 
and  the  maste,  spars,  and  rigging  of  the  thickly-crowded 
ships  were  mingled  and  tangled  in  the  greatest  confusion. 
They  did  not  long  remain  so.    The  boats  which  had  been 
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swarming  about  the  ivrecks  were  ordered  to  cut  away 
the  masts.  The  snapping  of  stays  and  shrouds,  as  one 
after  another  tumbled  into  the  sea,  sounded  like  irregular 
VoUies  of  musketry.  For  two  hours  this  work  went  on, 
while  the  heavy  boom  of  cannon  from  Fort  Sumter,  as  it 
came  down  the  bay,  sounded  a  requiem  to  the  dying 
fleet.  One  ship  out  of  the  sixteen  had  her  masts  left 
standing,  adding  by  contrast  to  the  desolation  of  the 
scene.  As  night  came  on,  this  was  set  on  fire,  and  blazed 
up  over  the  waters  of  the  bay  like  a  funeral  pyre.  The 
rebels  from  Sumter,  Moultrie,  and  Sullivan's  Island,  could 
see  what  was  going  on,  but  were  powerless  to  prevent  it, 
and  could  only  vent  their  indignation  in  unavailing  curses. 

A  witness  of  the  operation  said,  "An  effort  to  block- 
ade a  tidal  harbor  like  this  presented  a  wholly  new  prob- 
lem, which  was  worked  out  by  Captain  Davis,  with 
great  ingenuity  and  scientific  skill." 

In  the  following  January,  Davis  was  sent  by  Dupont 
with  some  ten  vessels,  accompanied  by  three  transports, 
which  carried  twenty-four  hundred  men,  to  flank  Fort 
Pulaski,  by  the  Little  Tybee  river.  On  the  26th  he 
passed  the  fort,  the  commander  of  which  was  so  taken 
by  surprise  to  find  vessels  on  that  side  of  him,  that  he  did 
not  even  fire  upon  them.  The  telegraph  wires  were  cut 
leading  to  the  city,  and  all  the  surveys  and  examinations 
made,  necessary  to  form  a  conclusion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  seizing  Wilmington  Island. 

WhUe  he  was  engaged  in  tlus  work.  Commodore 
Tatnall,  with  five  rebel  steamers,  attempted  to  pass  down 
the  river  to  the  fort.  Davis  at  once  opened  fire  upon  them, 
and,  after  a  half  hour's  engagement,  drove  two  off.  The 
other  three  succeeded  in  reaching  Pulaski.  In  two  or 
three  hours  the  latter  returned  and  renewed  the  attack, 
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and  tliougli  there  was  heavy  firing,  owing  to  the  interven- 
tion of  the  banks  of  the  river  which  separated  the  vessels, 
but  little  damage  was  dona 

Early  in  the  following  month  he  accompanied 
Dupont  on  an  expedition  against  Fort  Clinton,  and 
Femandina,  Florida,  which  were  captured  with  little 
■fighting. 

In  March,  1862,  Captain  Davis  was  detached  from 
the  Sonth  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  and  in  April 
ordered  to  relieve  Flag-Officer  Foote,  and  assume  the 
command  of  the  Mississippi  flotilla.  He  entered  upon 
this  duty  on  the  9th  of  May.  On  the  following  morning, 
May  10th,  he  gained  the  naval  victory  off  Fort  Pillow. 

Soon  after  daylight,  the  mortar-boats  were  towed 
down  to  open  on  Fort  Wright,  and  had  hardly  taken  their 
positions,  when  the  rebel  ram,  Louisiana,  appeared  round 
a  point  below,  accompanied  by  four  other  gunboats,  and 
made  for  the  Cincinnati,  which  wag  in  advance.  The 
ram  endeavored  to  run  tlie  latter  down ;  but  the  cap- 
tain tunied  the  vessel's  head,  so  that  his  powerful  antag- 
onist, instead  of  striking  him,  came  fairly  alongside, 
when  the  former  opened  his  batteries  ;  and,  drawing  his 
pistol,  coolly  shot  the  rebel  pilot  dead  at  hia  wheel.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  he  himself  was  struck  on  the 
shoulder  by  a  musket-ball,  and  severely  wounded.  The 
opposing  crews,  now  in  close  proximity,  opened  a  fierce 
fire  of  small  arms,  while  shouts  and  curses  helped  to  swell 
the  din  and  tumult.  The  next  moment  the  Cincinnati 
opened  her  steam  batteries,  which  sent  a  cloud  of  hiding, 
scalding  vapor  into  the  rebel  vessel,  clearing  her  decks 
instantaneously,  and  causing  her  to  haul  off  in  constemar 
tion.  Three  other  boats  now  joined  in  the  attack,  and 
among  them  the  MaUory ;  but  before  she  could  inflict 
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any  damage,  the  St.  Louis,  obeying  Davis'  signal,  came 
down  on  her  under  full  headway,  and,  striking  her  amid- 
ships, cut  her  almost  in  two,  sending  her  to  the  bottom 
with  most  of  her  crew.  The  rest  of  Davis'  fleet  now  came 
up,  and  a  close,  fierce  conflict  followed,  in  which  the  firing 
was  so  rapid,  that  the  loud  explosions  seemed  like  one 
continued  report.  In  a  few  minutes,  there  came  out  of  the 
clouds  of  rolling  and  enfolding  smoke  a  report  louder  than 
the  explosion  of  cannon.  A  rebel  gunboat  had  blown 
up,  and  in  a  few  moments  went  to  the  bottom,  leaving 
only  scattered  Segments,  covered  with  struggling  swim- 
mers, to  t«ll  where  she  had  gone  down.  But  a  short 
interval  elapsed,  when  there  came  out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
sulphurous  cloud,  another  report,  telling  that  another 
rebel  vessel  had  gone  to  join  her  consort  Davis,  on  the 
flagship  Benton,  directed  every  movement — mating  no 
mistake  fi:om  first  to  last.  He  handled  his  fleet  amid  all 
this  confusion  and  obscurity,  with  a  coolness  and  sagacity 
that  elicited  the  warmest  _  admiration,  and  showed  that 
Foote  had  left  a  worthy  successor. 

The  action  lasted  for  an  hour ;  and,  when  it  was  over, 
the  remains  of  the  rebel  fleet  were  seen  steaming  back  to 
their  old  position. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Pillow,  Davis  passed  on 
down  to  Memphis.  He  led  the  squadron  in  the  Benton, 
which  swept  majestically  down  the  river  towards  Fort 
Eaiidolph,  that  lay  between  it  and  the  city.  As  the  fleet 
approached  it,  Davis  was  seen  pacing  his  quarter-deck 
with  a  measured  yet  impatient  step,  turning  his  eye  in 
the  direction  of  the  fort.  As  he  drew  near,  he  saw  the 
stars  and  stripes  floating  above  it — the  garrison  having 
fled  to  Memphis.  The  city  was  only  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant ;  and  yet  there  were  no  signs  of  the  enemy,  except  the 
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smoke  and  flames  along  tlie  shore,  arising  from  the  burn- 
ing cotton,  which  they  had  set  on  fire  to  prevent  its  fall- 
ing into  our  hands.  At  a  little  after  four  oVlock,  as  he 
swung  around  a  bend,  he  saw  ahead  the  rebel  steamer- 
transport  Sovereign.  The  next  moment  an  eighty-four- 
pound  shot  passed  over  her  to  bring  her  to.  She  not 
obeying  the  summons,  Davis  said  :  "  Fire  again,  Captain 
Phelps ;  bring  her  to."  The  Benton  now  fired  nine  shots 
in  rapid  succession,  when  the  Sovereign,  unhurt,  swept 
around  a  bend,  and  was  lost  to  view.  The  tug  Spitfire  start- 
ed in  pursuit ;  and,  after  a'l  exciting  chase,  overhauled  and 
captured  her.  Davis,  in  the  mean  time,  kept  steadily  on 
with  the  fleet ;  and,  a  little  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, came  in  iiill  view  of  Memphis,  the  lights  of  which 
could  be  seen  twinkling  along  the  banlcs.  He  then  sig- 
nalled to  anchor ;  and  the  vessels  soon  lay  gently  sleeping 
on  the  bosom  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  a  beautiful  night ; 
the  air  was  mild  and  balmy,  and  the  moon  sailed  quietly 
above  amid  her  islands  of  stars.  In  the  mean  time  the 
transports  landed  troops  on  the  Ai-kansas  shore,  to  serve 
as  pickets  during  the  night,  while  the  men  slept  beside 
their  guns,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  receive  the 
enemy,  should  he  venture  on  a  night  attack.  The  quiet, 
however,  remained  unbroken  until  midnight,  when  a 
bright  light  was  seen  down  the  river,  near  the  Tennes- 
see shore,  where  a  rebel  tug,  which,  having  got  so  hard 
aground,  it  was  found  impossible  to  heave  otf,  had  been 
set  on  fire  by  the  crew,  and  now  blazed  brightly  up  in 
the  darkness. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Davis,  from  the  Ben- 
ton, which  was  lying  only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Mem- 
phis, cast  his  eye  towards  the  city,  glittering  in  the  early 
rays  of  an  unclouded  sun,  and  saw  the  bluffs  black  with 
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citizens,  who  at  that  early  hour  had  come  forth  to  wit- 
ness the  battle  that  they  knew  was  soon  to  come  off. 

A  little  before  sis,  several  dark  gunboats  were  seen 
coming  around  the  bend  below.  A  few  minutes  later, 
and  Davis  issued  his  orders :  "All  hands  to  quartera !" 
and  soon  the  entire  fleet  (Davis,  in  the  Benton,  leading 
the  van)  slowly  advanced.  Eight  rebel  rams,  commanded 
by  Commodore  Montgomery,  steamed  boldly  up  to  meet 
him,  while  tlie  shore  was  lined  witli  thousands  of  spec- 
tators, gazing  with  breathless  interest  on  the  exciting 
spectacle.  The  "  Little  Rebel,"  as  she  came  opposite  the 
city,  fired  the  first  shot,  to  which  the  Benton  replied. 
A  moment  later,  and  another  of  her  heavy  shot  went 
booming  along  the  Mississippi,  and  then  the  conflict 
opened.  In  the  midst  of  the  heavy  firing,  down  came 
Colonel  Ellet,  with  the  two  rams  Queen  of  the  "West 
and  Monarch ;  and,  passing  through  the  fleet  under  a  full 
head  of  steam,  drove  straight  on  the  rebel  boats.  The 
hostile  rams  now  dashed  furiously  into  each  other,  while 
the  guns  of  the  other  vessels  poured  in  their  heavy  shot 
and  shells.  Swift-rolling  clouds  shut  out  the  morning 
sun,  and  out  of  their  involving  folds  came  the  crash 
of  colliding  vessels,  and  cries  and  shouts  of  men,  In  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes  it  was  aU  over.  The  General 
Beauregard  and  Little  Rebel  were  blown  up,  the  Gen- 
eral Lovell  sent  to  the  bottom,  while  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
was  clapping  on  all  steam  to  escape  destruction  in  flight. 

Davis,  the  victory  being  won,  now  pressed  after  the 
fleeing  enemy,  chasing  him  for  ten  miles  dovvn  the  river. 
One  vessel  after  another  was  captured,  until  the  Van 
Dom  alone  was  left  of  the  entire  rebel  squadron  that 
moved  so  confidently  to  battle  scarce  an  hour  before. 
She  escaped  only  by  her  superior  speed. 
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It  was  a  great  victory,  and  Mempliis  now  lay  at  tlie 
mercy  of  Davis,  and  soon  the  national  flag  was  waving 
above  it, 

A  few  days  after,  lie  received  tlie  news  of  tlie  cap- 
ture of  two  batteries  at  the  St,  Charles,  sixty  miles  tip 
the  White  River,  by  a  portion  of  his  fleet  under  Captain 
Kelty. 

The  steamer  Mound  City  had  her  steam-drum  ex- 
ploded in  the  fight,  and  blew  up,  killing  ^md  woundii^ 
over  a  hundred  and  fifty,  out  of  a  crew  of  a  hundred 
and  seventy-five.  Davis,  in  reporting  the  victory  to  the 
Department,  says : 

The  victory  at  St.  Charles,  which,  has  probably  given  as  the  commarid 
of  Wliito  River,  and  secured  my  communicatioii  with  Uenei'al  Curtis,  would 
be  iinaHoyed  with  regret,  but  for  the  fatal  accident  to  the  ateam-drum  and 
heater  of  the  Mound  City.    *    «    * 

After  the  esploaion  took  place,  the  wounded  men  were  shot  by  the  enemy 
while  in  the  water,  and  the  boats  of  the  Conestoga,  Lexington,  and  St. 
Louis,  which  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  scalded  and  drovvning  men  of 
the  Mound  City,  were  fired  into,  both  with  great  guna  and  muskets,  and 
were  disabled,  and  one  of  them  forced  on  shore  to  prevent  sinking.  The 
forts  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Joseph  Fry,  late  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  who  is  now  a  prisoner  and  wounded. 

The  Department  and  the  country  will  contrast  these  barhaiities  of  a 
savage  enemy,  with  the  humane  cEforta  made  by  our  own  people  to  rescue 
the  wounded  and  disabled,  under  sunilar  circumstances,  in  the  engagement 
of  the  6th  instant. 

Several  of  the  poor  fellows  who  expired  shortly  after  the  engagement, 
expressed  their  wiilingness  to  die,  when  they  were  toid  that  the  victory  was 
oars, 

Davis  now  kept  on  down  to  Vicksburg,  where  he  met 
Farragut,  who  had,  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet,  run  the 
batteries  from  below.  With  him  he  planned  an  expe- 
dition up  the  Yazoo,  to  procure  cori'ect  information  con- 
cerning the  obstructions  and  the  defences  of  the  river. 
The  Carondelet  and  Tyler,  with  the  ram  Queen  of  the 
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West,  composed  tlie  vessels,  "but  tliey  liad  entered  the  river 
only  a  short  distance,  when  they  encountered  the  rebel 
ram  Arkansas  coming  down.  Their  shots  had  scarcely  her- 
alded her  approach,  when  she  appeai'ed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  stream,  steering  straight  for  Vieksbnrg,  although  her 
course  lay  right  through  the  combined  squadron.  Guns 
opened  on  her  from  every  side,  but  she  passed  on  unhurt, 
and  anchored  safely  under  the  batteries,  much  to  the  cha- 
grin of  Fari'agut  and  Davis.  The  Benton  pursued  after; 
but,  as  Davis  said,  "  at  her  usual  snail's  pace,  which  rendera 
any  thing  like  pursuit  ludicrous."  He,  however,  attacked 
the  batteries,  maintaining  the  bombardment  for  half  an 
hour.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  he  renewed  "the 
attack  with  Farragut  on  board — ^his  object  at  this  time 
being  to  reconnoitre  the  rebel  works. 

Farragut  now  determined  to  run  the  batteries  again, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  joining  the  rest  of  his  squad- 
ron below,  and  destroying  the  ram  Arkansas  'in  his 
passage.  In  the  mean  time,  to  cover  the  movement,  Davis 
steamed  up,  and  again  engaged  the  batteries. 

The  attempt  to  destroy  the  ram  having  failed,  Porter, 
in  the  Essex,  determined  to  try  his  hand  on  her,  and  the 
nest  morning,  shortly  after  daylight,  started  on  his  peril- 
ous mission,  while  Davis  diverted  the  rebel  fire  on  him- 
self, by  moving  boldly  against  the  upper  batteries. 

This  attempt  also  failed,  and,  Farragut  having  gone 
down  the  river,  followed  by  General  "Williams  with  the 
army,  Davis  abandoned  his  position  before  Vicksburg 
as  useless  and  untenable,  and  moved  up  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Yazoo  Elver.  He  here  sent  out  an  expedition 
under  Captain  Phelps,  which  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  fort  at  Haines'  Bluff,  and  capturing  its  guns. 

With  his  force  now  materially  reduced  by  sickness. 
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ie  moved  up  tlie  river  to  Helena,  to  close  up  his  lines, 
now  too  extended,  to  open  again  the  sources  of  com- 
munication and  supply,  and  resume  his  conjunction  vrith 
the  army. 

During  this  time,  Davis  was  occasionally  Flag- 
Officer,  Commodore,  and  Acting  Eear-Admiral  of  the 
naval  forces,  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
sending  off  expeditions  here,  and  cooperating  with  the 
army  there,  imtil  autumn.  In  July  of  the  same  year.  Com- 
modore Davis  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  ISTavigation.  After  having  effected  the 
transfer  of  the  Mississippi  flotilla  from  the  army  to  the 
navy,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  he 
returned  to  Washington  in  November,  1862,  and  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office,  in  which  he  remained 
until  the  spring  of  1865. 

On  the  7th  Feb.,  1863,  Commodore  Davis  received  a 
vote  of  thanks  from  Congress,  for  his  services  in  the 
war;  and,  on  the  same  day,  was  commissioned  Kear- 
Admiral  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  He  also  received  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  services  from  the  legislature  of  his  native 
state. 

In  Ma,y,  1865,  Admiral  Davis  was  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  the  National  Observatory,  a  position  which 
he  now  holds. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Ligbt^House  Board,  chair- 
man of  the  Permanent  Commission  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  chairman  of  a  Joint  Commission  of  Officers 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  on  Harbor  Obstructions. 

He  is  also  one  of  the  United  States  commissioners 
of  Boston  harbor,  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  a  member  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the   National 
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Academy  of  Sciences,  Although  it  seems  hard  to  take 
a  commander  from  active  service,  in  which  he  is  wimiing 
distinction,  and  confine  him  to  shore  duty,  whUe  his 
companions  in  arms  are  winning  fame,  yet,  men  of 
marked  ability  must  be  had  at  the  head  of  affah's,  and 
personal  preferences  yield  to  the  public  good.  As  I 
remarked,  there  were  many  afloat  to  whom  our  v 
could  be  trusted  without  fear,  yet,  there  were  few  pos- 
sessing the  scientific  attainments  of  Admiral  Davis,  or 
those  qualities  so  much  needed  in  the  successful  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  at  "Washington, 
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COMMANDER  HOMEK  C.  BLAKE. 


THAMAKORDIlfABYVlCTOET. — BLiKS's  ITATITITI 
OOMMUBIOATION    01 


It  is  a  curious  fact,  in  our  naval  history,  that  a  com- 
mander never  lost  a  vessel  in  an  engagement  not  only 
witliOTit  being  acquitted  of  all  blame,  but  absolutely 
winning  laurels  by  his  misfortuna  The  manner  in  which 
he  fought  his  ship,  the  heroism  he  displayed,  and  the 
desperate  nature  of  the  contest,  made  the  defeat,  by  the 
great  example  it  furnished,  worth  as  much  to  the  coun- 
try  and  the  navy  as  a  victory  would  have  been. 
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Thus  Lawrence,  crying  ont  on  the  verge  of  death, 
"  Don't  give  up  tlie  ship,"  although  victory  was  hopeless, 
famished  a  motto  that  has  been  woi'th  moi'e  than  a 
dozen  victories  to  the  Navy. 

Porter,  standing  on  the  deck  of  his  shattered 
vessel,  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso,  with  his  colors 
struck,  was  a  hero  greater  than  any  ordinary  victory 
could  have  made  him,  while  the  example  he  set  of  how 
an  American  commander  should  fight  his  ship,  has 
awakened  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  our  commandere  that 
will  exert  a  powerful  influence  as  long  as  our  navy 
exists.  The  same  is  true  of  the  gallant  Blake,  carrying 
his  frail  vessel  into  a  hopeless  combat,  and  then  fighting 
her  till  she  was  a  wreck  and  fast  sinking. 

HoMBB  0.  Blake  was  bom  in  Dutchess  County,  New 
York  State,  on  the  1st  day  of  February,  1823.  His 
fathei''s  name  was  Elisha  Blake,  and  his  mother's  Meiilla 
Crane.  When  he  was  but  a  year  old,  his  father  moved 
into  what  was  then  considered  the  far  West,  Ohio,  and 
settled  in  that  section  called  the  Western  Reserve,  Here 
he  grew  up  from  boyhood,  attending  the  schools  common 
to  that  part  of  the  country,  and  laboring  at  intervals,  as 
the  youth  of  that  time  around  tjm  were  accustomed  to  do. 

Through  the  influence  of  friends,  he,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  March  2d,  1840,  received  the  appointment  of 
midshipman.  In  the  following  December,  he  joined 
the  Constellation  frigate,  and  in  her  made  a  cruise  round 
the  world.  A  mere  lad,  the  change  from  a  secluded  life 
in  a  remote  town  in  the  West,  to  the  wide  field  opened 
before  him  in  this  extended  cruise,  could  not  hare  been 
greater,  and  it  matured  him  fast.  Active,  alert,  and 
always  ready  for  any  duty,  he  showed  at  the  outset  that 
he  had  chosen  the  profession  for  which  he  was  designed. 
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His  ftist  voyage  lasted  for  over  tiiree  years,. and  he 
did  not  reacli  tome  until  1844,  In  that  time  he  had 
become  a  man,  having  lived  twice  three  years  in  ex- 
perience. 

When  the  Constellation  reached  China,  all  communi- 
cation was  cut  oJf  between  the  spot  where  the  vessels 
anchored  and  Canton.  But  it  was  all-important  that 
this  should  be  kept  open ;  and  the  duty  of  doing  this 
was  committed  to  young  Blake,  who,  in  an  open  boat, 
with  only  twelve  men,  performed  it  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  his  commander.  At  this  time,  the  price  of  an 
Englishman's  head  was  a  thousand  dollars,  and  as  the 
Chinamen  were  not  very  scrupulous  what  kind  of  head 
they  brought  to  market,  and  no  one  could  distinguish 
between  that  of  an  Englishman  and  an  American,  it 
required  the  utmost  care  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  young  midshipman  to  keep  his  head  from  going  into 
their  basket. 

On  his  return,  he  was  allowed  only  a  short  furlough, 
in  which  to  visit  his  friends ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  was 
ordered  to  join  the  sloop-of-war  Preble,  about  to  sail  for 
the  coast  of  Africa.  He  remained  for  a  year  on  this 
inhospitable  coast,  engaged  in  the  ai'duous,  annoying, 
and  often  dangerous  duty  of  suppressing  the  slave-trade. 

On  his  return  from  this  cruise,  he  entered  the  United 
I^^aval  School,  to  add  scientific  to  his  practical 
,  and  thus  enable  him  to  make  the  latter 
broader  in  its  application,  and  enlarge  the  field  of  his 
future  influence. 

Here  he  showed  the  same  devotion  to  study  that 
he  had  to  practical  duties,  and  the  same  facility  in  mas- 
tering whatever  he  undertook.  Having  completed  his 
education,  for  which  his  four  years  of  actual  service  had 
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been  an  admirable  preparation,  lie  graduated  in  1846, 
as  passed  inidsbipman.  Six  years  of  practical  and  scien- 
tific training  seems  a  long  time  before  one  passes  tlie 
the  threshold  of  his  profession,  but  none  too  long  to  make 
the  aeeompliahed  officers  we  need  in  the  navy. 

The  war  in  Mexico  now  breaMng  out,  young  Blake, 
ambitious  of  distinction,  applied  for  active  service,  and 
was  attached  to  his  old  vessel,  the  sloop-of-war  Preble, 
and  sent  to  the  coast  of  California.  He  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  different  vessel  and  a  destination  which  placed 
him  more  directly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  army,  where  the 
hard  fighting  was  expected  to  take  place.  As  a  rule, 
ofiieers  do  not  like  sloops-of-war.  In  the  first  place,  they 
are  too  small  to  perform  any  great  work,  while  their 
armament  makes  them  top-heavy,  and  anything  but 
pleasant  craft  to  be  in  in  a  heavy  sea! 

His  duties  were  various  on  the  coast  of  California, 
but  furnished  no  opportunity  for  distinguishing  himself. 

In  the  mean  time  the  war  drew  to  a  close,  and  in 
1848  the  Preble  was  detached  from  that  station,  and 
ordered  to  the  East  Indies.  But  scarcely  had  the  vessel, 
after  her  long  voyage,  reached  Canton,  when  Blake's 
health  became  so  feeble  that  he  was  unfit  for  duty.  There 
seeming  to  be  no  prospect  of  recovering  on  board  the 
sloop  and  in  that  unfavorable  climate,  he  was  permitted 
to  return  home. 

He  was  now  employed  for  a  short  time  on  shore  in 
the  coast  survey. 

But,  in  1850,  we  find  him  again  afioat  in  the  frigate 
Karitan,  bound  once  more  for  the  Pacific.  He  did  not, 
however,  complete  his  cruise  in  her,  but  was  transferred 
to  the  sloop-of-war  St.  Mary.  In  this  vessel  he  kept  on 
to  the  China  Seas,  and  so  home  by  way  of  the  Cape  of 
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Good  Hope — thus,  in  about  nine  years,  making  tliree 
voyages  around  tie  world. 

In  1856,  lie  again  joined  tlie  Karitan  frigate,  and 
sailed  for  the  coast  of  Brazil.  THs  vessel  formed  a  part 
of  tlie  Paraguay  expedition.  The  expedition  was  de- 
void of  interest ;  but  a  little  incident  occurred,  while 
Blake's  vessel  lay  at  Rio  ^^^i^i^o,  which  would  have 
been  forgotten  had  it  not  been  related  by  one  of  the 
Russian  ofBcers,  who  visited  our  country  a  short  time 
since,  and  were  received  with  so  much  display  in  New 
York.  Several  English  and  French  men-ofwar  were 
in  the  port  of  Rio  Janeiro  at  the  same  time  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  was  there.  Soon  after,  the  Russian 
ship-of-war  Diana  came  into  harbor— one  of  the  vessels 
that  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  repulse  of  the  English 
and  French  on  the  Asiatic  coast.  One  day,  some  ten  or 
twelve  of  her  crew  came  ashore  on  leave,  and  were  walk- 
ing leisurely  along,  when  they  were  suddenly  set  upon 
by  a  large  party  of  French  and  English  sailors.  Near  by, 
a  group  of  American  officers  were  standing,  spectators  of 
the  scene.  The  Russians  were  getting  badly  beaten, 
when  one  of  the  officers  stepped  quickly  forward  amid 
the  combatants,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword,  soon 
turned  the  scale,  so  that  the  Russian  sailors  .came  off 
victors.  It  was  only  a  passing  incident,  forgotten  by 
that  officer  the  next  hour,  and  never  perhaps  recalled 
again,  till,  five  or  six  years  after,  it  was  told  by  a  Russian 
officer  on  our  own  soil,  to  show  the  friendly  relations 
that  existed  between  the  two  nations.  Forgotten  by  us, 
it  had  been  repeated  in  the  Russian  navy,  and  made 
every  sailor  who  heard  it  our  fast  friend.  That  officer 
was  Homer  C.  Blake. 

On  his  return  from  this  cruise,  in  1857,  he  was  em- 
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ployed  for  a  while  on  shore  duty.  He  was  then  again 
sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  returning  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  next  year. 

For  twenty  years  Blake  had  now  .been  almost  con- 
stantly afloat,  enriching  hia  experience  "by  almost  every 
species  of  navigation,  tUl  he  was  fit  to  command  any 
vessel,  yet  apparently  without  any  prospect  of  reaching 
the  grade  of  captain  until  he  should  be  almost  old 
enough  to  be  put  on  the  retired  list. 

But  the  election  of  1860  precipitated  the  long- 
threatened  collision  between  the  North  and  South  ;  and 
when,  in  1861,  the  war  actually  broke  out,  Blake  applied 
for  active  duty.  No  doubt  or  vacillation  disturbed  him 
in  choosing  the  course  he  should  take.  His  sword  and 
his  life  he  wished  to  cast  together,  if  need  be,  to  sustain 
the  old  flag  he  had  sailed  under  in  every  sea  on  the 
globe,  and  whose  folds  had  been  his  protection  in  nearly 
every  harbor  of  the  world. 

He  was  first  ordered  to  the  Sabine,  which  was  em- 
ployed on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina.  This  vessel 
formed  a  part  of  the  Poi-t  Royal  expedition ;  but,  being 
detained  in  rescuing  the  crew  of  the  Governor,  during 
a  violent  storm,  she  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  take  part 
in  the  engagement.  The  Sabine  being  soon  withdrawn 
from  thi»  station,  and  employed  on  recruiting  duty, 
Blake,  who  could  not  brook  such  a  tame  employment 
amid  the  vast  preparations  for  deadly  combat  going  on 
around  him  on  every  side,  requested  to  be  detached  from 
her  and  placed,  at  the  post  of  danger. 

He  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  R.  E>.  Cuyler, 
and,  though  the  vessel  was  not  one  which  he  would  have 
selected  for  active  service,  it  was  with  feelings  of  pride 
that  he  found  himself  in  separate  command. 
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He  was,  however,  soon  traiisferred  from  her  to  the 
command  of  the  Hatteras.  As  this  vessel  went,  with 
all  her  armament  and  her  brave  dead,  to  the  bottom,  of 
the  sea,  a  brief  description  of  her  may  not  be  out  of 
place,  especially  as  the  southern  press  called  her  an  iron- 
clad, and  the  rebel  congress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Semmes,  for  sinking  so  formidable  a  ship,  and  achieving 
BUch  a  transcendent  victory. 

.She  was  originally  built  at  Wilmington,  as  a  passen- 
ger vessel  between  Gralveston  and  New  Orleans,  and  of 
^e  slightest  construction,  for  an  iron  ship.  She  was  of  a 
thousand  tons  burden,  and  drawing  but  seven  feet  of 
water. 

The  government,  which  in  its  sore  need  purchased 
everything  that  could  by  any  transmutation  be  called  a 
war  vessel,  bought  this  also,  and,  removing  the  after  cabin, 
put  an  extra  planking  on  her  slight  pine  deck,  to  enable 
it  to  bear  the  light  guns  which  were  to  be  placed  on 
board.  These  consisted  of  four  thirty-two  pounders, 
two  thirty-pounder  rifles,  and  one  twenty-pounder  rifla 
The  total  weight  of  metal  she  flung  at  a  single  broadside 
was  only  one  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds,  against  the 
Alabama's  four  hundred  and  thirty-six,  or  within  a  frac- 
tion of  a  quarter  as  much.  The  heaviest  gun  of  the 
Hatteras  was  a  32-poixnder;  the  heaviest  of  the  Alabama 
was  a  110-pounder  rifle  gun,  and  a  heavy  68,  weighing  nine 
thousand  pounds — a  gun  which  could  not  have  been  used 
on  the  Hatteras  without  knocking  her  to  pieces. 

The  Hatteras,  however,  was  strong  enough  for  ordi- 
nary blockading  duty,  to  which  she  was  ordered  off  Gal- 
veston, and  formed  a  part  of  the  fleet  under  command  of 
Commodore  Bell. 

On  Sunday,  January  11th,  in  the  afternoon,  Blake  saw 
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a  signal  from  the  flagship  Brooklyn,  directing  him  to  sail  to 
the  southward  and  eastward.  After  steaming  in  this 
direction  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  lookout  reported  a 
steamer  bearing  to  the  southward,  Blake  immediately  or- 
dered all  steam  on,  and  took  a  long  and  scrutinizing  survey 
of  the  stranger.  As  he  gradually  lessened  the  distance 
between  them,  he  saw  clearly  that  she  was  the  far-famed 
Alabama,  and  at  once,  ordered  his  vessel  cleared  for  action 
— ^being  detennined  to  close  with  her.  She  did  not  try 
to  escape,  but  kept  under  easy  way  to  decoy  the  Hatteras 
so  far  from  the  fleet  that  no  assistance  could  reach  her 
before  the  conflict  would  be  over.  Blake  knew  that  his 
frail  vessel  would  not  stand  her  fire  more  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes.  Almost  his  only  hope  therefore  in 
closing  with  her,  was,  that  he  could  carry  her  by 
boarding  before  his  ve^el  was  hopelessly  crippled. — 
Failing  in  this,  he  hoped — though  he  knew  it  was 
only  one  chance  out  of  a  thousand — to  be  able,  by  a 
lucky  shot,  to  detain  her  until  some  of  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  could  come  to  his  assistance.  Although  the 
heart  of  a  brave  commander  exults  at  the  prospect  of  an 
even-handed  encounter  with  a  foe,  it  requires  the  loftiest 
heroism  and  the  most  unselfish  patrotism  to  carry  him 
into  an  encounter  where  he  knows  that  defeat  awaits 
him.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  trying  position, 
and  it  awakens  the  deepest  sympathy  to  see  this  brave 
ofiicer  steadily  and  sternly  moving  up  to  grapple  with 
his  superior  enemy.  One  may  look  death,  but  not  de- 
feat, calmly  in  the  face.  He  had  said  in  a  private  letter 
to  one  of  his  friends,  when  going  down  to  Galveston : 
"  I  have  much  to  live  for,  but  I  could  not  be  happy  to 
purchase  my  life  mth  any  neglect  of  the  duty  I  owe 
to  my  country.     I  shall  not  seek  danger  ;  but  if  it  comes 
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I  shall  take  it  in  the  line  of  my  duty,  and  endeavor  to  do 
credit  to  myself,  family,  and  state."  That  hour  had  now- 
arrived  ;  and,  what  adds  immeasurably  to  the  interest  of 
this  combat,  the  crew  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  was  the 
Alabama  that  now  lay-to,  waiting  for  them ;  and  knew, 
moreover,  that  it  was  a  hopeless  contest  on  which  they  were 
about  to  enter.  We  all 'are  aware  how  the  hope  of  suc- 
cess braces  men  for  the  combat,  and  how  depressing  it  is 
to  enter  on  one  when  defeat  is  certain.  Blake,  fully  alive 
to  this,  scanned  the  countenances  of  his  crew  with  an 
anxious  heart  It  was  enough  for  hitn  if  he  could  leave 
a  great  example  to  those  who  should  come  after,  but 
would  the  sailors  share  his  feelings  ?  It  was  with  heroic 
pride,  therefore,  that  he  saw  every  face  calm  and  firmly  set 
for  the  struggle.  He  could  read  there  the  determination  to 
fight  while  a  plank  would  float  them,  and  then  sink  with 
their  brave  commander,  and  their  colors  flying.  No 
eulogy  on  the  latter  could  be  pronounced  so  great  as  this 
quiet,  deep  devotion  of  his  crew.  He  must  be  a  rare 
officer  who  can  win  it 

As  the  HatteraB  pressed  forward,  night  began  to 
gather  over  the  water,  and  Blake  saw  that  his  antagonist 
had  ceased  steaming  and  was  lying  "broadside  on,'' await- 
ing his  approach.  The  stranger  was  now  only  about  four 
miles  off,  and  loomed  clearly  up  in  the  darkness.  Blake, 
however,  kept  silently  on,  the  men  at  quarters  with 
strings  in  hand  and  with  ordei^  to  fire  at  the  slightest 
hostile  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  When  with- 
in seventy-five  yards,  he  hailed,  "  What  steamer  is  that  ?  " 
Back  through  the  gloom  came  the  hoarse  reply :  "  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Vixen."  Blake  then  said  he 
would  send  a  boat  aboard,  and,  turning,  gave  the  order  to 
have  one  lowered  immediately.     But  scarcely  had  the 
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boatman's  shrill  whistle  rung-  over  the  ■water,  ivhen  the 
stranger  shouted,  "  We  are  the  Confederate  steamer  Ala- 
bama," followed  instantaneously  by  a  full  broadside.  The 
darkness  had  hardly  closed  over  the  flash,  when  the  guns 
of  the  Hatteras  replied,  and  the  terrible  conflict  com- 
menced. Although  almost  within  pistol-shot,  Blake  kept 
straight  towards  the  Alabama,  knowing  that  his  only 
chance  was  to  close  with  her.  If  he  once  could  grapple 
her  firmly,  he  knew  his  brave  crew  would  sweep  her  decks 
like  a  storm.  He  at  length  got  within  thirty  yards,  when 
muskets  and  pistols  were  used,  and  he  hoped  in  a  minute 
more  to  hear  the  shout  of  his  boarders.  But  Semmes 
knew  his  advantage  too  well,  and  penetrating  Blake's 
design,  shot  ahead  with  his  swifter  craft  and  poured  in 
his  broadsides.  Blake  continued  to  hug  him  close,  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  lock  him  in  a  death  grapple,  but  in 
vain.  With  his  greater  speed  Semmes  easily  avoided  it, 
while  his  heavy  shot  was  doing  fearful  execution.  A 
barrel  of  turpentine  lay  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hold  of 
the  Hatteras,  covered  with  stores ;  and  a  shell,  entering  the 
vessel,  exploded  near  it,  setting  it  on  fire.  In  an  instant 
the  hold  was  a  mass  of  flame,  roaring  along  the  vessel's 
sides.  The  alarm  was  sounded,  and  the  firemen  sprang 
below  to  extinguish  the  fire.  Blake  in  a  moment  saw 
that  this  was  impossible,  and  ordered  the  firemen  to  re- 
turn to  their  guns.  With  the  promptness  of  men  on  drill 
they  wheeled  into  their  places,  and  began  to  load  and  fire 
cooUy  as  ever,  though  the  flames  were  coming  fiercely  up 
the  hatchways.  The  magazine  and  sheU.  room  were 
above  the  water-line,  and  constructed  of  nothing  but  thin 
pine  plank,  and  in  a  few  momenta  the  first  lieutenant  came 
on  deck  and  reported  that  the  fire  was  burning  the  bulk- 
heads.     Blake,  with  his  heroic  nature  now  thoroughly 
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arousecl,  replied:  "Never  mind — slie  won't  blow  up  for 
fifteen  minutes  yet,  and  we  must  figlit  on  if  we  aU  go  to 
the  bottom," — and  they  did  fight  on,  firing  with  a  rapidi- 
ty probably  never  before  equalled  in  a  naval  combat. 
Being  close  alongside,  no  training  of  the  guns  was  neces- 
sary, and  Blake  knew  that  he  must  tiy  to  make  up  for 
disparity  in  weight  of  metal,  by  rapid  firing,  and  so 
ordered  the  guns  to  be  fought  from  a  tight  heading  and 
not  sponged.  Before  they  v/ere  so  fouled  as  to  bo  useless, 
he  knew  the  conflict  would  be  over. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Hattera^  was  in  flames  fore  and 
ait,  her  walking-beam  was  shot  away,  her  port  wheel 
smashed  to  fragments,  her  decks  a  mass  of  splinters,  and 
the  brave  vessel  a  hopeless  wreck.  Blake  stood  amid  the 
ruins  around  him  calm  and  collected — determined  that 
the  flag,  which  the  flashes  of  his  guns  still  revealed  flying 
above  him,  should  never  be  struck — but  the  next  moment, 
he  saw  that  his  vessel  was  fast  settling  in  the  water,  and 
firing  his  last  gun,  just  as  the  water  was  coming  on  deck, 
he,  out  of  feelings  of  humanity  for  his  brave  ci'ew,  ordered 
a  gun  fired  to  leeward,  in  token  of  surrender.  The  firing 
at  once  ceased,  and  Semmes  hailed  to  know  if  he  wanted 
help.  Blake  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  at  the  same 
time  lowered  his  own  boat  Other  boats  were  soon  in 
the  water,  and  the  entire  crew,  with  the  exception  of 
Blake,  were  safely  placed  aboard  them.  He,  with  two 
dead  men,  remained  alone  on  the  wreck  until  all  were  out 
of  her,  when  he  also  stepped  off  the  submerged  deck  mto 
a  boat  and  was  taken  on  board  the  Alabama. 

The  fight  had  lasted  leas  than  twenty  miuutes.  Scarcely 
were  the  prisoners  secured,  when  the  Hatteras,  with  a 
heavy  lurch,  went  to  the  bottom,  her  flag  still  proudly 
flymg. 
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Commodore  Bell  saw  tlie  flashes  of  the  guns  more 
than  twenty  miles  distant,  and  heard  the  rapid  explosions, 
and  immediately  sent  off  three  vessels  to  aid  the  Hatteras. 
But  utter  darkness  and  silence  soon  settled  over  the  water, 
and  they  cruised  at  random  all  night.  Next  day  they 
found  the  mastheads  of  the  Hatteras  standing  upright, 
and  out  of  water,  "  tops  and  gaves  awash,  and  the  hurri- 
cane-deck adrift."  This  told  the  story  ;  hut  whether  her 
brave  commander  and  crew  were  below  with  her,  and  this 
was  the  monument  above  their  watery  graves,  they  eould 
not  tell. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Alabama  bore  away  for  Kings- 
ton, Jamaica,  ivith  her  prisoners. 

Blake,  who  knew  that  the  short  but  terrific  cannon- 
ading of  the  two  vessels  must  have  been  heard  by  our 
fleet  off  Galveaton,  hoped  that  the  Alabama  would  be  over- 
hauled and  captured,  and  every  day  scanned  the  waters 
with  an  anxious  eye.  But  no  help  came,  and  in  nine 
days  the  crippled  pirate  reached  port.  The  British 
steamer  Greyhound  was  in  the  harbor  at  the  time,  and, 
when  she  heard  that  the  Alabama  had  arrived,  the  band 
struck  up  "Dixie's  Land."  Blake,  who  was  chafing  under 
his  captivity,  could  not  brook  this  fresh  insult,  and  imme- 
diately sent  the  foUoiving  note  to  the  commander  of 
that  vessel 

'Vnn™7T/24, 1863. 

"  To  the  Commander  of  H.  E.  M.  sJip  GreyJwwid  : 

"  Lieutenant- Oomiaander  H.  0.  Blake,  of  the  United  States  H"avy,  pre- 
sents hia  compliments  to  the  Commander  of  IL  B.  M,  ship  Greybound,  and 
desires  to  learn  whether  or  not  he  may  ooDsider  the  playing  of  '  Dixie's 
Land'  by  the  band  of  the  Greybound,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Confederate 
steamer  Alabama,  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  instant,  as  a  mark  of  disrespect 
to  the  United  States  Govemraent,  or  its  officers  who  were  prisoners  on  board 
the  Alabama,  at  the  period  indicated.  Lieutenant-Commander  H.  0.  Blake 
respectfnlly  requests  an  early  response. 

'^United  Statm  Oonaulate,  Jamaka." 
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To  this  the  former  returned  the  annexed  handsome, 
frank,  and  satisfactory  reply. 

"Oommaader  Hickley,  E.N.,  presents  his  compliments  to  Lientenant- 
Oommander  Blaise,  U,  S.  H.,  and  li^  to  sicqiifuiit  him  that  on  the  eyening  iu 

question  he  was  on  boai'dtUe  A ,  diaingwith  Captain  Orooroft.    Shortly 

after  the  time  of  the  officer  of  the  guard  reporting  the  Alabama's  arrival,  he 
heard  the  drums  and  flfes  ot  H,  M.  9.  Greyhound  playing,  among  other  tunes, 
the  tune  of 'Disie'a  Land.'  He  immediately  repaired  on  hoard,  caasing 
other  national  tunes  to  be  played,  among  which  was  the  United  States 
national  air,  and  severely  reprimanded  the  inconsiderate  yoiing  officer  who 
had  ordered  'Dixie's Land'  to  be  played,  calling  for  his  reasons,  and  writing 
and  forwai'ding  them  forthwith,  with  his  report  to  Oomraodoro  Hugh  Duiilop, 
O.B.,  who  severely  reprimanded  the  officer, 

"  As  the  officer  in  question  had  no  idea  that  any  U.  S.  officer  or  man  was 
on  hoard  the  AJabama,  it  must  be  evident  to  Lieutenant-Commander  Blake 
that  no  insult  was  intended. 

"  ff.  M.  8.  Greylioundt  Port  Eoydl,  Jamaiea,  January  ^i^  1863." 

Semmes  treated  Blate  and  the  prisoners  with  gene- 
rosity, but  said  to  another  officer  that  Blake  had  "more 
d — d  assurance  than  any  man  he  ever  saw,"  to  attack 
such  a  vessel  as  the  Alabama  with  the  Hatteraa.  But 
weak  as  the  latter  was,  she,  in  the  short,  unequal  contest, 
so  severely  handled  the  rebel  craft,  that  she  had  to  remain 
for  a  long  time  in  port  to  be  fit  for  sea  again,  the  repairs 
costing  186,000  in  gold. 

Semmes,  however,  was  highly  complimented  by  his 
Government,  and  his  conduct  commended  to  the  notice 
of  Congress.  Blake  might  say,  with  Paul  Jones,  who, 
when  he  heard  that  Captain  Pearson,  of  the  Serapis, 
had  been  made  a  knight,  after  the  battle  with  him, 
remarked :  "  If  I  ever  catch  him  at  sea  again  I'U  make 
a  lord  of  him." 

Though  Blake  lost  his  vessel,  he  broke  up  Semmes' 
plans,  which,  if  cai'ried  out,  would  have  caused  us  more 
damage  than  the  loss  of  a  dozen  such  vessels  as  the 
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Hatteras.  He  was  sliorfc  of  provisious  and  coal,  aud  in- 
tended to  supply  iimself  with  these  from  some  of  our 
merchant  steamers  off  Galveston,  and  then  run  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  fall  in  with  and  capture 
Banks'  expedition. 

But,  however  these  plans  might  have  resulted,  the 
noble  example  set  by  Blake  and  his  crew  was  worth  more 
than  many  such  vessels.  A  great  example  of  self-devo- 
tion lives  forever,  and  this  brave,  hopeless  attack  of  the 
Alabama  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  naval  hei'oism 
is  recorded.  Ever  present  to  a  commander's  mind,  he 
cannot  shrink  from  any  contest,  however  hopeless,  when 
Ms  country's  good  req^uires  it. 

Blake's  crew  showed  their  appreciation  of  his  conduct, 
by  sending  a  petition  to  the  Department,  asking  that  the 
steamer  Eutaw  might  be  given  him,  and  they  be  allowed 
to  cruise  affeerthe  Alabama,  They  say  :  "  We  assure  you, 
that  if  it  could  be  understood  that  a  steamer  was  actu- 
ally fitting  out,  tinder  our  able  commander,  hundreds  of 
seamen  now  lost  to  the  service  would  be  eager  to  en- 
list." *  *  *  And  again;  "It  took  the  Alabama 
twenty  minutes  to  sink  the  Hatteras.  But  if  we  once 
get  alongside  of  her  with  the  Eutaw,  and  Captain  Blake 
for  her  commander,  we  will  either  sink  or  capture  her 
in  half  that  time."  "  We  want  satisfmtion,  and  it  lies 
m  your  power  to  place  us  m  a  position  that  wM  give  us 
a  oha/nce  to  take  or  destroy  this  notorious  pirate.^'' 

It  must  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  Blake,  to  know 
how  the  crew  that  fought  this  hopeless  battle  under  him, 
longed  once  more  to  stand  on  the  same  deck  with  him, 
in  another  encounter  with  their  common  adversary.  It 
is  higher  praise  than  government  officials  can  bestow.  A 
crew  that  so   loves  and    trusts   their  commander,  will 
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never  see  tlieir  flag  struck,  wMle  tteir  guns  can  carry 

shot. 

The  Eutaw  was  given  Blake,  but,  instead  of  being 
sent  after  tlie  Alabama,  was  stationed  in  the  James 
Eiver.  Here  she  was  constantly  engaged' — now  in  par- 
tial engagements  with  tbe  enemy,  and  now  in  transport- 
ing troops. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1863,  the  rebel  press  announced 
that  a  movement  would  soon  be  made  on  their  part 
which  would  astonish  the  world.  It  actually  took  place 
on  the  34th  of  Januaiy,  1864. 

In  order  to  understand  the  object  and  result  expected 
by  this  movement,  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  with 
our  iron-clads,  we  could  go  no  further  than  "  Trent 
Reach,"  the  greatest  depth  of  water  beyond  being  twelve 
and  a  half  feet,  while  they  drew  thirteen  and  fourteen  feet; 
.  Finding  them  nseless  for  a  direct  attack  on  Richmond, 
and  the  Government  requiring  them  on  the  coast,  a 
line  of  strong  obstructions  was  thrown  across  the  river 
at  this  point.  The  iron-clad  Onondaga,  and  a  few 
wooden  gunboats,  were  left  to  prevent  the  rebels  from 
removing  them  (a  force  fully  adequate  to  the  duty,  if 
properly  nsed).  The  rebels  had  now  their  rams,  and  a 
number  of  other  vessels.  Semmes  had  returned,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  their  fleet.  Longstreet, 
with  twenty-five  thousand  men,  moved  to  the  right  of 
the  army  of  the  James ;  Lee,  to  the  left  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac ;  and  Semmes  with  his  fleet  was  to  force 
the  obstructions,  pass  down,  destroying  the  pontoons,  cut- 
ting the  connection  of  the  two  armies,  capture  City  Point, 
onr  base  of  supplies,  and  take  possession  of  the  James 
Eiver.  On  the  day  fixed,  the  rebel  fleet  came  down, 
driving    in  our  pickets,  and    commenced  the  removal 
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of  our  obstructions.  Tlie  naval  commander,  instead  of 
taking  his  vessel  to  the  protection  of  tjs  defeneee,  retired, 
and  allowed  titem  to  be  removed,  thus  leaving  a  passage 
for  tlie  rel)el  fleet.  Moat  fortunately  for  na,  two  of  the 
rebel  rams,  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  channel,  got 
aground,  thus  frustrating  the  plan  for  that  night.  The 
enemy,  however,  prepared  for  a  second  attempt  at  high 
water  the  following  night.  Blake  was  at  this  time  sta- 
tioned at  Deep  Bottom,  on  the  "  east  side,"  to  protect  the 
right  of  the  "  army  of  the  James."  On  the  morning  of 
the  25th,  the  commander  of  the  naval  division  having  been 
removed  for  his  conduct  on  the  previous  day,  Blake  took 
command  of  it.  On  going  on  board  the  Onondaga,  he 
found  her  port  propeller  disabled ;  yet,  with  her  in  this 
condition,  and  only  a  few  small  gunboats,  he  was  to  eon- 
tend  with  the  rebel  fleet.  A  false  step,  or  a  moment's 
hesitation,  would  endanger  the  safety  of  our  armies. 
Against  the  advice  of  almost  all  the  officers,  he  got  the 
Onondaga,  with  the  assistance  of  tugs,  close  to  the  ob- 
structions, and  directly  under  the  fire  of  the  rebel  bat- 
teries, and  in  such  a  position  that,  if  she  was  sunk  either 
by  the  rams  or  torpedo-boats,  as  he  expected,  she  would 
take  the  place  of  the  removed  obstmctions.  This  action 
prevented  a  second  attempt,  as  he  was  afterward  in- 
formed by  one  of  the  officers  who  was  attached  to  the 
rebel  fleet. 

A  single  extract  of  a  letter  from  Admiral  Porter  to 
him,  will  show  how  great  was  the  sei'vice  he  performed. 
The  admiral  says  :  "  Had  your  predecessor  done  as  well, 
we  should  now  be  in  possession  of  the  entire  rebel  navy, 
and  on  our  way  to  Eichmond,"  On  the  return  of  the  ad- 
miral from  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  Blake  was  continued 
in  command  of  the  iron-clads  and  naval  picket  line,  and 
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liad  tlie  pleasure  of  taking  part  in  the  engagement  which 
caused  the  fall  of  Kichmond,  and  saw  the  old  flag  assume 
its  proper  place  on  the  state  house  of  that  city. 

He  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
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COMMODORE  JOHN   A.  WINSLOW. 


— aoESEQUENT    SBBTlOaS,— 


. STEABGE    COHTEASTS.— Iff   HATTI   AHD   YVOi.' 

PAOrPlO. — BEEAKIHa    OUT    OF    Tml   EEiiELtlON,- 


[    PEESS. TAB 

■   TIKDIOATIOH, 


Often  a  man  devoted  to  a  single  calling  or  profusion 
passes  through  life  without  being  known  but  little  outside 
of  the  particular  sphere  in  which  he  moved.  The  most 
untiring  industry,  faithfulness  to  duty,  and  signal  ability, 
can,  at  the  utmost,  only  slowly  lift  him  in  mere  nominal 
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rank  or  position.  It  is  only  rarely  that  circumstances  so 
combine  as  to  allow  him  in  one  single  effort  to  show  to 
the  world  what  he  has  been  preparing  for,  or  what  he  is 
capable  of  doing.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  those 
whose  studies  and  training  look  to  outward  physical 
results, 

WiNSLOW  is  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. Although,  "for  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  naval 
service— an  accomphshed  officer — a  thorough  commander, 
and  a  man  of  great  mental  ab)iljty,  yet,  but  for  the  for- 
tunate event  that  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  Ala- 
bama, his  real  worth  would  not  have  been  known  out- 
side of  the  naval  profession. 

John  A.  "Winslow  is  a  southerner  by  hii'th,  having 
been  bom  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  November 
19th,  1811.  On  the  mother's  side,  whose  name  was 
Sarah  E.  Anerim,  he  came  from  the  celebrated  Rhett 
family  of  Charleston,  but,  on  the  father's,  from  the  best 
Massachusetts  stock,  being  the  seventh  generation  from 
John  Winslow,  brother  of  Edward  "Winslow,  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  consecrator  of  Plymouth 
Eock.  Edward  Winslow,  the  common  ancestor  of  the 
family  which  bore  such  an  important  part  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  was  from  Droutwitch, 
England,  ten  miles  from  which  the  family  seat  is  still 
found.  Edward,  his  son,  and  afterwards  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  joined  the  pilgrims  at  Leyden,  He 
had  been  just  married,  but  his  young  wife,  true  to 
the  convictions  of  duty  as  himself,  left  a  luxurious 
home  and  her  native  land,  to  encounter  the  perils  and 
hardships  of  a  wilderness,  whose  solitudes  were  broken 
only  by  the  cries  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  still  more  fear- 
ful war-whoop  of  the  savage. 
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Four  "brotliers  joined  liira  in  Plymoutli  colony,  one 
of  whom  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  renowned  com- 
modore. The  father  of  John  Winslow  was  sent  from 
Boston,  in  1807,  to  estal^lish  the  commercial  honse  of 
J.  "Winslow  &  Co.,  which  was  located  at  Wilmington. 
This  wasthe  way  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch  came 
to  be  bom  on  southern  soil. 

When  fourteen  years  of  age,  he,  with  his  elder 
brother,  was  sent  North  to  be  educated,  and  placed  under 
charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Sewall,  of  Dedhara,  to  prepare  for 
college.  The  elder  brother  subsequently  entered  college ; 
but  John's  taste  inclining  to  the  navy,  he,  after  two 
years  of  study,  entered  the  service.  He  was  now  only 
sixteen  years  old,  but  was  immediately  ordered  on  active 
duty  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  Falmouth.  He  remained 
here  for  nearly  three  years,  being  frequently  sent  on 
boat  ezpeditions  from  Cuba  against  pirates.  The  excite- 
ment and  adventure  of  this  kind  of  life  exactly  suited 
him,  and  showed  that  he  had  chosen  the  right  profession. 
In  1 829  he  brought  Poinsett  home  from  Mexico.  The  next 
year  he  returned,  and  the  year  following  was  ordered,  in 
the  same  ship,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  for  some  two 
years  or  more  he  was  engaged  in  the  ordinaiy  duties  of 
a  cruise.  He  returned  in  1833,  and  was  examined  and 
promoted  to  pj^sed  midshipman. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  he  was  now  employed  on  naval 
stations.  From  1835  to  1837  he  served  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil  in  the  Ontario  and  Erie.  In  1839  he  was  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant,  and  again  sent  to  the  coast  of  Bra- 
zil in  the  brig  Enterprise.  Keturning  from  this  station, 
he  was,  in  1843,  ordered  to  the  ateam-frigate  Missouri, 
Captain  Newton  commanding,  which,  after  being  em- 
ployed for  some  time  on  the  coasts  of  Cuba  and  Mexico, 
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was  sent  to  convey  Mr.  Cusliing,  minister  to  China,  witli 
despatches  from  President  Tyler. 

This  unfortunate  vessel,  it  is  well  known,  caught  fire 
in  the  harbor  of  Gibraltar,  and  was  burned  up.  Winslow 
was  sent  back  by  Gushing  with  despatches  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, announcing  the  catastrophe.  He  was  ordered  by 
the  Navy  Department  to  return  and  assist  in  the  remov- 
ing of  the  debris,  etc  The  wreck  was  finally  destroyed 
by^being  blown  up  with  gunpowder. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  on  shore  stations,  till 
December,  1845,  when  ho  was  ordered  on  board  the 
Cumberlaiid,  which  soon  after  sailed,  as  Commodore  Con- 
nor's flagship,  for  Mexico.  The  Mexican  War  breaking 
out,  he  was  sent,  after  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  in  a  boat 
expedition  up  the  Rio  Grande,  to  prevent  the  Mexican 
army  from  crossing  the  river,  but  which  failed  to  accom- 
plish its  object,  as  the  retreating  force  effected  a  passage 
higher  up. 

Some  time  after,  he  was  one  of  a  boat  expedition 
sent  on  shore,  fourteen  miles  from  Vera  Cruz,  to  get 
water  for  the  fleet.  The  boats  were  attacked,  when  the 
vessels  in  the  distance  opened  a  heavy  fire,  which  drove 
the  assailants  back,  so  that  water  was  obtained. 

Soon  after,  he  was  drafted  with  two  divisions  of  the 
flotilla  for  Tobasco.  Caiight  in  a  tremendous  gale  of 
wind,  the  expedition  lay  for  three  days  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  unable  to  enter  it.  On  the  3d,  IVontera,  three 
miles  up  the  stream,  was  captured  with  two  steamei-s 
and  some  other  vessels.  The  next  day,  Tobasco  was 
reached,  and  some  fourteen  vessels  captured.  Winslow 
landed  with  his  division,  and,  advancing  to  the  plaza, 
was  met  with  a  shower  of  musket^balls.  A  shai-p  con- 
test followed,  without  material  advantage  to  either  side. 
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At  night  lie  was  ordered  to  retire,  and  take  down  the 
river  one  of  the  captured  vessels.  The  next  day,  the 
Mexicans  opened  from  every  battery  and  fort  of  the  city, 
and  a  general  bombardment  followed,  which  resulted  in 
the  fleet  dropping  back  to  Frontera. 

Wiualow's  bearing  was  so  fine,  and  hia  gallantry  so 
conspicuous  on  this  occasion,  that  Perry  publicly  com- 
plimented him,  and  as  a  token  of  his  high  appreciation 
of  his  conduct,  gave  him  the  choice  of  vessels.  He  se- 
lected the  Morris,  and  sailed  to  join  the  fleet  at  Vera 
Cruz. 

He  was  next  drafted  with  a  division,  to  sail  for  Tam- 
pico  and  capture  it.  The  city,  seeing  the  boats  advanc- 
ing, capitulated.  Here  he  remained  for  six  weeks,  guard- 
ing the  arsenal,  until  the  arrival  of  troops  from  N'cw 
Orleans.  He  then  returned  to  the  fleet  at  Vera  Cruz, 
and  there  found  Haphael  /Semmes — whose  vessel,  the 
Somers,  had  been  capsized  in  a  sqiiall,  and  all  but  thirty 
of  the  crew  lost — ocaupying  his  room.  The  two  after- 
wards shared  it  together,  until  other  arrangements  could 
be  made.  Under  what  widely  different  circumstances 
the  same  men  are  sometimes  brought  together  !  To-day, 
a  young  officer,  having  lost  his  vessel  and  crew,  without 
any  assigned  place,  occupies  the  room  of  his  brother 
officer  and  friend,  until  his  return.  Fighting  under  the 
same  flag,  they  have  a  common  feeling  and  sympathy. 
Winslow  especially  feels  for  the  unfortunate  lieutenant, 
whose  vessel,  with  all  her  armament,  is  sleeping  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Gulf. 

Twenty  years  pass  by,  and  those  two  officers  meet 
off  the  coast  of  France  as  deadly  enemies,  sailing  under 
different  flags.  A  fierce  conflict  follows,  and  when  it  is 
over  Semmes  is  again  swimming  for  his  life,  not  towards 
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tlie  flag  of  tis  country,  to  find  shelter  in  Ma  friend's  room, 
but  away  from  it,  and  from  that  former  friend,  to  seek 
protection  under  a  foreign  flag.  The  two  meetings  stand 
in  strange  and  striking  contrast  to  each  other. 

In  February,  1847,  Winslow  was  drafted  into  the 
Mississippi,  Commodore  Perry  commanding,  and  not  long 
after  returned  home.  All  hands  being  detached  from  the 
vessel,  as  she  was  ordered  to  be  altered  for  a  flagship, 
he  was  sent  to  Boston  on  ordnance  duty.  In  March,  the 
following  year,  he  sailed  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  Sara- 
toga for  Mexico,  The  vessel  stopping  at  Hayti,  where 
the  i-evolution  was  then  in  progress,  he  landed  at  night 
in  a  boat  to  bring  off  the  refugees,  which  he  succeeded  in 
doing,  marching  unmolested  thi'ough  the  town,  though 
dark  visages  crowded  around  his  little  band.  These 
being  sent  to  Jamaica,  he  sailed  for  Yucatan,  where  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  supplying  the  inhabitants  with 
ai'ms,  (fed,  to  enable  them  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the 
Mosquito  Indians.  Having  completed  this  task,  he 
went  to  Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  and  other  ports,  to  gather 
up  and  send  home  what  belonged  to  the  United  States, 
and  which  had  been  left  there  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Eetuming  in  the  summer  of  1849,  he  had  a  rest  of 
two  years,  and  was  then  ordered  to  the  frigate  St.  Law- 
rence, and  sailed  on  a  cruise  in  the  Pacific.  Visiting  the 
various  ports  of  South  America,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
San  Francisco,  <&c,,  he  was  absent  three  years  and  five 
months,  engaged  in  active  duty  all  th"e  while,  Eeturn- 
ing  in  the  spring  of  1855,  he  was  ordered  on  recruiting 
duty  to  Boston.  In  the  following  September,  he  was 
promoted  to  cormaander.  From  that  time  till  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion,  he  performed  various  duties 
along  the  coast,  acting,  in  the  mean  time,  as  light-house 
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inspector.  With,  tkat  patriotism  and  davotion  to  duty 
whicli  have  always  distinguislied  him,  the  moment  lie 
heard  that  the  flag  he  loved  so  well  had  been  fired  upon, 
he  hastened  to  Washington,  and  applied  for  active  service. 
He  was  ordered  to  join  Foote  at  St.  Louis,  where  the 
latter  was  fitting  out  a  flotilla.  To  extemporize,  equip, 
and  man  a  fleet  on  the  Mississippi,  iu  the  short  time  re- 
q^uired,  was  no  ordinary  task,  yet  the  whole  work  was 
put  on  him,  and  a  half  dozen  other  ofiicers.  'Not  only 
were  the  vessels  to  "be  constructed  out  of  such  material 
as  they  could  at  once  lay  hands  on,  but  gun-carriages  had 
to  be  made,  guns  east,  and  cordage  and  anchors  procured, 
and  then  western  boatmen  taken  and  drilled  into  "  men- 
of-war's  men."  Foote  had  great  confidence  in  him,  and 
when  the  fleet  was  ready,  he  directed  him  to  make  an 
experimental  trip  with  it.  ,  He  did  so,  and  repoi-ted 
the  result  to  the  former,  who  expressed  great  gratifica- 
tion with  it.  He  then  took  the  first  division  of  the  flotilla 
down  the  river,  and  joined  Grant  at  Cairo,  Foote  remain- 
ing in  charge  of  the  second  division.  Having  performed 
this  duty,  he  was  ordered  back  to  St.  Louis  to  relieve 
Foote,  and  bring  down  the  second  division  also.  While 
in  charge  of  this,  and  in  command  of  the  flagship  Ben- 
ton, which  had  got  hard  aground,  he  met  with  an  acci- 
dent, which  came  near  depriving  the  countiy  of  his  valu- 
able services.  WhUe  superintending  the  work  of  getting 
the  unwieldy  monster  off  shore,  the  chain  attached  to 
it  parted  with  the  tremendous  strain  put  upon  it,  and 
the  broken  link,  flying  with  the  force  of  a  cannon  ball, 
struck  his  left  arm,  tearing  out  the  tendons,  and  making  a 
frightful  wound.  Crippled  and  bleeding,  he  was  carried 
to  his  couch,  where  he  lay  helpless  for  some  time.  As 
soon  as  he  was  able,  he  went  home  to  recover  ;  but,  just 
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as  Foote  was  leaving  for  Fort  Pillow,  he  joined  him 
agaiiL  After  tlie  action  at  this  place,  lie  was  ordered 
up  to  liiirry  down  the  rams,  and  did  not  rejoin  the  fleet 
till  after  the  action  at  Memphis.  He  was  then  ordered 
to  relieve  the  officer  in  command  of  the  division  at  St. 
Charles,  White  River,  where  the  Mound  City  had  been 
blown  up,  in  the  capture  of  the  place.  The  object  of 
this  expedition,  aided  hj  one  regiment  under  Colonel 
Fitch,  was  to  succor  General  Curtis.  But  the  enemy  was 
in  too  great  force,  and  attacked  the  fleet  with  rifles  every 
day,  keeping  the  shores  aflame  with  their  fire.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  river  began  to  fall  rapidly,  and,  in  order 
to  detain  the  fleet  until  it  would  be  left  aground,  the 
enemy  sunk  vessels  in  the  channel.  For  awhile,  it 
seemed  probable  that  Winslow  would  be  caught  as 
Porter  was  up  the  Red  River,  but  by  great  eff'ort  he 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  sunten  hulks,  and  reached 
the  Mississippi  in  safety.  He  now  took  the  Cincinnati, 
and  joined  the  fleet  en  route  for  Viclcsburg.  Effecting  a 
junction  with  the  lower  fleet,  in  the  action  that  followed 
he  covered  the  mortar  boats.  Remaining  here  two  weeks, 
he  was  sent  back  to  Memphis  to  cooperate  with  Sherman 
and  take  charge  of  the  river  above.  While  he  was  en- 
gaged in  sending  out  various  expeditions  against  the 
guerillas,  and  moving  backward  and  forward  to  keep  the 
river  free  of  obstructions  from  the  pestilent  gangs,  Davis 
was  relieved  from  command  of  the  fleet.  Winslow  now 
applied  to  the  Depai'tment  to  be  transferred  to  sea-serv- 
ice, as  one  more  congenial  to  his  tastes.  The  pilots  and 
volunteer  officers,  hearing  of  this,  waited  upon  him,  and 
informed  him  that  they  were  about  sending  a  delegation 
to  Washington,  to  request  the  President  to  give  him 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  to  say  that,  if  he  refused, 
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tJiey  sliould  in  a  body  resign.  They  also  informed  Hm, 
to  Ms  surprise,  that  a  similar  application  liad  been  made 
after  tlie  battle  of  Forfc  Pillow,  and  now,  if  tbeir  request 
was  not  granted,  tliey  alionld  leave  the  service.  Tbougli 
gratified  at  tMs  voluntary,  strong  testimonial  of  tlie 
attachment  of  the  officers  to  him,  he  was  grieved  at  the 
action  they  contemplated.  In  the  first  place,  he  wished 
no  promotion  obtained  in  this  way.  In  the  second 
^lace,  a  true  patriot,  himself,  he  desired  that  the  country 
should- have  the  services  of  these  gallant  men,  no  matter 
what  became  of  him.  He  told  them  so,  and  that  they 
must  on  no  account  let  any  personal  matter  come  be- 
tween them  and  their  country — that  had  the  first  and 
last  claim  on  them.  Insphing  them  with  his  own  un- 
selfish and  patriotic  spirit,  he  succeeded  in  dissuading 
them  from  their  purpose. 

Fortunately  for  his  own  fame,  and  the  honor  of  his 
country,  and  especially '  of  the  navy,  his  request  to  be 
transferred  to  sea  service  was  granted,  and  he  wa.s 
shortly  afterwards  ordered  to  take  command  of  the 
Kearsarge.  He  joined  the  vessel  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1863,  and  was  ordered  to  the  coast  of  Europe  to 
watch  rebel  cruisers.  It  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  and 
&eedom  he  found  hin^eif  once  more  on  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  ocean,  which  had  been  his  home  for  so  many 
years.  A  man,  who,  all  his  life,  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  declc  and  armament  of  a  man-of-war,  felt  ill  at  ease 
in  the  cramped-up,  nondescript  craft  that  composed  the 
w^tern  flotilla.  Besides,  this  dodging  about  up  crooked 
narrow  streams,  fighting  guei-illas  on  shore,  and  raking  for 
torpedoes  on  the  bottom  of  rivers,  is  to  the  thorough- 
trained   sailor  and   commander  very  much  what   bush- 
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wliaeking  and  guenlla  fighting  is  to  a  brave  and  able 
commander  on  sboi'e. 

In  command  of  a  fine  vessel,  with  a  noble  crew  under 
him,  and  out  on  tiie  open  sea,  Winslow  lacked  notbing 
to  complete  bis  bappiness  bnt  to  meet  a  rebel  cruiser, 
bis  eqnal  in  size  and  armament,  in  a  fair  sea-figbt. 

Tbe  rebel  vessel  Florida,  baving  been  beard  of  off 
tbe  coast  of  Sontb  America,  be  was  sent  in  scarcb  of 
ber. 

Subsequently,  be  cruised  in  tbe  channels  off  tbe' coast 
of  England  and  France.  Here  be  wae  constantly  kept 
in  bot  water  by  tbe  Freneb  and  English  Governments, 
which  complained  of  his  violations  of  tbe  neutrality 
laws.  The  French,  petulant  and  complaining,  ordered 
the  French  pilots  not  to  serve  him,  and  he  bad  to 
become  bis  own  pilot,  which,  fortunately,  be  was  per- 
fectly able  to  be,  showing  theae  gentlemen  that  be  knew 
the  waters  that  washed  their  coast  quite  as  well  as  they 
did.  Finding  the  Florida  in  Brest,  and  about  to  sail,  he 
blockaded  the  port,  and,  though  it  was  midwinter,  tbe 
stormiest  season  of  tbe  year,  be  boldly  earned  his  ship 
into  intricate  bays,  along  leesbores,  through  races  where 
the  eddying  currents  swept  at  the  rate  of  seven  knots  an 
hour,  and  where  ships  bad  never  been  before,  with  a 
skill  and  dariug  that  made  the  French  pilots  stare  with 
snrprisa  They  could  not  comprehend  what  to  them 
seemed  the  recklessness  of  the  American  commander, 
who,  without  a  pilot,  would  undauntedly  steam  through 
channels  along  which  the  sea  ran  like  a  ton-ent,  the 
hreakera  foaming  and  thundering  on  each  side  of  him, 
and  where  a  vessel  had  never  before  been  known  to  go. 
In  any  commander  hut  one  who  knew  the  ground 
thoroughly,  it  would  have  been  madness;    for  be  was 
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more  than  once  caught  in  these  dangerous  channels  in 
gales  that  strewed  the  shores  of  England  with  wrechs. 

In  the  presence*  of  such  a  bold  and  vigilant  enemy 
the  Florida  dared  not  leave  port.  The  duty  that  Wins- 
low  performed  was,  in  this  cold  and  stormy  season,  a  most 
trying  one.  Yet  the  crew,  inspired  with  his  own  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  eheerfuUy  seconded  all  his  efforts. 

At  length,  however,  he  got  short  of  provisions,  and 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  set  sail  for  Cadiz,  to  obtain 
supplies,  .  Taking  advantage  of  his  forced  absence,  'the 
Florida  slipped  out  of  port  and  put  to  sea.  Winslow, 
however,  was  soon  back,  and  steamed  in  search  of  the 
fugitive.  Overhauling  one  vessel  after  another  only  to 
find  them  French  vessels,  he  was  compelled  at  last  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  enemy  which  he  Iiad  watched  so 
long  and  faithfully  was  beyond  his  reach. 

Having  been  foiled  in  his  efforts  to  capture  the  Flor- 
ida, he  proceeded  to  Calais,  where  he  had  learned  that 
the  J^ebel  steamer  Rappahannock  was.  He  lay  off  this 
port  for  two  long  months,  watching  and  waiting  in  vain 
for  the  rebel  to  put  to  sea. 

At  length,  one  day  on  running  into  Ostend — a  short 
trip,  which  would  not  interfere  with  his  keeping  the  Rap- 
pahannock from  putting  to  sea — a  pilot  in  the  employ  of 
the  rebels  ran  the  vessel  plump  ashore,  breaking  through 
the  piers.  Winslow  saw  at  once  that  it  was  done  on 
purpose,  and,  divining  the  object,  was  roused  by  it  into 
tenfold  energy  and  determination.  He  sternly  ordered 
every  pilot  from  the  ship,  resolved  to  be  his  own  pilot, 
and,  summoning  all  hands,  went  to  work,  and  by  great 
efforts  Jiove  off  his  ship  before  morning. 

The  commander  of  the  Rappahannock,  who  was  wait- 
ing for  this  calamity  to  befall  Winslow,  the  moment  he 
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beard  of  it  accepted  the  French  terms  that  had  been 
dictated  to  him,  and  prepared  to  put  to  sea.  Winslow, 
however,  who  was  kept  informed  of  his  movements,  heard 
of  it,  and  immediately  hoisted  anchor,  and,  without  wait- 
ing for  some  of  his  officers  and  crew  who  were  on  shore 
to  come  on  board,  steamed  out  of  the  harbor.  When  the 
morning  sun  broke  over  the  sea,  the  rebel  commander, 
to  his  astonishment,  saw  his  enemy  once  more  off  the 
port  of  Calais.  He  now  gave  it  up,  and  taking  every- 
thing out  of  the  ship  finally  dismantled  her. 

Seeing  this  enemy  disposed  of,  Winslow  went  to  Flush- 
ing to  repair  in  dock.  He  had  scarcely  completed  his 
repairs  when  he  received  a  telegram  stating  that  the  Ala- 
bama had  arrived  in  Cherbourg.  This  was  exciting  news 
— all  hands  were  called,  and  the  bow  of  "the  Kearsargc 
was  quickly  cleaving  the  waves  towards  Cherbom-g. 
Two  days  after,  he  lay  off  the  port. 

Scmmes,  the  .commander  of  the  Alabama,  when  he 
was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  Kearsarge,  sent  Wins- 
low the  following  challenge ; 

Chebsoubo,  Jmie  lilh,  ISM.        ) 

Sir, — I  lieav  that  you  were  infonaedby  the  United  States  Consul  that  tlie 
Eearaarge  was  to  come  to  this  port  solely  for  the  prisoners  landed  by  me, 
and  that  she  was  to  depart  in  twenty-four  horn's.  I  desire  you  to  say  to  the 
United  States  Consul  that  my  intention  is  to  iight  the  Kearsarge  as  soon  as  I 
can  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  I  hope  these  will  not  detain  me 
more  than  till  to-mon'ow  evening,  or  nest  morning,  at  the  farthest.  I  beg 
she  will  not  depart  before  I  am  ready  to  go  ont. 

I  haye  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  sei-rant, 

E.  Sbmmeb,  Caitain. 

Semmes  may  have  Jieard  that  the  mission  of  the 
Kearsarge  was  the  peaceful,  timid  one  he  represents, 
but  we  do  not  believe  he,  for  one  moment,  credited  the 
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rumor.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  his  old  friend  bad 
been  chasing  him  half  round  the  globe  to  get  a  fight  out 
of  him,  and  had  heard  too  that  he  had  said  that,  if  they 
ever  met,  one  ship  or  the  other  would  go  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  introduction  of  this  pretended  "hearsay"  was 
meant  as  a  taunt.  Irritated  at  being  so  long  chased  and 
held  up  to  the  world  as  a  pirate,  and  now  confronted  by 
his  old  messmate  and  present  foe,  he  thought  he  would 
irritate  in  turn,  by  hinting  that  the  K.earsarge  would 
hasten  to  get  out  of  harm's  way.  He  knew  better — he 
knew  that  he  had  got  to  remain  a  prisoner  in  that  port, 
or  sneak  away  clandestinely,  which  would  be  a  confession 
,  of  weakness  and  fear,  or  fight.  A^inslow  quietly  waited 
for  five  days,  perfectly  willing  to  give  the  Alabama 
ample  time  to  complete  all  her  arrangements. 

The  Sabbath  moraing  of  the  19th  of  June  was  a  lovely 
one.  No  strong  wind  lashed  the  sea  into  waves,  but  a 
gentle  breeze  came  drifting  in  from  the  ocean,  bringing  a 
slight  haze,  through  which  the  summer  sun  shone  with  a 
softened  radiance  upon  the  deep.  Semmes  had  made  no 
concealment  of  his  intended  fight,  nor  of  the  time  it 
would  come  off,  and  the  news  that  it  was  expected  to 
take  place  on  this  Sunday  morning  had  spread  over  the 
surrounding  country,  so  that  an  excursion  train  was  sent 
do'^n  fix>m  Paris,  loaded  with  passengers  to  witness  it. 
A  photographer  perched  himself  with  all  his  apparatus 
in  a  church  tower  that  overlooked  the  neighboring  sea, 
in  order  to ,  obtain  a  sketch  of  the  approaching  combat. 
The  port  swarmed  with  boatmen  offering  their  boats  t-o 
those  who  wished  to  go  oat  and  witness  it,  and  the  quiet 
town  of  Cherbourg  looked  as  if  some  great  fete  was  about 
to  come  off.  There  were  two,  however,  who  did  not  feel 
so — Captains  Semmes  and  Winslow.     Each  knew  the 
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other  we\l — his  bravery  and  resolutioii — and  that  the  ap- 
proaching struggle  would  be  a  desperate  and  decisive  one. 
Semmes  was  determined  to  fight  his  ship  to  the  last,  and 
was  well  aware  that  the  proud  American  flag  swaying 
far  oiit  to  sea  would  never  go  down  before  his  guns,  ex- 
'cept  it  went  to  the  bottom.  The  night  before,  he  had  told 
M.  Bonlils,  the  agent  of  the  Confederate  government  in 
port,  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and,  as  he  would  not 
be  able  to  attend  divine  service  the  next  day,  requested 
him  to  attend  mass  and  have  it  offered  up  for  him.  He 
did  so,  but  the  prayers,  it  seems,  were  unanswered. 

"Winslow  was  equally  serious,  for,  notwithstanding  his 
confidence  in  his  ship,  the  crew,  and  himself,  he  knew 
how  often  the  fiite  of  a  battle  turns  on  a  chance  shot 
His  life,  his  reputation,  and  the  honor  of  his  flag,  he  was 
well  aware,  were  In  jeopardy,  and  were  all  to  be  cast  at 
once  on  the  doubtful  issue  of  an  even-handed  fight.  Of 
only  one  thing  he  was  certain,  that,  ere  that  Sabbath  sun 
touched  the  western  waves,  his  fame  would  be  secure,  his 
flag  victorious,  and  the 'scourge  of  tlie  ocean  no  more, 
or  he  and  his  good  ship  would  be  lying  together  on  the 
bottom  of  the  deep.  But  quietly  making  all  his  prepa- 
rations, he  seriously  committed  himself  and  the  flag  of 
his  country  to  Him  who  lifts  up  or  casts  down,  accord- 
ing to  His  sovereign  pleasure.  The  Alabama  bore  the 
motto,  "Aidetoi  et  Dieu  t'aidera,"  "  Help  yourself  and 
God  will  help  you." 

Semmes,  in  his  plundering  career,  had  accumulated 
sixty  chronometers,  which  he  took  the  precaution  to  send 
ashore,  that  they  might  be  saved  in  case  of  disaster  to  his 
ship. 

Spectators,  in  the  mean  time,  crowded  every  spot  that 
■commanded  a  view  of  the  neighboring  sea,  and  the  most 
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intense  excitement  prevailed  among  the  vast  throng. 
A  little  after  nine,  as  the  church  belts  were  ringing,  call- 
ing people  to  the  house  of  prayer,  the  Alabama  cast  loose, 
and  began  to  steam  out  of  the  harbor.  As  the  graceful 
vessel  slowly  drifted  past  the  mole,  black  with  the  eager 
crowd,  a  mighty  shout  rent  the  air,  and  "  God  speed 
you !"  rolled  over  the  quiet  waters  of  the  bay.  For  a  re- 
sponse, came  back  the  stem  roll  of  drums  beating  to  quar- 
ters. About  ten  o'clock,  Winslow,  through  his  glass,  saw 
the  head  of  the  steamer  coming  round  the  end  of  the 
mole,  some  three  miles  distant,  and  immediately  beat  to 
quai-fers.  The  French  steamer  Couronne  accompanied  the 
Alabama,  till  she  reached  the  limits  of  French  waters, 
and  then  steamed  back  without  waiting  to  witness  the 
combat.  The  English  yacht  Deerhound  also  foEowed 
after — the  owner  of  which,  having  received  a  telegraph  at 
Caen,  informing  him  of  the  expected  fight,  had  has- 
tened down  with  his  wife  and  family  to  witness  it. 
Determined  to  be  a  close  spectator,  at  the  risk  of  receiving 
a  random  shot,  he  kept  on  after  the  Couronne  had  turned 
back.  By  a  singular  coincidence  this  yacht  was  built  by 
the  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  house  of  Laird  &  Co., 
that  had  also  built  the  Alabama,  with  which  the  rebels 
had  driven  our  commerce  from  the  ocean.  She  was  now 
to  witness  what  the  handiwork  of  these  rebel  sympathiz- 
ers would  do. 

Winslow,  as  soon  as  he  descried  his  antagonist  ap- 
proaching, turned  his  vessel  and  steamed  slowly  seaward, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  avoiding  the  question  of  juris- 
diction, and  to  have  the  battle  take  place  so  far  from 
shore  that  his  adversary,  if  crippled,  eould  not  take 
refage  in  port,  before  he  had  time  to  finish  him.  The 
Alabama  followed  after  and  for  awhile  it  looked  from 
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shore  like  a  cliase,  ratHei'  tkan  a  fight.  But  when 
Winslow  had  got  about  seven  miles  out,  he  turned  short 
about,  and,  putting  on  steam,  steered  straight  for  his 
enemy,  intending  to  run  him  down.  Semmes,  discover- 
ing his  design,  slowed  his  engines  and  sheered  off,  thus 
presenting  his  starboard  battery  to  the  Kearaarge.  The 
latter  was  now  about  a  mile  off  and  was  moving  steadily 
ahead,  when  there  suddenly  came  sharp  puffs  of  smoke 
from  the  side  of  the  Alabama,  followed  by  the  deep 
thunder  of  her  guns  rolling  over  the  tranquil  sea.  The 
shot  and  shell  flew  over  the  Kearsai'ge,  cutting  up  her 
rigging,  but  effecting  no  serious  damage.  Like  the  gal- 
lant Hull,  in  the  first  sea-fight  of  the  war  of  1812, 
Winslow  made  no  reply,  but  sternly  ordered  the  en- 
gineer to  put  on  more  steam,  alnd  the  noble  steamer  the 
next  moment  was  dashing  the  foam  ft'om  her  bows,  as 
she  pressed  forward  for  a  death  grapple.  In  two  min- 
utes came  another  broadside,  and  then  another,  yet  not 
a  gun  replied.  Silently  and  sternly  Winslow  kept  on 
his  way,  but,  as  he  approached,  bows  on,  be  saw  that  he 
was  in  daoger  of  being  raked,  and  therefore,  when  about  a 
half  a  mile  distant,  he  sheered,  so  as  to  bring  his  own 
broadside  to  bear,  and  fired  his  first  gun.  The  crashing 
shot  and  bursting  shell,  that  made  the  rebel  ship  trem- 
ble, showed  Semmes  that  his  adversary  intended  to 
throw  away  no  shot  in  this  deadly  encounter.  Wheel- 
ing, Winslow  again  pressed  on  under  a  full  head  of 
steam,  in  order  to  get  in  close  range,  but  soon  sheered 
and  poured  in  another  broadside.  In  about  ten  minutes, 
the  spanker  gaff  of  the  Alabama  and  the  ensign  came 
down  on  a  i-un!  These  were  immediately  replaced,  and 
the  fight  went  on.  The  two  vessels  were  now  steaming 
at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour — and  every 
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few  minutes  sheering,  so  as  to  "bring  their  broadsides  to 
hear,  they  were  forced  to  fight  in  circles,  swinging 
steadily  around  an  ever  changing  centre.  The  firing, 
when  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  each  other,  w^ 
rapid  and  terrible.  Two  guns  of  the  Kearsai'ge,  carrying 
eleven-inch  shells,  did  tearful  damage,  mating  great 
gaps  in  the  huU  of  the  enemy.  The  former,  in  the  mean 
time,  received  but  little  injury  from  the  wild  firing  of 
her  antagonist.  But,  about  twenty  minutes  after  the 
conflict  began,  a  sixty-pound  Blakely  shell  passed  through 
her  bulwarks,  and,  bursting  with  a  terrific  explosion  on 
the  quarter-deck,  wounded  three  of  the  crew  of  the 
pivot-gun.  One  of  them  was  named  William  Gowin, 
who,  though  pale  and  suffering  acutely,  was  carried  to 
the  surgeon  with  a  smile  on  Ms  face  :  "  It  is  all  right," 
said  the  brave  fellow,  "  we  ai'e  whipping  the  Alabama^ 
I  willingly  lose  my  leg  or  life,  if  necessary ; "  and,  as 
the  heavy  broadsides  shook  the  deck,  he  would  comfort 
his  two  wounded  comrades  by  telling  them  that  "  victo- 
ry was  certain."  And  as  ever  and  anon  the  cheers  of 
the  crew  were  borne  to  his  ears,  when  they  saw  the 
shell  and  shot  planted  in  a  vital  part  of  the  Alabama, 
he  would  wave  his  hand  over  his  head,  and  give  a  faint 
cheer  in  reply.  A  true  hero  to  the  last,  when  the  battle 
was  over,  and  he  found  himself  dying,  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  am  willing  to  die,  for  we  have  won  a  glorious  vic- 
tory ! "  With  a  crew  composed  of  such  men,  a  com- 
mander can  never  suffer  defeat. 

The  difference  between  the  firing  of  the  two  vessels 
was  veiy  marked.  The  Alabama  fired  rapidly — almost 
two  guns  to  the  Kearaarge's  one— but  very  wild.  Now 
a  shot  would  enter  tbe  starboard  gangway,  a  shell  here, 
and  another  there,  cut  away  planking,  or  crash  through 
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the  engine  house,  while  the  rigging  seemed  alive  with 
the  hissing,  exploding  missiles,  yet  none  of  them  doing 
but  little  damage.  Winalow,  on  the  contrary,  fought 
his  ship  as  coolly  as  though  engaged  in  mere  practice. 
To  the  different  officers  he  said,  "  Don't  let  the  men  fire 
too  rapidly.  Point  the  heavy  guns  below  rather  than 
above  the  water-line,  and  sweep  the  decks  with  the 
lighter  ones."  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  the  character 
and  bearing  of  a  commander  affect  the  conduct  of  the 
crew.  Receiving  their  inspiration  from  him,  the  gunners 
pointed  their  pieces  with  the  coolness  and  precision  .they 
would  have  done  if  fii'ing  at  a  target,  the  only  evi- 
dence of  excitement  being  the  cheers  that  rose  over  the 
thunder  of  the  guns,  as  they  saw  a  huge  gap  open  m 
the  side  of  the  Alabama,  where  an  eleven-inch  shell 
entered  at  her  water-line.  Besides  her  regular  armament,, 
the  Kearsarge  had  a  twelve-pound  howitzer,  which  was 
wholly  useless  in  the  fight,  unless  the  vessels  came  to 
such  close  quarters  that  grape  could  he  used.  This 
piece  was  put  iu  charge  of  two  old  quartermasters,  "  the 
two  Dromios "  of  the  ship,  as  they  were  laughingly 
called,  with  orders  not  to  fire  until  directed  to  do  so-. 
The  jolly  old  salts,  however,  had  no  intention  of  remain- 
ing idle,  while  their  messmates  were  having,  as  they 
said,  "  all  the  fun."  So  when  the  combat  thickened,  and 
the  enemy's  shells  and  shot  came  bursting  and  tumbling 
about  their  ears,  they  forgot  their  orders,  and  loaded 
and  fired  their  howitzer,  as  though  the  battle  rested 
solely  on  their  exertions.  They  Imew  perfectly  well  that 
it  was  a  mere  waste  of  ammunition,  yet  they  greeted 
each  discharge  -with  a  loud  cheer,  and  between  the  shots 
would  curse  and  swear  at  each  other,  for  not  making 
better  hits,  in  the    most    approved    man-of-war    style. 
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This  droll  exhibition  drew  peals  of  laughter  from  the 
crew,  that  sounded  strangely  amid  the  din  and  uproar 
of  the  awfal  cannonade  that  shoot  the  deep.  The 
officers  saw  at  a  glance  in  what  excellent  condition  for 
cool,  effective  fighting,  this  jolly  hnmor  kept  the  men, 
and,  amused  themselves  at  the  ludicrous  picture  which 
these  old  privileged  favorites  of  the  ship  presented,  did 
not  interfere,  and  let  them  fire  on  until  their  entire  box 
of  ammunition  was  exhausted. 

On  the  Alabama,  a  very  different  scene  presented 
itself.  Stripped  to  their  shirts  and  drawers,  the  heated 
gunners  worked  their  pieces  with  desperate  energy  ;  for 
the  ripping  planks  and  shuddering  hull,  and  splintered 
masts,  and  bloody  decks,  told  them  that  this  mode  of 
fighting  could  not  last  long.  One  shot  alone  disabled 
a  gun,  and  killed  and  wounded  eighteen  men.  Auotlier 
exploded  in  the  coal  bunks,  completely  blocking  up  the 
engine-room,  while  on  every  side  the  ship  seemed  to  be 
incessantly  struck  with  Titanic  sledge-hammers.  Thus 
round  and  round  in  their  fiery,  cloudy  circles,  the  well- 
matched  steamers  swept — the  Kearsarge  edging  nearer 
and  neai-er  as  she  moved  on  her  pathway  of  flame, 
Winslow  straining  every  nerve  to  get  to  closer  quarters, 
where  he  could  sweep  the  decks  of  his  adversary  with 
grape.  At  the  seventh  rotation,  as  the  American  com- 
mander was  just  getting  warmed  to  hie  work,  or  rather 
when,  as  he  said,  he  "  s^^pposed  the  action  for  ~hot  work 
had  just  commenced^''  he  saw  the  Alabama  set  her  fore 
trysail  and  two  jibs,  and  turn  her  head  towards  the 
shore.  He  knew  at  ouce  that  it  was  all  up  with  hei', 
for  she  limped  heavily  on  her  way,  and,  steaming  after 
her,  poured  in  shot  and  shell  with  such  destructive 
power,  that  in  a  few  moments  the  rebel  flag  came  down. 
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and  a  white  flag  was  run  up.  He  at  once  ordered  the 
firing  to  cease.  But,  in  less  than  two  minutes,  the  enemy- 
opened  again  with  two  guns,  when  the  Kearsarge  sudden- 
ly belched  forth  flames,  and,  steaming  grandly  ahead,  was 
laid  across  her  adversary's  "bows,  for  raking,  just  as  the 
white  fl^  was  a  second  time  ran  up. 

In  a  few  moments,  boats  were  seen  lowering  into  the 
water,  and  an  officer  in  one  of  them  rowed  quickly  along- 
side, saying  that  the  ship  had  surrendered  and  was  sink- 
ing, and  that  with  "Winslow's  permission  he  would  return 
and  bring  off  the  prisoners. 

But  scarcely  twenty  minutes  passed,  when  the  Ala- 
bama threw  her  bows  high  out  of  the  water,  like  some 
huge  drowning  animal  making  a  last  struggle  for  life — 
the  mainmast,  which  had  been  half  cut  in  two  by  a  shot, 
breaking  off  in  the  effort— and  then  with  one  heavy  lurch 
went  to  the  bottom,  with  all  her  armament  and  a  part 
of  her  crew,  leaving  only  the  swirhng  waters  to  tell 
where  she  had  gone  down.  Amid  the  eddying  waves 
that  clashed  above>  her  descending  form,  a  crowd  of 
human  heads  were  seen  struggling  for  life.  Winslow 
immediately  ordered  the  only  two  boats  he  had  left,  to  be 
lowered,  and  hasten  to  the  rescue  of  the  drowning  men. 
Observing  the  yacht  Deerhound  steaming  towards  the 
scene  of  disaster,  he  called  out,  "  For  God's  sake,  do  what 
you  can  to  save  themi"  She  immediately  began  to  pick  up 
the  swimmers,  and  soon  the  boats  of  the  Kearsarge  were 
on  the  spot  engaged  in  the  same  humane  work.  Semmes, 
nearly  exhausted,  was  picked  up  by  the  Deerhound.  The 
moment  he  was  on  board,  he  begged  not  to  be  delivered 
up  to  Winslow,  and  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
and  covered  with  hammock  cloths.  As  soon  as  she  had 
got  her  load,  the  Deerhound  steamed  rapidly  away  for 
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the  English  coast.  Mr.  Lancaster  knew  that  in  doing 
thia  he  was  carrying  off  oiar  prisoners,  and  had  Winslow 
anticipated  such  faithlessness,  or  want  of  honor,  he  would 
have  brought  the  Englishman  to  with  a  shot. 

Captain  Semmes,  in  his  report,  written  while  smart- 
ing under  his  defeat,  said,  "  The  enemy  fired  on  me  five 
times  after  my  colors  had  been  struck.  It  is  charitable 
to  suppose  that  a  ship-of-war  of  a  Christian  nation  could 
not  have  done  this  intentionally."  Why,  then,  does  lie 
mention  it  at  all,  or  in  a  way  that  clearly  shows  that  he 
wants  the  reader  believe  it  was  done  on  purpose  1  A 
man  of  any  sagacity  would  have  left  this  out,  for  he 
wt)uld  have  known  that  so  preposterous  a  supposition 
would  not  be  believed  by  any  one,  and  would  damage 
nobody  but  himself. 

The  disparity  of  losa  in  this  engagement  was  very 
remarkable— the  Kearsarge,  though  receiving  twice  as 
many  shots  as  she  gave,  had  only  three  killed  and 
wounded  in  all,  whUe,  according  to  Semmes'  own  report, 
his  loss  was  thirty,  or  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  his 
adversary.  If  the  same  pfoportion  had  been  preserved, 
under  an  equal  number  of  shots,  the  loss  would  have 
been  as  one  to  about  twenty. 

This  naval  engagement,  which  lasted  only  a  little 
over  an  hour,  and  resulted  in  such  a  triumphant  victory, 
created  a  most  profound  sensation  in  Europe,  and  the 
English  papers  discussed  it  in  a  manner  and  spirit  that 
at  this  time  only  provokes  a  smile  of  derision.  One 
said  that  the  Alabama,  having  just  returned  from  a  long 
voyage,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  fight— forgetting  that 
this  reflected  quite  as  severely  on  Semmes  as  his  defeat, 
for  he  was  not  compelled  to  fight  till  he  was  prepared. 
He  could  have   staid  in    Cherbourg   a   month,    if   he 
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liked,  or  until  lie  was  in  a  condition  to  go  to  sea.  An 
officer  wlio  knowingly  and  nnnecessarily  takes  his  aliip 
into  action,  wken  slie  is  not  in  a  seaworthy  condition,  is 
not  fit  to  command  one. 

Another,  apparently  seeing  tke  dilemma  in  which 
this  placed  the  rebel  commander,  said  that  it  was 
probable  that  Semmes  knew  that  his  ship  was  not 
only  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  but  that  she  was  too 
far  gone  ever  to  "be  rendered  fit  for  seivice  again,  and, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  resolved  to  give  her  a 
glorious  death,  and  so  go  out  and  sink  her  alongside 
with  her  colors  flying.  This  is  a  worse  explanation  than 
the  other,  for  it  makes  Semmes  a  barbarian.  Rather 
than  his  ship  should  rot  in  the  port  of  Cherbourg,  he 
would  destroy  all  that  gallant  crew  which  had  followed 
him  so  long.  Besides,  the  ship  did  not  go  down  with 
her  colors  flying,  but  with  the  white  flag  of  surrender 
alone  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  But  the  great  explana- 
tion of  the  defeat  was  the  disparity  between  the  two 
vessels.  It  was  affirmed,  without  the  least  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  that  the  Kearsarge  was  the  heavier  vessel, 
with  heavier  armament,  and  a  larger  crew.  This  was 
the  stereotyped  excvise  offered  by  Englishmen  for  those 
astounding  victories  in  almost  every  single-handed  sea- 
fight  that  occurred  between  the  national  vessels  in  the 
war  of  1812. 

Although  this  attempt  to  pluck  away  Winslow's 
well-earned  laurels,  was  owing  in  some  measure  to  the 
sympathy  generally  felt  in  England  towards  the  South, 
it  is,  doubtless,  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  Alabama  was  an  English  ship,  armed  with  English 
guns,  and  fought  by  an  English  crew,  so  that  they 
felt  it  was  a  combat  between  an  English  and  Ameri- 
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can  ship-of-wai".  It  was  tliis  tliat  made  them  feel  so  sore. 
If  tie  Alabama  had  been  victorious,  it  would  have  been 
claimed  really  as  .an  English  victory.  But,  unfortunate- 
ly, the  English  vessel  having  gone  to  the  bottom,  there 
was  nothing  left  them  but  the  old  absurd  cry  of  an 
unequal  fight. 

Again,  Semmes  and  hia  English  friends  endeavored 
to  lessen  the  victory,  by  saying  that  the  Kearsarge 
was  iron-plated,  the  former  asserting  that  he  did  not 
know,  till  the  action  was  over,  that  she  was  iron-dad. 
Now,  this  iron-plating  was  simply  some  spare  chain- 
cable,  hung  over  the  vessel  amidships,  and  boxed  over 
with  planking.  Its  main  object  was  to  protect  the 
engines,  as  the  Kearsa^e  was  lightly  loaded  with  coal, 
while  the  Alabama  was  so  deeply  loaded,  that  her  en- 
gines were  protected  without  it.  This,  doubtless,  is  the 
reason  Semmes  did  not  resort  to  the  same  expedient,  for 
it  had  become  a  custom  among  all  vessels  to  do  so,  ever 
since  Farragut  had  set  the  example  at  New  Orleans. 

Semmes  exhibits  his  own  character  in  a  painful  light 
in  his  report,  which  abounds  in  transparent  falsehood, 
either  direct  or  implied.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
existence  of  these  chains,  for  he  said,  some  days  previous 
to  the  fight,  "  that  they  were  only  attached  together  with 
rope-yam,  and  would  drop  into  the  water  with  the  first 
shot."  If  these  chains  were  really  of  such  vast  service, 
and  he  neglected  to  put  them  on  his  own  ship,  it  would 
have  been  much  better  for  his  reputation  had  he  said 
nothing  about  it. 

The  following  figures  show  how  much  reliance  can 
beplaced  on  Captain  Semmes'  statements.  He  says,  "The 
enemy  was  heavier  than  myself,  both  in  ship,  battery 
and  crew:" 
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Length  over  all, 

230  feet. 

314J  feet. 

Length  in  water-line, 

310     " 

198i    " 

Beam, 

32     " 

33       " 

Deptb, 

ir  " 

16       " 

Hoxse-power— two  engines. 

300  each. 

400 

Tonnage, 

1150 

1031 

Thus,  it  win  be  seen  that  tlie  Alabama  was  the 
longest  vessel,  deepest  vessel,  possessing  greater  engine 
power,  and  the  heaviest  vessel.  Besides,  she  had  one 
more  guu  than  the  Kearsarge,  although  the  latter,  by 
her  large  guns,  threw  the  heaviest  broadside.  But, 
dnring  the  engagement,  the  Kearsarge  fought  only  five 
guns,  while  the  Alabama  fought  seven.  The  latter 
also  fired  nearly  double  the  number  of  shots  that  the 
former  did.  Hence,  so  far  as  the  amount  of  metal 
thrown,  the  Alabama  had  clearly  the  best  of  it.  It 
is  true  the  Kearsai^e  had  one  great  advantage,  which 
we  cheerfully  concede:  she  carried  American  guns, 
chiefly  Dahlgrens,  while  the  Alabama's  armament  was 
wholly  English,  Thus  much  as  to  Semmes'  statement 
that  the  Kearsarge  was  heavier  both  in  ship  and  battery. 

"We  will  now  examine  the  captain's  statement  that 
his  antagonist  outnumbered  him  in  the  crew.  It  is  a 
matter  of  small  moment,  however,  in  an  engagement  like 
this,  which  was  fought  by  shot  and  shell  alone ;  for  in 
such  an  encounter,  any  more  men  than  are  necessary  to 
work  the  guns  and  handle  the  ship,  are  in  the  way.  It 
is  only  in  boarding,  or  close  quarters,  where  the  numeri- 
cal superiority  of  the  ci'ew  gives  any  advantage. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  Kearsarge's  vast  superi- 
ority in  crew  consisted  of  just  sixteen  men.  Winslow 
reports  his  crew,  including  officers  and  sick,  one  Iiundred 
and  sixty-three.    Many  of  the  English  papers  made  the 
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crew  of  tlie  Alabama  to  consist  of  only  about  one  liiin- 
di-ed  persons.  Mr.  Mason,  Confederate  representative 
in  London,  declared,  over  Ms  own  signature,  that  it 
munbered  just  one  hundred  and  twenty.  But  three 
days  after,  the  Livei'pool  M&rowry  published  a  complete 
list  of  the  crew  of  the  Alabama,  giving  the  names  of 
all,  except  those  picked  up  by  the  Deerhoand,  and  this 
list  sums  up  one  hundred  and  three.  Now,  the  latter 
picked  up  forty-four,  thus  making  in  all  ojie  hundred  and 
forty-seven  against  one  hundred  and  sixty-three.  The 
simple  truth  is,  that  there  never  was,  and  probably 
never  will  be,  a  naval  duel  between  two  vessels  more 
equally  matched  than  these.  The  secret  of  success  lay 
here,  ss,  it  did  in  the  single-handed  fights  between  British 
and  American  frigates  in  the  war  of  1812,  not  in  supe- 
rior bravery,  or  seamanship,  or  vessels,  but  in  superior 
gunnery,     Dahlgren's  guns  here-  vindicated  themselves. 

The  Constitution  was  ready  to  go  again  into  action 
in  a  few  hours  after  the  Gtterriere  went  to  the  bottom — 
so,  subsequently,  every  spar  was  standing  in  her,  whUe 
the  Java  lay  a  helpless  wreck  on  the  ocean.  So  now, 
the  Kearaarge  had  hardly  begun  to  fight,  when  the 
Alabama  went  down  with  all  her  dead  on  board. 

A  great  deal  of  noise  was  made  over  Semmes'  chival- 
rous character,  because  he  threw  his  sword  into  the  sea, 
rather  than  surrender  it  to  his  enemy— on  which  the 
London  iV^to-s  sarcastically  remarks,  "  he  had  better 
th/royyii  over  Ms  trmnpet  with  the  sword." 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  owner  of  the  yacht, 
met  with  universal  condemnation  on  both  sides  of 
the  water.  Urged  by  Winslow  to  help  those  who  he 
knew  had  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  he 
no  sooner  got  Captain  Semmes  and  some  forty  more 
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aboard  Ma  vesael,  tlian  lie  steamed  away,  at  tlie  rate  of 
thirteen  knots  an  hour,  for  Soiitliampton.  He  dared 
not  return  to  Cherbourg,  for  he  knew  he  was  acting 
the  part  of  a  thief,  and  so  made  haste  to  get  into  an 
English  port.  So  hard  was  he  scourged  for  his  dis- 
honorable conduct,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  publish 
a  defence,  which  only  made  the  matter  worse.  He  says, 
"  Captain  Winslow's  req^ueet  to  help  save  the  crew  was 
not  accompanied  with  any  stipulation,  to  the  effect  that 
I  should  deliver  up  the  rescued  men  to  him  as  prisonera. 
If  it  had  been,  I  should  have  declined  the  task,  because 
1  should  have  deemed  it  dishonorable — that  is,  inconsis- 
tent with  my  notions  of  honor — to  lend  my  yacht  and 
crew,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  those  brave  men  from 
drowning,  only  to  hand  them  over  to  their  enemies  for 
imprisonment,  ill  treatment,  and  perhaps  execution." 

What  a  confession  is  this  for  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron  to  make  ?  Because  Winsloiv  made  no 
stipulation  that  he  should  deliver  up  to  him  men  who  had 
surrendered  and  were  piisoners  of  war,  and  hence  just  as 
much  his,  by  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  laws  of  honor, 
as  though  they  were  on  board  his  vessel,  he  therefore  felt 
justified  in  running  away  with  them !  That  is,  if  Wins- 
low  saw  a  large  amount  of  his  own  property  floating 
about,  and  in  danger  of  being  lost,  and  should  ask  Mr. 
Lancaster  to  help  him  save  it,  the  latter,  after  picking 
up  a  good  boat-load,  would  run  away  with  it,  because 
the  request  to  save  it  was  not  accompanied  with  a  stipu- 
lation that  he  should  return  it  to  the  lawful  owner  ! 

One  hardly  knows  which  to  admire  most  in  this 
barefaced  statement — its  morals  or  its  logic.  Again  he 
says :  "  I  should  have  deemed  it  inconsistent  with  my 
notions  of  honor  to  lend  my  yacht  and  crew  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  rescuing  those  brave  men  from  drowning,  *fee." 
His  sense  of  lienor  would  liave  forced  hitn  to  look  stolid- 
ly on  and  see  those  men  drown,  rather  than  save  them, 
if  they  were  to  be  held  as  prisoners.  This  certainly  is 
a  most  extraordinary  exhibition  of  honor,  and  exists  no- 
where, we  apprehend,  except  in  the  British  Isles.  One 
would  think  that  a  proper  feeling  of  honor,  not  to  say 
of  humanity,  would  prompt  a  man  to  consult  the  men 
struggling  for  life,  to  know  whether  they  preferred  to  go  to 
the  bottom,  or  be  saved  as  prisoners.  They  had  already 
taken  their  choice,  and  surrendered  rather  than  sink  with 
the  ship,  and  now  asked  to  be  saved.  But  this  English- 
man, with  his  notions  of  honor,  thinks  that  they  did  not 
know  what  was  best  for  themselves,  and  rather  than 
save  them  on  the  very  terms  they  had  accepted,  he  would 
have  allowed  them  to  drown. 

One  can  imagine  this  pompous  Englishman  moving 
off  with  his  yacht,  while  the  halfdrowning  crew  is 
despairingly  calling  on  him  to  save  them,  with  the 
reply:  "  Captain  Winslow  has  ordered  me  to  give  you 
up  as  prisoners,  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  my  sense  of 
honor  to  save  you  on  those  terms- — and  you  had  better 
go  to  the  bottom." 

If  Captain  Winslow  had  dreamed  how  little  sense  of 
honor  the  man  possessed,  he  would  have  wakened  him  up 
to  the  sense  of  it  with  shot  and  shell,  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  taught  him  better  logic  and  better  manners. 

We  venture  to  say  that  it  will  be  the  last  time  a 
vessel  of  the  Eoyal  Yacht  Squadron  will  be  a  close 
spectator  of  a  naval  engagement  in  which  one  of  the 
combatants  is  an  American  ship  of  war. 

Captain  Winslow  received  the  follomng  highly  com- 
plimentary letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  did 
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not  attempt  to  conceal  Ms  great  deliglit  at  the  summary 
destruction  of  this  vessel,  whicii  almost  alone  had  driven 
our  commerce  from  the  seas, 

"  Navv  DzFiKTMKST,  July  fi,  18fi3. 

"Srn;— Your  brief  despatches  of  the  I9tl]  snd  20tli ultimo,  informing  tte 
Department  that  the  piratical  oraft  Alabama,  or  "290,"  had  been  sunk,  on 
tlie  19th  of  Jtine,  near  meridian,  by  the  Kearaarge,  under  jour  oommand,  waa 
thia  day  received.  I  congratalato  yoa  on  your  good  fortune  in  meeting  thia 
vessel,  which  had  so  long  avoided  the  fasttat  ships,  and  some  of  the  most 
vigilant  and  intelligent  officers  of  the  service,  and,  for  the  ability  displayed 
in  this  combat,  yon  have  the  thanks  of  the  Department. 

"  Yon  wiO  express  to  the  offieers  and  crew  of  the  Kearsarge,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Government  at  the  victory  over  a  vessel,  snperior  in  tonnage, 
superior  in  number  of  guns,  and  superior  in  the  number  of  her  crew.  The 
battle  was  ao  brief,  tlie  victory  so  decisive,  and  the  comparative  results  so 
striliing,  that  the  countiv  will  be  reminded  of  the  brilliant  actions  of  our 
infant  H"avj,  which  have  been  repeated  and  illustrated  in  this  engagement. 

"The  Alabama  represented  the  best  maritime  efforts  of  the  moat  stilful 
English  workshops.  Her  battery  was  composed  of  the  well-tried  thirty-two 
poimders,  of  fifty-seven  hundred  weight,  of  the  famous  68-pounder  of  the 
British  Navy,  and  of  the  only  snocesaful  rifled  100-pounder  yet  produced  in 
England  The  ei'ew  were  generally  reoraited  in  Great  Britain,  and  many  of 
them  re        dp  raining  on  board  ier  majesty's  gunnery  ship,  tlie 

Eseelle  t 

"Th   K       nige  e  of  tlie  first  gunboats  built  at  onr  Wavy  Yarfls,  at 

the  comm  n  m  nt  f  the  rebellion,  and  lacks  the  improTements  of  vessels 
now  unl  tut  The  principal  gans  composing  her  battery  had 

never  b    n  p  sly  t  ed  in  an.  exclusively  naval  engagement,  yet,  in  one 

hour  you  succeeded  in  sinking  your  antagonist,  thus  fully  ending  her  preda- 
tory CAi'eer,  and  killed  many  of  her  crew,  without  injury  to  tlie  Kearsarge, 
or  the  loss  of  a  single  life  on  your  vessel.  Oar  countrymen  have  reason  to 
be  satisfied,  that  in  this  as  in  every  naval  action  of  this  nnhappy  war, 
neither  the  ships,  the  guns,  nor  the  crews,  have  been  deteriorated,  but  that 
they  maintain  the  abilities  aud  continue  the  renown  which  ever  adorned  our 
naval  annals. 

"The  President  has  signiiied  his  intention  to  recommend  that  you 
receive  a  vote  of  thanks,  in  order  that  yon  may  be  advanced  to  the  grade  of 
Cummodore.  Lieutenant  Commander  James  S.  Thornton,  the  esecutive 
officer  of  the  Kearsarge,  will  be  recommended  tothe  Senate  for  advancement 
ten  numbers  in  his  grade,  and  you  will  report  to  the  Department  the  names 
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of  any  othara  of  the  officers  and  crew,  whose  good  conilmst  oa 
entitle  them  to  especial  mention. 

Very  respectfally, 

GIDEON"  WELLES, 

Secretary  of  the  Nmy. 
"  OAriiis'  JoniT  A.  WiNSLow, 

Coind'g.  U.  8.  Steamer  Kearsarge,  GJwrbotirg,  FraTiee." 

But  if  tie .  Government  was  delighted  and  Europe  ex- 
cited over  the  result  of  this  naval  conflict,  the  people  of 
this  country  were  filled  with  unbounded  enthusiasm. 
This  ve^el  had  seemed  as  ubiquitous  as  the  Flying 
Dutchman — so  erratic  were  her  movements,  and  rapid 
her  transitions,  that  the  most  experienced  officers  that 
were  sent  in  pursuit  of  her  invariably  returned  baffled. 
The  swiftest  steamers  scoured  the  ocean  in  search  of  her, 
but  always  failed  to  find  her.  Yet  she  did  not  hide  away 
in  obscure  places,  but  boldly  stood  along  the  track  of  our 
commerce,  and  made  the  ocean  lurid  with  the  flames  of 
our  merchantmen,  which  she  burned  because  there  was 
no  port  that  dared  to  receive  the  prizes.  One  day  she 
would  be  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard — the  next,  lost  in  the 
intricate  mazes  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and,  when  the 
search  for  her  was  about  to  be  abandoned,  news  would 
come  that  she  was  flaunting  her  flag  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
sending  terror  amid  our  vessels  in  that  remote  part  of 
the  world.  The  people  were  irritated,  indignant,  and 
mortified,  that  this  bold  rover  should  so  put  to  defiance 
our  fleetest  steamers  and  best  commanders.  But  now 
her  career  was  ended — ^not  by  the  storms  of  heaven,  or  hid- 
den sea-rocks,  nor  yet  by  being  ignominiously  shut  up  in 
a  neutral  harbor — ^but  in  fair,  open  combat  had  been  sent 
to  the  bottom  by  a  vessel  inferior  in  size — in  a  fight,  too, 
not  foK^ed  on  her  bv  circumstances,  but  one  of  her  own 
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cliooaing.  Her  commander  had  sent  an  open  challenge, 
thus  inviting  spectators  to  come  and  witness  our  defeat. 
The  national  feeling  was  satisfied,  and  the  name  of 
Winslow  was  mentioned  with  pride  by  every  tongue. 

Yet.  right  on  the  top  of  this,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  wrote  to  Winslow  :  "  I  notice  by  the  last  mail  from 
England  that  it  is  reported  that  you  have  paroUed  the 
foreign  pirates,  captured  on  board  the  Alabama.  I  trust 
you  have  not  committed  this  error  of  judgment"  And 
again ;  "  In  parolling  the  prisoners,  however,  you  com- 
mitted a  grave  error."  How  did  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  know  this,  for  he  had  never  yet  received  Winslow's 
report  of  his  proceedings  ?  What  right  had  ho  to  censure 
a  gallant  officer  on  mere  rumor  ?  It  never  occurred  to 
him  that  this  brave  commander,  whose  whole  life  had 
been  spent  in  the  naval  service,  knew  vastly  better  what 
was  proper  and  right  under  the  circumstances  than  he 
could  who  had  been  but  three  years  or  so  in  the  Navy 
Department  It  always  has  been  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  our  naval  commanders  that  they  are  under  the 
orders  of  an  officer  wholly  ignorant  of  the  naval  profes- 
sion. A  lawyer,  or  editor,  or  politician,  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  navy,  and,  seemingly  thinking  that  all  neces- 
sary qualifications  come  with  the  office,  conveys  or  gives 
ordera  or  proposes  measures  that  a  naval  officer  would 
never  think  of  doing.  That  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments of  this  great  comitry  should,  every  four  years,  be 
put  under  a  new  man,  to  whom  the  duties  of  both  are 
whoRy  unknown,  is  an  error  that  has  cost  us  and  will 
cost  us  in  the  future  millions  of  treasure  and  oceans  of 
blood. 

Winslow,  in  reply  to  this  censure,  said  that  his  decks 
were  crowded  with  the  bedding  of  the  wounded  and  pris- 
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oners  under  guard ;  moreover,  the  ship  was  damaged 
both  ui  rigging  and  hull.  A  shot  had  entered  the  stem- 
post,  raising  the  transom  frame  and  binding  the  rudder  so 
hard  as  to  require  four  men  at  the  helm.  It  was  there- 
foi-e  important  that  an  examination  should  be  made  o( 
the  damages  sustained.  This,  of  course,  could  not  be 
done  without  clearmg  the  ship.  This  was  the  more  im- 
portant, as  he  continued,  "  I  received  information  from 
our  consul,  in  London,  tliat  the  Florida  was  in  the  chan- 
nel on  the  French  coast,  and  at  the  same  time  informar 
tion  came  that  the  Yeddo  was  out,  and  the  Rappahan- 
nock was  expected  to  follow."  He  had  heard  that  the 
sea  around  him  was  aHve  with  rebel  cruisers,  with  no 
vessel  but  the  Kearsarge  to  take  care  of  them.  "It 
therefore  became,"  he  says,  "  in  my  mind,  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  Kearsarge  should  at  once  be  put  in 
a  state  to  meet  these  vessels  and  protect  our  commerce. 
This  could  not  be  done  with  prisoners  on  board  equalling 
half  of  our  crew,  and  the  room  occupied  by  the  wounded, 
to  the  exclusion  of  our  oivn  men ;  to  have  kept  them 
would  have  required  a  quarter  watch  as  guards,  and  the 
ship  would  have  been  wholly  ineffective  as  a  man-of- 
war  to  meet  this  emergency  which  threatened.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  without  an  American  vessel  in 
port,  by  which  arrangements  could  be  made  for  tranship- 
ping the  prisoners  outside,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  parole 
them."  Of  course  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so — not  to  act  as 
jailor  to  thirty  or  forty  men,  but  strip  his  vessel  for  an- 
other fight,  and  keep  rebel  cruisers  from  these  waters. 

Commodore  Winslow  has  all  the  qualities  that  go 
to  make  up  a  great  naval  commander — a  naturally  strong 
intellect^  cultivated  by  careful  training  and  long  practical 
experience.     Quiet  in  his  manner,  he  is  yet  capable  of  in- 
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tense  excitement,  but  which  shows  itself  only  in  increased 
energy  and  determination.  Apparently  destitute  of 
fear,  he  is,  notwithstanding,  never  rash.  When  once 
fairly  roused,  no  obstacles  can  stop  him,  no  dangers  daunt 
him.  Of  great  powers  of  endurance,  and  a  courage  that 
never  flags,  there  seems  no  limit  to  his  exertions.  Eock-fast 
in  his  resolution  he  moves  to  his  purpose  with  a  firmness 
before  which  everything  must  give  way.  His  remark 
tliat  he  was  just  getting  ready  for  "  warm  work  "  when 
the  Alabama  surrendered,  reminds  one  of  Paul  Jones, 
who,  when  asked  if  he  had  surrendered,  replied  that  he 
had  just  begun  to  fight,  and  throws  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  character  of  the  man.  Without  being  vain,  he  has 
a  supreme  confidence  in  himself — a  self-reliance  growing 
out  of  the  consciousness  of  power.  Scorning  cant,  trick- 
ery, and  humbug,  in  others,  be  never  blows  his  own  trum- 
pet, and,  instead  of  overestimating,  underrates  his  own 
actions.  He  sees  only  the  simple  performance  of  duty 
where  others  are  dazzled  with  the  heroism  of  his  conduct, 
and  hence  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  at  his  victory  over  the  Alabama.  His  fame  is 
secure,  and  his  name,  which  in  one  hour  he  made  known 
the  world  over,  will  go  down  to  posterity  on  the  same 
historic  roll  mth  Hull  and  Bainbridge,  and  Perry  and 
McDonough,  and  other  naval  heroes  of  the  nation. 
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The  saying  has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb  ttat 
great  men  seldom  beget  great  sons.  The  renowned 
Commodore  Porter  of  the  war  of  1812,  however,  is  a 
notable  exception,  for  he  gave  to  his  country  two  sons 
as  famous  as  himself,  David  D.  and  "William  D.,  and 
distinguished  too  for  the  very  traits  of  character  that 
made  him  so  remarkable.  The  former,  in  addition  to 
the  great  qualities  of  his  father,  had  the  advantage  also 
of  being  trained  in  his  profession  directly  under  his  eye, 
where  he  could  feel  the  force  of  his  example. 

He  was  born  June  8th,  1813,  in  the  town  of  Chestei', 
Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  education  at  that  place,  and  entered  Colum- 
bia College  in  the  city  of  "Washington,  at  the  early  age 
of  eleven  years.  His  college  course,  however,  was  a  short 
one,  for,  in  1824,  he  accompanied  his  father,  Commodore 
Porter,  to  the  West  Indies,  where  the  latter  was  sent  by 
the  Government  to  break  up  the  gang  of  pirates  that 
infested  those  seaa,  and  there  imbibed  his  first  taste  for 
sea  life.  In  1826,  Commodore  Porter,  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  Mexican  Government,  took  command  of  the  Mexi- 
can Navy,  and  appointed  his  son  David  a  midshipman 
in  the  service.  The  latter  spent  one  year  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  learning  the  Spanish  language,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  reported  himself  for  active  service  afloat. 
Hie  father  was  about  to  sail  with  the  Mexican  fleet  for 
the  coast  of  Cuba,  but  it  being  unable  to  go  to  sea,  for 
want  of  supplies,he  fitted  out  several  small  prizes,  in  one 
of  which,  the  Esmeralda,  with  his  cousin,  D.  H.  Porter, 
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as  captain,  young  Porter  sailed  to  destroy  tlie  Spanisli 
commerce  around  tlie  island  of  Cuba.  After  a  cruise  of 
sixty  days,  in  wliich  he  liad  many  naiTow  escapes,  the 
schooner,  laden  with  a  cargo  of  sugar  and.  coffee  taken 
from  thirty  captured  vessels,  sailed  for  Key  West.  But 
the  crew,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  men,  mutinied  while 
the  vessel  was  on  her  way,  and  attempted  to  take  pos- 
session of  her.  The  captain,  however,  D.  H.  Porter,  a 
powerful  and  determined  man,  cut  some  of  them  down, 
and  shot  several  others,  and  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
the  remainder  in  ii'ons,  and,  with  Midshipman  Porter  and 
a  faithfal  Swede,  "brought  the  vessel  into  Key  "West. 

In  1827,  Commodore  Porter  returned  with  the  Mexi- 
can fleet  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  fitted  out  afresh  for  a  new 
expedition,  having  in  the  first  one  almost  destroyed  the 
coast  commerce  of  Cuba. 

Midshipman  David  D.  Porter  was  detailed  to  the 
brig  Gueirero,  mth  his  former  captain,  D.  H.  Porter, 
The  Guerrero,  built  in  New  York,  by  Henry  Eckford, 
was  a  fine  vessel  and  mounted  twenty  guns.  She  sailed 
in  June,  1827,  for  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  on  sighting  the 
island,  the  fourteenth  day  out,  discovered  a  large  convoy 
in  shore,  in  charge  of  two  brigs-of-wai'.  The  Guerrero 
was  immediately  cleared  for  action,  and  chase  given  to 
the  enemy.  The  Spaniards  and  their  convoy  ran  into 
the  port  of  "  Little  Mariel,"  fifteen  miles  west  of  Havana. 
This  snug  harbor  was  defended  by  shoals  and  a  two-gun 
fort ;  but,  although  the  two  brigs  ran  in  and  got  springs 
on  their  cables,  the  Guerrero  boldly  followed  them,  and, 
anchoring  outside,  opened  with  her  guns,  to  which  the 
brigs  and  the  fort  both  replied. 

The  action  lasted  one  hour  and  a  half,  in  which  the 
brigs  were  completely  dismantled  and  cut  to  pieces  by 
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the  Guerrero's  shot.  The  fort  still  kept  up  a  galling  fire, 
and  the  latter  had  to  hatil  out  of  range — the  captain 
inteoding  to  go  in  at  night  with  boats,  and  flnieh  the 
combat. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  heavy  cannonading  Lad  been 
heard  in  Havana,  and  a  large  sixty-fonr-gun  frigate,  the 
Lealtad,  slipped  her  cables  and  put  to  sea. 

The  Guerrero  was  standing  in  shore  to  take  posses- 
sion of  her  prizes,  when  the  frigate  hove  in  sight,  coming 
on  with  a  fresh  breeze,  while  the  former  lay  becalmed. 
The  names  of  the  two  brigs  were  the  Mai'te  and  the 
Amelia,  and  they  were  so  knocked  to  pieces  that  they 
were  never  used  again  in  the  Spanish  Kavy.  They 
mounted,  together  with  the  fort,  sis  more  guns  than  the 
Guerrero. 

The  frigate  finally  came  up  with  the  Guerrero,  and 
one  of  the  most  desperate  and  unequal  battles  on  record 
took  place  between  the  two  vessels,  which  ended  in  the 
capture  of  the  brig,  but  not  till  she  had  bravely  held  her 
own  against  her  huge  antagonist  for  two  hours  and  a 
half.  The  brig  did  not  surrender  until  all  her  masts 
were  shot  away,  and  she  was  in  a  sinking  condition. 
Eighty-six  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  out  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  ia  this  desperate  confiiet.  The  cap- 
tain was  killed,  and  all  the  ofB.cers  wounded,  and  there 
was  not  a  shot  left  in  the  locker  to  fire. 

Young  Porter  was  badly  hurt  in  the  first  fight,  but 
pei'formed  the  duty  of  captain's  aid  in  the  second  battle, 
where  he  was  also  wounded.  A  mere  lad,  he  had,  like 
Farragut,  under  his  father,  received  a  bloody  baptism 
into  the  naval  service,  and  in  his  first  combat  learned 
how  a  ship  should  be  fought. 

The  vessel,  after  her  capture,  was  towed  into  Havauaj 
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where  tlie  officers  and  crew  were  impriaoned  in  a  filthy 
hulk,  at  the  "base  of  the  Moro  Castle,  and  kept  in 
close  confinement  many  months,  suffering  a  great  deal 
both  in  mind  and  "body.  They  had  the  consolation, 
however,  of  knowing  that  the  Spanish  frigate  had 
lost  more  men  than  they,  and  was  finally  dismasted  at 
sea,  owing  to  the  injuries  to  her  spars,  received  during 
tlie  fight. 

Midshipman  Porter,  owing  to  his  ill-health,  was  final- 
ly allowed  to  go  to  Vera  Cruz  on  parole,  where,  finding 
no  chance  of  getting  exchanged,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

After  going  to  school  for  a  year,  he  obtained,  in  1829, 
an  appointment  as  Midshipman  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  sailed  with  Qaptain  Alexander  Wadsworth, 
in  the  Constellation,  for  the  Mediterranean. 

In  1832,  he  ioined  the  frigate  United  States,  flagship 
of  Commodore  Patterson,  and  spent  three  years  in  her, 
when  he  returned  to  the  United  States  to  stand  his  ex- 
amination. From  the  time  of  passing  his  examination, 
until  his  promotion  to  lieutenant,  he  was  employed  on 
the  Coast  Survey.  In  1840,  he  sailed  in  the  frigate 
Congress  to  the  Mediterranean  and  coast  of  Brazil.  On 
his  return  from  this  cruise,  he  was  employed  at  the 
Naval  Observatory,  under  Lieutenant  Maury,  In  1846, 
he  was  sent  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  then  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  island  of  Ilayti,  the  Dominican  Eepnblic,  to  ascertain 
the  exact  condition  of  affairs  in  that  country.  He  was 
three  months  on  the  island,  and  during  that  time 
travelled  nineteen  hundred  miles  on  horseback,  taking 
the  census  of  every  town,  and  returning  with  much 
information  useful  to  the  Government. 

While  Lieutenant  Porter  was  absent  on  this  duty. 
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the  war  between  tlie  United  States  and  Mexico  broke 
out,  and  lie  applied  for  immediate  service  afloat. 

He  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  New  Orleans  and  raise 
men  for  ■  Commodore  Conner's  fleet.  This  duty  lie  per- 
formed, and  carried  tlie  men  to  Vera  Cruz,  wliere  lie  was 
made  First  Lieutenant  of  the  steamer  Spitfire,  Captain 
Tatnall.  Lieutenant  Porter  had  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting Commodore  Conner  to  order  him  into  service,  the 
latter  not  liking  his  full  whiskers,  which  the  lieutenant 
declined  to  part  with,  never  having  shaved  more  than 
once  or  twice  in  his  life. 

Lieutenant  Porter  was  with  Tatnall,  as  First  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Spitfire,  when  the  latter  attacked  the  Castle 
of  San  Juan  de  Xllloa,  and  the  town  batteries. 

A  few  days  after,  the  Spitfii'e  attacked  the  bat- 
teries again,  and  did  material  service  to  the  army,  by 
withdrawing  the  Mexican  fire  from  our  batteries  on 
shore. 

No  vessel  performed  more  active  service  than  the 
Spitfire  while  Lieutenant  Porter  was  in  her.  When  Com- 
modore Perry  moved  on  Tobasco,  the  Mexicans  barri- 
caded the  river,  and  so  it  was  determined  to  land  the 
troops,  or  sailors,  eighteen  hundred  in  all,  and  attack  the 
city  by  land.  But  the  Spitfire,  disregarding  the  obstruc- 
tions, made  a  dash  through  them,  and  pushed  on  up  the 
river,  in  advance  of  the  landing  party,  amid  the  hearty 
cheers  of  all. 

Eight  miles  up,  the  vessel  encountered  a  heavy  fort, 
commanding  the  river.  It  mounted  eight  large  guns, 
while  the  Spitfire  had  only  one  heavy  gun  (8-incb), 
and  two  thirty-two-ponnders. 

The  first  shot  from  the  fort  cut  the  Spitfire's  wheel 
iu  two,  but  the  little  steamer  sped  on,  firing  rapidly,  and 
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gained  the  rear  of  the  battery,  wliere,  letting  go  lier 
aachor,  she  soon  cleared  the  works. 

Lieutenant  Porter,  under  the  fire  of  the  steamer's 
guns,  boarded  the  fort  with  sixty-five  men,  and  carried 
it  "with  a  shout. 

The  landing  party  anived  four  hours  afterwards,  and 
found  the  town  and  batteries  of  Tobasco  in  possession  of 
the  Spitfire,  and  the  Scoi'pion,  a  steamer  commanded  by 
Captain  Bigelow,  which  vessel  came  up  behind  the  former. 

Lieutenant  Sidney  Smith  Lee,  who  commanded  the 
Spitfire,  being  ordered  to  the  steamer  Mississippi,  Lieu- 
tenant Porter  was  given  the  command  of  her,  which  he 
retained  while  the  American  forces  held  Tobasco,  and 
until  ill-health  obliged  him  to  go  home  after  the  fall  of 
Vera  Ciniz. 

He  was  engaged  in  every  operation  that  took  place 
during  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  first  lieutenant  of  the 
steamer  Spitfire,  the  leading  vessel  when  our  little  fleet 
of  steamera  fought  their  way  up  Tuspan  Eiver  and  cap- 
tured that  place. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  Statea,  he  was  again 
ordered  to  the  Coast  Survey,  but,  ■  having  been  offered 
the  command  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company's  steamer 
Panama,  he  took  charge  of  her  and  8a,iled  for  the  Paeifie, 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  He  left  the  steamer  at 
Panama,  after  a  most  euccesaful  voyage,  and  returned  to 
the  United  States,  when  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
George  Law's  steamer,  the  Georgia,  which  vessel  he  suc- 
cessfully commanded  for  three  years,  without  an  accident 
of  any  kind.  Having  got  into  a  difficulty  with  the 
Spanish  authorities  at  Havana,  in  which  he  made  them 
respect  the  American  flag,  he  left  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany by  which  he  was  employed,  and  took  command  of 
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tie  steamer  Uolden  Age,  belongiag  to  the  Australian 
SteamsMp  Company. 

Proceeding  to  England,  he  made  a  successful  voyage 
tlieuce  to  Australia  in  fifty-six  days,  thirty  days  quicker 
than  it  had  ever  been  made  before. 

He  ran  the  Golden  Age  six  months  on  the  Australian 
coast,  and  then  crossed  the  Pacific  with  a  load  of  English 
passengers,  and  arrived  safely  at  Panama. 

Having  taken  the  Ohagres  fever,  he  was  obliged  to 
retui-n  home,  and  it  was  many  months  before  he  re- 
gained his  health.  The  Secretary  of  War,  Jeiferson 
Davis,  then  selected  him  to  go  abroad  to  import  camels. 
He  performed  this  duty  successfully,  bringing  over  two 
loads,  eighty-four  in  all,  and  then  (1859)  was  ordered 
to  the  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Navy  Yard. 

Just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion, Lieutenant  Porter  was  directed  to  bring  the  old 
frigate  Constitution  to  Annapolis.  This  being  done,  he 
was  about  to  proceed  to  California,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Coast  Survey  vessels  there,  when  the  Southern  States 
seceded.  Sumter  was  now  threatened  by  the  rebels,  who 
■had  seized  upon  many  of  our  best  forts.  Fort  Pickens 
was  also  in  great  danger,  although  gallantly  defended  by 
Lieutenant  Slenuner  of  the  artillery. 

And  here  occurs  one  of  the  most  curious  pieces  of 
history  that  has  ever  seen  the  light.  It  really  reflects 
on  no  department  of  the  Government,  but  it  illustrates 
the  total  confusion  into  which  everything  was  thrown  at 
the  commencement  of  the  rebellion: 

It  may  be  recollected  that  Mr.  J^'ox,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  identified  himself  with  an  expedition 
that  was  fitted  out  by  the  Grovemment  and  some  mer- 
chants in  New  York,  to  throw  supplies  into   Sumter. 
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The  expedition  was  badly  planned  and  worse  executed, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  lay  the  blame  on  some  one.  Mr. 
Seward  came  in  for  the  greatest  share,  when  in  fact  he 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

While  at  dinner,  on  tbe  very  day  Porter  was  to  have 
started  for  California,  he  received  a  letter  from  Captain 
(now  General)  Meigs,  asking  him  to  call  on  Mr.  Seward, 
^v^ho  wished  to  see  him.  He  did  so  without  delay,  and, 
after  some  preliminary  conversation,  Mr.  Seward  asked 
him  if  he  thought  it  possible  to  get  a  ship  into  the  harbor 
of  Pensacola  and  reinforce  Fort  Pickens,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  rebels  from  making  use  of  the  most  important 
harbor  on  the  Atlantic.  He  replied  that  there  was  no 
difficulty  about  the  matter,  provided  he  could  have  his 
bwn  way.  He  then  unfolded  his  plan,  when  Mr.  Seward 
took  him  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  whom  he  discussed 
the  whole  matter  thoroughly.  His  plan  was,  for  the 
President  to  give  him  authority  to  proceed  to  !New  York 
and  take  command  of  the  Powhatan,  then  lying  partly 
dismantled  at  the  Navy  Yard ;  also  to  invest  hiin  with 
power  to  give  such  orders  in  the  Navy  Yard  as  he  deemed 
proper — in  fact,  pladng  for  the  time  being  the  officer  in 
command  there  under  his  directions.  This  was  perhaps 
a  high-handed  measure — going  over  the  head  of  the  Sec- 
r4ary  of  the  Navy,  and  fitting  out  a  ship  without  his 
autliority  or  cognizance.  Still,  it  was  the  only  way  to 
accomplish  the  object.  Secretary  Welles  was  new  in  the 
office,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  men  about  him. 
Half  of  them  were  traitors ;  and  had  a  single  individual 
in  the  Department  known  that  such  an  expedition  was 
fitting  out,  it  would  have  been  flashed  along  the  wires  m 
a  very  sbort  time,  and  Bragg,  the  rebel  commander  at 
Pensacola,  would  at  once  have  overpowered  Lieutenant 
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Slemmer  witli  his  handful  of  men,  and  taken  possession 
of  tlie  fort. 

The  President,  after  carefully  weighing  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ease,  and  listening  to  all  the  arguments 
offered  him,  finally  took  the  responsibility,  and  wrote  an 
order  du'ecting  him  to  proceed  to  New  York  without 
delay,  and  take  command  of  the  "Powhatan,"  or  any 
other  vessel  that  he  deemed  necessary  for  his  purpose. 
The  Commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard  and  the  naval 
officers  were  directed  to  give  him  aU  the  aid  and  facilities 
he  desired,  to  enable  him  to  get  the  vessel  to  sea  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  In  conclusion,  the  President  said, 
"You  mil  not  show  these  orders  to  any  naval  command- 
ing officer  superior  in  rank  to  yourself,  unless  there  is 
danger  of  your  being  interfered  with.  When  inside  of 
the  harbor,  you  will  call  upon  the  senior  naval  officer  at 
Pensacola  for  such  reinforcements  as  you  may  deem  suffi- 
cient to  hold  the  place." 

Other  orders  were  also  issued,  one  to  the  commander 
of  the  Powhatan,  Captain  Mercer,  ordering  him  to  give 
up  his  vessel,  and  one  to  the  commandant  of  the  yard 
at  New  York,  ordering  him  to  give  him  secret  despatch, 
&C.,  &c.  Armed  with  these  extraordinary  orders,  he 
ht^tened  at  once  to  New  York. 

In  the  mean  tim,e,  Capt-ain  Meigs,  who  was  the 
originator  of  the  scheme  to  relieve  Fort  Pickens,  also 
proceeded  to  New  York  and  chartered  one  of  the  Atlan- 
tic steamers,  which  he  prepared  for  sea  without  delay,  to 
carry  two  thousand  regulars.  Under  the  guns  of  the 
Powhatan  these  were  to  be  thrown  into  Port  Pickens,  to 
reinforce  Lieutenant  Slemmer. 

When  Porter  reached  New  York,  he  found  the  Pow- 
hatan had  just  been  put  out  of  commission,  her  crew 
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sent  to  tlie  reeeiving-sHp,  and  all  lier  officers  detached. 
Her  sails  were  unbent,  lier  macMnery  all  apart,  lier 
powder  and  gun-gear  on  shore,  and  her  coal-hunkera 
empty.  A  survey  had  been  held  on  her,  her  boilers  and 
hull  had  been  condemned,  and  she  was  to  go  in  dock  for 
repairs,  when  Porter  presented  his  orders  to  Commodore 
Foote,  who  then  commanded  the  Yard.  The  latter  was 
quite  taken  aback  at  the  unusual,  extraordinary  proceed- 
ing, and  Porter  had  very  great  difficulty  ia  getting  him 
to  pay  that  attention  to  them  which  they  demanded. 
Foote  considered  it  impossible  to  send  the  vessel  to  sea, 
she  was  so  unseaworthy,  aad  her  boilers  were  actually 
dangerous',  while  her  rigging  was  all  rotten,  and  her 
boats  would  not  float.  However,  there  was  no  other 
vessel,  and  Porter,  with  that  determination  which  charac- 
terizes him,  shoved  the  President's  orders  at  Foote  so 
hard,  and  insisted  so  pertinaciously  on  a  compliance  with 
them,  that  the  latter  finally  had  to  give  in,  and  went  to 
work  with  a  will  to  get  the  ship  ready  for  eea.  She 
was,  without  question,  in  a  horrible  condition,  but  there 
was  no  remedy,  and  she  had  to  go.  For  six  days  and 
nights.  Porter  sat  in  Commodore  Foote's  office,  directing 
the  different  operations,  and  urging  on  the  work.  Foote, 
in  the  mean  time,  telegraphed  for  the  officers  the  former 
wanted  to  go  with  him.  Captain  Mercer,  who  was  let  into 
the  secret,  took  charge  of  the  vessel  for  the  time  being,  and 
made  it  appear  that  he  was  going  out  in  her,  and  it  was 
rumored  that  she  was  getting  ready  to  cany  a  Minister 
to  Mexico.  In  fafit,  Porter's  boxes  and  trunks,  labelled 
as  the  property  of  the  Minister  to  Mexico,  were  sent  on 
board  in  open  day,  no  one  suspecting  even  that  he 
was  going  out  in  the  ship,  or  had  any  connection  with 
her. 
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On  the  aixtli  day  after  commenciiig  to  fit  her  out 
(working  night  and  day,  including  Sunday,)  the  vessel 
was  ready  to  sail.  But  just  as  Porter  -was  about  going 
on  hoard,  an  order  came  from  the  ITavy  Department  to 
'■^fit  the  Powhatmi  for  sea  wibk  aU  despatch^  and  report 
her  wften  read/y  to  proceedy  Here  was  a  dilemma.  The 
Secretary  evidently  knew  nothing  of  what  w^  going 
on,  and  to  give  up  the  ship  would  he  to  imperil  the 
whole  expedition,  for  Captain  Meigs  depended  on  the 
guns  of  the  Powhatan  to  cover  his  landing.  Besides, 
the  vessel  had  a  large  pai-t  of  the  artillery  and  ammuni- 
tion belonging  to  the  troops,  on  boai'd. 

On  receiving  the  Secretary's  order,  Commodore  Foote 
sent  for  Captain  Mercer,  and  showed  it  to  him,  but  he 
agreed  with  Porter  that  the  order  of  the  President  was 
paramount  to  all  others,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  ship 
should  proceed  on  her  destined  mission.  Porter  at  the 
time  supposed  that  the  order  of  the  Secretaiy  was  given 
as  a  matter  of  form,  and  that  he  had  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  affair. 

In  half  an  hour  after  this,  he  stepped  on  board  the 
ship,  as  if  to  bid  the  captain  good-by,  and  in  the  con- 
fusion was  unnoticed.  He  remained  in  the  cabin  until 
the  Powhatan  reached  Staten  Island,  where  tJie  captain 
(Mercer)  left  her  to  go  on  shore.  But  just  as  they  were 
hoisting  the  boat  on  board,  and  about  to  proceed,  a  swift 
steamer  came  puffing  alongside  with  au  officer  on  board, 
who  delivered  Porter  the  following  despatch : 

"  Ghe  vp  the  Powluitaiito  Captain  Mercer.  (Signed,)    Set  Ann." 

But  Porter  still  held  grimly  to  the  President's  order; 
no  other  order,  he  said,  could  take  precedence  of  that.     It 
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was  no  time  to  stand  on.  trifles,  tie  country  wag  in  dan- 
ger, and,  if  he  gave  up  the  sMp,  the  expedition  would 
have  to  he  abandoned,  and  Captain  Meiga,  who  had 
sailed  just  ahead,  would  go  on  a  bootless  mission.  It 
took  but  a  moment  for  Porter  to  decide,  and  he  tele- 
graphed back :  "  My  orders  were  from  the  President,  and 
I  must  look  to  him  to  support  me,"  explaining  at  the 
same  time  how  matters  stood. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Seward's  telegraphic  de- 
spatch, that  he  threw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Pow- 
hatan's going  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter,  which  he  at 
the  time  was  accused  of  doing.  The  Powhatan  could 
not  have  been  got  ready  for  the  expedition  to  i-elieve 
Sumter,  had  she  commenced  preparations  at  the  time 
Mr.  Welles'  order  came  to  fit  her  out.  That  order  (as 
things  were  going  on)  would  have  found  her  all  in 
pieces,  and  in  dock.  In  five  days  after  Porter  sailed  in 
her,  Fort  Sumter  fell. 

The  Powhatan,  under  any  circumstances,  would  have 
been  of  no  use  in  such  an  expedition,  for  she  could  not 
cross  the  bar  at  Charleston,  while  her  boats  were  worth- 
less, as  they  would  not  float ;  and  when  Porter  lowered 
them  into  the  sea  off  Pensacola,  the  seams  were  so  open 
that  they  all  filled  with  water. 

The  ship  could  only  have  laid  off  the  harbor,  and  her 
officers  and  men  would  have  witnessed  the  bombardment 
as  others  did,  without  being  able  to  do  any  good. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  very  unjust 
thing  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  failure  on  Mr,  Seward, 
who,  in  saving  Fort  Pickens,  performed  a  more  import- 
ant sei'vice  than  the  relieving  of  Sumter  would  have 
been. 

Porter  had  heavy  weather  all  the  voyage  out,  and 
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the  ship  was  almost  knocked  to  pieces,  yet  in  eight  days 
he  appeared  off  the  harbor  of  Pensacola,  disguised  as  an 
English  steamer,  and  so  altered  that,  with  English  colors 
np,  the  officers  of  the  fleet  lying  off  the  place  did  not 
know  the  vessel.  The  troops  in  the  Atlantic  Company's 
steamer  arrived  just  before  him,  and  had  got  close  to  the 
beach,  ready  to  be  landed.  Porter  was  standing  in  over 
the  har,  with  the  batteries  all  manned,  and  would  have 
been  inside  or  sunk  in  twenty  minutes  more,  when 
General  Meigs  intercepted  him  in  a  tug,  and  wished  him 
to  cover  the  landing.  He  still  clung  to  the  President's 
order,  to  go  inside  and  take  the  place,  but  Meigs  showed 
him  another  order  from  the  President,  directing  him  to 
comply  with  any  requisition  made  upon  him  by  the 
army  landing  party,  and  he  was  reluctantly  obliged  to 
give  up  his  plan  of  going  inside.  He  proceeded  at  once 
to  cover  the  landing,  and  in  half  aa  hour  Fort  Pickens 
was  safe  in  our  possession.  With  a  strong  force  of 
regulars  thrown  in,  there  was  no  longer  any  chance  of 
General  Bragg's  attacking  it.  Thus  the  most  important 
fort  in  the  South  was  kept  in  our  possession. 

Had  the  rebels  succeeded  in  getting  into  it,  (which 
they  would  have  done  that  night,  but  for  this  opportune 
arrival,)  Pensacola  would  have  proved  a  greater  thorn  in 
our  side  than  either  Charleston  or  Wilmington. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Seward,  he  deserves  all  the  credit 
of  the  achievement,  notwithstanding  the  abuse  heaped 
upon  him. 

Aa  soon  as  Porter  got  ail  the  troops  on  shore,  he 
urged  the  senior  naval  officer.  Captain  Adams,  to  block- 
ade the  port,  and  permit  no  vessels  to  go  in  with  sup- 
plies. He  would  not  do  so  himself  but  told  Porter  that 
he  might.     The  latter  fitted  out  at  once  a  small  pilot- 
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boat,  and,  lying  in  close  witli  the  Powhatan,  closed  the 
port  effectually. 

He  could  have  gone  into  Pensacola  at  any  time,  ten 
days  after  his  arrival,  and  anxionsly  desired  to  do  so, 
but  the  army  officers  in  Fort  Pickens  jjrotested  against 
it,  ui^ng  as  a  reason,  that  the  fort  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  resist  the  fire  of  Bra^'3  batteries,  which  Porter 
knew  he  could  silence.  He  had  made  a  reeonnoissance 
inside  the  harbor,  on  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  with 
a  night-glass  saw  that,  there  were  very  few  guns.  It 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  him  not  to  be  able  to 
talie  the  place,  when  he  knew  how  easily  it  could  have 
been  done,  but  he  could  not  attempt  it  with  the  army 
and  navy  commanders  (both  his  seniors)  opposed  to  it. 
He  has,  no  doubt,  since  regretted  a  hundred  times  that 
he  paid  any  attention  to  such  timid  counsels,  and  did  not 
take  the  r^ponsibility. 

On  the  arrival  of  Commodore  McKean,  the  Powhat- 
an was  ordered  to  blockade  the  mouth  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, at  the  l^orthwest  Pass,  which  she  did  successfully  for 
ten  months,  no  vessel  getting  in  or  out. 

Finally,  the  Sumter  ran  by  the  United  States  steamer 
Brooklyn,  at  Pass  a  I'Outre,  and  escaped  to  sea.  A  short, 
time  afterwards,  the  Powhatan's  boats  captured  a  prize 
to  the  Sumter,  endeavoring  to  get  into  Barrataria  Bay. 
From  the  piisoners.  Lieutenant  Porter  learned  that  the 
Sumter  was  on  the  south  side  of  Cuba,  committing 
depredations  on  our  commerce. 

By  permission  of  Commodore  McKean,  he  went  in 
pursuit  of  her,  and  finally  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Surinam,  the  day  after  the  Sumter  sailed  from  there. 
He  then  concluded  to  steer  for  Maranham,  but  met  with 
the  same  disappointment  at  the  latter  place.     Thence  he 
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tracked  the  privateer  all  the  way  back  to  tlic  West  In- 
dies, where  she  escaped  among  some  of  the  French  islands. 

The  Powhatan,  having  steamed  over  ten  thousand 
miles  with  her  condemned  machinery,  was  now  obliged 
to  return  to  the  United  States,  where  she  was  laid  up  at 
about  the  time  of  the  Dupont  expedition  to  Port.Koyal, 
and  Lieutenant  Porter  was  detached.  He  immediately 
sought  other  active  service,  and,  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans  being  proposed  by  him,  he  was  put  in  communi- 
cation with  General  McCleUan  and  General  Barnard  of 
the  engineers,  to  taUi  the  matter  over.  They  were  unan- 
imous in  their  opinion  that  the  city  could  be  taken, 
and  preparations  were  a-ccordingly  made  to  attempt  the 
capture  of  the  forts  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi itiver.  Admiral  Farragut  was  ordered  to  command 
the  naval  forces,  and  Lieutenant  Porter,  having  recom- 
mended a  large  force  of  mortar  vessels,  was  directed  to 
equip  them  without  delay.  In  tliirty-six  days  thereafter, 
twenty-one  mortar  schooners  and  seven  gunboat  steamers 
sailed  from  New  York  for  Key  West,  to  join  the  New 
Orleans  expedition. 

Only  the  mortars  were  cast.  The  iron  carriages  had 
all  to  be  made,  twenty  thousand  shells  to  be  cast,  and 
.the  vessels  to  be  fitted.  The  fleet  arrived  at  Ship  Island, 
and  found  the  squadron  still  there,  and  not  over  the  bar 
of  the  Mississippi,  as  Porter  ieared  it  would  be,  and  so 
was  in  time. 

After  entering  the  river,  the  gunboat-s  of  Commander 
Porter's  flotilla  were  constantly  employed  in  helping  the 
large  vessels  over  the  bar.  He  devoted  himself  person- 
ally to  the  matter,  and  when  the  pilots  failed,  time  after 
time,  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  Mississippi  and  Pensa- 
cola  over,  and  up  to  Pilot  Town.     His  fleet  being  all 
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ready  to  move,  lie  sailed  up  to  within  tlireo  miles  of  the 
forts,  and  tied  np  to  the  bank. 

As  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  under  the  order  of 
Porter,  Messrs.  Harris  and  Oltmanns  were  detailed  by 
Mr.  Gerdes,  assistant  on  the  coast  survey,  to  make  a 
minute  survey  of  the  river,  from  "  Wiley's  Gap,"  as  it 
was  called,  up  to  the  forts.  Lieutenant-commanding 
Guest,  in  the  Owaseo,  was  detailed  to  protect  them  in 
their  work.  These  brave  engineers  surveyed  and  triangu- 
lated over  seven  miles  of  the  river,  taking  in  both  Forts 
Jackson  and  St,  Philip.  A  part  of  the  time  they  were  un- 
der tire  of  shot  and  shell  from  the  batteries,  as  well  as 
exposed  to  riflemen  concealed  in  bushes  on  shore,  yet 
they  finished  their  work  successfully,  and  established 
with  great  precision  the  positions  which  the  mortar-boats , 
were  to  occupy. 

Before  these  took  their  assigned  places,  Porter  di- 
rected the  masts  to  be  dressed  oif  with  branches,  which 
would  intermingle  them  so  with  the  trees  or  vines,  behind 
which  they  were  to  be  placed,  as  to  render  them  invkible 
to  the  enemy.  This  showed  admirable  foresight,  and 
afterwards  so  distracted  the  fire  of  the  enemy  that  it  was 
far  less  destructive  than  any  one  expected  it  would  be. 

The  wood  behind  which  Porter  concealed  his  mortar, 
boats,  was  three  hundred  yards  across,  and  so  dense  that 
the  rebel  shot  could  with  difficulty  pierce  it,  whUe  Porter's 
shells  rose  over  it  to  drop  with  mathematical  accuracy 
into  the  hostile  works.  The  fleet  was  divided  into  three 
divisions,  mider  the  command  of  Lieutenants  Watson 
Smith,  K.  E.  Breese,  and  W.  W.  Queen,  and  when  the 
signal  to  "commence  action"  was  made,  they  opened  in 
order,  each  one  firing  every  ten  minutes.  The  forts 
immediately  replied  with  all  the  guns  they  could  bring  to 
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bear,  and  the  rebel  sbot  crasbing  tbrough  the  forest,  and 
the  shells  of  the  mortars  rismg  in  gracefiil  curves  above 
it,  presented  a  magnificent  spectiicle. 

About  noon.  Porter,  seeing  that  the  enemy  was  get- 
ting the  range  of  Queen's  division,  and  the  shot  falling 
too  near,  went  on  board  to  move  it,  and  found  that 
a  hundred-and-twenty-pound  shot  had  passed  through 
Queen's  vessel,  damaging  the  magazine. 

At  five  o'clock  the  fort  was  discovered  to  be  in  flames, 
and  the  fire  of  the  enemy  ceased. 

Night  coming  on  and  the  wind  rising.  Porter  ceased 
firing,  having  sent  over  fourteen  hundred  shells  into  and 
'  around  the  rebel  works.  On  the  south  shore,  the  mortars 
could  be  pointed  only  by  sights  fixed  to  the  mastheads, 
"and  many  curious  experiments," remarks  Porter,  "were 
resorted  to,  to  obtain  correct  firing." 

The  next  morning,  the  19th,  he  opened  fire  again  and 
kept  it  up  steadily  all  day.  During  the  day  the  schooner 
Maria  G.  Carleton  was  sank  by  a  rifle  shell  passing 
through  her  deck,  magazine,  and  bottom,  while  Porter 
was  alongsida 

Each  day  now  was  a  repetition  of  tha,t  which  pro- 
ceded  it.  Porter,  seeing  that  the  fuses  of  the  shells  were 
bad,  ceased  timing  them,  and  ordered  full-length  fuses, 
so  that  they  would  burst  after  they  had  entered  the 
ground.  Although  there  were  great  disadvantages  in. 
this  arrangement,  it  prevented  shells  from  bursting  in- 
the  air. 

The  ground  being  wet  and  soft.,  they  descended 
eighteen  and  twenty  feet  into  the  soil,  and,  exploding 
some  time  after  they  were  landed,  lifted  the  earth  up  in 
huge  masses.  The  effect  was  like  that  of  an  earthquake. 
For  three  days  and  nights  the  commanders  and  crews  got 
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but  little  rest,  and  few  meals,  and  hence  would  often  be 
found  by  Porter  in  bis  rounds  fast  asleep,  even  while  a 
mortar  beside  them  was  thundering  away,  and  shaking 
everything  around  like  an  earthquake.  Seemg  that 
this  strain  could  not  be  borne  long  he  ordered  each  divi- 
sion into  three  watches  of  four  hours  each.  By  this 
arrangement  the  firing  was  more  aecurate,  and  fifteen 
hundred  shells  were  thrown  every  twenty-four  hours. 
Under  this  tremendous  explosion,  windows  were  broken 
in  Balize,  thirty  miles  distant. 

On  the  night  of  the  20th,  Porter  covered  the  expedi- 
tion sent  to  break  the  chain  across  the  chaimel,  with  a 
tremendous  fire  from  his  mortar  fleet.  On  the  23d,  he 
urged  Farragut  to  commence  the  attack  with  his  ship 
that  night,  as  ammunition  was  getting  low,  and  the  crews 
were  well  nigh  worn  out,  while  the  enemy  was  daily 
adding  to  his  naval  force  and  power  of  defence. 

As  the  fleet  of  Parragut,  towards  morning,  steamed 
past  the  batteries,  Porter's  flotilla  of  steamers,  the  West- 
field,  Owasco,  Clifton,  and  Merwin,  moved  up  and  main- 
tained a  galling  fire  with  shrapnell  on  the  forts,  until 
the  last  vessel  had  got  beyond  range  of  the  rebel  guns. 

Porter  had  hardly  ordered  the  firing  to  cease,  when 
it  wa^  reported  to  him  that  the  celebrated  ram  Manassas 
was  coming  down  to  attack  him.  She  was  steaming 
slowly  along  shore,  as  if  preparing  for  a  dash,  and  fire 
was  opened  on  her.  But  Porter  soon  saw  that  she  was 
a  dying  monster,  and  ordered  the  commanders  to  spare 
their  shot.  The  smoke  now  began  to  pour  from  her^ 
showing  that  she  was  on  fire,  while  her  hull,  badly  cut 
up  with  shot,  slowly  settled  in  the  water.  Porter  tried 
to  save  her  as  a  curiosity,  and  got  a  hawser  around  her, 
but  just  before  she  reaehed  the  bank  she  exploded,  and. 
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"  lite  some  liuge  animal,  gave  a  pluDge  and  disappeai'ed 
under  the  water."  Nest  came  a  steamer  on  fire,  followed 
hj  two  otliers,  bnrning  as  they  slowly  drifted  l>y,  while 
"fires  seemed  to' be  raging  all  along  up  river,"  showing 
what  wild  work  Farragut's  fleet  was  making  with  the 
rebel  vessels.  Porter  now  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the 
forts,  demanding  their  surrender.  The  answer  was,  "  the 
demand  is  inadmissible." 

Giving  the  men  a  day  to  rest,  and,  having  heard  in 
the  mean  time  from  Fan'agut,  Porter  again  opened  on 
the  forts.  He  then  sent  another  demand  for  their  sur- 
render, with  the  terms  he  would  grant.  This  time  the 
answer  indicated  a  great  change  in  the  temper  of  the 
commander,  for  he  replied  that,  after  receiving  instruc- 
tions from  the  authoiities  of  New  Orleans,  he  probably 
would  comply  with  his  summons.  On  the  28th,  a  flag 
of  truce  came  on  board,  the  bearer  of  which  announced 
that  the  tenns  offered  by  Porter  would  be  accepted. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  the  capitulations,  an  officer 
approached  him,  and  reported  that  the  iron  floating 
battery  Louisiana,  of  four  thousand  tons  burthen,  and 
mounting  sixteen  heavy  guns,  had  been  set  on  fire. 
Porter  turned  to  the  rebel  commandex",  and  quietly 
remarked  that  the  act  was  in  no  way  creditable  to  him. 
The  latter  replied  that  he  was  not  "  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  naval  officers."  Porter  then  went  on  with  the 
negotiations,  when  an  officer  again  approached  him,  say- 
ing that  the  ropes  which  fastened  the  vessel  to  the 
bank  had  been  burned  off,  and  that  all  in  flames  she 
was  drifting  slowly  down  on  them.  Porter  turned  to 
the  commander  and  asked  if  the  guns  were  loaded,  and 
if  there  was  much  powder  on  board.  The  latter  replied, 
"  I  presume  so,  but  I  know  nothing  about  the  naval 
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matters  here,"  At  that  moment  the  heated  guns  began 
to  go  off,  throwing  shot  and  shell,  as  thongh  engaging  a 
battery.  The  heavy  thunder  of  the  explosions,  foretelling 
what  wonld  happen  when  the  magaaine  was  reached, 
aroused  a  little  of  the  sleeping  tiger  in  Porter,  and,  tam- 
ing to  the  rebel  military  officers,  he  coolly  said :  "  If 
you  don't  mind  the  explosion  which  is  soon  to  come, 
we  can  stand  it,"  and  went  on  with  the  conference, 
amidst  the  stem  music,  as  calmly  as  thongh  nothing 
else  was  going  on.  In  speaking  of  it  affcerwai'ds,  he 
said :  "  A  good  Providence,  which  directs  the  most 
unimportant  events,  sent  the  battery  off  towards  Fort  St. 
Philip,  and,  as  it  got  abreast  of  that  formidable  fort,  it 
blew  up  with  a  force  which  scattered  the  fragments  in 
all  directions,  killing  one  of  their  own  men  in  the  fort, 
and  when  the  smoke  cleared  off  it  was  nowhere  to  be 
;  sunk  immediately  in  the  deep  water  of  the 
The  explosion  was  terrific,  and  was  seen 
and  heard  for  many  miles  np  and  down  the  river.  Had 
it  occurred  near  the  vessels,  it  would  have  destroyed 
every  one  of  them."  Porter  denounced  this  dastardly 
act  in  scathing  language. 

Like  all  brave,  magnanimous  men,  willing  to  accord 
the  high  qualities  they  possess  to  others,  even  though 
flighting  in  a  bad  cause,  he  said,  the  "  mUita/ry  com- 
manders behaved  honorably  to  the  end.  *  *  *  The 
most  scrupulous  regard  was  paid  to  their  promises. 
They  defended  their  works  like  men.  Had  they  been 
fighting  for  the  flag  under  which  they  were  bom,  instead 
of  against  it,  it  would  have  been  honor  enough  for  any 
man  to  have  said,  he  had  fought  by  their  side." 

After  the  capitulation  of  the  forts,  and  the  surrender 
of  the  few  remaining  steamers,  Porter  visited  the  fonner 
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to  see  what  liad  "been  the  effect  of  iia  Taombardmenfc. 
He  found  that  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
bombs  had  struck  in  the  centre  and  solid  parts  of  the 
woria,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty  in  the 
moat,  near  the  foundations,  shaking  the  whole  structure 
to  its  base,  nearly  one  thousand  exploded  in  and  over 
the  works,  and  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  struck  about  the  levees,  and  in  the  marsh  close 
around,  and  in  the  paths  and  near  the  waters  edge, 
where  the  steamers  attempted  to  come.    Porter  says : 

It  waa  uselesa  for  them  to  hold  out ;  ft  daj'a  bombardment  woiild  have 
Sniehed  them ;  thej  had  no  means  of  lepairiug  damages ;  tke  levee  had 
been  cut  hy  the  thirteeu-inch  bombs,  in  over  a  hundred  places ;  and  the 
■water  had  entered  the  casemates,  making  it  very  uncomfortable,  if  not 
impossible,  to  live  there  any  longer.  It  was  the  only  place  the  men  had 
to  fly  to  out  of  reach  of  the  bombs.  The  drawhridge  over  the  moat  had 
been  broken  all  to  pieces,  and  all  the  causewaya  leading  from  the  fort  were 
cut  and  blown  up  with  bomb-shells,  so  that  it  must  have  been  impossible 
to  walk  tliere,  or  carry  on  any  operaiJons  with  any  degree  of  safety.  The 
magazine  seems  to  have  been  mnch  endangered,  explosions  having  taken 
place  at  the  door  itself  all  the  cotton  bags  and  protections  having  been 
blown  away  from'  before  the  magazine  door.  Eleven  gnna  were  dismounted 
during  the  bombardment,  some  of  which  were  remoimted  again  and  used 
upon  us.  The  walls  were  cracked  and  broken  in  many  places,  and  we  could 
scarcely  step  without  treading  into  a  hole  made  by  a  bomb-sheli ;  the 
nceuracy  of  the  Are,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  ever  seen  in  mortar  practice  ;  it 
seems  to  have  entirely  demoralized  the  men,  and  astonished  the  officers. 
A  water  battery,  cont.^ining  six  very  heavy  guns,  and  which  annoyed  us  at 
times  very  much,  was  filled  with  the  marks  of  the  bombs,  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  seventy  having  fallen  into  it,  smashing  in  the  magazine,  and 
driving  the  people  out  of  it.  On  the  night  of  tlie  passage  of  the  ships,  this 
battery  was  completely  silenced,  bo  majiy  bombs  fell  into  it,  and  burst 
over  it 

Many  remarkable  escapes  and  incidents  were  related  to  us  as  having 
happened  during  the  bombardment.  Colonel  Higgins  stated  an  instance, 
where  a  man  was  buried  deep  in  the  earth,  by  a  bomb  striking  liim  between 
the  shoulders,  and  directly  afterwards  another  bomb  exploded  in  the  same 
place,  and  threw  the  corpse  high  in  the  air.  AU  the  boats  and  scows 
around  the  ditches  and  near  the  landing,  were  sunk  by  bombs ;  and  when 
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we  took  poasessioa  the  only  way  they  had  to  get  in  and  out  of  the  fort  to 
the  landing,  was  by  one  small  boat  to  ferry  them  aci'osi. 


Portei'  did  full  justice  in  his  report  to  his  brave  com- 
manders Rensliaw,  Guest,  WainwiigJib,  Hanell,  Baldwin, 
and  Woodworth,  of  the  steamera,  and  Smith,  Breese,  and 
Queen,  of  the  flotilla. 

Unstinted  praise  of  others  connected  with  him, 
whether  military  officers  or  subordinates,  who  perform 
their  duty  nobly,  is  a  peculiarity  of  Porter.  His  im- 
pulses are  so  generous  and  noble  that  he  always  seems 
afi'aid  that  he  shall  take  too  much  credit  to  himself,  and 
not  do  full  justice  to  othera 

The  flotilla  now  took  on  board  General  Butlei''s 
troops,  and  conveyed  them  to  Wew  Orleans,  where  the 
mortar  vessels  were  also  orderd  to  assemble. 

Commander  Porter  was  anxious  to  push  on  to  VicliB- 
bui'g  with  his  force,  which  he  thought  would  have  result- 
ed in  the  capture  of  that  place,  but  he  was  sent  to  Ship 
Island,  to  await  the  attack  on  the  Mobile  forts.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  sent  the  mortar  schooners  to  cruise  oiF 
the, coast,  and  captured  several  prizes  loaded  with  cotton. 

As  Admiral  Farragut  was  detained  in  New  Orleans, 
Commander  Porter  determined  to  attempt  the  capture 
of  the  forts  at  Mobile,  alone,  and  for  this  purpose  got 
under  way  from  Ship  Island,  with  the  mortax  vessels 
and  gunboats,  and  steered  for  Mobile  Bay.  The  wind 
however  dying  away,  and  the  weather  looking  bad,  the 
schooners  put  back  into  port,  but  the  gunboats  went  in 
and  tried  their  range  on  the  works,  hitting  them  almost 
every  time,  while  only  a  few  shots  were  fired  in  return. 

Not  designing  to  do  anything  more  than  exhibit  a 
little  practice,  the  gunboats  retired  at  sunset.    Some 
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went  back  to  Stip  Island,  and  the  Harriet  Lane  drifted 
along  up  to  Pensaeola. 

JSText  day,  two  deserters  came  off  in  a  "boat,  and 
informed  the  l)lockading  officer  that  there  was  only  a 
small  fire-company  in  the  fort,  who  had  all  intended  to 
surrender.     The  day  after,  it  was  strongly  reinforced. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  telegraph  conveyed  the  news 
to  Pensaeola  that  a  strong  force  of  guntoats  was  coming 
to  that  place,  upon  which  the  rebels  set  Are  to  evei"y- 
thing,  and  evacuated  it.  Commander  Porter  arrived  off 
there  while  thia  was  going  on,  and  ran  in  and  assisted 
to  transport  the  troops  across  from  Santa  Eosa  Island 
to  the  mainland. 

The  mortar  fleet  all  rendezvoused  at  Pen8a,cola, 
but  their  anchors  were  hardly  down  when  Porter  re- 
ceived oi'ders  from  Admiral  Farragnt  to  join  him  at 
Vieksburg.  He  immediately  proceeded  thither  and  bom- 
barded that  place  on  the  passage  of  the  fleet,  as  he  did 
at  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip.  ,  One  of  his  steamers, 
the  Jackson,  being  disabled  by  a  rifle  shell,  the  Clifton 
went  to  her  assistance,  when  a  shot  pierced  her  boiler — 
the  escaping  steam  scalding  sis  men  and  wounding  many 
others. 

The  mortar  fleet  laid  two  weeks  before  Vickeburg, 
at  a  distance  of  eighteen  hundred  or  twenty-two  hundred 
yards  from  the  batteries,  and  always  succeeded  in  silenc-, 
ing  them  when  they  opened  fire. 

Porter  had  three  of  his  vessels  disabled,  and  twenty- 
nine  men  killed  and  wounded  on  his  steam  flotiUa,  dur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  fleet,  accompanying  each  vessel  as 
far  as  the  water  batteries,  where  they  were  exposed  to  a 
heavy  Are. 

In  July,  1862,  Commander  Porter  was  ordered  by 
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tlie  Secretaiy  of  tlie  Navy,  to  proceed  with,  twelve 
mortar  boats  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  ttere  await 
orders.  He  arrived  ttere  in  ten  days,  and  there  being 
nothing  for  the  vessels  to  do,  ,  he  obtained  leave 
of  absence,  and  was  finally  detached  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  mortar  flotilla,  a  little  fleet  of  which  he 
was  very  proud,  and  which  had  rendered  most  excellent 
service.  "Wilkes  toolc  the  command,  and  eventually 
broke  it  up,  an  act,  in  Porter's  judgment,  very  injurious 
to  the  navy. 

In  September,  1862,  he  was  ordei'ed  to  command  the 
Mississippi  squadron,  aa  Acting  Rear-Admiral,  and  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  the  nest  month. 

Admiral  Porter  found  the  fleet  quite  inadequate  for 
the  defence  of  such  long  rivers.  There  were  only  thir- 
teen good  vessels  in  all,  and  these  required  heavy 
repaira.  He  immediately  improvised  a  navy-yard  at 
Mound  City,  and  in  a  short  time  his  fleet  numbered  one 
hundred  vessels.  These  were  common  river  boats,  armed 
with  heavy  guns,  and  covered  with  light  iron  to  resist 
field  pieces  and  rifle  balls. 

Admiral  Porter,  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  the 
west,  notified  General  Grant  that  it  was  proposed  at 
head-quarters  to  send  General  McClernand  to  attempt 
the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  which  would  have  been  an 
invasion  of  his  (Grant's)  command.  In  consequence  of 
this  information,  the  General  hastened  to  Cairo  and 
_  arranged  a  plan  of  attack  on  Vicksburg,  ivhich  was  at 
once  carried  out.  He  marched  from  Holly  Springs, 
while  Sherman  embarked  thirty  thousand  men  in  trans- 
ports, and,  under  cover  of  the  gunboats,  proceeded  to 
surprise  Vicksburg, 

The  gunboats  under  Admiral  Porter  joined  Sherman 
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at  Mempliis,  from  whence  they  proceeded  together  direct 
to  Vickshurg,  while  General  Grant  was  inarching  on 
with  50,000  men  from  Holly  Springs. 

The  rebels  had  filled  the  Yazoo  River  with  torpedoes, 
and  the  gunboats  were  sent  in  at  once  to  clear  tliem  out, 
which  they  did,  under  a  murderous  fire  of  musketry  from 
hidden  sharpshootei^. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1862,  while  this  work  was 
going  on,  the  Cairo,  one  of  the  finest  vessels,  was  blown 
up  by  a  torpedo,  and  sunk  out  of  sight  in  three 
minutes. 

The  officers  and  men  deserved  great  credit  for  their 
successful  efforts  in  clearing  out  torpedoes,  and,  on  the 
18th  of  December,  two  landings  had-  been  secured  for 
Gfcneral  Sherman's  troops,  both  well  protected  by  the 
gunboats. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  rebels  had  burned  the  army  stores 
at  Holly  Springs,  so  that  General  Grant  was  obliged  to 
fall  back  again  to  protect  his  base  and  obtain  further 
supplies. 

The  force  that  had  left  Vicksburg,  under  Joe  Johnston, 
to  meet  him,  now  fell  back  again  on  Sherman,  who,  in- 
stead of  finding  about  ten  thousand  men,  found  forty 
thousand  in  possession  of  the  place. 

The  army,  after  landing  and  meeting  with  great  suc- 
cess, had  to  retire  with  loss.  The  rains,  setting  in  very 
heavily  at  the  same  time,  obliged  them  either  to  reem- 
bark  or  swim  for  it. 

Admiral  Porter  made  an  attack  on  the  Yazoo  bat- 
teries ;  but,  owing  to  a  heavy  fog  that  set  in,  accompanied 
by  heavy  rains,  it  was  not  successful- 
General  Sherman  now  proposed  to  the  Admiral  to  with- 
draw from  before  Vicksburg  and  attack  Arkansas  Post — 
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a  strong'work  up  the  Arkansas  River.  In  the  mean  time, 
Greneral  McClemand  came  doiyn  and  assumed  command ; 
but  the  army  virtually  remained  under  the  control  of 
Sherman,  and  Admiral  Porter  refused  to  cooperate  unless 
it  was  so. 

The  fleet  and  transports  arrived  in  the  Arkansas 
River  about  the  2d  of  January,  1863,  and,  after  the  army 
had  gained  its  desired  position,  the  gunboats  went  in  and 
attacked  the  fort  at  close  quarters — seventy-five  yards. 
After  a  sharp  and  sanguinary  fight  of  three  hours,  all 
the  enemy's  guns  being  dismounted,  and  our  army  sur- 
rounding it  ready  for  an  ai^ault,  the  rebels  surrendered, - 
The  fort  surrendered  to  the  navy,  and  the  troops  on  the' 
outside  to  the  army.  Porter  had  twenty-sis  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  engagement.  He  showed  here,  not  the 
long  practice  of  mortar  vessels,  but  the  close  combat  of 
vessels  when  lying  broadside  to  broadside. 

After  the  capture  of  the  fort,  destruction  of  all 
war  material,  and  embarkation  of  the  prisoners — seven 
thousand  in  all— the  army  and  navy  returned  to  Vicks- 
burg. 

Previous  to  this,  Admiral  Porter  sent  his  vessels  up 
White  River  and  captured  all  the  enemy's  remaining 
batteries,  which  left  the  Arkansas  and  White  Rivers  open 
to  the  gunboats  whenever  they  chose  to  go  there.  For 
his  success  on  this  occasion,  he  received  the  thanks  of 
Congress, 

On  the  return  of  the  fleet  and  army  to  Vicksburg, 
regular  operations  were  commenced  against  it — the  Ya- 
zoo being  held  by  the  navy.  Fifteen  heavy  mortar  floats 
were  towed  down  from  Cairo,  gunboats  were  fitted  out 
and  added  to  the  fleet  as  fast  as  possible,  and,  finally,  the 
whole  river  was  so  well  protected,  from  Cairo  to  Vicks- 
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burg,  that  transports  came  and  went  with  perfect  se- 
curity. 

General  Grant  now  came  in  person  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  there  was  frorai  the  first  the  most 
perfect  accord  betweefi  him  and  Admiral  Porter,  the  lat^ 
ter  being  at  all  times  ready  to  carry  out  his  slightest 
wish.  Never  did-  a  military  commander  have  the  aid  of 
a  more  persevering,  energetic,  unconquerable,  tireless,  and 
able  naval  commander  than  Grant,  in  the  long  and  ardu- 
ous work  that  followed. 

Great  patience  and  endurance  were  shown  on  both 
sides  ;  'but  nowhere  can  history  exhibit  a  more  indomit- 
able spirit  than  that  manifested  by  our  navy. 

Admiral  Porter  led  his  fleet  into  almost  inaccessible 
places.  The  heart  of  the  Yazoo  or  Sunflower  country 
was  reached  in  a  great  overflow  of  the  Mississippi,  by 
pulling  up  and  cutting  down  the  forest  trees,  and  the  gun- 
boats traversed  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  over 
ground  where  the  keel  of  a  canoe  even  had  never  before 
been  seen. 

The  Yazoo  pass  was  opened  by  cutting  the  levee,  and 
a  fleet  passed  through  in  that  direction,  to  meet  the  one 
working  its  way  through  Steele's  Bayou. 

This  last  expedition  was  a  most  arduous  one  and  full 
of  peril.  Leaving  the  Yazoo  below  Haines'  Bluff,  it 
entered  Steele's  Bayou,  designing  to  keep  north  into  the 
Rolling  Fork,  then  eastward  through  it  into  the  Sunflower 
River,  and  pass  in  a  southerly  direction  iiito  the  Yazoo, 
agahi  striking  it  above  Haines'  Bluff  instead  of  below, 
where  it  started  from.  Such  inland  navigation  was 
never  before  attempted  by  war  vessels.  The  expedition 
consisted  of  four  gunboats,  four  mortars,  and  four  tugs. 
For  thirty  miles  the  little  fleet  passed  up  Steele's  Baiyou, 
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then  a  mere  ditch,  to  Black  Bayou,  in  which,  for  four 
miles,  the  trees  had  to  be  torn  out  or  pushed  over  by  the 
iroii-clads,  or  the  branches  cut  away,  when  Porter  at  last 
reached  Deer  Creek,  It  took  twenty-four  hours  to  make 
these  four  miles.  Some  idea  of  'the  difficulties  of  the 
route  may  be'  obtained  when  it  is  remembered  that,  ivith 
the  utmost  exertion  of  the  crews,  the  vessels  for  twenty- 
four  consecutive  hours  averaged  a  speed  of  only  about 
fifty  rods  an  hour.  Up  this  stream  to  Rolling  Fork  it 
was  thirty-two  mUes.  To  the  same  point  by  land,  was 
twelve  miles,  over  which  Sherman  marched,  in  order  to 
co5perate  with  him.  The  channel  was  narrow  and  filled 
with  small  wUlows,  which,  so  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
boats  that  with  his  utmost  exertions  Porter  could  average 
only  about  a  half  a  mile  an  hour.  At  length  he  got 
\7ithin  seven  miles  of  the  Polling  Pork,  from  whence 
there  woidd  be  water  enough  to  the  Yazoo. 

The  inhabitants  were  filled  with  amazement  to  see  a 
war  fleet  saihng  through  the  heart  of  a  country  where  a 
vessel  of  any  kind  had  never  before  been  seen,  while  the 
negroes  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  shore  to  gaze  on  the  un- 
wonted spectacle.  But  as  soon  as  the  Confederate  offi- 
cial in  that  section  was  informed  of  the  expedition,  he 
gave  the  alarm  and  ordered  the  torch  to  be  applied  to  all 
the  cotton  along  the  shore,  and  Porter  was  lighted  on 
his  strange  course  by  a  continuous  conflagration. 

Negroes  were  also  set  to  work  cutting  down  trees  to 
arrest  his  progress,  until  troops  and  guns  could  be 
brought  up.  Porter,  made  aware  of  the  movement, 
pushed  on  the  tug  Thistle,  with  a  howitzer  on  board, 
which  reached  the  first  tree  before  it  was  cut  down.  The 
tug  then  kept  on  to  keep  the  way  open,  but  the  enemy  at 
length    succeeded   in  getting  one  large  tree  across   the 
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creek,  and  thus  for  a  time  stopped  all  further  progr^s. 
Being  now  safe  from  our  guns,  the  negroes,  under  the 
orders  of  their  masters,  continued  to  chop  down  trees 
until  it  was  thought  that  Porter  could  make  no  farther 
advance.  He,  however,  by  working  night  and  day — 
chopping  and  sawing  them  in  two,  or  hauling  them  one 
side,  at  length  cleared  the  channel  and  pushed  on  until 
he  got  within  three  miles  of  the  Rolling  Fork.  Here  he 
saw  smoke  rising  over  the  tree  tops  in  the  direction  of 
the  YazGo,  and  learned  that  the  eiieniy  was  landing 
troops  to  dispute  his  passage.  He  immediately  sent 
Lieutenant  Murphy,  with  two  boat  howitzers  and  three 
hundred  men  to  hold  Rolling  Fork  until  he  could  reach 
it  with  his  boats. 


After  working  all  uiglit,  (saja  Porter,)  and  clearing  out  the  o 
tiona,  wMcli  were  terrible,  we  Bucceeded  in  getting  within  eight  inuidred 
yards  of  the  end  of  this  troublesome  creek ;  had  only  two  or  three  large 
trees  to  remove,  and  one  apparently  short  and  easy  lane  of  willows  to  work 
through.    The  men  being  much  worn  out,  we  rested  at  snnset. 

In  tie  morning  we  commenced  with  renewed  irfgor  to  work  ahead 
tlu'OBgi.  the  willows,  but  our  progress  was  very  slow ;  the  lithe  trees  defied 
our  utmost  efforta  to  get  by  them,  and  we  Iiad  to  go  to  work  and  pull  them 
up  Beparately,  or  cut  them  off  under  water,  which  was  a  most  tedious  job. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  Iiad  collected  and  landed  about  eight  hundred 
men,  and  seven  piecra  of  artillery,  (ftom  30  to  SO-pounders,)  which  were 
firing  oil  our  field  pieces,  from  time  to  time,  the  latter  not  having  range 
enough  to  reach  them. 

I  was  also  informed  that  the  enemy  were  cutting  down  trees  in  our  rear, 
to  prevent  communication  by  water,  and  also  prevent  our  t^cape ;  this 
looked  miplcasant.  I  knew  that  five  thoiisand  men  had  embarked  at 
Haines'  Bluff  for  this  place,  immediately  they  heard  that  we  were  attempt- 
ing to  go  through  that  way,  and,  as  our  troops  had  not  come  up,  I  con- 
sidered it  unwise  to  risk  the  least  thing ;  at  all  events,  never  to  let  my  com- 
munication be  closed  behind  me.  I  was  somewhat  strengthened  in  my 
determination  to  advance  no  further,  imtil  reinforced  by  land  forces,  when 
the  enemy,  at  sunset,  opened  on  us  a  cross-fire  with  six  or  seven  rifled  guna, 
planted  somewhere  off  in  the  woods,  where  we  could  see  nothing  but  the 
smoke.    It  did  not  take  us  long  to  dislodge  them,  though  a  large  pai-t  of 
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the  crew  being  on  shore  at  the  time,  we  could  not  fire  over  them,  or  until 
they  got  on  board. 

I  saw  at  once  the  difficuMes  we  had  to  encounter,  with  a  conatant  fire 
on.  our  working  parties,  and  no  prospect  at  present  of  the  troops  getting 
along.  I  had  j-eceited  a  letter  from  General  Sherman,  informing  me  of  the 
difficulties  in  getting  forward  his  men,  he  doing  his  utmost,  I  know,  to 
expedite  matters. 

The  news  of  the  felling  trees  in  our  rear  was  brought  in  frequently  by 
negroes,  who  were  pressed  into  the  service  for  cutting  them,  and  I  hesitated 
no  longer  about  what  to  do.  We  dropped  down  again,  unshipped  onr 
rudders,  and  let  the  vessels  rebonnd  from  tree  to  tree. 

Aa  we  left,  the  enemy  toot  possession  of  the  Indian  mound,  and  in  the 
morning  opened  fire  on  the  Oarondelet,  Lieutenant  Murphy,  and  Cincin- 
nati, Lieutenant  Bache ;  these  two  ships  soon  silenced  the  batteries,  and  we 
were  no  longer  annoyed. 

The  .sharpshooters  hung  about  ua,  firing  irom  behind  trees  and  rifle 
pita ;  but  with  duo  precaution  we  had  very  few  hurt — only  five  wounded 
by  rifle  balls,  and  they  were  hurt  by  being  imprudent. 

On  the  31st,  we  fell  in  with  Colonel  Smith,  commanding  Eighth  Mis- 
souri, and  ot'£er  parts  of  regiments;  we  were  quite  pleased  to  see  him,  as 
I  never  knew  before  how  much  the  comfort  and  safety  of  iron-clads,  situated 
as  we  were,  depended  on  the  soldiera.  I  had  already  sent  out  behind  a 
force  of  three  hundred  men,  to  stop  the  felling  of  trees  in  our  rear,  which 
Colonel  Smith  now  took  charge  of.  The  enemy  had  already  felled  over 
forty  heavy  trees,  which  Li  ntcnant  Commander  Owen,  m  thp  Louisville, 
working  night  and  day,  cleaiel  away  ■vlmost  &st  enough  topeimituato 
meet  with  no  delay. 

Colonel  Smith's  force  was  not  enough  tn  lustify  my  making  aiothcr 
effort  to  get  through;  he  had  bo  artillery  an!  wculd  fiequently  have  to 
leave  the  vessels  in  following  the  roads 

On  the  33d,  we  came  to  a  bend  in  the  river,  whei'e  the  enemy  supposed 
they  had  blockaded  us  completely,  having  cut  a  number  of  trees  altogether, 
and  so  intertwined,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  move  them.  The  Louis- 
ville was  at  work  at  them,  pulling  them  up,  when  we  discovered  about 
three  thousand  rebels  attempting  to  pass  the  edge  of  the  woods  to  our  rear, 
while  the  negroes  reported  artillery  coming  up  on  our  quarter. 

We  were  all  ready  for  them,  and,  when  the  artillery  opened  on  us,  ■we 
opened  such  a  lire  on  them,  that  they  scarcely  waited  to  hitch  up  their 
horses.  At  the  same  time,  the  rebel  soldiers  fell  in  with  Colonel  Smith's 
troops,  and  after  a  sharp  skirmish  fied  before  the  fire  of  our  soldiers. 
After  this  we  were  troubled  no  more. 


Although  he  now  met  Sherman's  advancing  forces,  he 
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saw  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
the  expedition,  after  having  sailed  for  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles,  right  through  the  plantations  of 
rehels,  at  length  found  itself  once  more  at  the  starting 
point ;  and  the  last  attempt  to  get  around  Vicksburg  from 
the  north  had  been  made  and  abandoned.  Porter  made 
several  efforts  to  send  vessels  past  the  batteries  at  Vicks- 
burg, to  cut  off  the  enemy's  supplies  from  Eed  River,  but, 
owing  to  mismanagement,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  Queen  of  the  West  and  the  Indianola 
were  both  lost  to  the  squadron,  but  this  did  not  deter  the 
Admu-al  from  pursuing  his  intentions. 

The  orders  issued  on  these  occasions  show  how  well  he 
calculated,  and  what  would  have  been  the  consequences 
had  they  been  carried  out.  The  particulars  of  the  loss 
of  the  Queen  of  the  West,  under  Ellet,  are  given  in  the 
sketch  of  him.  The  Indianola  was  sent  down  past  the 
batteries  at  Vicksburg,  to  cooperate  with  Ellet,  but  met 
him  returning  in  the  Era,  and  the  commander,  Lieutenant 
Brown,  thus  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  had  lost  his 
vesseL  The  Indianola  then  proceeded  down  the  Mississip- 
pi to  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  and  blockaded  it  for  several 
days,  when  Brown,  having  learned  that  the  Queen  of  the 
West  had  been  repaired,  and  was  on  her  way,  with  several 
other  rebel  boats,  to  attack  him,  he  started  to  join  Porter's 
fleet  above  Vicksburg..  He  was,  however,  overtaken  on  the 
night  of  the  28th  February,  and  two  vessels  struck  the  In- 
dianola at  the  same  time,  bows  on.  A  fierce  engagement 
followed,  but  crash  succeeded  crash  as  the  rebel  vessels 
kept  driving  on  her,  and  in  a  short  time  Brown  found  that 
she  was  sinking,  when  he  ran  her  ashore  and  surrendered 
her.  The  rebels  inunediately  began  to  repair  her,  as  they 
did  the  Queen  of  the  West.    The  two  boats  would  make  a 
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formidable  addition  to  their  navy,  and  interfere  seriously 
with  some  of  Porter's  plans.  A  ludicrous  incident,  how- 
ever, broke  up  this  part  of  their  programme,  and  almost 
repaid  Porter  for  the  mortification  he  felt  over  the  loss  of 
the  vesseL  To  break  up  the  monotony  of  the  siege,  and 
furnish  some  amusement  to  the  men,  as  well  as  play  a  good 
joke  on  the  enemy,  he  rigged  up  a  sort  of  scow  as  a  mon- 
itor, and  set  her  afloat  down  the  river.  The  strange  craft 
so  alarmed  the  rebels  that  they  blew  up  the  Indianola, 
and  fled.  We  will,  however,  let  the  Admiral  iell  his  own 
story.     He  says — 

"  Ericsson  saved  the  country  with  an  iron  Monitor — wby  could  I  not 
save  it  with  a  wooden  omet  An  old  coal  hargo,  picked  up  in  the  river,  was 
fJie  foundation  to  build  on.  It  was  built  of  old  boards  in  twelve  hours,  with 
pork  barrels  on  top  of  each  other  for  smoke-stacks,  and  two  old  canoes  for 
quarter- boats.  The  furnaces  were  built  of  mud,  and  only  intended  to  make 
black  smoke  and  not  steam. 

"  Without  knowing  that  Brown  was  in  peril,  I  let  loose  our  Monitor. 
Wlien.  it  was  descried  by  the  dim  light  of  the  mom,  never  did  the  batteries  of 
Vioksburg  open  with  such  a  din.  The  earth  fairly  trembled,  and  the  shot 
fiew  tliiok  around  the  devoted  Monitor.  Bat  she  ran  safely  past  all.the  bat- 
teries, tiiough  under  Are  for  an  hour,  and  drifted  down  to  the  lower  month 
of  the  canal.    She  was  a  mucli  better  looking  vessel  than  the  Indiaaola. 

"  When  it  was  broad  daylight  they  opened  upon  her  agnin  with  all  the 
guiK  they  could  bring  to  hear,  without  a  shot  hitting  her  to  do  any  harm, 
because  they  did  not  make  her  settle  in  the  water,  though  going  in  at  one 
aide  and  out  at  the  other.  She  was  already  full  of  water.  The  soldiers  of 
our  army  shouted  and  laughed  like  mad." 

The  news  of  the  safe  passage  of  the  batteries  by  this 
"Turretcd  Monster,"  was  sent  down  to  Warrenton,  un- 
der the  batteries  of  which  the  Queen  of  the  West  and 
Indianola  were  lying,  causing  the  greatest  consternation.) 
The  Queen  of  the  West  instantly  got  up  steam,  and  hur- 
ried off  as  fast  as  her  wheels  could  carry  her.  The 
Indianola,  left  alone,  was,  by  direction  of  the  authorities, 
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at  once  blown  up,  to  prevent  her  falling  a  victim  to  the 
slowly  and  majestically  approaching  Monitor.  When 
the  rebels  found  ont  the  hoax  that  had  been  played  on 
them,  their  rage  and  mortitication  knew  no  bonnds.  The 
Richmond  Examiner,  after  reporting  the  fact,  said — 
"Laugh  and  hold  your  sides,  lest  ye  die  of  surfeit  of 
derision,  O  Yankeedom !  Blown  up,  because  forsooth  a 
fiatboat  or  mud-scow,  with  a  small  house  taken  from  the 
back  garden  of  a  plantation  put  on  top  of  it,  is  floated 
down  the  river."  The  Dispatch  said,  grimly,  "  Truly,  an 
excellent  joke;  so  excellent  that  every  one  comieeted  with 
the  affair  should  be  branded  with  a  T.  M.  '  Turreted 
Monster.' "  The  whole  affair  reminds  one  of  the  famous 
"Battle  of  Kegs"  in  our  war  of  Independence,  and 
should  be  immortalized  in  as  stirring  a  ballad. 

Everything  had  been  tried  that  the  ingenuity  of 
man  could  suggest,  and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  the 
capture  of  Vicksbiirg,  until  General  Grant,  in  opposition 
to  the  views  of  the  most  of  his  officers,  determined  to 
turn  it  by  landing  his  troops  below. 

To  Admii'al  Porter  was  entii^ted  the  task  of  getting 
the  gunboats  and  transports  past  the  batteries,  which 
he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  (only  losing  one  trans- 
port) under  a  tremendous  Are  of  an  hour  and  a  half's 
duration.  His  escape  seemed  almost  miraculous,  for  the 
enemy  had  collected  a  lai'ge  pile  of  combustibles  on  the 
bant,  which  they  set  on  fire,  just  as  the  ve^els  came  to 
a  point,  on  which  the  fire  of  the  batteries  was  concen- 
trated. The  conflagration  lit  up  the  whole  bosom  of 
the  stream,  thmwing  into  distinct  outline  eveiy  darlc 
hull.  The  Forest  Queen  was  riddled  with  shot,  and  had 
to  be  towed  down  stream.  The  Henry  Clay  was  set  on 
fire,  and  blaaed  like  a  beacon  through  the  gloom,  while 
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tlie  crew,  leaping  into  tlie  boats,  made  their  escape  ou 
tlie  western  bank.  Of  tlie  three  transports,' the  Silver 
Wave,  alone,  escaped  unhurt.  Porter,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  others  through,  by  l^ahing  barges  to 
their  sides,  and  Grant,  who  had  marched  below  inland, 
had  now  gunboats  and  ti-ansports  to  take  him  over  the 
river.  But,  thirty  miles  below  Vicksburg,  he  found 
another  obstruction  in  his  path,  the  batteries' of  Grand 
Gulf,  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  get  possession,  before 
the  ai'my  could  proceed.. 

At  General  Grant's  request.  Admiral  Porter  attacked 
these  batteri^  with  six  heavy  gunboats,  and,  after  a 
fight  of  five  hours  and  a  half,  completely  silenced  them, 
took  all  the  transports  by  in  safety,  and  next  morning 
with  his  gunboats  and  transports,  conveyed  the  army 
to  Bayou  Pierre,  where  commenced  that  march  which, 
after  a  series  of  beautiful  moves,  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  of  Jacksou,  the  dispersion  of  Joe 
Johnston's  forces,  and  the  investment  of  Vicksburg  in 
the  rear. 

The  fight  at  Grand  Gulf  was  one  of  the  hardest,  if 
not  the  hardest  stand-up  fight  during  the  war.  The 
enemy's  guns  were  very  heavy,  and  placed  in  most  com- 
manding positions  for  a  mile  along  the  river,  and  al- 
though some  of  the  gunboats  were  literally  cut  to  pieces, 
there  was  not  one  that  did  not  get  at  close  quarters. 
The  current  was  very  powerful,  and  would  whirl  them 
around  like  tops,  distracting  the  aim,  and  exposing  every 
side  to  the  rebel  batteries ;  but  they  maintained  a  dis- 
tance of  from  forty  to  three  hundred  yards,  and  never 
retired  until  the  enemy  was  silenced. 

The  severity  of  the  battle  is  shown  by  the  heavy 
loss  sustained  in  three  ships — seventy-nine  killed  and 
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wounded.  Twenty-sis  were  killed  and  wonnded  on  tlie 
flagsliip  Benton,  thougli  iron-clad. 

After  the  army  was  landed  at  Bayou  PieiTe,  Admiral 
Porter  got  under  way  again  with  his  fleet,  to  end  the 
matter  of  the  Grand  Gulf,  but  the  rebels  decamped  on 
seeing  him  coming,  and  their  guns  and  munitions  of  war 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  navy.  Thirteen  guns  were  the 
fruits  of  this  victory. 

The  same  day  of  the  capture  of  Grand  Gulf,  the 
Admiral  pushed  on  down  the  river,  with  six  gunboats, 
to  communicate  with  Admiral  Farragut,  at  the  mouth 
of  Red  River,  where,  learning  that  General  Banks  was 
marching  on  the  town  of  Alexandria,  he  pushed  up  the 
river  to  await  him. 

Foi-t  de  Kussey  and  Alexandria  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  navy,'  and.  General  Banks  ai'riving  a  day  or  two 
after,  the  city  was  delivered  over  to  him. 

After  this  successful  raid,  in  which  much  valuable 
property  belonging  to  the  rebel  government  was  de- 
stroyed, Admiral  Porter  returaed  to  Viclcsburg,  to  co- 
operate with  General  Grant. 

He  destroyed  the  works  and  town  of  Warrenton,  a 
place  that  had  given  our  vessels  considerable  trouble, 
and  deserved  no  mercy. 

While  the  Admiral  was  below  at  Grand  Gulf,  he 
had  all  the  npper  fleets  to  regulate,  one  on  the  Tennes- 
see, one  on  the  Cumberland,  one  on  the  Yaaoo,  cooperat- 
ing with  General  Sherman,  while  one  long  line  stretched 
from  Vicksbiirg  to  Cairo,  the  various  repoi-ts  of  which 
would  of  themselves  make  a  lengthy  article.  All  his 
plans  were  carried  out,  and  there  was  not  an  instance  of 
any  mishap  to  any  of  his  vessels,  or  to  the  transports. 
Guerilla  warfare  was  kept  down  on  all  the  rivers,  and 
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tlie  gunboats  were  dreaded  by  tlie  rebels  far  and 
near. 

"When  General  Grant  put  himself  in  tlic  rear  of 
Vicksbnrg  on  tbe  18tli  of  May,  1863,  Admiral  Porter 
immediately  placed  himself  in  communication,  and  sup- 
plied liim  with  all  the  necessary  stores  wanted  in  his  army. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2l9t  of  May,  the  Admiral 
received  a  communication  from  General  Grant,  informing 
him  that  he  intended  attacking  the  rebel  worlcs  on  the 
following  morning,  and  aslced  Ms  cooperation. 

At  seven  o'cloet  next  day,  the  gunboats  moved 
against  the  batteries.  Admiral  Porter  leading  in  a  small 
tug.  The  firing  was  kept  up  until  one  o'clock,  at  which 
time  all  the  batteries  along  the  river  were  silenced ;  but 
General  McArthur  was  not  permitted  to  take  advantage 
of  the  naval  success,  and,  General  Grant's  plana  having 
been  thwarted  in  other  respects,  the  combined  attack 
was  a  failure. 

The  naval  operations  in  the  siege  that  followed,  were 
chiefly  confined  to  occasional  attacks  on  the  batteries, 
which  could  be  of  little  avail  without  a  cooperating 
force  from  the  army. 

One  of  the  noblest  spectacles  of  the  war  was  the 
attack  of  the  Cincinnati  on  the  rebel  batteries,  when 
there  was  scarcely  a  hope  that  she  could  stand  for  five 
minutes  the  fire  of  the  hundred  guns  which  were  concen- 
trated on  her.  This  was  done  at  the  request  of  General 
Sherman,  who  wished  to  get  possession  of  that  flank  of 
the  rebel  works.  He  thought  the  heavy  guns  had  been 
moved  into  Vicksburg,  but  was  mistaken.  Porter  feared 
that  he  was,  but  with  that  readiness* to  make  any 
sacrifice  for  the  army,  especially  for  such  leaders  as 
Sherman  and  Grant,  which  charactei'ized  him,  he  packed 
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the  steamer  -with  logs  and  hay,  and  sent  her  down. 
Baehe,  her  commandei",  carried  her  gallantly  into  the 
terrible  iire,  "but  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  completely 
riddled  with  shot,  and  began  to  sink.  Tlie  flagstaff 
being  shot  away,  Bache  had  the  colors  nailed  to  a  stnmp 
of  the  foremast,  and  himself  steered  his  vessel  up  stream 
towards  the  right-hand  shore,  but  before  she  could  be 
made  fast,  she  went  down,  carrying  fifteen  of  the  crew 
with  her.  These,  with  the  killed  and  wounded,  made 
his  loss  over  forty  men. 

Sherman  from  a  hill  top  saw  the  teiTific  engagement, 
and  its  sad  termination,  and,  in  a  letter  to  Porter,  said 
the  conduct  of  the  Cincinnati  "  elicited  universal  praise, 
and  I  deplored  the  sad  result  as  much  as  any  one  could." 

Porter,  at  the  request  of  Grant,  now  landed  twenty 
9-inch,  8-inch,  and  hundred-pounder  rifles,  in  an  incredi- 
bly shoi't  space  of  time,  and  ti'ansported  them  to  the 
rear  of  Vieksburg.  Most  of  them  were  worked  by 
sailors  and  their  officers,  and  did  excellent  service. 

That  was  a  glorious  Fourth  of  July,  1863,  when  the 
rebel  flag  was  at  last  hauled  down  at  Vieksburg,  at  10 
A.  M.,  and  the  stai-s  and  stripes  floated  in  its  place. 

Admiral  Porter,  in  his  flagship,  and  the  fleet  follow- 
ing, passed  down  until  he  eanie  abreast  of  the  town, 
the  guns  firing,  and  the  flags  waving  from  every  masi> 
head.  As  he  rounded  to  at  the  levee.  General  Grant 
and  all  his  general  officers  came  on  board,  and  the 
warmest  felicitations  took  place.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sight  to  see  so  many  gallant  men  of  the  airmy  and  navy 
assembled  together. 

The  country  was  electrified,  when  the  telegraphic 
despatch  of  Admiral  Porter  announced  that  Vieksburg 
was  in  possession  of  the  Union  forces.     Grant  was  re- 
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warded,  as  he  deserved  to  be,  with,  a  liigli  position, 
'and  with  votes  of  thanks,  and  Acting  Rear- Admiral 
Porter  again  received  the  thanks  of  Coogresa,  and  was 
created  a  full  Rear- Admiral,  the  commission  dated  July 
4th,  which  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  him  in  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  the  President. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Wavy,  in  his  public  despatch 
■  to  him,  complimented  him  highly,  and  in  conclusion 
said :  "  To  ■  yourself,  your  officem,  and  the  brave  and 
gallant  sailors  who  have  been  so  fertile  in  resources, 
so  persistent  ^nd  enduring  through  many  months  of 
trial  and  hardship,  and  so  daring,  under  all  circum- 
stances, I  tender,  in  the  name  of  the  President,  the 
thanks  and  eongrattilations  of  the  whole  country,  on 
the  fall  of  Vieksburg." 

After  this  great  event,  there  was  much  to  do  to 
keep  the  bauks  of  the  Mississippi  River  free  from 
guerrillas.  Fourteen  different  districts  were  constituted 
■with  a  regular  naval  ofBcer  iu  command  of  each.  The 
White,  Arkans^,  and  Red  Rivers,  were  traversed  by  the 
gunboats  as  far  as  water  would  permit  them  to  go,  and 
the  n\ost  dogged  perseverance  was  shown  by  them  to 
kill  all  rebels,  or  make  them  quit  the  country. 

In  no  part  of  the  countiy  did  harder  stand'-up  fight- 
ing take  place  than  in  the  Mississippi  fleet.  The  rebels 
would  bring  numerous  batteries  on  the  rivers  to  block- 
ade them  and  stop  commerce,  but  Admiral  Poi-fcer  always 
had  gunboats  ready  to  drive  them  off  or  capture  thenL 

In  but  one  instance  did  a  "  tin-clad  "  succumb  to  the 
I'ebela.  On  several  occasions  they  went  down  fighting, 
with  colors  flying,  but  they  kept  the  river  clear. 

When  the  rebels  marched  suddenly  into  Helena  with 
eighteen  thousand   men,  under  Price,  and  surprised  the 
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weak  garrison  there,  and  were  putting  tliem  to  tlie  swprd, 
Admiral  Porter,  wlio  Had  heard  of  the  move,  and  pre- 
pared for  it,  sent  hia  gunboats  up  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, and  defeated  the  rebels  ivith  great  slaugliter. 
This  occurred  on  the  ith  of  July,  at  the  hour  when  our 
flag  was  just  going  up  on  the  flagstaff'  at  Vicksburg. 

General  Prentiss  wrote  Admiral  Porter  a  strong  let^ 
ter  commendatory  of  the  officer,  Lieutenant  Prichett-,  who 
had  carried  out  tlie  Admiral's  orders.  Porter  also  sent 
an  expedition  to  Yazoo  city,  and,  though  the  Baron  De 
Kalb  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo,  the  frightened  enemy  set 
fire  to  five  of  their  largest  boats  and  left  one  to  be  cap- 
tured. 

Active  operations  were  carried  on  in  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country  in  the  seizure  of  Confederate  cotton 
and  steamers,  by  which  the  sailors  were  stimulated  to 
renewed  zeal,  and  secured  a  snug  little  sum  of  prize 
money.  It  is  impossible  in  a  single  article  to  go  over 
the  ^vhole  field  occupied  by  the  forces  under  Porter. 

The  fleets  in  the  upper  Ohio  and  Tennessee,  were 
kept  very  actively  employed,  and,  owing  to  the  persever- 
ance of  Lieut. -Commander  Fitch  and  his  attention  to 
orders,  the  rebel  guerrilla  Morgan,  and  aU  his  gang,  were 
captured.  Strange  to  relate,  all  the  artillery  and  wagons 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  navy,  one  of  the  gunboats  sur- 
prising them  and  causing  the  men  to  stampede. 

After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  Admiral  Porter  went  to 
work  raising  from  the  bottom  of  the  river  the  diiferent 
vessels  that  had  been  smik,  among  them  the  "  Cincinnati." 
He  i-efitted  her,  and  she  subsequently  formed  a  part  lOf 
Commodore  Thatcher's  fleet  in  the  attack  on  the  enemy's 
works  at  Mobile  city. 

The  year  1864  opened  with  apparent  quiet  all  along 
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the  Mississippi  river,  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans.  Oc- 
casionally there  would  be  an  attack  of  guerrillas  or  field 
pieces  on  a  harmless  merchant  steamer,  but  the  gunboats 
kept  everything  quiet  The  rebels  could  not  stand  the 
shrapneU  which  was  poured  into  theia  whenever  they  came 
in  sight,  for  Porter's  fleet  was  ubiquitous  and  his  blows 
fell  on  every  side. 

Sometime  in  the  month  of  February,  General  Banks 
wrote  to  Admiral  Porter  and  informed  him  that  he  was 
going  up  Ked  Kiver  as  far  as  Shreveport,  and  asked  the 
cooperation  of  the  gunboats.  This  matter  had  been  dis- 
cussed by  Porter  and  General  W,  T.  Sherman,  and  it 
was  proposed  that,  after  the  general  made  his  first  raid 
near  Atlanta,  he  would  suddenly  return,  and  with  the 
admiral  make  a  dash  up  to  Shreveport,  destroy  the 
rams  and  forts,  bring  off  the  cotton,  and  be  back  in  Mem- 
phis on  the  10th  of  April, 

General  Shei-man,  who  was  an  old  campaigner  on  Red 
River,  and  knew  all  about  the  rise  and  fall  of  water  there, 
suggested  that  as  the  only  feasible  plan — consequently,  the 
plans  of  the  admiral  were  made  to  conform  with  this  ar- 
rangement. General  Sherman  had  agreed  to  meet  the 
admiral  at  Vicksburg,  on  the  29th  of  February,  and  so 
confident  was  the  latter  of  the  general's  punctuality,  al- 
though he  had  hundreds  of  miles  to  travel  with  bis  army, 
'that  he  made  his  arrangements  to  meet  him  at  that  time. 

Sherman  arrived  exactly  on  the  day  he  said  he  would, 
and  was  quite  surprised  to  learn  that  BaJnks  was  about 
to  go  to  Shreveport.  As  McClemand  was  to  be  second 
in  command,  and  he  would  not  servo  under  him,  he 
(Sherman)  determined  to  go  to  New  Orleans.  On  his 
return.  General  Sherman  told  Porter  that  he  would  have 
to  give  up  the  expedition,  but  that  he  would  send  Gener- 
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al  Andrew  J.  Smith,  along  with  ten  thousand  men,  to 
represent  him,  and  that  Gen.  Banks  had  promised  to  be 
in  Alexandria  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  May,  and  to 
push  right  on  to  Shreveport  without  delay.  It  was 
necessary  to  be  governed  by  the  height  of  water  in 
Bed  Eiver. 

Porter  landed  General  A.  J.  Smith,  in  the  Atchafa- 
laya,  while  gunboats  pushed  up  Red  Eiver,  to  clear  out 
the  obstructions.  The  army  and  navy  arrived  about  the 
same  time,  at  Fort  de  JRussey,  which  had  been  rebuilt 
since  Porter's  destruction  of  it  the  preceding  year,  and 
heavily  armed.  The  army  assaulted  and  carried  it  as  the 
shells  of  the  leading  gunboat  drove  the  enemy  from  the 
water  batteries  which  they  had  turned  upon  our  troops. 
This  was  on  the  fifteenth  of  May.  Porter  then  at  once 
pushed  on  up  to  Alexandria,  with  the  naval  part  of  the 
expedition,  and  captured  it  on  the  16th,  one  day  before 
he  promised  to  meet  General  Banks  there.  General 
A,  J.  Smith  came  up  shortly  after,  and  held  the  town 
while  Porter  prepared  to  get  the  vessels  over  the  "  falls." 
The  water  was  very  low  though  rising  slowly,  but  he  saw 
that  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  for  the  gunboats  to 
go  any  further.  He  supposed  that  Banks  would  give 
up  the  expedition  when  he  got  to  Alexandria,  and  allow 
Sherman  to  have  his  troops  again,  with  which  to  carry 
out  General  Grant's  plans.  These  plans  were,  for 
General  Sherman  to  push  on  to  Atlanta,  while  Banks 
made  an  attack  on  Mobile,  open  the  Columbia  railroad, 
and  join  the  former  in  his  march  through  the  South. 
This  plan  was  defeated  by  Banks  pushing  on  to  Shreve- 
port, after  cotton,  and  allowing  the  rebels  to  hold 
Mobile. 

Had  the  latter  place  been  captured,  Sherman's  march 
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— supplied,  as  tie  would  have  been,  with  provisions  from 
Mobile — would  have  been  an  easy  task.  Banks,  how- 
ever, cared  for  no  plans  but  his  o-vvn.  Instead  of  being^ 
as  he  had  promised,  in  Alexandria  on  the  17th  of  May, 
he  did  not  leave  New  Orleans  until  the  22d.  His  army, 
under  General  ITranklin,  reached  the  place  on  the  20th  ; 
but,  although  well  organized  and  ready  to  proceed,  they 
could  do  nothing  until  the  arrival  of  the  general  com- 
mandmg.  On  the  20tli  the  water  was  rapidly  falling, 
and  Porter  told  General  Stone  (Banks'  Chief-of-Staff) 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  Shreveport,  if  he  de- 
pended on  the  gunboats.  Stone  asserted  (for  Banks) 
that  the  gunboats  were  a,  neceseit^f  and  that  mthout  them 
the  expedition  could  not  succeed  ;  and  that  all  the  fail- 
ure to  wipe  out  the  rebel  army  in  Louisiana  would  be 
due  to  the  navy.  Porter,  who  never  allowed  an  army 
man  to  call  on  him  in  vain,  determined  at  once  to  get  the 
gunboats  over  the  "  falls,"  if  he  broke  all  their  backs. 
So  he  went  to  work,  trymg  to  pull  the  Eastport,  the 
largest  boat,  over,  and  after  great  labor  succeeded.  In 
the  mean  time,  on  the  20th  of  May,  General  Banks  ar- 
rived in  a  steamer  loaded  with  champagne  and  ice,  cot- 
ton speculators  and  brandy,  and  professing  to  be  in  a 
great  hurry  to  get  away  on  his  march. 

Porter  had  all  his  vessels  over,  ready  for  a  start ;  but 
instead  of  movmg  right  on,  Banks  started  an  election ! 
He  forced  all  the  male  inhabitants  to  go  to  the  polls, 
threatening  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  disloyal  with 
his  displeasure  if  they  refused  to  vote,  and  promising  the 
loyal  to  stay  in  the  country  and  protect  them,  if  they  did 
vote.  This  affair  occupied  several  days,  and  was  the  fin- 
ishing blow  to  the  expedition. 

When  at  length  the  army  started.  Porter  pushed  the 
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gunboats  up  to  Grand  Ecore,  and  captured  that  jilace 
before  tlie  arrival  of  the  troops. 

Five  or  alx  more  days  were  wasted  in  electioneering 
at  Grand  Ecore,  the  water  in  the  river  still  falling. 

Porter  now  did  all  he  could  to  persuade  General  Banks 
to  give  up  the  hope  of  getting  the  gunboats  up,  and  to 
push  on  to  Shreveport  by  himself;  but  the  latter  dared 
not  move  without  them. 

Selecting  vessels  of  the  lightest  draft,  and  the  proper 
kind  of  transports,  drawing  little  water,  Porter  now 
pushed  on  to  a  point  where  Banks  proposed  to  meet 
him  with  his  army,  having  it  perfectly  understood  that 
no  other  transports  woidd  follow.  But  he  had  not 
gone  twenty  miles,  when  six  large  transports  joined 
the  expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  board  cot- 
ton. This  delayed  the  vessels  ;  but  Porter  could  not  get 
rid  of  them  without  sending  a  couple  of  gunboats  back 
to  protect  them,  and  not  a  single  gun  could  be  spared,  so 
he  dragged  them  through, 

!No  one  can  imagine  the  difficulties  of  that  river. for 
two  hundred  miles,  as  without  pilots  Porter  had  to  thread 
his  way  through  snags  and  shoals.  It  was  a  wonder  he 
ever  reached  the  appointed  place,  where  he  expected  to 
find  a  victorious  army. 

He  was  much  annoyed  with  r^bel  sharpshooters  on 
his  way  up  ;  but,  by  maintaining  a  fire  of  shells  into  the 
brush,  he  kept  them  at  a  respectful  distance, 

"When  he  arrived  at  the  landing  where  Banks  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  fleet,  he  found  a  large  steamer  thrown 
across  the  river,  from  bank  to  bank,  to  stop  his  progress, 
while  the  silence  of  the  grave  reigned  around. 

Porter  had  with  him,  in  command  of  the  troops. 
General   Smith,  who   landed    with    him    and  proposed 
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landing  his  men.  The  former  said,  "  JSfo,  General,  there 
is  something  wrong  ;  an  army  like  that  of  Banks  should 
have  been  here,  and  he  has  met  with  a  check." 

So  they  rode  out  to  the  front  to  reconnoitre,  and  at  a 
short  distance  perceived  a  number  of  rebel  horsemen 
watching  their  movements.  Porter  made  up  his  mind 
that  our  army  was  nowhere  near,  and  so  they  returned  on 
board  the  vessels.  He  there  met  a  messenger  who 
had  left  General  Banlcs  the  day  before,  and  who  in- 
formed him  that  the  whole  army  was  retreating. 
Here  was  an  awkward  dilemma  for  Porter — fifty  ves- 
sels in  a  narrow  river,  and  a  victorious ,  rebel  army, 
with  some  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  between  him  and 
safety.  But  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and,  al- 
though the  night  was  coming  on,  he  ordered  a  return, 
issuing  the  moat  stringent  instructions  about  the  move- 
ments of  the  vessels.  He  also  distributed  the  dif- 
ferent gunboats  among  the  transports,  to  protect  the 
latter. 

One  has  observed  how  a  ram  shower  comes  on — 
first  a  drop  or  two,  then  a  slight  pattering  rain,  then  a 
heavy  shower,  and,  finally,  a  torrent.  So  now  com- 
menced the  bullets  from  the  rebel  sharpshooters — firat  a 
few,  then  in  companies  of  twenty,  then  by  hundreds,  then 
by  thousands. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors,  screening  themselves  as  best 
they  could,  drove  off  these  fellows  with  their  bullets, 
while  the  gunboats  kept  shelling  them  all  day  and  night. 
It  was  a  most  tedious  and  harassing  retreat. 

Porter  had  succeeded  in  getting  about  half-way  down 
the  river,  when  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry 
was  opened  on  the  middle  of  the  Lmc  by  the  rebels.  For- 
tunately this  happened  to  be  where  Porter  had  two  good 
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gunboats,  the  Lexington,  under  Lieut.  George  M.  Bache; 
and  a  small  iron-clad,  imder  Lieut.  Commander  Thomas 
O.  Selfridge.  Some  of  the  array  boats  liad  field-pieces 
on  their  upper  decks,  and  all  these  vessels  opened  heavily 
on  the  rebels. 

Porter  was  just  getting  his  gunboats  below  in  position 
to  attack  a  battery  that  the  enemy  had  thrown  up  to  stop 
him,  when  he  heard  heavy  firing  beliind  him.  He  at  once 
left  his  work  to  return  and  see  what  was  going  on,  and 
arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  army  retreating  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  completely  routed. 

The  rebels  had  made  their  attack  at  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  river,  where  four  or  five  of  our  vessels  were 
fast  in  the  mud,  and  others  alongside  of  them  trying  to 
pull  them  off.  The  advance  consisted  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  with  a  reserve  of  seven  thousand  a  miLe 
back,'  ready  to  come  to  their  assistance.  They  were  com- 
manded by  General  Green,  their  best  general,  and  one 
who  had  given  our  people  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

He  soon  found  that  his  men  could  not  stand  our  fire ; 
but  he  determined  not  to  retreat,  and  forced  his  troops 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  where  our  gunboats  fairly 
mowed  them  down.  He  finally  got  his  head  shot  off,  and, 
nearly  all  his  officers  having  been  killed  around  hira,  the 
rest  retreated  in  disorder,  cut  up  as  they  fled.  Their 
artillery  and  aU.  the  killed  and  wounded  were  left  on  the 
field  of  battle.  TTie  seven  thousand  in  reserve  never  ad- 
vanced at  all,  and  soon  ibllowed  the  retreating  mob,  los- 
ing a  number  of  men  by  our  far-reaching  shells. 

This  was  the  victorious  army  that  had  defeated  Banks 
the  day  before,  and,  flushed  with  victory,  pounced  on 
Porter.  They  calculated  that  the  high  banks  and  low 
water,  and  the  grounding  of  his  vessels,  would  give  them 
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an  easy  victory.  They  were  then  to  fall  on  Banks'  army 
again,  and  capture  the  provisions  and  medical  stores,  and 
thus  compel  its  surrender.  The  death  of  General  Green 
defeated  this  plan. 

The  management  of  the  rebel  army  now  fell  into 
the  hands  of  drunken  Dick  Taylor,  who  was  entirely 
incompetent  to  conduct  it.  He  did  really  nothing,  ex- 
cept hang  on  Banks'  rear  and  pick  up  a  few  barrels  of 
whiskey,  and  a  few  stragglers. 

When  Porter  arrived  at  Grand  Ecore,  three  days  after 
the  above  fight,  he  found  the  army  perfectly  demoralize!^ 
and  Banks  ready  to  run  any  where.  He  advised  him  to 
hold  on,  and  not  retreat,  and  to  occupy  the  country  until 
the  spring  rains,  when  they  could  go  up  again.  He  told 
him  that  he  could  supply  him  with  his  light  vessels  ;  but 
Banks  chose  to  retreat,  and,  finally,  reached  Alexandria 
in  safety ! 

Porter  knew  he  could  not  get  out  of  the  river  then 
without  help.  But,  in  a  conversation  with  Colonel  Bailey, 
a  plain,  common-sense  man,  the  latter  assured  him  he 
would  have  no  difficulty  about  getting  the  v^sels  over  the 
"faUs." 

The  Admiral  now  had  to  fight  his  way  back,  over- 
coming difficulties  that  would  have  disheartened  any 
other  man.  He  finally  reached  Alexandria,  with  all  his 
gunboats,  except  the  Eastport,  and  his  own  "tin-clad" 
steamer,  the  Cricket,  which  was  so  cut  up  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  of  her  left.  Half  her  crew  were  killed  and 
wounded,  and  some  of  tJie  other  vessels  had  fared  almost 
as  badly. 

Porter's  efforts  to  save  the  Eastport  show,  not  only 
the  indomitable  character  of  the  man,  but  that  chivalric 
feeling  which  belongs  to  the  whole  race.     After  she  had 
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been  lightened  and  got  afloat  she  again  gTounded,  Al- 
though she  was  taken  several  miles  down  the  river, 
grounding  in  all  eight  times,  he  would  not  abandon  her. 
Had  he  acted  on  his  own  judgment  he  doubtless  would 
have  blown  her  up  before  he  did ;  but,  seeing  the  deter- 
mination of  her  commander,  Lieutenant  E.  T.  Phelps, 
and  his  crew  to  save  her,  and  admiring  the  ceaseless  her- 
culean efforts  they  put  forth,  he  stuck  to  them  like  a 
brother.  He  said:  "I  determined  that  I  would  never 
leave  this  vessel  to  her  fate,  as  long  as  her  commander 
felt  a  hope  of  getting  her  down."  The  army  was  sixty* 
miles  ahead  of  him,  and  a  snaggy,  shallow  river,  with  its 
banks  filled  with  sharpshooters,  lay  between.  The 
Eastport  was  finally  brought  down  sixty  miles  from  the 
place  where  she  first  sunk,  and  he  had  strong  hopes  of 
getting  her  through,  when  she  ran  fast  aground,  with  a 
bed  of  logs  under  her,  and  had  to  be  blown  up.  Phelps 
himself  applied  the  match. 

Porter  now  fought  his  way  back  to  Alexandria,  at 
one  point  under  a  heavy  fire. 

Finding  (he  aajs)  tlie  guns  not  firing  rapidly,  I  stepped  on  tte  gun- 
deck,  to  see  what  was  the  matter-  A-b  I  stepped  down,  the  aftei-  gim  was 
struck  with  a  shell  and  disabled,  and  every  man  killed  or'  wounded. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  crew  from  -the  forward  gun.  were  swept  away 
by  a  shell  exploding,  and  the  men  were  wounded  in  the  fire-room,  leaving 
only  one  man  to  fire  up, 

I  made  up  a  gun's  crew  from  the  contrabands,  wi.0  fought  the  gun  to 
the  last  moment.  Finding  that  the  engine  did  not  move,  I  went  into  the 
engine-room  and  found  the  chief  engineer'  killed,  whose  plawf  was  soon 
supplied  by  an  assistant.  I  then  went  to  the  pilot-house,  and  found  that 
a  shot  had  gone  through  it,  and  wounded  one  of  the  pilots.  I  took  charge 
of  the  vesse!,  and,  as  the  battery  was  a  very  heavy  one,  I  determined  to  pass 
it,  which  was  done  under  the  heaviest  Are  I  ever  witnessed. 

The  moment  he  arrived  at  Alexandria,  and  found 
that  he  could  not  get  over  the  falls,  he  called  to  see 
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what  General  Banks  waa  going  to  do.  He  fou«.d  him 
determined  to  leave  as  soon  as  he  conld  gather  all  the 
cotton  in  and  about  Alexandria,  and  talked  to  Por- 
ter abont  blowing  up  his  gunboats,  which  the  latter 
laughed  at. 

Seeing  how  things  were  going,  he  sent  a  bearer  of 
despatches  to  Washington,  which  were  telegraphed  from 
Cairo.  On  Porter's  representations,  General  Cauby  was 
sent  out  to  relieve  Banks,  and  with  orders  to  stay  with 
the  army  in  Alexandria,  until  the  gunboats  were  re- 
lieved. 

The  same  orders  came  to  Bants,  much  to  his  sui'prise, 
as  he  knew  nothing  about  Porter's  action.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  latter  called  on  Banks  and  laid  Colonel  Bailey's 
proposition,  for  getting  the  boats  over  the  falls,  before 
him.  He  looked  at  it  kindly  enough,  but  took  no  steps 
towards  doing  anything,  until  General  Franklin  urged 
it.  Then,  after  three  days'  vacillation,  he  gave  the 
proper  orders,  placing  at  Colonel  Bailey's  disposal  three 
thousand  men,  and  two  or  three  hundred  wagons.  All 
the  neighboring  steam-mills  were  torn  down  for  mate- 
rial, two  or  three  regiments  of  marine  men  were  set  to 
.work  felling  trees,  which  soon  were  coming  down  with 
great  rapidity,  teams  were  moving  in  all  directions 
bringing  in  brick  and  stone,  quarries  opened,  flatboats 
built,  and  the  forest  became  a  human  hive,  while  the 
shouts  of  men  resounded  on  every  aide. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Hunter  came  up  to  see 
bow  matters,  stood,  and  he  and  Bants  called  to  see  Por- 
ter. General  Hunter  said  to  Porter  :  "  Admiral,  which 
of  your  vessels  above  the  falls  can  you  best  afford  to 
blow  up  ?  "  He  answered,  "  Not  one  of  them,  sir ;  not 
even  the  smallest.     If  I  can't  get  over  the  '  falls,'  and 
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the  army  leave  me,  I  can  take  care  of  myself,  and  will 
get  out  at  tlie  firat  rise." 

Still,  it  would  liave  subjected  Mm  to  great  inconve- 
nience for  a  couple  of  months,  but  lie  knew  that  before 
that  time  bad  elapsed,  General  Sherman  would  come  up 
there,  if  he  was  in  danger. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  account  of  the 
building  of  the  dams  and  passage  of  the  falls,  in  Porter's 
own  graphic  and  eloquent  language. 

These  falls  are  about  a  mile  in  length,  filled  witli  rugged  rocks,  over 
which,  at  the  present  stage  of  water,  it  seemed  to  be  impossible  to  make 
a  channel. 

The  work  was  commenced  by  running  out  from  the  left  baiik  of  the 
river,  a  trcc-dam,  made  of  the  bodies  of  very  large  trees,  brnsh,  brick,  oud 
stone,  cross-tied  with  other  heavy  timber,  and  strengthened  in  every  way 
which  ingenuity  conid  devise.  This  was  run  out  about  three  hundred  feet 
into  the  river ;  four  large  coal  barges  were  then  filled  with  briijk,  and  simk 
at  the  end.  of  it.  From  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  cribs  filled  with  stone 
were  built  out  to  meet  the  barges.  All  of  which  was  Buccesafully  accom- 
plished, notwithstanding  there  was  a  current  running  of  niue  miles  an  hour 
which  threatoncd  to  sweep  eveiything  before  it. 

It  will  take  too  much  time  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  truly  wonder- 
ful work.  '  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  dam  had  nearly  reached  completion 
in  eight  days'  working  time,  and  the  water  had  rijgen  sufficiently  on  the 
upper  falls  to  allow  the  Fort  Hindman,  Osage,  and  Ueosho,  to  get  down 
and  be  ready  to  pass  the  dam.  In  another  day  it  would  have  been  higb 
enough  to  enable  all  the  other  vessels  to  pass  the  upper  falls.  Unfortunate: 
ly,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  instant,  the  pressure  of  water  became  so 
great,  that  it  swept  away  two  of  the  stone  barges,  which  swung  in  below 
the  dam  on  one  side.  Seeing  this  unfortunate  accident,  I  jumped  on  a  hoi'ae 
and  rode  np  to  where  the  upper  vessels  were  anchored,  and  ordered  the 
Lexington  to  pass  the  upper  fails,  if  possible,  and  immediately  attempt  to 
go  through  the  dam,  I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  save  the  four  vessuis 
below,  not  knowing  whether  the  persons  employed  on  tbe  work  would  ever 
have  the  heart  to  renew  their  enterprise. 

The  Lexington  succeeded  in  getting  over  the  upper  falls  just  in  time, 
the  water  rapidly  falling  as  she  was  passing  over.  She  then  steered  directly 
for  the  opening  in  the  dam,  through  which  the  water  was  rushiDg  so  furi- 
ously that  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  but  destruction  awaited  her.  Thousands 
24 
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of  beating  liearts  iooked.  on,  anxious  for  tlie  result.  The  aleuce  was  so 
great,  83  tic  Lexington  appmaclied  tte  dam,  that  a  pin  might  almost  be 
heard  to  fall.  She  eateied  the  gap  with  a  full  head  of  steam  on,  pitched 
down  the  roaring  torrent,  made  two  or  three  spaamodic  rolls,  hung  for  a 
moment  on  the  rocks  below,  was  then  swept  into  deep  water  by  the  cur- 
tent,  and  roundsd-to  safely  into  the  bank.  Thirty  thousand  voices  rose  in 
one  deafening  cheer,  and  uniyersal  joy  seemed  to  pervade  the  face  of  every 
ma'n  present. 

The  Neosho  followed  nest ;  all  her  hatches  battened  down,  am.d  every 
precaution  taken  against  accident.  She  did  not  fare  a&  well  as  the  Lexing- 
ton, her  pilot  having  become  frightened  as  he  approached  the  abyss,  and 
stopped  hor  engine,  when  I  particularly  ordered  a  full  head  of  steam  to  be 
carried ;  the  result  waa,  that  for  a  moment  her  hull  disappeared  from  sight 
under  the  water.  Every  one  thought  she  was  lost.  She  rose,  however, 
swept  along  over  the  rocks  with  the  current,  and  fortunately  escaped  with 
only  one  hole  in  her  bottom,  which  was  stopped  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 

The  Hindman  and  Osago  both  came  through  beautif\illy  without  touch- 
iug  a  thing,  and  I  thought  if  I  was  only  fortunate  enough  to  get  my  largo 
vessels  as  well  over  the  falls,  my  fleet  once  more  would  do  good  service  on 
the  Mississippi. 

The  accident  to  the  dam,  instead  of  disheai'tening  Colonel  Bailey,  only 
induced  him  to  renew  his  exertions,  after  he  had  seen  tlie  success  of  getting 
four  vessels  through. 

Tlie  noble-hearted  soldiers,  seeing  the  labor  of  the  last  eight  days  swept 
away  in  a  moment,  cheerfully  went  to  work  to  repair  damages,  being  con- 
fident now  that  all  the  gunboats  would  be  finally  brought  over.  These 
men  had  been  working  for  eight  days  and  nights,  up  to  their  necks  in  the 
water  in  the  boiling  sun,  cutting  trees  and  wheeling  bricks,  and  nothing 
but  good  humor  prevailed  among  them.  On  the  whole,  it  was  very  fortu- 
nate the  (lam  was  carried  away,  as  the  two  barges  that  were  swept  away 
from  the  centre  swung  around  against  some  rocks  on  the  left,  and  made  a 
fine  cushion  for  the  vessels,  and  prevented  them,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
from  running  on  certain  destruction. 

The  force  of  the  water  and  the  currant  being  too  great  to  construct  a 
.continuous  dam  of  ^x  hundred  feet  across  the  river  in  so  short  a  time. 
Colonel  Bailey  determined  to  leave  a  gap  of  fifty-five  feet  in  the  dam,  and 
build  a  series  of  wing-dams  on  the  upper  faUs.  This  was  accomplished  in 
three  days'  time,  and  on  tiie  11th  instant  the  Mound  City,  Oarondelet,  and 
Pittsburg,  came  over  the  upper  falls,  a  good  deal  of  labor  having  been  es- 
pended  in  hauling  them  through,  the  channel  being  very  crooked,  scarcely 
wide  enough  for  them.  Next  day,  the  Ozark,  Louisville,  Ohillicothe,  and 
two  tugs,  also  succeeded  in  crossing  the  upper  falls.  Immediately  after- 
wards, the  Mound  City,  Carondelet,  and  Pittsburg,  started  in  succession  to 
pass  the  dam,  all  their  hatches  battened  down,  and  every  precaution  taken 
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t(s  prevent  accident.  The  passage  of  these  vessels  was  a  most  beautiful 
Bight,  onlj  to  be  realized  wlien  seen.  They  passed  over  without  an  acci- 
dent, except  the  unshipping  of  one  or  two  rudders.  Thia  was  witnessed  bj 
.  all  the  troops,  and  the  vessels  were  heartily  cheered  when  they  passed  over. 
JSesi  morning  at  10  o'clock,  the  Louisville,  Ohillicothe,  Ozark,  aJid  two 
tugs,  passed  over  without  any  accident,  except  the  loss  of  a  man,  who  was 
swept  off  the  decks  of  one  of  tlie  tngs.  By  3  o'clock  that  afternoon,  the 
veaaeis  were  all  coaled,  ammunition  replaced,  and  all  steamed  down  the 
river,  with  the  convoy  of  transports  in  company.  A  good  deal  of  difficulty 
was  antitapated  ia  getting  over  the  bars  in  lower  Eed  Eiver ;  depth  of  water 
reported  only  iSve  feet ;  gunboats  were  drawing  sis.  Providentially,  we 
had  a  rise  from  the  bact-water  of  the  Missis^ppi,  that  river  being  very 
high  at  that  time ;  the  back-water  extending  to  Alesandria,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  distant,  enabling  us  to  pass  alt  the  bars  and  obstructions 
with  safety. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  express  the  admiration  I  feel  for  the  abilities 
of  Lientenant'Colonel  Bailey.  Thia  ia,  without  doubt,  the  best  engineering 
feat  ever  performed.  Under  the  b^t  circumstances,  a  private  company 
would  not  have  completed  this  work  nnder  one  year,  and  to  an  ordinary 
mind  the  whole  thing  would  have  appeared  an  utter  impo^bility.  Leav- 
ing out  his  abilities  as  an  engineer,  the  credit  he  has  conferred  upon  the 
country,  hs  has  saved  to  the  Union  a  valuable  fleet,  worth  nearly  two  mil- 
lion dollars.  More,  he  has  deprived  the  enemy  of  a  triumph,  which  woiild 
have  emboldened  them  to  carry  on  thia  war  a  year  or  two  longer ;  for  the 
intended  departure  of  the  army  was  a  fixed  fact,  and  there  was  nothing  left 
for  me  to  do,  in  case  that  event  occurred,  but  to  destroy  every  part  of  the 
vessels,  so  that  the  rebels  could  make  nothing  of  them.  The  highest 
honors  the  government  can  bestow  on  Colonel  Bailey,  can  never  repay  fiim 
for  the  services  ho  has  rendered  the  country. 


Tke  Signal  and  Covington  were  unfortunately  lost 
below  Alexandria,  altiiougli  ihej  were  fought  to  tlie 
laet.  The  commander  of  the  latter  was  compelled  to 
blow  her  up,  but  the  former  was  surrendered,  as  her 
decks  were  so  covered  with  the  wounded,  that  Lieu- 
tenant Morgan  refrained,  from  feelings  of  humanity,  from 
blowing  her  up. 

Porter  not  only  complimented  Bailey  in  his  report, 
but  got  him  promoted  to  Brigadier  General.  Not 
Batisfled  with  this,  he  presented   him  with  a  splendid 
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sword,  costing  seven  hundred  dollars.  He  also,  witli  the 
officers  of  the  fleet,  presented  him  with  a  silver  vase, 
emblematic  of  the  event,  that  cost  sixteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  has  never  lost  his  interest  in  him  from  that 
time  to  this. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  army  and  of  the  country, 
that  the  fleet  would  have  heen  destroyed  in  case  the 
ai'my  left ;  "but  this  was  a  mistake.  The  fleet  had  near- 
ly four  months'  provisions,  and  could  have  maintained 
itself  easily  until  the  next  rise  of  water,  which  took 
place  two  months  afterwards.  Porter  did  not  attempt 
to  discourse  this  "belief;  for  he  was  determined  not  to 
stay  there.  His  fleet  was  needed  on  the  Mississippi — in 
fact,  the  Government  could  not  do  without  it. 

There  was  a  stretch  of  river  above  the  falls,  of  forty 
miles  extent,  where  the  vessels  could  have  gone  up  and 
down'  without  hindrance.  The  guns  of  the  fleet  were 
too  heavy  and  too  numerous  to  permit  the  rehels  to 
erect  any  batteries,  and  they  had  no  heavy  guns  of  any 
kind  with  which  to  do  the  fleet  much  harm.  Some 
inconvenience  might  have  been  felt  from  sharpshooters, 
but  the  rebels  had  too  wholesome  a  dread  of  gunboats 
and  shrapnell,  to  venture  within  reach  of  the  navy  bat- 
teries, and  Porter  would  have  stood  at  bay  there  till 
the  last  ounce  of  provision  was  gone. 

The  friends  of  General  Banks  attempted  to  break 
his  fall,  by  laying  a  part  of  the  blame  of  the  failure  of 
the  expedition  on  the  navy ;  but  it  would  not  do,  and 
praise  instead  of  censure  is  meted  out  to  Porter  for 
the  management  of  his  part  of  the  unfortunate  under- 
taking. 

The  latter  part  of  Admiral  Porter's  command  on  the 
Mississippi,  was  spent  in  chasing  the  rebels  from  river 
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to  river,  giving  them  no  rest  by  niglit  or  day.  He  also 
opened  communication  with  the  army,  and  supplied  it 
with  provisions. 

While  General  Grant  was  preparing  to  attack  the 
rebels  at  Chattanooga,  Admiral  Porter  accidentally  heard 
that  General  Sherman  had  left  Memphis  with  thirty 
thousand  men,  to  join  him  by  the  Corinth  road. 

It  was  usual  with  General  Sherman  to  keep  the 
Admii'al  notified  of  his  movements,  in  ease  he  should 
want  assistance  ;  but  the  former  supposed  that  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  crossing  the  'Tennessee,  as  it  was  the 
stage  of  low  water,  and  he  did  not  think,  moreover,  that 
the  light-draught  gunboats  could  get  up  to  Florence,  a 
place  somewhat  above  where  he  intended  to  cross. 
But  Admiral  Porter  thought  otherwise.  The  moment 
he  heard  of  Sherman's  move  from  Memphis,  he  selected 
the  lightest-draught  gunboats,  and  took  off  some  of 
their  guns,  so  that  they  would  draw  the  least  possible 
water.  He  then  planked  over  some  empty  coal  barges 
to  serve  as  bridges,  and  sent  along  a  lighVdraught  ferry- 
boat. Light-draught  transports  were  also  added  with 
stores  for  the  army,  and  the  fleet  was  despatched  up 
the  Tennessee,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Phelps, 
an  able  officer. 

When  the  advance  guard  of  General  Sherman  arrived 
at  Corinth,  he  rode  over  to  the  Tennessee  and  found  the 
river  rising.  A  heavy  rain-storm  set  in,  and  in  a  few 
hours  it  was  booming.  All  efforts  to  construct  a  bridge 
failed,  while  the  wagons  that  attempted  to  ford  the  stream 
were  damaged  and  had  to  give  it  up.  Finally,  the  cur- 
rent became  so  strong  that  Sherman  felt  that  he  would 
have  to  wait  patiently  for  the  waters  to  subside.  He 
rode  back  to  camp  quite  disheartened,  and  throwing  him- 
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self  on  his  camp  bed,  felt,  he  said,  "  as  if  he  had  a  thirty- 
pound  shot  in  his  stomach."  He  was  thinking  of  the 
mutability  of  human  affairs,  when  an  orderly  rode  up  at 
full  speed  and  informed  him  that  the  admiral  was  in 
sight,  coining  up  with  the  gunboats.  The  orderly  liad 
mistaken  the  divisional  flag  of  the  district  commander 
for  that  of  the  admiral.  It  was  like  an  electric  shock  to 
Sherman,  and  jumping  up  he  rode  over  immediately  to 
the  river,  when  Captain  Phelps,  in'  the  name  of  the  ad- 
miral, placed  the  vessels  at  his  disposal. 

With  the  flatboats,  ferryboats,  gunboats,  and  trans- 
ports, only  a  few  days  were  occupied  in  crossing  the 
river,  and,  with  a  fresh  supply  of  stores  and  forage, 
General  Sherman  marched  with  elated  spirits  forward. 
As  it  is  well  known  he  did  not  arrive  at  Chatta^ 
nooga  a  moment  too  soon.  But  for  Porter's  forecaat  and 
thoughtfulness,  what  a  different  result  might  have  been 
reached. 

After  the  great  victory  of  Missionary  Eidge,  the  state 
of  Tennessee  became  comparatively  quiet.  StiU  the  up- 
per part  of  the  Tennessee  River  was  much  infested  with 
rebels,  and  Admiral  Porter  armed  and  equipped  four 
steamers  that  had  been  built  by  the  army  above  Muscle 
Shoals,  and  formed  a  little  squadron  there  under  a  lieu- 
tenant of  the  regular  navy,  which  did  good  service  during 
the  campaign,  and  rendered  material  aid  to  our  forces. 
He  also  sent  fifteen  vessels  of  different  kinds  to  Admiral 
Farragut,  some  of  which  performed  an  important  part  in 
the  attack  on  Mobile. 

Admiral  Porter  found  it  necessary  to  rule  on  the 
Mississippi  with  an  iron  hand.  He  constantly  came  in 
contact' with  dishonest  speculators,  cotton  stealers,  and 
swindlers  of  all  kinds,  to  whom  he  showed  no  mercy. 
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These  persons  hired  hostile  presses  to  abuse  him,  which 
had  about  as  much  effect  on  him  as  pouring  oil  on  fire 
to  put  it  out. 

He  performed  his  duty  faithfully  and  fearlessly,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  government. 

After  an  active  and  harassing  service  of  two  years 
on  the  Mississippi,  Admiral  Porter  was  invited  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  pay  a  visit  to  Washington,  and 
see  his  family,  with  whom  he  had  only  been  a  few  days 
duiing  the  ■war,  and  then  under  circumstances  where  he 
could  not  enjoy  their  society.  He  now  spent  three 
months  at  the  North,  quietly  enjoying  the  rest  he  so 
much  needed,  and,  when  his  health  was  somewhat  im- 
proved, started,  via.  Washington,  to  return  to  his  duties 
in  the  West.  But  while  at  the  capital,  he  was  tendered 
the  command  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  which  he 
disliked  to  accept,  as  it  interfered  with  another  oflicer, 
but  the  matter  was  not  left  to  him. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  long  a  cherished  object 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  now  taken  up  again, 
and  Porter  and  Mr.  Fox,  assistant  secretary,  were  sent 
to  City  Point  in  September,  1864,  to  confer  with  Grant 
about  itw  The  latter  agreed  to  furnish  eight  or  nine 
thousand  men  to  be  placed  under  Weitzel. 

A  large  fleet  was  at  once  ordered  to  assemble  in 
Hampton  Roads.  A  powerful  force  was  soon  gather- 
ed and  organized  into  five  divisions,  under  five  commo- 
dores, each  of  w^hom  had  charge  of  the  fitting  out  of  his 
own  squadron,  and  in  a  few  days  Porter  was  ready  to 
move.  But  long  delay  followed,  as  General  Grant  just 
then  could  not  spare  the  troops.  This  delay,  however, 
did  the  navy  no  harm.  It  gave  the  commanders  an 
opportunity  to  discipline  and  exercise  their  crews,  and  to 
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become  familiar  with  the  plans  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  which  were  given  in  full  to  every  officer  in.  com- 
mand. 

The  smaller  vessels  were  in  the  mean  time  placed  on 
blockade  duty,  off  the  Cape  Fear  inlets,  and  the  system 
adopted  by  Porter  almost  broke  up  the  blockade  running. 

The  steamers  were  placed  in  three  half-circles,  one 
outside  of  the  other.  The  first  circle  was  near  the  bars, 
the  second  about  twelve  miles  outside  of  that,  and  the 
third  one  hundred  miles  outside  of  all.  All  the  vessels 
in  the  circles  were  within  signal  distance,  so  that  a 
steamer  could  not  pass  between  them  without  being  seen. 

If  a  blockade  runner  got  out  of  WUmington  at  or 
before  daylight,  she  would  be  seen  by  the  middle  circle. 
If  she  left  Wilmington  after  sunset,  she  would  be  picked 
up  by  the  outer  circle  at  daylight  the  next  morning,  &c. 
This  plan  succeeded  admirably,  and,  in  less  than  thirty- 
five  days,  over  seven  millions  of  the  enemy's  property 
were  either  captured  or  destroyed. 

Other  portions  of  the  squadron  were  actively  engaged 
during  the  time  the  larger  vessels  were  lying  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads. 

He  sent  Lieutenant  Gushing  to  Plymouth,  N.  C,  to 
attempt  to  blow  up  the  rebel  ram  Albemarle,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  gave  instructions  to  Commander  Macomb, 
the  senior  officer  in  the  Sounds,  to  assist  him  with  boats, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  if  he  succeeded. 
Gushing  did  succeed  ;  and  Macomb,  like  a  brave  officer, 
availing  himself  of  the  consequent  confusion,-  attacked 
the  forts  at  Plymouth  with  his  small  force,  capturing 
them  and  everything  in  the  town.  Tlie  fruits  of  this 
victory  were:  twenty-two  heavy  cannon,  thirty-seven 
prisoners,  and  over  four  hundred  stand  of  arms.     There 
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were  more  guns  in  tlie  forts  tliau  were  carried  by  the 
fragile  vessels  that  made  the  attack. 

In  the  middle  of  December,  the  fleet,  which  had  been 
lying  all  winter  in  Hampton  Roads,  sailed. 

No  American  commander,  and  scarcely  any  Euro- 
pean one,  ever  led  so  imposing  a  fleet  as  Porter  now 
had  under  him,  Ovei*  seventy  vessels  of  various  kinds 
composed  it ;  and,  when  it  was  all  assembled  near  Fort 
Fisher,  it  presented  a  grand  and  imposing  spectacle. 
And  never  did  a  fleet  have  a  nobler  captain  at  its  head. 

Before  the  attack  commenced,  a  powder-boat,  with 
sufficient  powder  aboard,  it  was  thought,  to  blow  up 
the  magazine  of  the  fort,  was  towed  up  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  works  by  Commander  A.  C.  Rhind  and 
Lieutenant  S.  W.  Preston,  and  fired.  These  gallant  men 
never  expected  to  return  alive,  yet  they  unflinchingly  per- 
formed the  perilous  task  assigned  them,  and  received  the 
warmest  commendation  of  Porter. 

No  adequate  description  of  the  bombardment  that 
followed  can  be  given. 

The  attack  was  made  with  thirty-seven  vessels,  with 
nineteen  more  in  reserve ;  and  when  they  took  up  their 
respective  positions,  and  opened  fire,  the  spectacle  was 
one  of  the  grandest  ever  witnessed  on  earth.  The  shells, 
crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  in  every  direction, 
made  the  heavens  one  great  fretwork  of  fire,  while  the 
explosion  of  so  many  camion  made  land  and  sea  tremble. 
The  hostile  batteries  at  first  responded,  but  as  soon  as 
Porter  got  all  his  guns  to  bear,  he  poured  such  a  horrible, 
ceaseless  storm  of  shells  into  the  works,  that  the  gunners 
took  refuge  in  their  casements,  and  the  fort  stood  and 
received  the  remorseless  pounding  in  silence. 

The  bombardment   was  kept  up  for  five  hours,  and 
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during  that  time  six  one-hundrecl-pound  Parrott  guns 
burst  on  board  the  vessels,  killing  and  -wounding  several 
men. 

The  troops  not  all  having  arrived,  Porter,  at  night, 
withdrew  his  fleet.  The  next  poming,  Christmas,  he 
again  signalled  to  form  line  of  battle,  and  the  awful  fire  of 
the  day  before  was  repeated.  Under  cover  of  it,  part  of 
the  troops  were  landed,  and  some  daring  soldiers  actually 
walked  inside  the  works.  But  Weitzel,  after  a  recon- 
noissance,  pronounced  them  too  strong  to  be  carried  by 
assault,  and  Butler,  who  had  taken  command,  resolved  to 
ahandon  the  attempt,  and  reembark  the  troops.  When 
this  decision  was  reported  to  the  Admiral,  he  was  at  the 
table,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  eating  a  Christmas  turkey. 
"Well,"  said  he,  "that  don't  spoil  my  appetite,"  and, 
turning  to  an  officer  near  him,  quietly  asked,  "What  part 
of  the  turkey  will  you  have?"  and  said  no  more  about  it. 
The  fact  was,  he  thought  the  sooner  General  Butler  went 
back  the  better.  He  continued  filling  up  with  ammuni- 
tion, confident  that  Grant  would  not  let  the  affair  end  so. 
In  reporting  it  to  the  Department,  he  said  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  put  his  opinion  against  so  able  an  engineer 
as  Weitzel.  "But,"  he  dryly  added,  '■^IcanH  liel^  tlvmh- 
ing  it  was  worth  wJiUe  fnaJcing  the  oMenvpt  after  coming  so 
fa/r"  In  an  after  report  he  said,  "there  never  was  a  fort 
that  invited  soldiers  to  walk  in  and  take  possession  more 
plainly  than  Fort  Fisher." 

It  is  useless,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  to  go 
over  Butler's  report,  and  show  how  false  Porter  found  his 
statements  to  be.  A  charlatan,  and  ignorant  of  military 
matters,  the  former  never  should  have  been  allowed  any 
command  in  the  expedition.  With  such  men  as  Grant 
and  Sherman,  Porter  could  always  act  with  perfect  ac- 
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cord,  but,  with  militaiy  leaders  like  Banks  and  Butler,  it 
was  impossible — for  gallantrj'  and  ability  cannot  harmon- 
ize with  cowardice  or  imbecihty. 

Porter  now  went  on  to  prepare  for  another  attack, 
which  the  government  determined  should  be  made.  In 
tbn  7^,ean  time  a  succession  of  gales  swept  over  him, 
which  the  enemy  thought  would  drive  him  off,  but  they 
little  knew  the  man.  He  held  on,  though  at  times  it 
seemed  impossible  to  do  so. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  another  military  force  hav- 
ing amved  under  General  Terry,  preparations  were  at 
once  made  to  take  the  fort,  and,  under  cover  of  the  iire 
of  the  iron-clads,  the  troops  were  landed.  The  next  day 
Porter  again  formed  his  line  of  battle,  and,  with  all  the 
ships  carrying  eleven-inch  guns,  opened  on  the  fort.  He 
rained  a  horrible  tempest  on  it  till  sunset,  when,  as  he  said, 
"  the  fort  was  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  every  gun  silenced." 
That  evening  Terry  came  on  board  his  ship,  to  arrange 
for  the  assault  next  day. 

It  was  determined  that  Porter  should  furnish  sixteen 
hundred  seamen  and  four  hundred  marines,  to  constitute 
a  storming  party  against  the  sea  side,  while  Terry  as- 
saulted the  land  side. 

The  next  day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  Porter  was  again  in 
line  of  battle,  and,  with  his  anchors  down,  once  more 
rained  his  shells  into  the  fort.  A  fire  that  nothing  hu- 
man could  stand  was  kept  up  till  three  o'clock,  when  the 
long-expected  signal  from  shore  came,  that  the  troops 
were  ready  to  assault. 


TM  yessels  thea  changed  tlleir  fire  to  the  upper  I 
whistles  were  blown,  and  the  troops  and  sailors  dashed  ahead,  nobly  ■vying 
with  each  other  to  reach  the  top  of  tho  parapet ;  we  had  evidently  (we 
thonght)  injnred  all  the  large  guns,  so  that  they  coidd  not  be  fired  to  annoy 
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any  one.  The  sailors  took  to  the  aaaault  by  t!ie  flank  along  the  teach, 
while  the  troops  nahod  in  at  the  left,  thiough  the  palisade  that  had  been 
knocked  away  by  the  fire  of  our  guns. 

All  the  axrangements  on  the  part  of  the  sailors  had  been  well  carried 
out;  they  had  succeeded  in  getting  up  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
fort,  and  lay  secnrely  in  their  ditches.  We  had  hut  very  few  killed  and 
wounded  to  thia  point.  The  marines  were  to  have  held  the  rifle-pita  and 
coyer  the  boarding  party,  wiiich  they  failed  to  do.  On  rushing  tliTough 
the  palisades,  which  extended  from  the  fort  to  the  sea,  the  head  of  the 
column  received  a  murderous  Are  of  grape  and  canister,  which  did  not, 
however,  check  the  officers  and  sailors  who  were  leading.  The  parapets 
now  swarmed  with  rebels,  who  poured  in  a  deBtractiye  fiie  of  musketry. 
At  tiiis  moment^  had  the  marines  performed  their  duty,  eyery  one  of  the 
rebels  would  have  been  killed. 

I  wituessed  the  whole  affair,  saw  how  recklessly  the  rebels  exposed 
themselves,  and  what  an  advantage  they  gave  our  shai-pshootera,  whose 
guns  were  scarcely  fired,  or  fired  with  no  precision.  Notwithstanding  the 
hot  fire,  officers  and  sailors  in  the  lead  rushed  on,  and  some  even  reached 
the  parapet,  a  large  number  having  reached  the  ditch. 

The  advance  was  swept  from  the  parapet  like  chaff;  and  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  efforts  made  by  commanders  of  companies  to  stop  them,  the  men 
in  the  rear,  seeing  the  slaughter  in  front,  and  tliat  they  were  not  covered  by 
the  marines,  commenced  to  retreat,  and  as  there  is  no  stopping  a  sailor  if 
he  fails  on  such  an  occasion  on  the  first  rush,  1  saw  the  whole  thing  had  to 
be  given  up. 

The  troops,  however,  kept  on  ;  and,  fighting  fi-om 
traverse  to  traverse  in  the  darkness,  at  length  cleared  the 
works.  Terry's  signal  torch  blazed  from  the  ramparts, 
announcing  the  victory,  which  Porter,  with  rockets  in 
turn,  announced  to  the  fleets  when  there  arose  such  thun- 
dering cheers  as  never  befisre  shook  the  waters  of  that  bay. 

The  fleet  in  this  bombardment  had  thrown  fifty  thou- 
sand shells  ;  its  great  loss  was  in  this  assault.  Among 
the  killed,  were  the  gallant  lieutenants,  S.  W.  Preston 
and  B.  H.  Porter. 

General  Butler  was  in  "Washington,  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  giving  the  reasons 
why  it  was  unwise  and  hopeless  to  attempt  to  carry  Fort 
Fisher  by  assault,  when  the  astounding  news  came  that 
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it  had  fallen.  His  able  expoaition  was  cut  short,  and 
the  country  lost  the  benefit  of  the  whcile  argument  he  had 
planned.  The  shout  of  victory  that  went  up  closed  the 
controversy  that  had  been  carried  on  between  him  and 
Porter,  and  raised  the  latter  still  higher  in  the  popular 
estimation.  A  greater  triumph,  after  all  his  harassing 
difficulties,  could  not  have  been  awarded  him. 

The  navy  captured  in  the  various  works  here  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  cannon. 

After  the  ca2:iture  of  Fort  Fisher  and  the  adjacent 
works,  Admiral  Porter,  by  direction  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, sent  off  all  the  vessels  he  could  spare  to  points 
where  they  were  most  wanted,  and,  leaving  proper  officers 
in  command,  proceeded  with  an  increased  force  to  join 
General  Grant,  at  City  Point.  There  was  little  that  the 
navy  could  do  there,  except  to  keep  the  rebel  rams  in 
check,  for  a  heavy  barricade  in  the  river  barred  all  pro- 
gress toward  Richmond. 

Porter  remained  at  City  Point  until  Lee  surrendered 
and  Richmond  fell,  giving  what  aid  he  could.  When 
the  war  was  ended,  he  applied  to  be  detached  from  the 
North  Atlantic  Squadron,  having  seen  the  first  and  last 
gun  of  the  war  fired.  During  the  whole  war  he  was  con- 
stantly in  service ;  and,  although  at  times  his  mind  and 
body  required  rest,  he  never  applied  for  leave  of  absence. 
He  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  the  Fort  Fisher 
affair,  and  those  of  many  of  the  State  legislatures ;  this 
being  the  fourth  vote  of  thanks  received  from  Congress 
during  the  war,  including  the  general  one  for  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans. 

Admiral  Porter  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  all 
those  distmguished  qualities  found  in  a  great  and  success- 
ful commander.    Of  consummate  nautical  skill,  he  adds  to 
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it  an  originality  of  conception  and  a  boldness  of  execu 
tion  that  always  ensure  success.  Joined  to  all  these  is  an 
irifiexibiUty  of  purpose  that  nothing  can  move.  Having 
once  made  up  his  mind  to  a  course,  he  will  admit  of  no 
impossibilities,  but  drives  toward  his  object  with  a  fierce- 
ness and  power  that  bear  down  all  opposition.  Buona- 
parte said  that  'moral  force  is  half,  even  when  every  thing 
seems  tb  depend  on  hard  blows.  All  this  is  true ;  yet 
it  is  a  force  which  few  can  calculate.  The  power  to  do 
this.  Porter  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree.  A  bold  and 
confident  bearing,  where  others  would  fail — the  assur- 
ance of  victory  which  he  exhibits  to  his  own  men,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  the  enemy,  impart  courage  and  strength 
to  the  former,  and  corresponding  doubt  and  vacillation  to 
the  latter.  He  is  aware  of  this,  and  acts  on  the  knowl- 
edge. Hence,  his  plans  and  attempts  sometimes  seem 
r^sh  to  those  who  do  not  comprehend  this  quality,  and 
they  attribute  to  luck  what  is  due  to  genius.  He  is  the 
heau  idkil  of  a  commander  to  sailors,  who  never  seem  to 
doubt  that  he  will  accomplish  every  thing  which  he  un- 
dertakes. 

He  takes  care  of  his  subordinates,  and  delights  in  their 
promorion  as  much  as  in  his  own.  Just  and  generous  to  the 
brave,  he  is  severe  and  unsparing  to  the  timid  and  reluc- 
tant. Frank  and  outspoken,  one  always  knows  where  to 
find  him.  A  strong  writer,  his  reports  and  journal 
would  make  an  interesting  book  by  themselves.  The  gov- 
ernment appreciated  his  great  services  and  abilities  by 
making  him  Vice-Admiral,  so  that  he  now  stands  nest  to 
Farragut  in  rank,  and  in  time  wUl,  doubtless,  occupy 
his  place. 

At  present,  he  is  President  of  the  Naval  School  a 
Annapolis. 
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It  is  seldom  that  a  man  is  given  the  command  of  a 
ship  who  had  seen  so  little  sea  service  as  Cashing  did  he- 
fore  one  was  entrusted  to  him. 

"William  B.  CusniWG  was  bom  in  Wisconsin,  in  the 
year  1842,  and  entered  the  Naval  Academy  in  1857, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  He  received  his  appoint- 
ment from  New  York  State,  though  he  claims  Pennsyl- 
vania as  his  residence.  In  March,  1861,  he  resigned, 
under  circumstances  that  did  not  promise  much  for  his 
naval  fame. 

But  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  opened  to  him  a  field 
of  distinction,  and  he  applied  for  service,  promising  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  he  would  prove  worthy  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him.     From  that  time,  the  Secre- 
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tary  took  a  personal  interest  in  Iiim,  seeming  to  regard 
him  as  his  protege.  Attached  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron,  he  .soon  exhibited  that  daring 
spirit  and  love  of  perilous  adventure  which  marked  his 
career  throughout  the  war. 

In  October  of  this  year,  Acting  Eear-Admiral  Lee 
put  him  in  command  of  the  gunboat  Ellis,  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Franklin,  Virginia,  and  for  his  bravery  and 
skill  he  was  recommended  by  Hm  to  the  Department.  The 
next  month  he  entered  the  New  Eiver  Inlet,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  capturing  vessels,  with  the  town  of  Jackson- 
ville, and  destroying  salt-works,  &c.  He  was  completely 
successful,  capturing  the  place  and  three  vessels  ;  but  on 
his  return  he  got  aground,  just  after  he  had  driven  the 
enemy  from  two  pieces  of  artillery  with  which  they  had 
opened  on  him  at  close  range.  After  tryuig  in  vain  to 
get  the  steamer  afloat,  and  knowing  that  the  enemj'  would 
soon  be  on  him,  in  overwhelming  force,  he  took  every 
thing  out  of  her  but  her  pivot-gun  and  coal  and  ammu- 
nition, and,  sending  it  aboard  one  of  his  prize  schooners, 
told  the  crew  to  follow.  He  then  called  for  six  volun- 
teers to  remain  with  him  and  fight  that  single  gun  to  the 
last  They  at  once  stepped  forward,  though  they  knew 
that  certain  death  awaited  them.  He  then  ordered  the 
schooner  to  drop  down  the  river,  and,  if  she  saw  he  was 
overpowered,  to  proceed  on  her  way  back. 

Early  next  morning,  the  enemy  opened  on  him  from 
four  different  points,  exposing  him  to  a  terrible  cross-fire 
which  cut  him  up  fearfully.  It  was  an  heroic  spectacle 
to  see  that  little  band  of  half  a  dozen  stand  in  that 
fiery  tempest,  and  work  that  single  gun  which  had 
to  be  turned  in  every  direction.  Gushing  soon  saw 
it  was   a  hopeless  fight,  and  he  must   decide    on   one 
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of  two  alternatives — surrender,  or  pull  in  an  open  boat 
for  a  mile  and  a  lialf  under  the  hostile  fire.  Scorn- 
ing to  do  tte  first,  lie  resolved  on  the  second — and  train- 
ing his  gun  on  the  enemy  to  go  off  when  the  flames 
reached  it,  and  firing  the  steamer  in  five  places,  he  left  her 
with  her  "battle-flag  still  flying,  and  started  down  the 
river.  The  hrave  fellows  bent  to  their  oai's  with  a  will, 
and  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  schooner  in  safety,  and 
made  sail  for  the  sea.  It  was  low  water  on  the  bar, 
over  which  the  surf  was  rolling  with  a  deafening  sound, 
and  the  schooner  struck  bottom  several  times ;  but  the 
wind  forced  her  over,  and  in  four  hours  she  reached 
Beaufort  in  safety. 

He  was  again  commended  to  the  Department  for 
"  his  courage,  coolness,  and  gallantry." 

jElarly  nest  January,  Acting  Rear- Admiral  Lee  al- 
lowed him  to  undertake  an  enterprise  that  he  himself 
had  planned — which  was  the  capture  of  Wilmington 
pilots.  He  failed  in  the  attempt,  owing,  as  he  said, 
to  his  schooner  getting  becalmed  three  times  in  shore, 
at  the  points  where  he  desired  to  act.  He,  however, 
determined  not  to  return  without  accomplishing  some- 
thing, and,  learning  that  there  was  a  pilot  station  thirty 
miles  below  Fort  Caswell,  made  sail  for  it,  reaching  it 
on  the  5th.  At  eight  o'clock  that  night,  he  took  three 
cutters  and  twenty-five  men,  and  crossing  the  bar  kept 
on  quietly  up  the  river  in  hopes  of  capturing  pilots, 
and  also  some  schooners  which  he  beard  were  thei'e. 
But  he  had  proceeded  but  a  half  mile,  when  he  was 
observed  from  shore,  and  a  volley  of  musketry  poured 
into  his  boats.  He  immediately  ordered  the  prows 
turned  to  the  beach,  and  landing  his  men  formed  them 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  point  from  which 
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the  fire  came,  and  scouted;  "Forward,  double-quiet, 
charge  !  "  He  did.  not  know  on  wliat  he  was  charging 
in  tlte  dartness,  but  lie  pressed  forward  witb  Ms  brave 
two  dozen,  till  lie  cleared  a  piece  of  wood  in  front, 
wlien  he  suddenly  came  upon  a  fort,  with  damp  fires 
blazing  brightly  through  the  gloom.  Nothing  daunted 
,  at  this  unexpected  sight,  he  still  shouted,  "  Forward, 
charge !"  The  enemy  thinking  that  at  least  a  regiment 
was  upon  them,  turned  and  fled — escaping  over  one 
side  of  the  fort,  as  Gushing  entered  the  other.  He 
never  fired  a  shot.  He  found  he  had  captured  an  earth- 
work, surrounded  by  a  ditch  ten  feet  broad,  and  five 
feet  deep — with  a  blockhouse  in  the  centre,  pierced  for 
musketry.  It  was  held  by  a  company  of  infantry, 
who  fled  in  such  baste,  that  they  left  all  their  stores, 
clothing,  ammunition,  and  pai't  of  their  arms.  Destroy- 
ing what  he  could  not  bring  off,  he  then  proceeded  up 
the  river,  where  he  had  another  skirmish,  when,  getting 
out  of  ammunition,  he  returned. 

In  the  spring,  General  Peck,  stationed  at  Norfolk, 
heard  of  the  advance  against  him  of  Longstreet  with  a 
heavy  force,  and  telegraphed  to  Lee  to  send  him  some 
gunboats.  These  were  immediately  forwarded,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenants  Lamson  and  Gushing.  Here, 
on  the  14th  of  April,  the  latter  had  a  severe  engage- 
ment with  a  rebel  batteiy,  which  he  at  last  silenced, 
though  with  the  loss  of  ten  of  his  crew.  He  received 
eight  raking  shots  in  this  fierce  contest,  but  fortunately 
his  engine  was  not  injui'ed,  and  he  reported :  "  I  can 
assure  you,  that  the  Barney  and  her  crew  are  still  in 
good  fighting  trim,  and  mil  beat  the  enemy,  or  sink  at 
our  post."  He  and  Lamson  did  Peck  good  service  and 
prevented  the  enemy  from  crossing  the  river. 
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Hearing  on  the  2l8t  ttat  a  boat  from  the  Stepping 
Stones  had  been  decoyed  on  shore  by  a  white  hand- 
kerchief and  then  fired  into,  he  determined  to  avenge  the 
treacherous  act.  Organizing  a  boat  expedition,  com- 
posed of  seven  boats,  and  manned  with  ninety  sailors, 
he  in  the  afternoon  put  off,  and,  under  cover  of  the 
nre  of  the  vessels,  landed  with  one  12-pound  howitzer. 
Leaving  a  part  of  his  force  to  guard  the  boats,  he  boldly 
marched  inland,  and,  setting  on  fire  three  houses  with 
their  adjoining  barns,  moved  towards  Chuctatuei:  Vil- 
lage, three  miles  distant,  where  four  hundred  cavalry 
were  posted.  Driving  in  their  picketa,  he  secured  a 
mule  cart,  and,  "toggling  the  trail-rope  of  the  howitzer 
to  the  rear,"  started  the  animals  on  a  trot  and  shouted 
"  Forward,  double-quick !  "  Diiving  everything  before 
him,  he  at  half  past  four  entered  the  town.  Suddenly 
he  saw  a  body  of  cavalry  coming  down  the  street  at  a 
sabre  charge,  and  shouting  like  madmen.  Quickly  un- 
limbering  his  howitzer,  he  pom-ed  in  a  round  of  gTape, 
while  at  the  same  time  his  little  band  gave  a  volley  of 
musketry.  This  frightened  the  mules,  which  rushed, 
cart  and  all,  directly  into  the  rebel  ranks,  taking  all  the 
ammunition  with  them.  Giving  them  the  charge  already 
in  the  howitzer,  Gushing  again  cried, "  Forward ! "  and  with 
a  cheer  the  sai!oi-s  drove  down  the  street,  clearing  it  with  a 
bound,  and  recovering  the  cart  and  ammunition.  Re- 
maining master  of  the  town  the  I'est  of  the  day,  he 
towards  evening  returned  leisurely  to  his  boats,  having 
lost  but  one  man. 

For  his  services  here,  in  the  ^Nansemond,  he  received 
a  congratulatory  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
in  which  the  latter  said  :  "  Your  conduct  adds  lustre  to 
the  character  you  had  already  established  for  valor  in 
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the  face  of  tlie  enemy."  Lamson  also  gave  him  high 
commendation. 

Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  him  while  in  service  here, 
illustrative  of  his  daring,  energetic  spirit.  Uneasy  at 
General  Peck's  quietness,  he  urged  him  to  make  some 
decided  move.  The  latter  replied  that  he  coiUd  not,  for 
lack  of  information.  Gushing  replied  that  he  would 
furnish  him  with  some  ;  and  organizing  a  party  he  sur- 
prised and  captured  a  small  force  of  the  enemy,  and 
forwarded  the  prisoners  to  Peck  with  his  compliments, 
saying,  that  he  sent  him  some  information. 

At  another  time,  he,  with  Lamson  and  the  quarter- 
master, were  out  reconnoitering,  when  they  came  upon 
three  cavahy  men,  whom  they  captured.  Mounting 
the  horses,  they  kept  on  and  soon  came  in  sight  of 
the  main  force.  The  commander  of  it,  thinking  them 
to  be  the  advance  of  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  ordered 
the  bugle  to  sound  the  recall.  Lamson  and  Gushing  at 
once  halted,  but  the  horse  of  the  quartermaster,  hearing 
the  bugle-call,  immediately  started  off  towards  the  rebel 
line.  Being  no  horseman,  the  sailor  could  not  manage 
him,  and,  finding  that  he  was  taking  him  straight  to  the 
enemy  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  drew  a  pistol  from  the 
holster,  and,  placing  the  muzzle  to  the  animal's  head, 
shot  him  dead.  He  then  took  off  the  bridle  and  saddle, 
and  shouldering  them  moved  back  to  Lamson  and  Gush- 
ing. The  latter  laughingly  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter.  The  quartermaster  replied,  with  a  sailor's  usual 
emphatic  language,  that  he  never  again  would  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  craft  that  he  could  neither  steer, 
turn  about,  nor  stop. 

The  cavalry  men  Gushing  sent  to  Peck,  saying,  that 
he  forwarded   more  information.    He  was   afterwards 
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placed  in  commaiid  of  tte  XJnited  States  steamer  Sho- 
kokon.  In  August,  a  few  miles  from  Fort  Fisher,  lie 
saw  the  Anglo-relDel  steamer  Hebe  astore,  and  tlie 
Niphon  near  by,  making  preparations  to  board  her. 
But  it  was  blowing  a  gale  from  the  northeast,  so  that  the 
Niphon's  boats  were  swamped,  and  their  crew  drowned 
or  taken  prisoners.  He  at  once  sent  a  boat  in,  and 
rescued  two  of  the  men.  He  then  lay  off,  and,  under  a 
tremendous  fire  from  the  rebel  artUlery,  continued  to 
throw  shells  into  the  steamer,  until  he  set  her  on 
fire,  and  left  her  a  wreck.  He  also  destroyed  another 
blockade  runner  about  the  saine  time,  and  exhibited  a 
vigilance  and  energy  that  brought  the  highest  commen- 
dations from  his  superiors. 

But  the  achievement  that  has  won  for  him  the 
greatest  renown,  both  for  the  skill  with  which  it  was 
planned,  the  consummate  daring  and  coolness  with  which 
it  was  carried  out,  and  the  great  results  accomplished  by 
it — entitling  him  to  a  place  among  those  so  much  above 
him  in  rank — was  the  detraction  of  the  rebel  ram 
Albemarle. 

This  powerful  iron-clad  had,  in  the  spring,  come  out 
of  the  Roanoke  River,  and  boldly  attacked  onr  naval 
force  near  PljTnouth,  sinking  the  Southfleld,  disabling 
the  Mlaini,  and  killing  the  gallant  commander  Flnsser, 
One  hundred-pound  rifle  shot  had  no  effect  on  her 
mailed  sides,  and  she  threatened  to  get  control  of  the 
waters  o£  the  Albemarle  Sound.  At  all  events,  her 
presence  thei'e  required  a  large  naval  force  on  our  part. 
Melancthon  Smith  had  an  engagement  with  her  in  May, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  her  with  toi-pedoes, 
but  she  bade  defiance  to  all  our  efforts,  and  was  a  con- 
stant menace  to  our  fleet  in  the  Sound.     It  was,  there- 
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fore,  of  tbe  utmost  importance  she  sliould  in  some  way 
be  disposed  of.  Nothing,  however,  was  effected,  and  in 
the  summer  Lieutenant  Gushing  was  sent  to  New  York 
to  Admiral  Gregory,  to  have  a  torpedo  boat  constructed, 
with  which  he  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  this  appar- 
ently invulnerable  monster.  He  found  one  contrived  by 
Boggs,  who  was  under  Gregory  in  the  port  of  New 
York,  which,  with  such  alterations  as  he  suggested,  he 
thought  would  answer  the  purpose.  Having  completed 
it  to  his  satisfaction,  he  took  it  to  Albemarle  Sound, 
and,  on  the  37th  of  October,  prepared  for  his  desperate 
undei-taldng.  The  ram,  at  this  time,  was  lying  at  Ply- 
mouth, and,  after  dark,  he  Vidth  thirteen  officers  and 
men,  part  of  them  volunteers,  started  in  a  steam-launch 
for  that  place.  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  to  where  the  ram  lay,  was  about  eight  miles.  The 
stream  was  only  about  a  lifle-shot  across,  and  lined 
with  pickets,  which  rendered  his  chance  of  reaching  the 
ram  undiscovered  very  improbable.  He  took  with  hira 
a  cutter,  so  that  in  case  he  was  not  observed  he  could 
land  at  the  wharf,  board  the  ram,  and,  cutting  loose  her 
fastenings,  bring  her  safe  out  of  the  river. 

The  night  was  dark  and  rainy,  just  fitted  for  his  pur- 
pose, and  he  put  off  with  strong  hopes  of  success.  He 
proceeded  cautiously  on  his  way,  passed  the  pickets  with- 
out giving  any  alarm,  and  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the 
place  without  being  discovered,  when  he  came  upon  the 
wreck  of  the  Southfield,  sunk  the  spring  previous  by  the 
Albemarle.  This  was  surrounded  by  schooners,  and  he 
Imew  it  was  very  doubtful  if  he  would  be  able  to  pass 
them  unseen.  If  he  did  not,  he  ordered  the  cutter  to 
cast  olf  and  board  the  wreck,  which  he  understood  was 
mounted  with  a  gun  that  commanded  the  bend  of  the 
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river.  But,  by  an  extraordinary  piece  of  good  fortune, 
he  passed  unnoticed,  though  he  steamed  so  near  he  could 
have  thrown  a  biscuit  aboard.  All  seemed  locked  in 
sleep,  for  a  dead  silence  reigned. 

Fate  thus  far  had  smiled  on  his  desperate  undertaking, 
and,  keeping  cautiously  on,  he  soon  saw,  by  the  light  of  a 
large  fire  on  shore,  the  dark  form  of  the  ram  tied  up  to 
the  wharf,  and  surrounded  by  a  pen  of  logs  thirty  feet 
broad,  placed  there  on  purpose  to  keep  any  daring  craft 
from  running  into  her  while  at  her  moorings.  He  now 
steered  straight  for  her,  but,  as  his  boat  came  within  the 
circle  of  light  from  the  fire  on  shore,  it  was  seen,  and  im- 
mediately the  guard  hailed,  "  What  boat  is  that  ?  "  Gush- 
ing returning  an  evasive  answer,  they  sprung  their  rattles, 
and,  rushing  to  the  rope  of  the  alarm-bell,  startled  every 
sleeper  with  its  clang.  It  was  now  about  three  o'clock, 
and  dark  as  Erebus.  Gushing  immediately  ordered  the 
cutter  to  cast  loose  and  drop  below.  In  the  mean  time 
the  guard  poured  a  volley  of  musketry  into  the  shadowy 
object  that  was  moving  so  swiftly  and  in  such  mysterious 
silence  towards  them.  The  next  moment  the  dark  waters 
gleamed  in  the  sudden  blaze  of  a  cannon,  and  a  shower 
of  grape  whistled  over  the  heads  of  the  gallant  little  crew. 
Every  minute  now  was  fraught  with  destiny.  The  crew 
of  the  ram  were  already  at  their  quarters,  and  Gushing 
knew  that  he  had  not  a  minute  to  waste.  The  air  was 
alive  with  shot,  and  shouts,  and  cries  of  alarm ;  but,  as 
he  approached  the  black  mass,  towering  high  above  him 
in  the  gloom,  he  saw  by  the  course  he  was  going  that  he 
would  not  strike  her  fair,  and  perhaps  not  reach  her,  over 
the  intervening  logs— so  he  gave  the  quiet  order  to  steam 
pfi.st.  As  he  stood  in  his  little  launch,  amid  that  wild 
uproar,  his  men  saw  by  the  flash  of  the  enemy's  guns 
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tliat  his  face,  thougli  set  like  iron,  was  calm  and  tranquil. 
Paymaster  Swan  fell  by  his  side,  tliree  bullets  pierced  his 
clothes,  but  not  a  movement  of  haste  or  alarm  was  seen 
in  him.  The  scene,  the  hour,  the  issues  at  stake,  and  the 
deadly  peril  awaiting  them,  made  that  boat,  with  its  gal- 
lant commander  and  crew,  an  object  at  once  fearful  and 
sublime. 

Steaming  swiftly  past  the  huge  structure,  after  giving 
the  crew  one  charge  of  canister.  Gushing,  though  he 
knew  it  gave  the  enemy  time  to  prepare  to  receive  him, 
shot  up  the  river  till  he  could  make  a  complete  circuit, 
then  wheeling,  came  down  with  all  steam  fuU  on  the  ram. 
As  the  launch  struck  the  logs  it  forced  them  half  way 
back  to  the  ram  by  the  severity  of  the  blow,  and  running 
up  on  them,  rested  there.  In  an  instant,  the  torpedo 
boom  was  lowered,  and  Gushing,  by  a  vigorous  pull,  suc- 
ceeded "ill  diving  it  under  the  overhang,"  and  at  the 
same  time  exploded  it  At  the  same  moment  a  heavy 
gun,  which  had  been  depressed  so  as  to  bear  on  him, 
was  fired,  and  the  huge  shot  crashed  through  his  boat, 
while  the  water  flung  up  by  the  torpedo  came  rush- 
ing like  a  cataract  into  it,  filling  and  completely  dis- 
abling it 

The  rebels,  now  only  fifteen  feet  off,  poured  a  terrible 
fire  into  the  little  crew,  and  a  hoarse  voice  shouted  out, 
"Do  you  surrender?"  "No  1 "  thundered  back  Gush- 
ing, and  the  firing  went  on,  dropping  the  men  on  every 
side,  yet,  strange  to  say,  missing  Gushing.  Again  came 
the  call  to  surrender,  and  again  Gushing  with  a  shout  of 
defiance  refused.  Finding  the  launch  useless,  and  seemg 
that  to  remain  in  it  longer  was  madness,  he  told  the  men 
to  save  themselves  the  best  way  they  could.  Then,  coolly 
taking  off  his  coat  and  shoes,  he  sprang  overboard  into 
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the  water,  and  swam  with  others  for  the  middle  of  the 
river,  while  the  shot  fell  like  hailstones  around  him.  He 
now  struck  boldly  down  stream,  and  was  soon  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  fire.  Wheia  about  half  a  mile  below  the 
town,  he  came  upon  Acting-Master's-Mate  Woodman, 
also  swimming,  but  much  exhausted.  Gushing  cheered 
him  up,  and  with  his  fast-falling  strength  strove  to  get 
him  ashore.  But  the  poor  fellow  at  length  gave  entirely 
out,  and,  bidding  his  commander  "good-by,"  sank  to  the 
bottom.  Gushing  at  length  reached  the  shore,  but  so 
completely  exhausted  that  he  was  unable  to  drag  him- 
self out  of  the  water,  and  rested  with  his  head  on  the 
beach  till  daylight.  He  then  crept  into  a  swamp  near 
the  fort,  and  lay  down,  wet  and  weary,  to  recover  his 
wasted  strength.  A  path  ran  a  few  feet  from  where  he 
lay,  but  the  autumnal  foliage  hid  him  from  view. 
"While  reclining  there,  he  heard  voices  approaching,  and 
soon  two  officers  from  the  Albemarle  passed  him,  and  he 
judged,  by  their  conversation,  that  he  had  destroyed  the 
vessel.  This  somewhat  revived  him,  and  he  soon  arose 
and  started  on,  still  keeping  the  swamp,  and  travelled  for 
several  hours,  till  well  below  the  town,  when  he  came 
out.  Meeting  a  ncgi-o,  he  questioned  him,  and,  finding 
he  could  ti'UBt  him,  sent  him  back  to  Plymouth  to  find 
out  the  truth  about  the  ram. 

One  Avould  think  that  he  might  have  waited  a  few 
hours  for  the  news,  and  made  nse  of  the  negro  to  aid 
him  to  escape,  or  furnish  him  with  food  to  strengthen 
him.  He  was  beset  with  foes, — a  rebel  prison,  and 
perhaps  death,  awaited  him ;  but  these  he  could  not 
think  of  until  he  had  heard  whether  Ms  desperate  enter- 
prise had  succeeded.  Nothing  shows  the  indomitable 
character  of  the  man  more  than  this.     Death  alone  can 
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conquer  such  aii  iron  will.  Eight  there  on  the  edge  of 
the  swamp  he  lay,  until  that  negro  returned  and  told 
him  the  ram  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  He  then 
got  his  direction,  and,  taking  to  another  swamp  to  avoid 
capture,  kept  on  down  the  river  until  he  came  to  a  creek, 
where  he  found  a  skiff  belonging  to  a  picket  of  the  ene- 
my. Loosing  this,  he  shoved  off,  and,  keeping  the 
sti'eam,  finally  came  out  into  the  bay. 

Footsore  and  weary  he  had  toiled  on,  and  now,  as 
night  approached,  pulled  slowly  towards  the  ships.  It 
was  a  long  row,  and  he  did  not  reach  the  Valley  City 
till  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  His  appearance  on  board, 
all  alone,  created  the  greatest  astonishment.  He  was 
the  bearer  of  his  own  despatches,  and  reported  the  Albe- 
marle destroyed. 

Only  one  man  escaped  besides  himself,  and  he  in 
another  direction.  The  rest  were  aU.  killed,  drowned,  or 
taken  prisoners.  When  it  is  considered  that  Cushing  at 
this  time  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  one  is 
astonished  at  the  coolness,  nerve,  and  desperate  daring 
of  the  man.  The  act  would  have  been  the  sublimest 
heroism  in  a  veteran ;  but  in  this  youth  it  was  almost 
miraculous. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wrote  him  the  following 
complimentary  letter : 


Sm ;  Your  report  of  Octoljer  SOth.  lias  been  received,  aonouncing  tlie 
destruetJoa  of  the  rebel  iron-clad  steamer  Albemarle,  on  the  night  of  the 
27th  ultimo,  at  Plymouth,  North  Carolina. 

When,  last  summer,  the  Department  selected  you  for  this  important 
and  perilous  undertaking,  and  sent  you  to  Eear-Admiral  Gregory,  at  New 
York,  to  make  the  neceaaarj  preparations,  it  left  the  details  to  yourself  to 
perfect.  To  you  and  your  braye  comrades,  therefore,  belongs  the  escluaive 
credit  which  attaches  to  this  daring  acliierenieiit.    The  destruction  of  bo 
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formidable  a  vessel,  which  had  resisted  the  combined  attacfe  of  a  number 
of  our  steamers,  ia  an  important  event  touching  our  future  naval  and  mili- 
tary operations.  The  judgment,  as  well  as  the  daring  courage  displayed, 
would  do  honor  to  any  officer,  and  redounds  to  the  credit  of  one  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

On  four  previous  occasions,  the  Department  baa  had  the  gratification 
of  expressing  its  approbation  of  your  conduct,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
and  in  each,  instance  there  was  manifested  by  you  the  same  heroic  daring 
and  innate  love  of  perilous  adventure ;  a  mind  determined  to  succeed,  and 
not  to  be  deterred  by  any  apprehensions  of  defeat. 

The  Department  has  presented  your  name  to  the  President  for  a  vote  of 
thanks,  that  you  may  be  promoted  one  grade,  and  your  comrades,  also, 
shall  receive  recognition. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  recall  the  assurance  you  gave  me  at  the  com- 
mencement of  your  active,  professional  career,  that  you  would  prove  your- 
self worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  you  and  of  the  service  to  which 
yon  were  appointed,  I  trust  you  may  be  preserved  through  farther  trials ; 
and  it  is  for  yourself  to  determine,  whether,  after  entering  upon  so  auspici- 
ous a  career,  you  shajl,  by  careful  study  and  self- discipline,  be  prepared  for 
a  wider  sphei'e  of  nsefiihiess,  on  the  call  of  your  country. 
Very  respectfully,  &c., 

GIDEON  WELLES, 

Sewetwry  of  the  Kaxy. 
Lieutenant  W.  B.  Cctshimc,  U,  S.  N., 

"Washington. 


The  phrase,  "  The  Department  has  presented  your 
name  for  a  vote  of  thanks,  that  you  may  be  promoted 
one  grade,"  seems  cold,  in  view  of  the  service  he  had 
performed.  Still,  he  was  very  young  to  hold  the  rani 
he  did,  but  sucli  a  man  is  older  than  mere  years 
can  make  him.  He  who  could  accomplish  what  he  did, 
and  in  the  manner  he  did,  might  be  entrusted  with  a 
frigate  in  a  broadside  engagement  with  any  vessel  of 
equal  size  that  ever  floated.  He  had  actually  achieved 
more  than  many  a  squadron  in  a  year's  service.  His 
name  was  now  heard  in  every  man's  mouth,  coupled 
with  the  warmest  eulogies  on  his  gallantry  and  heroism. 
Cushing's  success  in  destroying  this  formidable  ram,  nat- 
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urally  caused  him  to  "be  selected  to  perform  a  similar  un- 
derfcaking  tlie  following  summer.  Another  rebel  iron-clad, 
the  Kaleigh,  was  known  to  have  been  built,  and,  though 
there  were  rumors  that  she  had  been  wrecked,  it  was 
not  certain  that  they  were  true,  and  Gushing  proposed 
to  settle  the  matter  by  actual  experiment.  One  thing 
was  certain,  if  she  were  not  destroyed,  he  would  ascer- 
tain the  fact,  and  in  all  human  probability  end  her  ex- 
istence before  he  finished  his  investigations.  We  will 
allow  him  to  give  in  his  own  words  the  results  of  this 
expedition.  He  says  in  his  despatch  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy : 

8ni :  In  conseijuence  of  permiaslon  received  from  you  to  attempt  the 
destruction  of  the  iron-clad  ram  Raleigh,  I  proceeded  to  the  blockade  at 
that  point,  with  the  intention  of  doing  bo,  judging  it  prudent  to  make  a 
thorough  reconnoiaaauce  first,  to  determine  her  position. 

I  left  this  ship  on  the  night  of  the  38d,  in  the  lirst  cutter,  with  two 
ofScers  (Acting  Ensign  J.  D.  Jones,  and  Acting  Master's  Mate  William 
Howorth,)  and  fifteen  men,  and  started  in  for  the  west  bar,  I  succeeded 
in  passing  the  forts,  and  also  the  town  and  batteries  of  Smithville,  and 
pulled  swiftly  up  the  river.  As  we  nearod  the  Zeke  Island  batteries,  we 
narrowly  escaped  being  run  down  bj  a  steamer,  and  soon  after  came  neai' 
detection  from  the  guard  boat ;  eyading  tkem  all,  we  continued  our  course. 
As  we  came  al  eiat  t  the  01 1  B  nswick  batter  es  some  fiftee  nulcs  from 
the  starting  l  o  nt  the  moon  came  out  brightly  an  1,  discovered  us  to  the 
sentinels  on  the  1  auks  who  hailed  at  ce  and  soon  commenced  firing 
muskets,  and  ra  u  g  an  ilarm  hy  o  ses  and  s  gnal  1  ghts  Wo  i  ulled  at 
once  for  the  the  shore  obhqu  n^  so  is  t  f,  ve  tl  em  to  mderstiud  that 
we  were  goiUa  dovi  n  b  t  as  soon  is  I  f  i  1  that  we  were  out  of  the  moon's 
raj^  we  oontimicd  our  course  straight  np,  theiebj  baffling  the  enemy  and 
gaining  safety.  When  within  seven  miles  from  Wilmington,  a  good  place 
was  selected  on  tho  shore ;  the  boat  hanled  up,  and  into  a  marsh,  and  the 
men  stowed  along  the  bank.  It  was  now  nearly  day,  and  I  had  determined 
to  watcl  the  river,  and,  if  posable,  to  capture  some  one  from  whom  inform- 
ation could  bo  gained.  Steamers  soon  began  to  ply  up  and  down,  the 
flagship  of  Commodore  Lynch,  the  QadHn,  passing  within  two  hundred 
yards.  She  is  a  wooden  propeller  steamer  of  about  three  hundred  tons,  no 
masts,  one  smoke-stack,  clear  deck,  English  build,  with  awning  spread  fore 
and  aft,  and  mounting  only  two  guns ;  did  not  seem  to  have  many  men. 
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Nine  steamers  passed  in  all,  tbree  of  them  being  fine,  large  blockade  run- 
ners. Jiiat  after  dark,  as  we  were  preparing  to  move,  two  boats  rounded 
the  point,  and  the  men,  thinking  it  an  attack,  behaved  in  the  coolest  man- 
ner. Both  boats  were  captured,  but  proved  to  contain  a  fishing  party 
retrniiing  to  WJloiington.  From  them  I  obtained  all  the  information  that 
I  desired,  and  made  them  act  as  my  guides  in  my  flurther  explorations  of 
the  river. 

Three  mUea  below  the  city  I  fomid  a  row  of  obstructions,  consisting  of 
iron-pointed  spiles,  driven  in  at  an  angle,  and  only  to  bo  passed  by  going 
into  tiie  channel  left  open,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  a  heavy  battery 
that  is  on  the  left  bank. 

A  short  distance  nearer  the  city  is  a  ten-gun  navy  battery,  and  another 
line  of  obstructions,  conaisting  of  diamond-sliaped  crates,  filled  and  sup-, 
ported  in  position  by  two  rows  of  spiles ;  the  channel,  in  this  instance, 
being  within  fifty  yards  of  the  guns.  A  third  row  of  obstructions  and 
another  battery,  complete  the  upper  defences  of  the  city.  The  river  ia  also 
obstructed  by  spiles  at  Old  Brunswick,  and  there  ia  a  very  heavy  earth- 
work there.  Discovering  a  creek  in  the  cypreaa  swamp,  we  pulled,  or 
rather  poled  up  it  for  some  time,  and  at  length  came  to  a  road,  which, 
upon  being  explored,  proved  to  connect  with  the  main  road  from  Fort 
Fisher  and  the  Sounds  to  Wilmington,  Dividing  my  party,  I  left  half  to 
hold  the  cross-road  and  creek,  while  I  marched  the  remainder,  some  two 
miles,  to  the  main  road  and  stowed  away.  About  11.80  a.  m.,  a  mounted 
soldier  appeared  with  a  mail-bag,  and  seemed  much  astonished  when  he 
was  invited  to  dismount ;  but,  as  I  assured  him  that  I  would  be  responsible 
for  any  delay  that  might  take  place,  he  kindly  consented  to  shorten  his 
journey.  About  two  hundred  letters  were  captured,  and  I  gained  such 
information  as  I  desired  of  the  fortifications  and  enemy's  force.  An  expe- 
dition was  contemplated  against  Fisier  by  our  army  about  this  time,  and  the 
information  was  of  much  value.  There  are  thirteen  hundred  men  in  the 
fort;  and  the  unprotected  rear  that  our  troops  were  to  storm,  is  com- 
manded by  four  light  batteries.  I  enclose  rebel  requisitions,  and  report  of 
provisions  on  hand. 

I  now  waited  for  the  courier  from  the  other  direction,  in  order  that  we 
might  got  the  papers  that  were  issued  at  1  p.  m.  in  Wilmington ;  but,  just 
as  he  hove  in  sight,  a  blue  jacket  exposed  himself,  and  the  fellow  took  to 
instant  flight.  My  pursuit  on  the  captured  horse  was  rendered  useless,  from 
the  lack  of  speed,  and  the  fellow  escaped  after  a  race  of  some  two  miles. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  captured  more  prisoners,  and  discovered  that  a 
store  was  located  about  two  miles  distant,  and,  being  sadly  in  need  of  some 
grub,  Mr,  Howorth,  dressed  in  the  courier's  coat  and  hat,  and  mounted 
upon  his  horse,  proceeded  to  market.  He  returned  with  milk,  chickens, 
and  eggs,  having  passed  every  one,  in  and  out  of  service,  without  suspicion, 
thongh  conversing  with  many.    At  6  P.  M,,  after  destroying  a  portion  of 
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the  telegrapli  wire,  we  rejoiaecl  the  party  at  the  creek,  and  proceeded  down, 
reacUiig  the  river  at  dark.  In  trying  to  land  our  prisoners  upon  an  island, 
a  steamer  passed  so  close  that  we  had  to  jump  overboard,  and  hold  onr 
heads  below  the  boat  to  prevent  being  seen.  As  we  had  more  prisoners 
than  we  could  look  out  for,  I  determined  to  put  a  portion  of  them  in  small 
boata,  and  set  them  adrift  -without  oars  or  sails,  bo  that  they  could  not  get 
ashore  in  time  to  injure  us.  This  was  done,  and  we  proceeded  down  the 
river,  feeeping  a  bright  lookout  for  vessels,  in  order  to  bum  tlicm,  if  poM- 
ble.  None  were  found,  but  I  foimd  a  pilot  to  take  me  to  where  the  ram 
Raleigh  was  said  to  be  wrecked.  She  is  indeed  destroyed,  and  nothing 
now  remains  of  her  above  water.  Tlie  iron-clad  North  Carolina,  Captain 
Muse  commanding,  is  in  commission,  aud  at  anchor  off  the  city.  She  is 
,but  little  reiied  upon,  and  would  not  stand  long  against  a  monitor.  Both 
torpedo  boats  were  destroyed  in  the  great  cotton  fire  some  time  since.  One 
was  very  near  completion.  As  I  neared  the  forts  at  the  eisfc  bar  a  boit 
was  detected,  making  its  way  rapidly  to  the  shore  inl  captuied  after  a 
short  chase.  It  contained  sis  persons,  four  of  whom  were  soldiers  Taking 
them  all  into  one  boat,  I  cut  theirs  adrift,  but  soon  found  that  twenty  six 
persons  were  more  than  a  load.  By  questions,  1  h  covered  that  at  least 
one  guard  boat  was  afloat,  containing  seventy-fivt  n  u  keteers  ind  situated 
in  the  narrow  passage  between  Federal  Point  an  1  Z  k  I<lan  1  As  I  hid 
to  pass  them,  I  determined  to  engage  the  enemy  t  once  nd  capture  the 
boat  if  possible. 

The  moon  was  now  bright,  and  as  we  came  nti  ci  tic  entraioe  I  siw 
what  we  supposed  to  be  one  large  boat  just  off  ihe  battery  but  as  we  pre 
pared  to  sail  into  her,  and  while  about  twenty  yards  distant  thiee  more 
boats  suddenly  shot  out  from  that  side,  and  five  more  from  the  c  ther  com 
pletely  blocking  up  the  sole  avenue  of  escape.  I  immediately  pi  t  the  helm 
down,  but  found  a  iai-ge  sail-boat  filled  with  soldiers  to  wmdward  and 
keeping  ua  right  in  the  glimmer  of  the  moon's  rays  In  this  trying  posi 
tion,  both  officers  and  men  acteii  with  true  coolness  and  bravery. 

Not  the  stroke  of  an  oar  was  out  of  time ;  there  was  no  thought  of  sur- 
render, but  we  determined  to  outwit  the  enemy,  or  fight  it  out.  Suddenly 
turning  the  boat's  head,  we  dashed  off  as  if  for  the  west  bar,  and,  by  throw- 
ing the  dark  side  of  the  boat  towards  them,  were  soon  lost  to  view.  The 
bait  was  e^erly  seized,  and  their  whole  line  dashed  oIF  at  once  to  intereept 
US.  Then  again  tiiming,  by  the  extraordinary  pulling  of  my  sailors  I 
gained  the  passage  of  the  island,  and,  before  the  enemy  could  prevent,  put 
the  boat  into  the  breakers  on  Caroline  Shoals.  The  rebels  dared  not  follow, 
and  we  were  lost  to  view,  before  the  guns  of  the  forts,  trained  on  the  chan- 
nel, could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our  nnespected  position.  Deeply 
loaded  as  we  were,  the  boat  carried  us  through  in  fine  style,  and  we  reached 
the  Cherokee  jnst  as  day  was  brealdng,  and  after  an  absence  from  the 
equadron  of  two  days  and  three  nights. 
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I  am  now  posted  in  regard  to  the  city,  land,  and  water  defences,  and 
eyerjthing  that  it  will  interest  tho  Depaitnient  to  know. 

In  tho  operations  against  Fort  Fisher  the  next  winter, 
he  commanded  the  Monticello.  In  the  first  attack,  he  was 
sent  to  buoy  out  the  channel,  and  afterwards  took  part 
in  the  "bombardment.  In  the  second  attack,  after  guard- 
ing atid  assisting  the  troops  in  landing,  he  joined  in  the 
shelling  of  the  fort  until  the  final  assault,  when,  at  the 
head  of  forty  men,  he  landed,  and,  with  Lieutenant 
Porter  commanding  another  force,  led  the  storming  party. 
When  Lieutenant  Porter  fell,  Gushing  became  the  senior 
officer,  and  at  once  rallied  as  many  men  a.^  could  be 
gathered  in  the  confusion,  and  placed  them  in  the 
trenches,  thus  relieving  regiments  that  were  needed  in 
the  front. 

He  was  afterwards  sent  by  Admiral  Porter  to  receive 
the  capitulation  of  Fort  Caswell,  but  found  it  deserted. 
Hoisting  the  national  flag  upon  it,  he  proceeded  to  Lit- 
tle River,  !North  Carolina,  and  surpiised  and  eapti^red 
some  rebel  soldiers. 

But  all  naval  operations  north,of  any  importance,  end- 
ing with  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher,  Cushing's  active  career 
was  ended.  The  collapse  of  the  rebellion  soon  after  left 
him,  like  so  many  other  naval  officers,  in  the  rank  and 
position  they  were  to  occupy  in  time  of  peace. 

Promoted  to  commander,  he  was  attached  to  the 
Pacific  Squadron,  and  is  now  on  duty  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Still  a  young  man,  he  has  a  bright  future 
before  him,  and  if  he  lives  will  doubtless  reach  the 
highest  rank  in  the  navy.  Bold,  daring,  and  self-col- 
lected under  the  most  trying  circumstances — equal  to 
any  emergency — ^never  unbalanced  by  an  unexpected 
contingency,  he  possesses  those  great   qualities  always 
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found  in  a  successful  commander.  No  man.  in  our  navy, 
at  Ms  age,  has  ever  won  so  "brilliant  a  reputation,  and  it 
will  be  his  own  fault  if  it  is  not  increased  until  lie  lias 
no  superior. 
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KEAR-ADMIEAL  STEPHEN  C.  KOWAN. 


r   BEruiOTS    WITH   1 


Admiral  Rowan,  tlioiigh  lie  now  claims  Pennsylvania 
as  his  place  of  residence,  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  wm 
appointed  midsliipman  in  the  Navy  from  Ohio,  in  Feb- 
ruaiy,  1826.     Though  Ei.n  Irishman  by  birth,  he  came  to 
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this  country  when  a  mere  child.  His  first  cruise  was  in 
the  Vincennes,  Captain  Finch  commanding,  who  after- 
wards changed  his  name  and  became  Commodore  Bolton. 
In  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  East  Indies,  he  was  learning 
his  profession  for  four  years.  From  Callao,  this  vessel 
sailed  by  way  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and,  keeping  on 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  thence  to  St.  Helena,  com- 
pleted a  voyage  round  the  world — the  first  ever  made  by 
a  national  vessel.  In  1830  he  returned  home,  and  for 
the  two  following  years  was  attached  to  a  cutter  in  the 
waters  of  New  York.  In  1832  he  was  promoted  to 
passed  midshipman,  and  ordered  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  served  as  acting  master  or  acting  lieutenant,  for 
four  years.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Florida  war  he 
was  attached  to  the  Vandalia,  and,  when  the  news  of  the 
massacre  of  Dade's  command  was  received,  the  ship 
hurried  to  Tampa  B  ay  to  aid  the  small  garrison  stationed 
there,  in  case  of  an  attack  by  the  Indians.  Here  he  was 
busily  employed  in  boat  expeditions  along  the  coast,  to 
prevent  the  Indians  fi'om  passing  from  the  "Withlacooche 
to  the  everglades.  In  one  of  these  expeditions,  he  united 
his  little  command  with  Colonel,  late  Major  General  Per- 
sii'er  Smith,  and  marched  into  the  interior  in  search  of 
Indians.  In  1836  he  joined  by  invitation  the  South  Sea 
exploring  expedition,  and  remained  attached  to  it  until, 
after  various  delays  and  vexatious  changes,  it  was  the 
next  year  finally  reorganized,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
other  duty. 

The  spring  of  this  year  he  was  promoted  to  lieuten- 
ant, and  in  the  following  spring  ordered  to  the  coast  sur- 
vey, in  the  duties  of  which  he  was  engaged,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  line-ofbattle  ship  Delaware,  Captain 
McCaiiley,  bearing  the  flag  of  Commodore  Morris,  which 
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cruised  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  in  the  Mediterranean 
for  nearly  six  years.  It  will  be  seem,  from  the  foregoing 
succinct  account,  that  young  Rowan  had  long  cruises, 
and  saw  but  little  shore  duty.  B'oi"  the  first  twenty  years 
of  his  naval  life,  he  was  afloat  most  of  the  time. 

From  1844  to  1845,  he  served  on  board  the  Ontario, 
and,  the  three  subsequent  yeai's,  in  the  Cyaue,  under  the 
then  Captain  Dupont,  on  the  Coast  of  California  and 
Mexico,  or  to  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war.  He  helped 
to  hoist  the  American  ftag  at  Monterey,  and  with  the 
crew  of  his  ship,  built  a  blockhouse  and  stockade  for 
its  defence.  He  afterwards  blockaded  Maaatlin — com- 
manded the  naval  brigade  under  Stockton  and  Kearney, 
on  the  march  from  San  Diego  to  Los  Angelos,  and,  at  the 
latter  place,  defeated  the  enemy. 

In  a  fight  at  the  Mesa  with  the  Mexicans,  he  was 
wounded,  but  kept  the  field,  and  not  long  after  com- 
manded a  boat  expedition  in  a  night  attack  on  the 
advanced  post  of  the  enemy,  near  Mazatlin.  He  also 
bombarded  a  small  town  on  the  Mexican  coast,  and 
destroyed  two  gunboats. 

When  Dupont  marched  to  the  relief  of  Lieutenant 
Heywood,  then  closely  besieged  by  a  supei'ior  force, 
Eowan  joined  him  with  a  body  of  sailors  from  the 
Cyane,  and  helped  to  swell  the  shout  that  went  up  in 
reply  to  the  cheers  of  the  beleaguered  little  band. 

After  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  he  was  ordered 
to  the  Navy  Yard  of  New  York,  as  Inspector  of  Ord- 
nance, and  organized  that  department.  In  1852  he  was 
detached  from  this  service,  and  placed  in  command  of  the 
Relief.  He  cruised  in  this  vessel  for  three  years,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander  by  the  Retiring 
Board,  and  put  in  charge  of  the  receiving-ship  North 
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Carolina,  wHeh  position  lie  retained  for  tliree  years,  or  till 
the  close  of  1857.  The  two  subsequent  years,  he  was  on 
ordnance  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard,  New  York.  The  year 
previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  was  await- 
ing orders.  When  it  actually  occurred,  he  applied  for 
service  afloat,  and,  in  January,  1861,  was  put  in  command 
of  the  Pawnee,  whose  commander,  being  a  southern  man, 
had  resigned.  The  next  month  he  was  ordered  to  Wash- 
ington, and  his  vessel  became  the  strongest  naval  pro- 
tection to  the  Capital  that  we  had  in  the  Potomac,  and 
the  chief  reliance  in  keeping  this  channel  of  communica- 
tion open.  By  order  of  General  Scott,  he  covered  the 
landing  of  our  troops  at  Alexandria,  at  the  time  that 
Ellsworth  fell. 

Soon  after,  Eowan  was  ordered  off  Charleston,  to 
cooperate  with  the  army  in  landing  stores  for  the  gar- 
rison at  Fort  Sumter.  He  found  in  the  offing  the  Baltic, 
under  charter  to  the  army,  and  the  Harriet  Lane. 

On  the  very  morning  of  his  arrival,  the  rebels 
opened  iire  on  Sumter.  The  heavy  boom  of  the  cannon, 
as  it  rolled  down  the  bay,  and  the  flashes  that  rent  the 
darkness  towards  the  rebel  city,  told  him  too  well  that 
the  brave  Anderson  and  his  gallant  little  band  had 
entered  on  their  hopeless  struggle.  As  the  deepening 
i-oar  made  the  waters  tremble,  he  ordered  the  vessel  to 
be  run  in,  and  anchored  in  the  mouth  of  the  nearest 
channel.  As  daylight  broadened  over  the  bay,  and  the 
tossing  clouds  of  smoke  were  revealed,  rent  ever  and 
anon  by  the  terrific  explosions,  he  could  hardly  restrain 
himself  fix)m  steaming  boldly  in  and  lying  broadside 
to  the  enemy's  batteries.  He  knew  the  smallness  of 
the  garrison  in  Fort  Sumter,  and  though  he  saw,  by 
the  pufife  of  smoke  from  its  side,  that  the  few  men  that 
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composed  it  were  bravely  battling  for  the  old  flag,  lie 
knew  also  that  they  could  not  long  withstand  the  con- 
centrated  fire  of  the  batteries,  with  which  they  were 
assailed.  He  paced  his  deck  with  a  stem  and  passionate 
step  ;  one  moment  resolved  to  brave  the  worst,  and  sail 
in,  and  lie  alongside  of  the  fort ;  but  the  next  moment 
he  checked  himself,  with  the  reflection  that  his  orders 
did  not  permit  such  action  on  his  part.  Hoping,  how- 
ever, that  he  might  find  some  loophole  in  them  that 
would  justify  him  in  such  a  case,  he  read  them  over 
again.  His  heart  sunk  within  him  as  he  saw  that  his 
orders  were  peremptory — no  permission  to  act  on  his 
own  judgment  being  given  him. 

He  was  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  frigate,  with 
means  for  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  expedition. 
He  felt  that  lie  had  no  right  to  hazard  the  only  naval 
ship  present  in  the  opening  fight,  and  thus  derange  the 
whole  plan  for  reinforcing  the  fort.  But  it  was  a  trying 
position  for  a  gallant  and  intrepid  commander  like 
Eowan  to  be  placed  in.  To  stand  within  sight  of  the 
beleaguered  garrison,  whose  desperate  situation  called  to 
him  so  pleadingly  for  help,  and  listen  to  the  frightful 
cannonading  that  he  knew  was  steadily  pounding  the 
fort  to  pieces,  and  find  his  hands  tied  by  orders  that  he 
dared  not  break,  was  far  harder  to  bear  than  the  con- 
centrated fire  of  a  dozen  batteries. 

While  this  fearful  bombardment  was  going  on,  the 
preparations  were  completing  rapidly  as  possible  to  re- 
inforce the  garrison,  and  by  next  morning  everything  was 
ready,  and  the  vessels  waited  only  for  the  night  to  cover 
the  movement.  That  was  a  long  morning  to  Eowan, 
and  he  paced  his  deck  impatiently.  A  little  while  after, 
as  he  stood  watching  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  wrapped 
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Sumter,  ever  and  anon  parted  "before  the  explosions  of 
its  own  cannon,  and  was  rejoicing  to  see  how  gallantly 
Anderson  was  defending  his  post,  there  suddenly  leaped 
up  through  the  murky  atmosphere  a  vast  volume  of 
flame,  and  the  "fort  is  on  fire  "  burst  from  his  lips.  It 
was  true — help  had  come  too  late—and  hy  two  o'clock 
the  old  flag  came  down,  and  the  rebel  flag  went  up 
amid  the  cheers  of  Charleston. 

Rowan's  mission  was  now  ended,  and  with  a  sad 
heart  he  turned  the  prow  of  his  vessel  north.  On  his 
ai'rival  at  Washington,  he  was  dii'ected  to  take  on  board 
a  number  of  officers,  and  to  receive  further  ordera  from 
Flag  Officer  Paulding. 

That  same  evening,  the  Pawnee  steamed  down  the 
river,  and  the  nest  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  was  along- 
side the  navy  yard  wharf  at  ISTorfolk.  The  following 
morning,  she  left  with  the  Cumberland  in  tow,  and  the 
work  of  destruction  in  the  navy  yard  was  begun, 

Paulding  left  the  vessel  at  Old  Point,  and  Kowan 
returned  with  her  to  Washington.  While  lying  at  anchor 
off  Alexandria,  he  was  informed  that  the  rebels  were 
erecting  batteries  at  Aequia  Creek,  to  obstruct  the  free 
passage  of  the  Potomac.  He  immediately  volunteered 
to  go  down  and  attack  them.  The  Government  gave 
permission,  and,  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  he  lay 
off  the  battery  and  opened  his  broadsides.  The  enemy 
replied,  and  all  day  long  the  thunder  of  the  guns  echoed 
up  and  down  the  Potomac,  filling  all  hearts  with  anxi- 
ety. The  sky  in  this  direction  had  been  full  of  omens 
for  a  long  time;  but  this  was  the  first  open,  hostile  act. 
Just  before  sundown,  Bowan  hauled  off,  having  been 
struck  nine  times.  He  thus  had  the  honor  of  firing  the 
fii'st  gun  of  the  navy  at  the  rebels.     He  afterwards  con- 
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tinned  to  "blockade  the  river,  and  make  reconnoissanees 
along  its  banks. 

In  the  iiglit  at  Matthias  Point,  in  which  "Ward  was 
kiUed,  Kowan  sent  a  party  on  shore,  under  Lieutenant 
Chaplin,  to  assist  in  the  attack.  When  the  latter  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  he  first  collected  all  his  men, 
"  steady  and  cool,"  said  Kowan,  "among  a  perfect  hail  of 
musketry  from  hundreds  of  men."  The  last  man  left  the 
shore  with  him,  and  not  being  ahle  to  swim  to  the  boat 
with  his  musket,  Lieutenant  Chaplin  took  him  on  his 
shoulders,  musket  and  all,  and  safely  reached  the  boat 
without  a  scratch,  save  a  musket-hole  through  the  top 
of  his  cap. 

John  Williams,  captain  of  the  maintop,  while  wait- 
ing for  the  retreating  crew,  told  the  sailors  that  every 
one  must  die  on  his  thwarts,  sooner  than  leave  a  man 
behind.  The  bullets  dropped  like  hailstones  in  the 
boat,  and  one  soon  pierced  his  thigh.  Another  cut  his 
flagstaff  in  two,  letting  the  ensign  fali.  Though  suffer- 
ing severely  from  Ms  wound,  he  instantly  seized  it  and 
waved  it  over  his  head  in  defiance,  to  show  that  his 
colors  were  not  struck. 

But  when  the  expedition  under  Stringham  against 
Cape  Hatteras  was  organized,  Rowan  was  ordered  to  join 
it,  and  took  part  in  the  action  that  gave  us  possession 
of  the  rebel  works,  and  the  control  of  the  Inlet.  The 
Pawnee  after  the  victory  was  ordered  to  remain  on  the 
spot,  and  Rowan  fitted  out  an  expedition  which  de- 
stroyed the  fortifications,  &c.,  at  Acraeoke  Inlet, 

The  Pawnee  was  afterwards  ordered  to  Washington, 
and  Rowan  detached  from  her,  and  placed  in  command 
of  the  Brooklyn,  at  Philadelphia.  He,  however,  had 
been  in  command  of  the  latter  but  a  short  time,  when 
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he  was  ordered  to  Hampton  Roads,  to  help  Golds- 
borough  organize  a  flotilla  to  operate  in  the  sounds 
of  North  Carolina.  He  shared  in  all  the  perils  and 
anxiety  of  what  seemed  at  first  this  ill-fated  expedition. 

After  the  engagement  that  gave  us  Roanoke  Island, 
and  sent  the  rebel  fleet  in  flight  up  the  sound,  Rowan 
was  selected  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  complete  the 
victory.  The  rebel  vessels,  seven  in  number,  had  taken 
refuge  behind  some  works  near  Elizabeth  City,  about 
thirty-seven  miles  north.  Rowan,  who  had  command 
of  a  division,  with  the  Delaware  for  his  flagship,  took 
such  vessels  a^  were  fit  for  immediate  service  and  could 
be  spared,  and  started  on  Sabbath  morning  to  find 
the  enemy.  Seeing  the  smoke  of  two  rebel  steamers 
ahead,  he  gave  chase,  when  they  disappeared  up  the 
Pasquatant  River.  He  followed  after,  but,  night 
coming  on,  he  anchored  about  fifteen  miles  below 
the  city  in  the  rirer.  The  inhabitants,  never  dream- 
ing that  onr  vessels  could  pass  the  obstructions  at 
Roanoke,  were  terrified  at  the  news  that  they  were 
approaching  the  place. 

The  rebel  gunboats  were  now  fairly  entrapped,  and 
Rowan  could  take  his  own  time  iu  preparing  for  the 
attack.  It  was  a  beautiful  night  in  which  he  lay  at  an- 
chor; not  a  cloud  obscured  the  sky,  and  the  bright  moon 
sailed  serenely  through  the  heavens,  fiooding  with  her 
mellow  light  the  placid  waters  of  the  river  and  the  little 
fleet  of  fourteen  vessels  riding  quietly  on  its  bosom. 
Rowan  now  called  all  the  commanders  on  board  his 
vessel,  and  told  them  that  the  enemy  was  either  drawn 
up  behind  a  battery  on  Cobb's  Point,  ten  miles  further 
up  the  river,  or  had  escaped  through  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal,  which  joins  Ehzabeth  City  to  Norfolk.     He  also 
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informed  them  tliat  they  were  short  of  ammunition, 
having  only  twenty-four  I'ounds,  which  was  not  sufficient 
for  a  long  comliat,  and  therefore  "what  was  done  must  be 
done  quicHy.  He  consecLuently  gave  positive  orders, 
that,  in  the  attack  which  he  proposed  to  mate  in  the 
morning,  not  a  shot  should  be  fired  until  he  gave  the 
signal;  and,  moreover,  that  each  vessel  as  she  approached 
the  enemy  should,  instead  of  engaging  him  at  even 
short  range,  run  him  down,  and  mate  a  hand  to  hand 
fight  of  it.  "With  this  understanding,"  saya  Rowan, 
"  these  noble  spirits  returned  to  their  ships  to  await  the 
events  of  the  morrow."  The  night  passed  off  quietly, 
and  the  next  morning  at  daylight,  the  signal  to  weigh 
anchor  was  hoisted,  and  soon  the  "  Yo !  heave  ho  !  "  of 
the  sailors  rang  over  the  water.  Kowan  in  the  Dela- 
ware, with  the  Underwriter,  Perry,  and  Morse,  moved  off 
in  advance,  followed  by  the  remaining  vessels,  which  had 
orders,  the  moment  the  battery  was  passed,  to  leave  the 
line  and  attack  it  in  the  rear.  Proceeding  cautiously  up 
the  river,  he  at  eight  o'clock  came  in  sight  of  the  rebel 
steamers,  commanded  by  Lynch — noted  in  times  past  as 
the  leader  of  the  Dead  Sea  expedition — drawn  up 
behind  the  battery,  which  mounted  four  heavy  32- 
ponndera.  On  the  opposite  shore,  in  close  range,  was 
moored  the  schooner  Warrior,  armed  with  two  more  32- 
pounders.  Rowan  was  compelled  to  carry  his  vessels 
between  these,  before  he  could  reach  the  rebel  gunboats 
beyond.  As  the  fieet  moved  forward,  the  hostile  bat- 
teries and  the  heavy  guns  from  the  steamers  opened  fire, 
and  the  balls  came  skipping  along  the  water,  or  dropped 
amid  the  vessels.  Not  a  shot  replied,  and  the  little  fleet 
kept  on  in  dead  silence.  The  enemy  seemed  astonished 
at  this,  but,  as  Rowan  steadily  drew  nearer,  opened  with 
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smaller  guns  till  the  air  around  the  vessels  was  full  of 
shot  and  shell,  screaniing  and  bursting  on  every  side. 
All  eyes  were  turned  on  the  flagship  to  catch  her 
signal  to  commence  action,  but  she  still  moved  silently 
on  through  the  fire,  until  she  got  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  battery.  Rowan  then  ran  up  the  signal,  "  Dash 
at  the  enemyJ''  In  an  instant  all  steam  was  crowded  on, 
and  it  became  a  swift  race  between  the  vessels  to  see 
which  should  close  first  with  the  enemy.  The  foam 
parted  and  rolled  away  from  the  bows,  as,  put  to  their 
utmost  speed,  they  drove  into  the  fiery  opening  between 
the  fort  and  schooner,  while  every  gun  that  could  bear 
poured  in  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell.  The  sudden,  swift 
dash  foi'vvard,  and  the  almost  simultaneous  opening  of 
the  heavy  guns,  confounded  the  enemy,  who  had  ex- 
pected a  long  bombardment.  Eowan,  leading  in  the 
Delaware,  delivered  his  broadsides  right  and  left,  and, 
parsing  swiftly  abreast  of  the  fort,  saw  the  garrison  flee- 
ing from  it  in  affright,  while  on  the  other  side  the  Warrior 
was  on  fire,  and  the  crew  rushing  for  the  shore.  The  ves- 
sels in  the  mean  time  kept  moving  on  in  flame,  driving 
straight  for  the  rebel  fleet.  The  Perry,  commanded  by  the 
gallant  Flusser,  made  for  the  rebel  flagship  Seabird,  and 
striking  her  full  amidships,  crushed  her  like  an  eggshell 
— finishing  her  with  one  terrible  blow.  The  Ceres  took 
the  Ellis,  the  crew  boarding  her  with  a.  fierce  shout  and 
sweeping  her  decks  like  a  storm,  while  Eowan  captured 
the  Fanny.  A  shell  entered  the  Valley  City,  and,  pass- 
ing through  the  magazine,  exploded  on  the  berth-deck, 
setting  it  on  fire.  Chaplin,  the  commander,  jumped  down 
into  the  magazine  himself,  and,  whUe  giving  directions 
to  the  men  who  were  dashing  water  on  the  fire,  passed 
up  loose  cylinders  of  powder.     The  fire-worlts  on  board 
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igtiited,  and  rockets  wliizzed  and,  sliot  off,  blue-liglits  "blazed 
up  amid  the  aramunitiou,  while  the  vessel  reeled  to  the 
heavy  broadsides  that  never  slackened.  The  shell-room 
caught  fire,  and  for  a  few  moments  it  seemed  as  if  the 
vessel  must  be  blown  out  of  the  water.  But  Chaplin  kept 
the  men  steady,  working  himself  like  a  common  sailor 
to  extinguish  the  fli'e.  John  Davis,  the  gunner's  mate, 
seeing  the  flames  leaping  up  on  every  side,  jumped  on  an 
open  barrel  of  powder,  and  sat  down  on  the  head  to  cover 
it  with  his  person.  Chaplin,  seeing  hira  quietly  seated 
there,  ordered  him  in  a  peremptory  tone  to  get  down 
and  help  put  out  the  fire.  The  brave  fellow  replied : 
"  Don't  you  see,  sir,  I  can't,  for  if  I  do,  the  sparks  will 
fall  on  the  powder.  If  I  get  down,  Captain,  we  shall  all 
go  iTP."  Though  the  danger  was  imminent,  and  the 
scene  terrific,  Chaplin  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  at 
the  imperturbable  coolness  of  the  man.  A  more  daring 
act  cannot  be  conceived,  and  he  was  promoted  for  it, 
as  he  ought  to  have  been.  The  fight  was  so  quickly 
over,  that  Rowan  did  not  fire  even  his  twenty-four 
rounds. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  has  the  lionor  of  setting 
the  example  in  this  war,  of  not  waiting  to  engage  bat- 
teries, but  of  running  past  them,  and  thus  rendering 
their  fire  harmless. 

When  the  master's-mate  planted  the  stars  and  stripes 
on  the  fort,  one  long,  loud  cheer  went  up  from  the 
whole  flotilla. 

The  rebel  steamers  were  all  captured  and  sunk  but 
one,  which  escaped  up  the  river  past  the  city.  Leaving 
most  of  his  vessels  to  try  and  save  the  burning  steamers, 
Howan  now  pushed  on  up  to  Elizabeth  City.  As  he  came 
alongside  of  the  wharf^  ho  saw  a  battery  wheeling  ofi^  at 
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a  gallop  down  the  street.  The  crew  jumped  ashore,  and, 
dashing  along  the  street,  captured  its  commanding  officer, 
who  had  staid  behind  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  set  fire 
to  their  dwellings.  The  flames  were  soon  extinguished, 
when  Bowan  ordered  all  on  board,  lest  he  should  be 
accused  of  Vandalism.  Some  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
among  them  women  and  children,  rushed  to  the  wharf, 
and  implored  him  to  save  their  houses  and  property  from 
destruction  ;  but  he  would  not  allow  a  man  to  move. 

The  three  following  days  were  spent  in  destroying 
the  fort  and  machinery  of  those  vessels  which  could  not  be 
raised. 

Rowan  followed  up  this  victory  by  sending  oif  expe- 
ditions in  various  directions,  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
the  coast  When  Goldsborough  returned  to  Hampton 
Roads,  Rowan  took  command  of  the  fleet,  and  cooper- 
ated with  Bumside. 

In  February,  he  made  a  reconnoissance  up  the  Chow- 
an River,  having  Hawkins'  Zouaves  on  board.  At  four 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  10th,  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
wharves  and  landing  of  the  town  of  Winston.  He  ranged 
up  past  the  wharf,  and  was  just  letting  go  his  anchor, 
when  suddenly  two  batteries  opened  on  him,  accompa- 
nied by  a  perfect  hailstorm  of  musketry.  Volley  followed 
volley,  in  rapid  succession,  the  bullets  striking  the  vessel 
like  pattering  rain.  Being  too  close  under  the  high  land 
to  return  the  fire,  he  steamed  ahead,  and,  running  up  a 
short  distance,  succeeded,  after  much  trouble,  in  turning 
round  in  this  narrow  river,  when  he  came  down  and 
opened  on  the  enemy  with  shells.  The  next  morning  he 
entered  the  town  and  destroyed  the  military  stores,  etc. 
The  following  month  he  cooperated  with  Bumside  in  the 
attack  on  Newbem,   After  landing  the  troops,  he  proceeded 
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up  the  Neuse,  toward  JSTewbern,  shelling  the  woods  in  ad- 
vance of  tlie  army.  The  river  was  lined  with  batteries, 
and  in  one  place  so  filled  with  obstructions  and  torpedoes, 
that  it  was  thought  by  the  enemy  no  vessel  could  pass. 
Fort  Dixie,  which  was  first  encountered,  after  sustaining 
a  bombardment  all  one  day,  was  abandoned,  when  a  boat 
was  sent  ashore  to  raise  the  stars  and  stripes.  Rowan 
then  steamed  slowly  ahead  tiU  he  came  under  the  fire  of 
Fort  EUis.  This  he  returned  mth  such  fierceness,  that  it 
soon  blew  up  with  a  terrific  explosion.  He  then  passed 
on  to  Fort  Thompson — the  last  fort  before  reaching  the 
obstructions.  He  soon  silenced  this  also,  and  then  mak- 
ing signal,  "follow  my  motions,"  passed  slowly  through 
the  first  line  of  obstructions.  It  was  a  bold  movement, 
for  he  did  not  know  but  that  at  any  moment  a  torpedo 
would  lift  his  vessel  out  of  the  water.  There  was  a  line 
of  thirty  of  them,  each  containing  two  hundred  pounds 
of  powder,  at  this  point. 

As  he  cleared  them,  he  saw  our  troops  mount  the 
ramparts  of  Fort  Thompson,  cheering  and  waving  their 
colors.  Fort  Lane  was  abandoned,  and  Rowan  now 
steamed  rapidly  up  towards  Newbem.  A  second  barrier, 
composed  of  sunken  vessels,  was  also  passed,  although 
some  of  his  vessels  were  injured  by  striking  the  submerged 
timbers.  He  passed  six  forts  before  he  reached  the  city, 
all  mounting  rifle  gans,  ranging  from  32  to  80  pounders. 

Rowan  also  furnished  Burnside  with  a  naval  battery, 
manned  by  sailors,  which  did  good  service  in  the  battle — 
a  quarter  of  the  whole  number  being  killed  and  wounded. 

He  sent  home  nine  ships,  freighted  with  stores,  cap- 
tured by  him  at  Newbern,  The  subsequent  fall  of  Beaufort 
gave  us  entire  command  of  the  waters  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina coast,  and  Rowan,  having  finished  the  work  £ 
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Mm,  was  in  July  detached  from  the  command  of  the  flotilla, 
and  ordered  at  fii^t  to  the  Susquehannah,  and  afterwards 
to  New  York  to  fit  out  the  iron-clad  Roanoke.  In  the 
mean  time  Congress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  signal 
services.  When  Dahlgren  took  command  of  the  South 
Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  Captain  Rowan  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  New  Ironsides. 

In  the  subsequent  attacks  on  jForts  Wagner  and 
Gregg,  the  Ironsides  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  as  the  nu- 
merous dents  in  her  mailed  sides  evinced. 

In  the  action  of  the  16th  of  August,  she  was  struck 
thirty-nine  times.  The  next  month,  however,  Rowan 
showed  what  he  could  do  with  his  ship  unsustained  by 
the  other  vessels.  The  Weehawken  having  got  aground 
in  the  pass  between  Sumter  and  Cummings  Point,  where 
she  was  exposed  to  a  horrible  fire,  Dahlgren  ordered 
Captain  Rowan  to  go  to  her  help.  He  immediately 
steamed  up,  and,  placing  his  vessel  right  between  the 
Weehawken  and  the  enemy's  fire,  cast  anchor.  As  the 
bows  of  the  noble  vessel  slowly  swung  round  towards 
Moultrie,  a  concentrated  and  terrific  fire  was  opened  on 
her.  The  water  seemed  alive  with  bursting  shells,  while 
the  heavy  bolts  fell  with  ceaseless  clatter  and  awful 
power  on  her  mailed  sides.  As  soon  as  Rowan  got  his 
port  broadside  to  bear,  he  directed  the  gunners  to  fire 
slowly  at  first,  till  they  got  the  exact  range.  When  this 
was  done,  he  bade  them  pour  in  their  shells  rapidly  as 
possible  Such  a  horrible  tempest  was  now  rained  on 
the  fort,  that  its  fire  soon  began  to  slacken.  But,  in  the 
moan  time,  other  batteries  of  10-ineh  guns  between  this 
fort  and  Beauregard  were  pounding  him  fearfully. 
Opening  suddenly  on  these,  he  soon  dismounted  one  of 
their  heaviest  guns.     He  thus  stood  grandly  at  bay,  his 
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guna  thundering  on  the  nght,  and  on  the  left,  until  all  the 
forts  ceased  firing,  except  an  occasional  gun.  He  then 
directed  a  slow  fire  to  be  kept  up  on  Moultrie  with  shells. 
As  soon  as  the  enemy  saw  this,  they  jumped  up  from  be- 
hind their  sand  bags,  and  opened  a  rapid  fire,  but,  Eowan 
immediately  pouring  in  his  shells  as  before,  they  soon  re- 
tired to  their  shelter  again.  The  huge  missiles  were  sent 
with  the  unerring  certainty  of  rifle  balls,  and  burst  around 
the  hostile  guns  with  such  destructive  force,  that  not  a 
man  dared  to  show  his  head.  For  nearly  three  hours  he 
lay  here  and  protected  the  Weehawken,  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  knocked  to  pieces ;  and  did  not  leave 
till  he  had  expended  all  his  ammunition. 

His  vessel  was  under  fire  fourteen  times  in  Charles- 
ton harbor,  and,  in  the  actions  of  Sept.  7th  and  8th,  fired 
over  three  hundred  rounds,  and  was  hit  ninety-four  times. 

While  on  service  here,  Captain  Rowan  was  promoted 
to  Commodore,  his  commission  dating  back  to  the  vote 
of  thanks  by  Congress. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  year  1864,  Admiral 
Dahlgren  was  absent  on  leave  of  absence,  and  Commo- 
dore Kowan  was  left  in  command  of  the  South  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron. 

The  Ironsides,  though  apparently  impervious  to  shot, 
came  very  near  being  destroyed  by  a  torpedo,  which 
exploded  against  her  sides,  inflicting  considerable  damage. 
Active  operatioi^  having  ceased  in  Charleston  harbor, 
she  was  ordered  to  Philadelphia  for  repairs. 

Commodore  IRowan  was  subsequently  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Nadowasca,  and  promoted  to  Kear-Admiral. 
His  sea  service  covers  nearly  twenty-five  years. 

He  is  now  in  command  of  the  Navy  Yard  at 
Norfolk. 
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Commodore  Lee  was  for  so  long  a  time  Acting  Rear- 
Admiral  of  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron 
and  Mississippi  Flotilla,  that  his  reports  fill  a  large 
space  in  the  naval  documents.  But  during  his  command 
over  this  extensive  district,  he  was  engaged  in  no  general 
important  movements,  while  the  pi-incipal  events  that  oc- 
curred in  its  limits  are  given  in  the  sketches  of  those 
subordinate  ofiicers  who  were  principally  engaged  in 
them. 

Samuel  Phillips  Lee  is  a  Virginian  by  birth,  and  was 
appointed  midshipman  from  that  State  in  November, 
1825,  and  hence  had  been  thirty-five  years  in  the  national 
service  when  the  war  broke  out.  Though  a  Southerner 
by  birth,  he  did  not,  like  so  many  other  officers,  join  the 
Confederacy  ;  but  remained  true  to  the  old  flag. 
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When  Farragut  organized  his  expedition  against  New 
Orleans,  Lee  was  given  the  command  of  the  United 
States  steamship  Oneida,  and  was  assigned  to  Bailey's 
division,  that  led  the  fleet.  After  the  latter  found  that 
he  could  not  get  the  Colorado  over  the  bar,  he  selected 
the  Oneida  as  his  flagship  iu  the  approaching  struggle ; 
bvit,  finding  that  this  arrangement  was  displeasing  to  Lee, 
who  felt  that  whatever  honor  his  vessel  might  win,  he 
would  get  no  share  of  it,  he  transferred  his  flag  to  the 
Cayuga.  Lee  carried  his  vessel  gallantly  into  action, 
standing  on  the  forecastle  and  directing  all  the  movemente 
of  the  ship  from  that  exposed  position,  until  the  obstruc- 
tions in  the  river  were  passed.     He  says  : 

Th.e  Oneida  was  steered  in  for  the  Fort  St.  Philip  aide,  passed  up 
quielilj  in  ttie  strong  eddy,  and  close  under  the  guna  of  that  fort,  (so  that 
the  sparica  from  its  immense  battery  seemed  to  reach  oa,)  flred  rapidly  bolts 
from  two  rifled  guns,  (we  had  no  shDll  for  them,)  grape  and  canister  from 
the  forward  33'a,  and  shrapnell  from  tlie  two  11-inch  pivot  guns,  whilst 
passing  this  long  line  of  works.  (It  Wfla,  perhaps,  the  burning  of  the  sul- 
phur in  our  11-inch  alirapnell,  which  occasioned  the  ofBcera  in  Fort  St. 
Philip  to  inquire,  after  the  Burrender,  if  our  shells  were  not  filled  with 
Greek  fire.) 

The  terrific  fire  from  the  heavy  batteries  of  Fort  St.  PHlip  passed  otct 
ns,  their  gans  seeming  to  be  too  much  elevated  for  our  close  position. 

When  just  above  the  forts,  we  encountered  the  gunboatg  and  transports 
of  the  enemy.  The  former,  it  seems  fi'om  the  subsequent  reports  of  our 
prisoners,  ■were  tied  to  trees  along  the  ateep  bank  above  Fort  St.  Phihp ; 
thence  passing  over  to  the  Fort  Jacltson  side,  these  gunboats  came  down  to 
meet  na.  It  was  very  thick  from  darkness  and  smoke.  We  had  now  got 
on  the  Fort  Jackson  side,  A  flash  revealed  the  ram  Manassas,  gliding 
down  our  porl>^de  below  our  guns,  and  passing  too  close  and  swiftly,  aided 
by  st«am  and  the  current,  to  enable  us  to  bring  our  heavy  guns  to  bear  on 
her.  Next  came  a  gunboat  quite  near,  and  passing  from  the  Fort  Jackson 
to  the  Fort  St.  Philip  side,  across  our  bow.  Ran  into  it  with  a  full  head 
of  steam,  and  cut  it  down  with  a  loud  crash  on  its  starboard  quarter. 
Clear  of  our  guna  in  a  moment,  it  drifted  down  stream  in  the  darkness. 
We  now  slowed  down,  and  afterwards  used  the  steam  as  uocessary  to  get  or 
27 
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keep  position  in  figMing  the  gunboats,  firing  right  and  left  into  tttera.  &a 
wo  could  ascertain  (from  other  indications  than  black  amoke,  on  acooTint 
of  the  Varnna),  that  wo  were  not  firing  into  one  of  our  steamers ;  forebore 
to  flre  into  those  steamers  that  appeared  to  be  river  transports,  and  ceased 
firing  into  others  when  they  made  no  return. 

In  this  manner  we  fired  uito  and  passed  several  rebel  boats  on  the  right 
bank,  leaving  it  for  those  who  came  after  to  pick  up  the  prizes.  A  black 
gunboat,  with  two  masts — a  converted  aearsteamer— ran  ahead  after  a  brief 
.  contest.  At  or  near  dajbrcak,  we  found  the  Cayuga  on  ottr  port-side. 
After  consultation  with  Captain  Bailey,  we  concluded  to  wait  for  the  fieet 
to  come  up  and  form  in  order.  Captain  Bailey  afterwards  hailed  that  the 
Varnna  might  be  ahead.  Looked  for  her,  but  could  not  make  her  out,  and 
received  reports  from  the  first  lieutenant  and  the  officer  on  the  forecastle, 
that  she  was  not  in  sight  When  we  had  steamed  a  mile  or  more  ahead  of 
the  Cayuga,  saw  her  general  signal  No.  80,  but,  as  there  was  nothing  in 
sight  of  us  needing  assistance,  supposed  the  signal  to  refer  to  some  vessel 
astern  of  the  Cayuga.  Moving  ahead,  reconnoitring,  came  up  wil3i  what, 
in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  appeared  to  bo  a  fort,  but  what,  on  nearer 
approach,  proved  to  bo  a  rebel  camp  on  the  right  bank,  with  a  largo  rebel 
flag  flying  over  it.  Fired  into  it,  but  no  reply  was  made,  no  one  was  seen 
moving,  and  the  camp  seemed  deserted.  Passed  on,  leaving  the  trophy 
flag  flying,  and  sooa  received  a  report  that  the  Varuna  was  ahead,  and  that 
the  eaemj  was  trying  to  board  her.  Went  ahead  with  all  speed  to  her 
assistance.  Approaching  rapidly,  saw  the  Vaiuna  ashore  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  where  she  had  been  driven  by  two  rebel  gunboats.  At  5.30 
A.  31.  fired  on  one  of  them — the  black  gunboat,  our  previous  acijuaintance — 
with  the  forecastle  rifle  guo.  He  had  hoisted  his  jib  (his  wheel-ropes  being 
gone)  and  was  trying  to  escape  up  river ;  but  both  rebel  gunboats,  finding 
they  could  not  get  away,  ran  on  shore^the  black  one,  which  proved  to  be 
the  Governor  Moore,   Commander  Kennon,  on  the  left  bank,  above  the 

Varuna,  aud  the ,  (name  yet  unknown,)  on  the  right  bank,  opposite 

the  Tamna,  with  her  head  up  stream.  After  we  had  driven  them  ashore, 
their  crewa  deserted,  but  not  before  setting  fire  to  their  vessels. 

With  our  boats,  captured  Commander  Eennon,  (formerly  of  our  navy,) 
one  first  lieutenant  of  artillery,  one  chief  engineer,  and  fourteen  of  the  crew 
of  the  Governor  Moore;  also,  a  rebel  signal-book  and  some  official  papers, 
showing  that  the  rebel  gunboats  were  ordered  to  ram  our  vessels,  and  to 
diaringtiish  themselves  by  showing  lights,  which  they  must  soon  have  found 
prudent  to  haul  down.  Seeing  that  the  Varuna  was  sinking,  sent  our  boats 
and  went  to  her  assistance.  Brought  on  board  Oneida  the  first  lieutenant, 
two  acting  masters,  two  mates,  and  forty  petty  officers  and  seamen  of  the 
Varuna,  and  sent  ten  othera,  seven  of  whom  were  wounded,  to  the  Pensor 
■  eola. 

The  Varuna  had  beea  rammed  and  badly  stove  by  both  of  these  rebel 
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gunboata,  which  had  kept  witli  or  after  her  up  rJ¥or,  and  she  was  flUiug, 
witli  her  magazine  flooded,  -when  the  Oneida  drove  off  i.er  assaUants,  pre- 
vented her  officera  and  crew  from  being  captured,  aud  was  received  by 
them  with  loud  and  hearty  cheers. 

The  Cayuga  (Captaia  Bailey's  flag)  also  cheered  the  Oneida  heartily  for 
opportunely  conmig  to  hia  support  that  morning. 


Lee  passed  up  the  river  with  Bailey,  and  shared  in 
the  action  of  the  25th,  against  Fort  Chalmette.  After 
the  capitulation  of  ISfew  Orleans,  Farragnt  sent  him  for- 
ward to  demand  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg.  The  au- 
thoritiea  refusing  to  obey  his  summons,  Lee  threatened 
to  bombard  the  town,  but  forebore. 

In  the  subsequent  passage  of  the  batteries  by  Far- 
ragut,  January  28th,  he  carried  his  ship  steadily  through 
the  fire,  receiving  but  four  shots. 

Lee  having  been  promoted,  was  soon  after  transferred 
to  the  command  of  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron,  taking  the  place  of  Goldsborough,  who  was 
relieved  at  his  own  request,  and  became  Aeting-Rear- 
Admiral.  Here  he  continued  "  discharging  his  duties," 
said  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  "  in  a  position  of  great 
responsibility,  and  in  some  respects  of  great  embarrass- 
ment." *  *  *  "  The  rivers  of  Virginia,  and  the  sounds 
of  North  Carolina  have  been  penetrated,  watched  and 
guarded,  as  well  as  the  entire  coast,  so  that  all  inter- 
course with  the  rebels  has  been  cut  off,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  port  of  Wilmington"  Various  expedi- 
tions were  fitted  out ;  rivers  were  explored ;  guerillas 
dispersed,  and  blockade  runners  captured  in  the  limits 
of  his  jurisdiction ;  but  no  naval  movements  of  a  decisive 
character  made.  While  here,  he  received  a  letter  from 
Alesander  Stephens,  who  wished  to  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed  to  Washington   as  commissioner  from  Jefferson 
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Davis,  After  communicating  with  Waahington,  Admi- 
ral Lee  infoTmed  him,  that  his  req^uest  was  inadmissible. 

When  Butler  commenced  his  movement  on  Bermuda 
Hundreds,  Lee  cooperated  with  him,  and  afterwards 
with  Grant.  While  his  subordinates  were  active  in 
maintaining  the  blockade  along  the  coast,  and  our  su- 
premacy in  the  sounds  of  IN'orth  Carolina,  he  personally 
superintended  affairs  in  the  James  Eiver  and  adjoining 
Waters.  His  coiTespondence  with  Grant,  Butler,  and 
the  authorities  at  Washington,  covers  the  whole  field  of 
operations,  though  the  duties  of  the  navy  were  quite 
subordinate  to  those  of  the  army.  Keeping  communica- 
tions open ;  clearing  rivers  of  batteries ;  transporting 
troops,  and  covering  their  landing,  and  holding  the  ene- 
my's vessels  in  cheek,  are  quite  as  important  as  naval 
battles ;  yet,  a  detailed  narrative  of  all  the  proceedings 
possesses  but  little  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

Lee  was  ansious  to  have  the  rebel  fleet  come  down 
the  James  and  attack  him ;  but  no  such  opportunity 
was  given  him  to  distinguish  himself,  and  he  was  reluct- 
antly compelled  to  submit  to  a  comparatively  inactive 
life  personally — ^his  time  being  chiefly  occupied  in  giv- 
ing orders  to  subordinates  in  the  various  portions  of  his 
wide  command,  and  in  receiving  their  reports. 

As  a  fair  illustration  of  the  character  of  his  duties 
in.  the  James  Eiver,  we  give  one  of  his  despatches  ; 

FtJCBUlP  H.  A,  B.  SqUiDKOS,       ) 
UiUPTON  KOADB,  Jbli  9,  136*.  f 

SiE :  I  transmit,  endoaed,  three  (3)  reports  from  Captain  Smith,  of  4tli, 
5tb,  and  6tli  instants,  as  follows:  (1)  enclosing  report  from  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Quackenbnsli  of  the  capture,  by  a  toat's  crew  from  the  Pequot, 
of  three  confederate  prisoners.  A  large  bodj  of  cayalry  approaching  after 
the  capture,  the  Peqiiot  and  Commodore  Morris  opened  fire  and  drove  them 
off.    The  ptisonei^  had  little  information,    (3)  fith  instant,  encloaing  copies 
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of  two  telegrams,  (A  and  B,)  dated  4tli  and  5th  icatants,  from,  General 
Weitzel  to  General  Foster,  warning  him  of  a  probable  attack  by  a  rebel 
fores  of  about  fl¥e  thousand,  which  the  second  despatch  states  is  probably 
meant  as  a  feint  to  cover  a  heavy  attack  on  Meade's  left ;  also  a  despatch 
(C)  from  General  Butler,  of  Sth  instant,  rectaesting  the  assistance  of  the 
naval  vessels  in  destroying  the  enemy's  forage  and  grain  in  their  vicinity, 
(3)  of  6th  instant,  reports  the  destruction  of  a  considerable  amount  of  hay 
and  grain  on  Aiken's  farm,  and  an  attempt  to  capture  the  rebel  guard  sta- 
tioned to  protect  the  reapers ;  they  escaped,  however,  their  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  dotliing  only  being  taken. 

Acting-Master  Lee,  commanding  tlie  Oommodoie  Morris,  reports  to 
Captain  Smith,  that,  while  destroying  a  field  of  wheat  near  Turk^  Bend, 
an  escaped  Union  prisoner,  Jolm  H.  Bond,  who  had  been  sent  from  Eicli- 
mond  to  aid  in  cutting  the  grain,  claimed  his  protection,  and  stated  that 
there  were  seven  (7)  other  prisoners  sent  with  him  for  the  same  pnrpose. 
Richard  D.  Lee,  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Warwick  County,  Virginia,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  same  time,  and  turned  over  to  General  Bntler.  Cap- 
tain 8mith  also  reports  that  he  is  informed  tliat  the  man  Aiken,  upon 
whose  promises  the  grain  was  destroyed,  had  assisted  a  party  of  five  (S)  to 
escape  to  the  rebel  lines.  This  mn"  gave  a  strict  pledge  of  neutrality,  when 
our  forces  first  went  np  the  river.  This  report  also  encloses  the  statement 
of  three  (8)  deserters  fi'om  the  rebel  iron-clad  Vir^ia,  who  came  off  on 
the  Sth ;  they  furnish  no  new  information. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  naval  situation,  and  all  was  quiet  at 
the  last  date. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

S.  P.  LEE, 
Adnmg  Sear-Admiral,  Gommanding  N.  A.  B.  Sguadron. 

Hon,  Gideon  Welles, 

Seoretwry  of  {he  NwBy. 

Sucli  events  as  these  would  "be  varied  by  an  attack 
on  a  rebel  battery  planted  on  tlie  banks  of  the  river. 
The  rebel  ram  Albemai'le,  in  the  Roanoke  River,  caused 
him  much  anxiety,  and  the  engagements  with  her,  and 
attempts  to  dest.oy  her,  were  the  chief  naval  events  in 
the  waters  of  North  Carolina.  This  powerM  vessel  had 
attacked  our  force  there,  and  sunk  the  Southfieid ;  hence, 
Admiral  Lee  was  very  anxious  to  dispose  of  her  in 
some  way.  On  the  5th  of  May,  she  ^ain  came  out  of 
Roanoke  River,  when  Melancthon  Smith,  senior  officer 
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in  tie  sound,  boldly  advanced  to  meet  her  witli  his 
little  squadron,  "but  failed  to  captm-e  her. 

When  the  Department  determined  on  the  capture 
of  Wilmington,  Admiral  Porter  was  put  in  Lee's  place 
and  the  latter  given  the  former's  command  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  severe  fighting  had  all  been  done  here, 
bat  still  it  required  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  to  keep 
what  we  had  'got.  The  Tennessee  Eiver  especially 
caused  Lee  much  trouble. 

In  the  fall  of  1864,  the  steamer  Undine  was  captured 
here,  while  three  "  tin-clada  "  had  to  be  burned  to  prevent 
them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Lee's  important  command  extended  from  the  Ohio 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  embracing  not  only  the 
tributaries  of  the  latter,  but  the  Tennessee  and  Cumber- 
land Rivers.  This .  was  divided  into  several  districts, 
with  a  separate  commander  over  each.  The  eleventh 
district  embraced  the  Tennessee  Eiver,  and  here  the 
most  valuable  services  were  rendered  by  the  Acting 
Keai'  Admiral,  in  cooperating  with  the  army  under 
Thomas,  in  the  campaign  against  Hood.  The  former 
acknowledged  those  services,  in  a  complimentary  letter 
to  Lee,  in  which  he  says  :  "  Your  oflicial  cooperation  on 
the  Tennessee,  has  contributed  largely  to  the  de- 
moralization of  Hood's  army,"  and  farther  says :  "  In 
conclusion,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  tender  to  you, 
your  officers  and  men,  my  hearty  thanks  for  your  cor- 
dial cooperation  daring  the  operations  of  the  past  thirty- 
five  days." 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Lee  received  the  surrender 
of  the  last  of  the  rebel  fleet  on  the  western  waters. 
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CoMMODOEE  jENKiisrs  was  "born  in  Orange  County, 
Virginia,  December  lltb,  1811.  He  entered  the  navy 
as  midahipman,  November  1st,  1828,  and  was  ordered 
to  tlie  Natcbez,  in  wHcli  lie  served  for  two  years — a 
part  of  tlie  time  cruising  in  an  open  boat  along  the  coast 
of  Cnba,  in  search  of  pirates.  In  1833  he  received  his 
warrant  as  passed  midshipman,  standing  No.  1,  and  was 
ordered  to  the  coast  survey,  in  which  he  afterwai'ds 
became  assistant.  In  1842  he  was  detached  from  it,  and 
made  a  cruise  in  the  Congress  as  lieutenant.  In  1845 
he  was  on  special  duty  connected  with  the  examination 
of  light-houses  in  Europe,  and  the  next  year  made 
inspector  of  light-houses  on  our  coast.  He  served  gal- 
lantly in  the  Mexican  war,  participating  in  the  capture 
of  Tuspan  and  Tobaseo.  In  1850  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  hydrographic  party  on  the  coast  survey 
— commanding  the  schooner  John  Y.  Mason.  In  1858 
he  commanded  the  Preble  in  the  Paraguay  expedition. 
In  1860,  when  Miramon  bombarded  the  Fort  of  San 
Juan  d'Ulloa,  the  Saratoga  and  Preble  captured  one 
hundred  and  twelve  men,  whom  Jeukins  took  to  New 
Orleans,  and  delivered  up  as  pirates. 
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The  next  year  lie  was  ordered  to  report  to  tie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  Secretary  of  the  Light- 
house Board,  and  from  April  to  ^November  was  em- 
ployed on  special  duty  and  secret  service  in  Virginia, 
in  connection  with  the  rebellion.  But  the  great  ex- 
posure and  labor  connected  with  it,  broke  down  his 
health,  and  he  was,  for  a  long  time,  laid  up  with  the 
typhoid  fever.  On  his  recovery,  he  applied  for  active 
service,  and  was  given  the  command  of  the  Wachusett. 
Wlien  the  rebels  attacked  McClellan  at  Harrison's  Land- 
ing, he  drove  them  off,  and  afterwards  did  good  service 
in  the  James  Kiver.  Being  promoted  to  captain,  he 
was,  in  September,  ordered  to  the  Oneida,  and  joined 
the  West  Gfulf  Blockading  Squadron.  The  nest  Feb- 
ruary he  was  detached  from  this  vessel  and  ordered  to 
report  on  board  the  Hartford  at  New  Orleans  as  captain 
of  the  fleet,  and  Chief  of  Staff  to  Farragut, 

He  led  the  fleet  in  the  passage  of  the  batteries  of 
Port  Hudson  in  March,  A  few  days  after,  he  engaged 
the  batteries  of  Grand  Gulf,  as  well  as  those  of  War- 
renton.  In  May,  in  the  Monongahela — the  temporary 
flag-ship — he  attacked  the  batteries  of  Port  Hudson,  and 
remained  before  the  place  until  called  to  Donaldsonville. 

The  next  month  he  was  ordered  to  Port  Hudson,  to 
assume  command.  In  July,  the  Monongahela,  with  the 
tug  Ida  in  company,  silenced  a  battery  of  fifteen  field 
pieces  about  twelve  miles  below  Donaldsonville,  which 
opened  on  the  vessel  at  only  two  hundred  yards  distant. 
In  the  engagement.  Commander  Bead  was  killed,  and 
Jenkins,  who  was  on  board  on  his  way  up  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Eichmond,  was  wounded  "  by  the  same  shot, 
breaking  a  cutlass  which  struck  him  on  the  thigh."  He 
commanded  the  naval  force  at  Port  Hudson,  when  the 
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place  suiTendered.  From  January,  1864,  to  1865,  he 
waa  in  command  of  a  division  blockading  Mobile,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  engagement  witk  tke  forts  in 
the  following  August.  He  commanded  the  Eichmond 
in  that  most  fearful  conflict  of  modern  times,  and  no 
higher  praise  can  be  awarded  him  than  that  bestowed 
by  Admiral  Farragut,  who  said : 

"  Before  closing  thia  report,  there  is  one  other  officer 
of  my  squadron  of  whom  I  feel  bound  to  speak,  Captain 
T.  A.  Jenkins  of  the  Richmond,  who  was  formerly  my 
chief  of  staff,  not  because  of  his  having  held  that  posi- 
tion, but  because  he  never  forgets  to  do  his  duty  to  the 
government,  and  takes  now  the  same  interest  in  the  fleet 
as  when  he  stood  in  that  relation  to  me.  He  is  also  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  second  division  of  my  squadron, 
and,  as  such,  has  shown  ability,  and  the  most  untiring  zeal. 
He  carries  out  the  spirit  of  one  of  Lord  Collingwood's 
best  sayings :  "  Not  to  be  afraid  of  doing  too  much ; 
those  who  are,  seldom  do  as  much  as  they  ought." 
When  in  Pensacola,  he  spent  days  on  the  bar  placing 
buoys  in  the  best  position,  was  always  looking  after  the 
interests  of  the  service,  and  keeping  the  vessels  from 
being  detained  one  moment  longer  in  port  than  was 
necessary.  The  gallant  Craven  told  me,  only  the  night 
before  the  action  in  which  he  lost  his  life :  '  I  regret, 
Admiral,  that  I  have  detained  you  ;  but  had  it  not  been 
for  Captain  Jenkins,  God  knows  when  I  should  have 
been  here.  When  your  order  came,  I  had  not  received 
an  ounce  of  coal.' 

"  I  feel  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty  did  I  not  caU 
the  attention  of  the  Department  to  an  officer  who  has 
performed  all  his  various  duties  with  so  much  zeal  and 
fidelity," 

In  January,  1865,  he  was  ordered  north,  and  in 
August,  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  Bu- 
reau of  Navigation  in  the  Navy  Department,  having  been 
promoted  the  month  previous  to  Commodore. 
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Many  of  our  accomplislied  commanders  had  no  op- 
portunity during  the  war  of  performing  any  isolated  bril- 
liant action,  they  either  being  kept  on  stations  at  points 
where  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  poiiion  of  our  navy,  or 
on  blockading  duty,  where  no  opportunity  occurred  of 
meeting  the  enemy.  Others  were  very  little  known  out- 
side of  the  navy  until  their  names  suddenly  appeared  near 
the  cloae  of  the  war,  they  then  for  the  first  time  having 
an  opportunity  to  show  their  capacity  for  commanding  a 
fleet,  and  conducting  active  operations.  Their  services, 
however,  were  none  the  less  valuable  because  not  con- 
nected with  any  brilliant  action.  These  may  be  known 
from  the  high   rank  which  was  given  them.      Among 
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the  latter  is  E,ear- Admiral  Thatclier.  Born  in  Maine,  he 
received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  and  in 
1823  entered  the  naval  service  as  midshipman. 

He  made  two  cruises  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  afterwards  made 
three  cruises  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  one  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  to  suppress  the  slave-trade.  He  also,  as  lieu- 
tenant and  captain,  saw  much  duty  on  shore  in  our  navy 
yards  and  recruiting  stations. 

After  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  was  en- 
gaged in  active  service,  being  promoted  to  commodore,  in 
July,  1862. 

In  1863,  he  commanded  the  Colorado,  and  under 
Commodore  Bell,  commanding  for  the  time  the  "Western 
Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,  he  endeavored  to  destroy  a 
blockade-runner,  which  had  got  aground  directly  under 
the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan,  Mobile  bay.  It  was  on  the 
12th  of  October,  a  dark  and  rainy  morning,  when  he 
saw  her  aground,  and  instantly  despatched  his  executive 
officer,  Lieutenant  Miller,  in  his  tender — a  boat  of  scarcely 
a  hundred  tons  burden — ^to  reconnoitra  The  Kanawha, 
under  Lieutenant  Commander  Mayo,  observed  the  block- 
ade-runner at  the  same  time,  and  instantly  steamed  in 
and  boldly  attacked  her.  The  fort  opened  a  tremendous  fire 
upon  the  Kanawha,  and  soon  sent  an  eight-inch  shell 
through  her.  She  still,  however,  maintained  her  fire, 
while  the  little  tender,  disdaining  to  be  outdone  in  bold- 
ness, though  the  shot  and  shells  of  the  fort  rained  around 
her,  kept  up  a  vigorous  fire  with  her  howitzers,  and  re- 
tired only  with  the  Kanawha.  Though  the  attempt  to 
destroy  the  blockade-runner  failed,  it  was  gallantly  exe- 
cuted. The  first  important  action  in  which  Thatcher  was 
engaged  was  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Fisher,  under 
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Porter.  In  this  attack  lie  carried  his  ship  gallantly  into 
action,  and  on  the  first  day  fired  fifteen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  projectiles,  his  ship  being  hulled  several  times. 
The  cool  and  deliberate  manner  in  which  he  handled  his 
ship  and  fought  her  to  the  close,  received  the  warm  com- 
mendations of  his  commander.  In  the  second  attack,  the 
Colorado,  in  the  second  liiie,  'vras  directed  to  advance 
next  to  the  leading  ship,  Minnesota,  under  Commodore 
Lanman.  The  latter,  however,  while  moving  up,  got 
her  propeller  foul  with  a  hawser,  and  Thatcher  took 
the  lead  and  led  the  line,  and  for  an  hour  lay  abreast 
of  the  formidable  batteries,  raining  shot  and  shell  in  an 
incessant  shower  on  the  fortifications.  Now,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pound  shot  went  crashing  through  his  berth- 
deck,  soon  another  tore  through  his  gun-deck,  making  an 
ugly  opening.  A  third  pierced  the  port  side  of  his 
ship,  above  the  water  line ;  two  more  struck  the  sheet 
chain,  cutting  it  through,  while  shells  were  incessantly 
exploding  above  and  around  him.  But  though  mider 
such  an  awful  fire,  and  receiving  such  a  terrible  pound- 
ing, Thatcher  fought  on  as  coolly  as  though  only  testing 
the  range  of  his  guns.  In  the  midst  of  the  fire,  he  or- 
dered Lieutenant  M.  L.  Johnson  to  carry  a  hawser  to 
the  Ironsides,  to  warp  round  his  vessel  so  as  to  bring 
all  his  guns  from  the  port  battery  to  bear.  This  gallant 
officer,  with  a  crew  of  volunteers,  rowed  away,  and  for 
half  an  hoiir  was  the  target  of  the  guns  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  observed  his  movements.  It  was  a  bold  and 
hazardous  act,  and  highly  complimented  by  Thatcher. 

Ensign  Perry,  after  assisting  in  landing  the  troops, 
and  though  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  drenched  to  the 
skin,  took  up  his  position,  and  in  the  language  of  Thatcher, 
"  fought  his  guns  splendidly  through  the  action."  Strange 
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to  say,  that,  although  the  vessel  was  hxiUed  sis  times,  and 
received  several  other  shots,  only  three  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Of  the  force  spared  from  his  ship  to  compose 
the  assaulting  party,  twenty-three  were  reported  killed, 
wounded  and  missing.  In  his  report  of  the  action,  Por- 
ter says :  "iFirst  and  foremost  on  the  list  of  commodores 
is  Commodore  H.  K.  Thatcher,  Full  of  honest  zeal  and 
patriotism,  lais  vessel  was  always  ready  for  action,  and 
when  he  did  go  into  it  his  ship  was  handled  with  admira- 
ble skill;  no  vessel  in  the  squadron  was  so  much  cut  up 
as  the  Colorado;  for  some  reason  the  rebels  selected  her 
for  a  target.  I  believe  Commodore  Thatcher  would  have 
fought  his  ship  until  she  went  to  the  bottom,  and  went 
into  the  fight  with  a  fuU  determination  to  conquer  or  die. 
There  is  no  reward  too  great  for  this  gallant  officer ;  he 
has  shown  the  kind  of  ability  naval  leaders  should  pos- 
sess, a  love  of  fighting  and  an  invincible  courage."  Port 
Fisher  having  fallen,  Thatcher  was  detached  from  Porter's 
fleet  and  placed  in  command  of  the  squadron  in  Mobile 
bay,  to  cooperate  with  Canby  and  Granger,  commanding 
the  land  forces,  in  the  reduction  of  this  last  port  that  still 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment. After  landing  the  troops  mider  General  Canby 
at  Danby's  Mills,  and  shelling  the  woods  along  the  shore 
in  the  vicinity,  to  clear  them  of  the  enemy,  he  advanced 
upon  the  rebel  forts  commanding  the  inner  bay  of  Mobile. 
Before  sending  his  Monitors  over  the  shallow  bar  into  the 
river,  he  had  it  thoroughly  dragged  for  torpedoes,  for  it 
was  well  known  that  the  enemy  had  lined  the  bottom  with 
these  hideous  engines  of  destruction.  Having  dragged 
till  no  more  could  be  found,  the  Milwaukie,  Lieutenant 
commander  E.  H.  Gibbs,  was  sent  up  the  Blakely  river, 
to  shell  a  rebel  transport  supposed  to  be  conveying  sup- 
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plies  to  tie  lower  fort.  Having  caused  the  steamer  to 
retreat  up  the  river,  he  was  slowly  dropping  down,  stem 
first,  to  avoid  accident — ^for  in  turning  he  would  sweep 
over  more  ground.  He  had  reached,  as  it  was  supposed, 
a  place  of  safety,  as  the  iron-clad  "Winnebago  had  turned 
there  not  ten  minutes  before,  and  the  boats  had  dragged 
for  torpedoes,  when  a  sudden  shock  was  felt,  and  the 
next  moment  the  water  came  pouring  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel.  At  first  there  was  some  confusion  on 
board,  for  the  hatches  were  down.  But  Gibbs  promptly 
restored  order,  the  hatches  were  pried  open,  when  the 
men  rushed  on  deck ;  and  though  but  three  minutes 
elapsed  from  the  time  the  torpedo  exploded,  before  the 
vessel  went  down,  the  entire  crew  was  saved. 

The  very  next  day  the  iron-clad  Osage,  Lieutenant 
Wm.  M.  Gamble  commanding,  was  also  sunk  inside  of 
Blakely  bar.  The  vessel  was  anchored  alongside  three 
other  iron-clads  in  a  heavy  gale.  Gamble,  seeing  that 
the  Winnebago  was  dragging  her  anchor,  drifting  slowly 
against  him,  weighed  anchor  and  moved  off  to  a  safe 
distance,  and  stopped  in  two  fathoms  water.  He  then 
ordered  three  bells,  the  signal  to  back,  and  the  crew  to 
st-and  ready  to  drop  anchor,  when  suddenly  a  torpedo 
exploded  under  the  bow,  and  in  an  instant  the  vessel  be- 
gan to  settle  in  the  water.  Gamble  immediately  sent  a 
portion  of  the  crew  to  search  for  the  killed  and  wounded, 
and  ordered  all  the  rest  on  the  hurricane  decli,  except 
two  to  each  boat  to  haul  them  alongside. 

Two  were  killed  and  eight  wounded.  The  latter 
were  quickly  lifted  into  the  boats,  but  were  scarcely  safe 
aboard,  before  the  vessel  went  down.  As  the  spot  had 
been  thoroughly  dragged,  it  was  supposed  that  the  tor- 
pedo was  a  floating  one.    Three  days  after  this  sad 
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accident,  the  United  States  steamer  Rodolpli  was  also 
sunk.  This  vessel  was  on  its  way  to  help  raise  the 
Milwankee,  sunk  a  few  days  before,  when  a  torpedo 
exploded  under  the  bow,  staving  a  hole  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  and  killing  and  wonnding  twelve  men.  Sink- 
ing in  only  twelve  feet  of  water,  the  most  valuable  part 
of  her  armament,  &,c.,  was  saved. 

Scarcely  ten  days  elapsed,  before  the  gunboat  Scioto, 
tug  Ida,  and  a  launch  of  the  Cincinnati,  shared  the 
same  fate,  losing  nearly  twenty  men.  The  Althea  had 
also  been  previously  sunk.  It  will  be  seen  by  these 
casualties  occurring  so  rapidly,  and  that,  too,  after  the 
water  had  been  thoroughly  dragged,  and  quantities  of 
torpedoes  taken  up,  what  a  difficult  and  dangerous  ser- 
vice Thatcher  was  called  upon  to  perform.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unpleasant  to  a  naval  commander.  Offi- 
cers and  men  had  rather  face  any  battery,  however 
powerful,  or  meet  any  vessel,  however  superior  in 
strength,  than  to  be  thus  constantly  dreading  an  un- 
seen foe.  To  be  in  momentary  expectation  of  feeling 
the  vessel  lifting  beneath  you,  or  with  one  great  shud- 
der sink  to  the  bottom,  is  more  tiying  to  the  nerves 
than  the  most  desperate  engagement.  The  very  mys- 
tery that  envelops  these  hidden  messengei-s  of  death, 
renders  them  more  terrible. 

Thatcher,  however,  worked  his  way  steadily  forward 
against  all  opposition— thanks  to  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tion of  Commander  Pierce  Crosby,  who  dragged  Blahely 
River  till  he  took  out  one  hundred  and  fifty  torpedoes — 
and  at  last  got  his  hon-clads  abreast  of  Spanish  Fort, 
from  whence  he  shelled  Forts  Huger  and  Tracy  "with 
such  precision,  from  a  rifled  gun  under  Commander  Low, 
that  both  were  evacuated.    Taking  possession  of  these. 
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he  conveyed  eight  thousand  men  under  Granger,  to  the 
west  side  of  Mobile  Bay  to  attack  the  city.  The  rebels 
retreated,  and  the  two  commandei's  sent  in  a  formal 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  place.  It  was  granted, 
and  the  stars  and  stfipes  were  hoisted  over  the  city. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Alexis  and  the  Spanish  Fort, 
completed  the  conquest,  and  the  rebel  iron-clad  Nashville 
and  gunboat  Morgan  retreated  up  the  Tombigbee  River. 
The  two  powerful  rams  Huntsville  and  Tuscaloosa  had 
been  previously  sunk  in  Spanish  River. 

Thatcher  immediately  went  to  work  blowing  up  and 
removing  the  obstructions  in  the  main  channel. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  the  rebel  naval  commander,  Far- 
rand,  surrendered  all  the  vessels  that  remained,  four  in 
number,  to  Thatcher,  who  had  followed  him  up  the 
Tombigbee  River,  and  was  ready  to  open  on  him  with 
his  heavy  guns. 

Admiral  Thatcher  now  proceeded  to  New  Orleans. 
Here,  on  the  24th  of  April,  he  was  aroused  by  the  start 
ling  intelligence,  that  the  rebel  ram  Webb,  that  had  run 
the  blockade  of  the  Red  River,  was  passing  the  city 
under  a  full  bead  of  steam,  with  the  United  States  flag 
at  half-mast.  At  first  she  was  supposed  to  be  an  army 
transport;  but  as  soon  as  her  true  character  was  dis- 
covered, he  sent  several  vessels  in  hot  pursuit. 

The  Webb  kept  dashing  on  at  a  high  rate  of  speed — 
with  a  torpedo  suspended  at  her  bow — making  for  the 
open  gulf.  But  suddenly  she  came  upon  the  Richmond, 
on  her  way  up,  when  she  turned  for  the  shore  and,  run- 
ning her  bows  into  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  was  set 
on  fire  by  her  commander.  The  crew  of  forty-five  es- 
caped to  the  shore  with  the  exception  of  three,  two  of 
whom  were  captured,  while  the  third  perished  with  the 
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yesael.  Her  cargo  consisting  of  cotton,  rosin  and  tur- 
pentine, she  waa  soon  a  mass  of  flames  shooting  through 
thick  clouds  of  black  smoke,  and  in  a  few  minutes  blew 
up  with  a  terrific  explosion.  Detachments  from  the 
navy  and  land  force  pursued  the  fugitives  through  the 
swamps"  into  which  they  plunged  for  shelter,  capturing 
two  of  the  crew,  and  taking  the  commander  and  five 
other  ofBcers  prisoners. 

Thatcher,  in  the  mean  time,  had  despatched  several 
vessels,  to  convey  a  force  of  thirteen  thousand  men  under 
General  Steele,  to  Selma  and  Montgomery.  A  month  later 
he  received  a  despatch  from  the  fleet  captain,  E.  Simp- 
son, at  Mobile,  announcing  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
25th  of  May,  an  awful  explosion  of  ordnance  stores  took 
place  at  Marshall's  warehouse,  setting  the  city  on  fire, 
and  causing  a  great  destruction  of  life.  The  conflagra- 
tion, fanned  by  a  fierce  south  wind,  spread  with  great 
rapidity,  carrying  terror  and  desolation  in  its  path. 

Amid  the  exploding  shells  on  every  side  and  the 
blinding  smoke  and  flames  shooting  heavenward,  quai'- 
ter-master  John  Cowper,  belonging  to  the  Brooklyn,, 
seeing  a  wounded  man  lying  where  certain  death 
awaited  him,  dashed  fearlessly  in,  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  his  life,  and  lifting  him  in  his  arms,  bore  him  to  a 
place  of  safety. 

The  surrent^er  of  the  defences  of  Sabine  Pass  followed, 
and  the  last  stones  of  the  Confederacy  crumbled  to  the 
ground. 

Admiral  Thatcher  now  proceeded  to  Galveston, 
where  Kirby  Smith  surrendered  to  our  land  forces, 
and  the  national  flag  was  soon  flying  over  all  the  forts 
of  the  harbor.  Thatcher,  not  having  a  sufficient  force  to 
garrison  them,  laid  his   light-draught  gunboats  abreast 
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of  them,  until  troops  could  arrive.     Tliis  being  done,  lie 
dii-ected  Captain  Sanda  to  buoy  out  tlie  liarttor. 

Since  tlie  war,  lie  lias  "been  most  of  the  time  com- 
manding the  Gulf  squadron. 
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'   OF  THE  EEBBLLION, HIS  LETTER  TO  THE   &OT- 

KEKMENl'.— SENT   TO    THE    WBSTBEN    IDBPAKTMBNT.— TXTRNS   A   TBRBY-BOAT 

INTO    A     enKBOAT, SAMB3  IIBE   THE    ESSES. OS   WATOH   ABO¥B   OOLOM- 

BIJS. OniliGNGES  THE  EKEMT,— ATTACK  ON  BORT  HEBKT. — IS  WOUNDED. 

OVBEHATII.S 

BBFORS  T 

Jiail. l>ESPEEiTS     tTHDEBTAEING,— 


As  the  father  illustrated  the  navy  in  our  second  war 
with  England,  so  the  two  sons  have  shed  glory  on  it 
dunng  the  unholy  rebellion  of  1861.  The  story  of  the 
illustrious  sire's  heroic  fight  in  the  port  of  Valparaiso, 
doubtless  had  much  to  do  in  fixing  the  profession  of  the 
sons,  and  also  in  forming  their  characters,  distinguished 
for  desperate  daring  and  unconquerable  resolution. 

Wiliiam  D,  is  a  native  of  New  Orleans,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1809.  He  was  educated,  however,  in  a  Fi'ee 
State— Pennsylvania — and  was  appointed  to  the  navy 
from  Massachusetts,  in  1823. 
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When  tlie  rebellion  broke  out  lie  was  cruising  in  the 
sloop-of-wai"  St.  Mary ;  and,  being  a  Southern  man  by 
birth,  his  loyalty  was  suspected.  Being  informed  of  this, 
he  wrote  a  characteristic  letter  to  the  Crovemmentj  de- 
fending himself  from  the  aspersion.  This  letter  caused  a 
good  deal  of  comment  at  the  time.  Recalled  from  the 
Pacific,  he  was  afterward  sent  to  the  Western  Depart- 
ment to  serve  under  Foote,  who  was  preparing  a  fleet 
with  which  to  open  the  Mississippi.  The  vessel  selected 
for  his  command  was  a  St,  Louis  ferry-boat,  which  he 
■  was  expected  to  convert  into  a  formidable  ii'on-elad  gun- 
boat. !Named  after  the  ship  his  gaEant  father  fought  so 
desperately  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  in  1813,  it  was 
destined,  notwithstanding  its  ignominious  birth,  to  win 
a  reputation  as  great.  The  manner  in  which  she  was 
transformed  into  the  powerful  gunboat  she  became,  can- 
not be  bettei'  described  than  in  Porter's  own  amusing 
language. 

He  says  r  "  The  commander-in-chief  (Fiag-Officer  A, 
H.  Foote)  gave  me  only  eighteen  days  to  get  her  together. 
So  in  that  time  I  had  lier  off  the  docks,  and  in  three  days 
was  steaming  down  the  Mississippi  River.  Of  course 
there  was  much  to  be  done  in  that  time,  and  no  place  to 
do  it.  I  therefore  set  up  on  my  own  hook ;  seized  three 
large  scows,  and  converted  them  into  a  locomotive  navy- 
yard.  One  of  tbese  I  made  a  blacksmith's  shop  and  iron- 
working  establishment  in  general ;  another,  my  boat- 
shed,  and  carpenter's  establishment ;  and  another,  my 
coal  depot.  When  I  move  up  stream,  I  tow  them  all 
with  rae  ;  if  down  stream,  they  follow.  I  sometimes  go 
into  action  fighting  at  one  end,  while  carpenters,  calkers, 
blacksmiths,  and  painters  are  working  at  the  other.  You 
see  therefore  that  the  Essex  has  been  hdlt  about  in  spots. 
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I  have  my  crew  divided  off  into  gangs — wood-cioppers, 
coal-men,  carpenters,  calkers,  etc. ;  and  we  are  a  perfect 
workshop  in  ourselves," 

We  ventm^e  to  say  a  vessel  was  never  put  in  a  fight- 
ing condition  in  such  a  way  before ;  and  it  needed  no 
prophet's  ken  to  foretell  that  a  vessel  commanded  by 
such  a  man  would  become  Ulustrions,  either  by  her  vic- 
tories, or,  like  her  gi-eat  namesake,  in  her  death.  He 
made  her  sides  two  feet  thick  with  timber,  packed  in 
also  india-rabber,  and  over  all  laid  a  thick  plating  of 
iron,  so  that,  although  she  was  an  uncouth-looking  arid 
somewhat  unvrieldy  thing,  she  possessed  formidable 
powers  of  resistance.  She  was  of  five  hundred  tons  bur- 
then, and  had  for  her  armament  three  nine-inch  Dahl- 
gren  shell  guns,  one  ten-inch  Dahlgren,  two  fifty-pound 
rified  guns,  one  long  thirty-two  pounder,  and  one  twenty- 
finur-pound  howitzer.  Thus,  though  she  had  but  few 
guns,  she  threw  heavy  metal. 

Foote  assembled  his  fleet  in  the  Ohio  River,  near 
Paducah,  preparatory,  it  was  thought,  to  an  attack  on 
Columbus,  the  highest  point  in  the  Mississippi  fortified 
by  the  rebels. 

In  January,  1863,  Foote,  on  watch  above  Columbus, 
was  informed  by  General  McClernand  that  several  rebel 
vessels  were  coming  up  the  river,  towing  a  battery. 
He  immediately  signalled  Lieutenant  Paulding,  of  the 
St.  Louis,  to  get  under  way  and  prepare  for  action.  But 
just  as  he  was  starting,  a  thick  fog  settled  down  on 
the  steamer,  compelling  him  to  steam  slowly.  A  little 
after  ten,  however,  it  lifted,  and  through  the  thin  haze 
he  saw  a  large  steamer  at  the  head  of  Lucas  Bend,  which 
immediately  blew  the  whistle,  a  signal  to  two  other 
steamers,  which  in  a  few  minutes  hove  iu  sight,  and 
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joined  her.-  Porter  kept  steadily  on,  wten  a  lai'ge  stell 
came  ricochetting  towards  tim,  and  burst  some  fifteen 
rods  from  Hm,  witli  a  loud  explosion.  Paying  no  attention 
to  it,  Porter  swept  boldly  down  until  be  got  within  fair 
range,  when  he  opened  bis  bow  guns.  The  three  rebel 
vessels  now  brought  all  their  broadsides  to  bear,  and 
the  cannonading  became  furious.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour,  the  enemy,  finding  the  contest  becoming  too  warm, 
hauled  off.  Porter  and  the  St.  Louis  pressed  after, 
working  their  guns  with  great  precision.  The  rebel 
steamers  occasionally  rounded-to,  to  bring  their  broad- 
sides to  bear,  but  they  conld  not  stop  the  impetuous 
Porter,  and  he  finally  drove  them  crippled  under  the 
protection  of  their  batteries. 

While  on  duty  at  this  pomt,  he  endeavored  in  vaiu 
to  get  a  iight  out  of  the  enemy.  He  steamed  down  to 
their  batteries,  and  fired  a  shot  in  challenge  ;  arid,  having 
again  and  again  chased  the  steamer  Grampus  back  to  her 
shelter,  at  length  sent  the  commander  a  challenge  to 
come  out  and  meet  him  in  a  fair  fight.  The  latter  ac- 
cepted it,  arid  it  was  thought  for  a  while  that  there 
would  be  an  action  between  the  two  vessels ;  but  the 
rebel  commander  refiised  to  keep  his  promise. 

When  Foote  was  ready  for  hie  great  move  up  the  Ten- 
nessee, Porter  was  ordered  to  join  him  ;  and  the  Essex 
constituted  a  part  of  the  fleet  that  advanced  against  Fort' 
Henry.  The  day  previous  to  the  attack,  he  "was  sent  up 
the  river  in  advance,  with  two  other  gun-boats,  to  make 
a  reconnoissance  and  ascertain  the  exact  position  of  the 
rebel  batteries.  Running  up  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  them,  he  opened  fire,  "which  was  immediately  returned. 
The  enemy,  bringing  a  twenty-four-pound  rifled  gun  to 
bear  on  the  Esses,  succeeded,  in  the  third  fire,  in  sending 
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its  huge  missile  right  througli  Porter's  cabin.  He  then 
dropped  down  to  join  the  fleet,  and  prepare  for  the  grand 
attack  the  nest  day. 

Aa  Foote  moved  np  against  the  fort  the  next 
morning,  the  Essex  hugged  hira  close,  and,  when  fire  was 
opened,  at  a  thousand  yards  distant,  she  lay  alongside. 
In  the  tremendous  fire  that  followed  she  became  a  spe- 
cial target  for  the  enemy's  guns.  The  heavy  shot  and 
shell  pounded  her  mailed  sides  with  fearful  violence, 
causing  her  to  quiver  from  stem  to  stern ;  yet  Porter, 
side  by  side  with  the  flagship,  kept  creeping  nearer  to 
the  batteries,  boldly  pushing  into  the  very  vortex  of  the 
fire.  Amid  the  horrid  uproar  caused  by  the  explosion  of 
the  heavy  guns,  the  crashing  of  shot  and  bursting  of 
shells  above,  around,  and  against  the  ship,  his  bearing 
was  grand  and  heroic.  The  firing  of  his  gunners  was 
steady,  cool,  and  accurate,  and  in  half  an  hour  he  had 
dismounted  five  of  the  enemy's  guns.  The  Essex  was 
now  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  and  was 
sending  her  enormous  shot  with  appalling  efiect  into  the 
ganison,  when  a  thirty-two-pound  shot  struck  just  above 
the  porthole,  through  which  Porter  was  watching  the 
effect  of  his  fire,  and,  breaking  through  the  bow,  flew  along 
the  ship— crashed  through  the  bulk-heads  that  protected 
the  machinery,  and  landed  with  a  heavy  thud  in  the 
middle  boiler.  Young  Brittain,  an  aid  of  Porter,  was- 
standing  with  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  his  com- 
mander, when  the  shot  entered  the  ship.  The  huge 
missile  struck  his  head,  carrying  away  half  of  it,  scat- 
tering the  brains  over  the  paymaster  standing  along, 
side  of  him.  But  its  last  mad  plunge  into  the  boiler 
■was  the  climax  of  terror.  The  steam  instantly  rushed 
forth  with  a  sound  more  terrific  than  the  crash  of  cannon,. 
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and,  filled  all  tlie  vessel.  The  saiiorSj  wlto  had  stood 
unmoved  at  tlieir  guns  tlirougli  the  fearful  fire  of  the 
last  half  hour,  were  appalled  at  this  new  foe.  Shrieking 
with  pain,  many  plunged  through  the  port-holes  into  the 
river  below  for  safety,  others  fell  writhing  along  the 
deck.  Porter  himself  lay  senseless  and  scalded  on  deck. 
The  two  brave  pilots,  standing  firmly  at  the  wheel,  keep- 
ing the  vessel's  hows  dead  on  the  rebel  batteries,  were  so 
absorbed  in  their  duties,  that  they  forgot  to  dose  the 
trap-door  that  led  from  their  house  below.  The  unim- 
prisoned  steam  rushed  up  this  aperture,  and,  quick  as 
thought,  wrapped  them  in  its  fatal  embrace.  They  made 
desperate  but  vain  efforts  to  get  out.  Locked  firmly  in, 
twith  no  way  of  escape  but  the  trap-door,  through  which 
^the  scalding  vapor  was  rushing,  they  thrust  their  arms 
through  the  narrow  look-outs,  and,  forgetful  of  the  rain- 
ing shot,  strove  frantically  to  puah  their  heads  through, 
in  order  to  get  fresh  air.  But,  held  as  firmly  as  though 
in.  an  iron  chamber,  their  straggles  were  vain,  and  soon 
ceased  altogether,  and  the  brave  ~  fellows  lay  scalded 
to  death  alongside  of  the  wheel.  Twenty-nine  officers 
and  men  wei«  disabled  by  this  single  shot.  The  noble 
vessel  at  -  once  began  to  pay  off  before  the  current,  and 
drifted  helplessly  out  of  the  fight.  Animated  at  the 
sight,  the  rebels  sent  up  a  loud  cheer,  and  sprang  to  their 
guns  with  renewed  vigor.  Foote's  light-hand  man  was 
gone ;  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  he  did  not  abandon  the  contest. 
The  boilers  of  the  Essex  were  not  below  the  water 
line,  or  this  disaster  would  not  have  happened.  Porter 
had  foreseen  just  such  a  catastrophe ;  but,  whatever  else 
he  could  do  with  his  feny-boat,  he  could  not  get  his 
boilers  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  though  he  protected 
ihem  in  every  .way  in  his  power. 
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The  manner  in  whicli  the  boat  was  handled  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  short  time  she  was  in 
action,  Porter  had.  fired  seventy-five  rounds.  The  next 
day  the  Esses  dropped  down  the  river,  carrying  her  sad 
load  with  her. 

Porter's  wounds  were  thought  at  first  to  be  mortal, 
or  at  least  so  severe  as  permanently  to  disable  him.  It 
was  feai'ed  that  he  would  become  totally  blind.  Weeks 
of  suffering  followed ;  bnt,  owing  to  good  care  and  a  fine 
constitution,  he  at  length  began  to  recover.  The  news 
of  further  naval  triumphs  was  borne  to  his  ears,  and, 
though  he  rejoiced  at  every  victory  won  by  our  brave 
tars,  the  feeling  that  he  could  not  share  in  their  dangers 
and  successes  made  his  long  confinement  tenfold  more 
wearisome. 

.  It  was  now  determined  to  overhaul  the  Essex  thor- 
oughly and  make  her  much  stronger  than  ever,  and  she 
was  ordered  to  St.  Louis  and  put  on  the  stocks.  Porter, 
though  partially  blind,  resolved  to  go.  with  her  to  superin- 
tend, as  far  as  possible,  the  work.  Here,  brides  attending 
to  his  own  vessel,  he  designed  and  built  two  gunboats, 
the  Fort  Henry  and  Choctaw,  for  the  Government.  His 
origiaal  designs  were  not  fully  carried  out,  much  to'  his 
regret,  for  he  confidently  believed  that  had  they  been, 
they  would  have  proved  the  moat  powerful  boats  on  the 
"Wei^tem  waters. 

The  Essex  was  lengthened  forty  feet ;  the  pilot-house 
placed  low,  and  admirably  protected,  and  her  casemates 
made  higher,  while  her  boilers  were  placed  below  the 
water-line.  By  the  last  of  June  she  was  again  ready  for 
service,  and  so  was  her  gallant  commander.  Her  forward 
casemate  of  wood  was  two  feet  and  a  half  thick,  plated 
with  india-rubber  one  inch  thick,  and  iron  an  inch  and 
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three-quarters  tHck.  Her  side  casemates  had  about 
half  the  thickness  of  wood,  the  same  plating  of  rubber, 
and  iron  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  She  had  false 
sides  to  protect  her  against  rams,  and  forty-two  water- 
tight compartments,  so  as  to  render  her  secure  against 
sinking,  even  though  she    should  be  half  knocked  to 


Foote,  having  been  disabled  in  the  attack  on  Fort 
Doneldson,  was  at  length  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
active  service,  and  Davis  was  placed  in  chief  command. 
With  the  aid  of  the  army  the  Mississippi  was  cleared 
by  him  down  to  Vicksbnrg, 

On  the  9th  of  July,  Porter  started  down  the  river,  and, 
on  the  13th,  joined  the  fleet  before  this  place.  Farragut 
was  below  with  Porter's  brother,  who  commanded  the 
mortar  fleet. 

It  was  well  known  by  our  naval  officers  there  that  a 
powerful  ram,  called  the  Arkansas,  had  been  built  by 
the  rebels,  and  was  towed  down  the  river  after  the  fall 
of  Memphis,  and  now  lay  concealed  upon  one  of  the  trib- 
utaries of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  also  believed  that 
she  was  a  more  formidable  vessel  than  any  we  had 
on  the  Mississippi,  and  hence  a  good  deal  of  anxiety 
was  felt  concerning  her  whereabouta  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  14tb,  soon  after  his  anival,  Porter  took 
one  of  his  officers  and  went  ashore  opposite  Vicksbnrg 
to  make  a  reconnoissance.  In  prosecuting  it,  he  took 
two  rebel  prisoners,  or  desei'ters,  who  told  him  the  Ar- 
kansas was  up  the  Yazoo.  These  prisoners  were  sent  to 
Davis,  on  board  the  flag-ship,  and  he,  the  next  day, 
at  daylight,  sent  the  Tyler  and  Carondelet  and  ram 
I^ncaster  up  the  Yaaoo,  to  ascertain  where  she  lay,  and 
what  was  her  condition.     Those  vessels  had   not   pro- 
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ceeded  far  wlien  they  descried  the  rebel  monster  alowly 
steaming  down  the  stream.  Fearing  they  would  be 
sunk,  they  wheeled  and  retreated,  firing  then'  stern 
guns  as  they  fell  back.  The  Arkansas  immediately 
opened  on  them  with  her  heavy  guns,  and  soon  the 
Carondelet  wa8  so  disabled  that  she  had  to  seek  safety  in 
shallow  water,  where  she  grounded.  The  fleet  below 
heard  the  firing,  and  soon  discovered  that  it  was  steadily 
coming  nearer.  Immediately  everything  was  astir,  and 
the  vessels  got  in  line  of  battle  across  the  river,  to  pre- 
vent her  passage  down  to  Vicksburg.  Soon  only  a  nar- 
row,strip  of  laud  separated  the  heavy  explosions  from 
the  Mississippi,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  three  vessels 
hove  in  sight  around  this  point  under  a  full  head  of 
steam.  All  eyes  were  now  turned  in  that  direction,, 
when,  lo !  the  head  of  the  monster  shoved  around  the 
point,  and,  a  moment  later,  her  huge  form  lay  clearly 
exposed  as  all  alone  she  headed  boldly  towards  the 
whole  fleet,  that  seemed  to  cover  the  bosom  of  the  stream. 
Conscious  of  her  strength  and  iuvulnerahility,  she  proud- 
ly flung  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  whole.  There  was 
something  grand  in  this  solitary  vessel  thus  sending  her 
challenge  to  our  combined  fleet,  for  Farragut,  with  several 
vessels,  had  run  the  batteries,  and  was  now  with  Davis, 
As  she  approached,  every  gun  that  could  bear  was  lev- 
elled at  her.  Keeping  on  her  stately  way,  she  ap- 
proached the  Eichmond,  which  gaye  her  a  broadside ; 
but  the  heavy  shot  rattled  like  peas  against  her  mailed 
sides.  Other  vessels  followed  suit,  and  at  length  she 
approached  Fai'ragut's  ship,  the  Hartford,  when  another 
broadside  was  poured  in.  She,  however,  did  not  deign 
a  reply.  The  Essex,  which  was  to  know  more  of  her  in 
the  future,  also  gave  her  a  broadside.     The  ram  Lancas- 
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ter  was-  disabled ;  "but  nothing  availed  to  stop  the  Arkan- 
sas, and  she  kept  on  her  way,  pursued  by  the  Benton, 
till  she  was  safe  under  the  protection  of  the  Vicksburg 
batteries.  It  was  a  strange  spectacle  which  those  gallant 
commanders  witnessed  on  that  pleasant  July  morning. 
The  whole  fleet  had  been  bearded  by  a  single  boat,  and 
it  was  evident  there  was  mischief  in  her  which  must  in 
some  way  be  warded  oif.  Besides,  her  haughty  bear- 
ing had  roused  the  indignation  of  the  officers  and 
men,  and  the  insult  must  be  wiped  out.  A  general 
council  of  war  was  called  of  all  the  commanders,  to  take 
into  consideration  what  should  be  done.  This  formid- 
able vessel  might  make  her  way  to  New  Orleans  and 
destroy  our  entire  fleet  there,  and  take  possession  of  the 
city.  She  seemed  more  impregnable  than  the  Merrimac, 
the  terror  of  whose  name  still  filled  the  land.  She  was 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  with  sixty  feet 
breadth  of  beam,  and  pointed  with  an  enormous  beak 
of  iron  fastened  forward,  weighing  18,000  pounds,  and 
so  firmly  fixed  that  scarcely  any  shock  would  dislo- 
cate it.  Her  aimaraent  consisted  of  sis  eight-inch  and 
four  flfty^pound  rifled  guns.  She  lay  now  in  the  water 
with  slanting  sides,  inclining  at  an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees,  though  not  coming  to  a  point,  like  the 
Meirimac,  but  ending  in  a  flat  top.  These  sides  were 
eighteen  inches  thick,  of  solid  timber,  covered  with 
rail-road  iron,  which  rendered  her  so  impervious  that  our 
shot  rattled  like  hail  on  her  as  she  passed.  She  had  two 
propellers  that  worked  independently  of  each  other,  so 
that  if  one  gave  out  or  was  disabled,  the  other  would 
still  move  the  vessel.  Her  engines  were  below  the 
water-line,  and  well  protected  against  shot  and  shell.  It 
was  very  plain  that  such  a  formidable  enemy  must  in 
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some  way  be  got  rid  of,  or  all  our  lighter  s 
and  vessels  would  be  in  constant  jeopardy. 

After  mature  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a 
combined  attack  on  tlie  batteries,  and  during  tlie  engage- 
ment destroy  tlie  Arkansas,  wMcb  lay  nnder  their  pro- 
tection. This  was  done  that  very  evening,  and  a  tremen- 
dous bombardment  opened  on  Vicksburg,  during  which 
Farragut  again  passed  below  to  the  remainder  of  his 
fleet,  though  without  inflicting  any  damage  on  the  Ar- 
kansas. It  was  becoming  more  palpable  every  day  that 
the  two  fleets  alone  could  never  take  Vicksburg.  They 
needed  the  cooperation  of  a  powerful  land  force.  But 
it  was  felt  on  all  hands  that  our  naval  reputation 
in  the  West  demanded  that  no  rebel  fleet  or  vessels  of 
war  should  exercise  any  control  there  or  menace  the 
existence  of  our  own.  Yet  this  ram  had  dared  to  pass 
leisurely  through  our  whole  fleet,  compelling  the  lighter 
vessels  to  take  refuge  in  flight.  She  was  now  evidently 
employing  her  time  in  strengthening  herself  still  more, 
and  was  taking  on  munitions  of  war  preparatory  to  some 
decided  move ;  but,  if  allowed  to  get  under  way,  there 
was  no  certainty  of  being  able  to  stop  her. 

While  matters  were  in  this  unsettled  and  perilous 
shape,  Porter  offered  to  go  down  alone,  and,  under  the 
concentrated,  overwhelming  fire  of  the  batteries  on  shore, 
engage  single-handed  this  monster,  that  unprotected  had 
defied  the  whole  fleet.  Officers,  that  no  danger  could 
daunt,  looked  ama^ied  at  this  desperate  proposition ;  but 
Porter  was  so  confident  that  he  could  hold  his  own  against 
the  batteries  on  shore,  and  the  ram  to  boot,  that  it 
was  finally  resolved  to  grant  his  strange  request.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  Arkansas  mounted  fourteen 
and  the  Essex  but  seven  guns,  and  that  the  crew  of  the 
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former  trebled  that  of  tie  latter,  making  tlie  encomiter 
between  the  vessels  alone  a  desperate  undertaking,  and 
that  over  a  hundred  guns  on  shore,  trained  on  the 
Essex,  increased  this  disparity  a  hundredfold,  one  can 
imagine  what  sort  of  undertaking  Porter  proposed  to 
himself,  and  what  a  bold  and  daring  commander  he 
was.  Everfching  being  ready,  he,  at  four  o'clock  on  tlie 
morning  of  the  22d,  weighed  anchor,  and  slowly  steamed 
down  the  river.  Moving  steadily  through  the  fleet, 
greeted  with  many  a  warm  wish  for  success,  the  Essex 
passed  down  alone,  her  flag  flying  proudly  in  the  morn- 
ing breeze.  As  she  rounded  the  point  that  hid  her  from 
the  enemy's  batteries,  the  astonished  foe  beheld  a  single 
gunboat  in  broad  daylight,  deliberately  entering  the 
volcano  ready  to  receive  her.  The  nest  minute  her 
upper  batteries  opened,  and  the  echoes  of  the  heavy  guns 
rolling  up  and  down  the  river,  announced  to  the  fleets 
above  and  below  that  Porter  had  entered  on  Ms  daring 
undertaking.  Shot  and  shell  fell  fast  as  rain-drops  on 
the  mailed  sides  of  the  Essex,  creating  a  din  like  the 
pounding  of  workmen  on  a  boiler.  Not  a  shot  replied. 
Silent  and  stern,  her  flag  gayly  kissing  the  summer  air, 
that  dark  form  headed  straight  for  the  terrible  water 
batteries,  under  the  guns  of  which  the  Arkansas  lay 
moored.  It  seemed  impossible  that  under  such  a  fire  as 
was  poured  into  her,  she  would  ever  be  able  even  to 
reach  the  object  she  was  aiming  at,  much  less  withstand 
the  broadsides  that  awaited  her.  Bat  she  never  swerved 
nor  faltered,  but  kept  silently,  steadily,  on  her  terrible 
way,  till  she  got  within  close  pistol-shot,  when  she  opened 
her  forward  battery  of  nine-inch  guns,  and  the  ponder- 
ous shells  were  hurled  with  awftil  power  into  the  motion- 
less ram.     Porter,  however,  had  no  intention  of  settling 
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the  conflict  witt  his  guns — ^he  was  deteiTained,  while 
under  full  headway,  to  strike  her  with  his  arraed  bow, 
and  sink  her  at  her  mooringa.  The  eommaiider  of  the 
Arkansas,  divining  his  object,  suddenly  let  go  his  bow- 
line, when  the  ram,  caught  by  the  current,  swung  out 
into  ,the  stream,  so  that  the  Essex  missed  her  blow,  and, 
gracing  along  the  sides  of  her  antagonist,  was  canied  by 
her  great  headway 'plump  into  the  banJc,  where  she  re- 
mained fast  aground.  Her  engines  stopped,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  she  became  the  target  of  the  most  terrific 
fire  that  ever  was  concentrated  on  a  single  vessel  Soon, 
however,  the  two  vessels  floated  so  close  together  that 
a  tow-line  could  have  beeu  thrown  aboard  of  either, 
when  most  of  the  shore  batteries  dared  not  fire  lest 
they  should  hit  the  Arkansas.  In  this  close  proximity 
Porter  opened  his  nine-inch  battery.  The  heavy  shot, 
backed  by  the  most  powerful  charges  the  guns  could 
bear,  and  flred  with  the  muzzles  almost  touching 
the  sides  of  the  ram,  tore  up  her  iron  plating  as  if  it 
had  been  nothing  but  so  much  pine  lumber.  A  yell 
of  terror  arose  from  the  terror-stricken  crew  as  these 
ponderous  missiles  of  death  crashed  and  burst  among 
them.  Wrapped  in  her  own  smoke,  the  Essex  main- 
tained this  terriflc  conflict  for  some  time,  when,  drift- 
ing down  by  the  force  of  the  current,  she  again  be- 
came the  target  for  the  batteries  on  shore.  Porter 
expected  the  fleets  to  divert  their  fire  by  making  a 
combined  attack  ou  them  ;  but,  seeing  no  evidence  that 
this  had  taken  place,  and  fearing  that  he  would  soon 
become  disabled  in  this  unequal  contest,  he  dropped 
down  the  river,  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  hostile  fire. 

The  result  showed  that  Porter  had  not  overrated  the 
impregnability  of  his  vessel,   for,  notwithstanding    the 
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overwlielming  fire  to  wMcli  she  had.  been  exposed,  only 
two  shots  pierced  her.  One  shell  exploded  in  her 
sides,  tearing  away  her  timbers  and  disabling  several  of 
her  crew.  The  other,  a  sixty-eight  ponnd.  shot,  struck 
her  aft  quarter,  and,  crashing  throngh  her  mailed  side, 
passed  through  the  captain's  cabin,  scattering  destruction 
in  its  path,  and  finally  stopped  in  the  other  side  against 
the  iron  plating.  The  smoke-stack  was  riddled  with 
shot,  while  indentations  in  the  iron  casing  in  every  di- 
rection, showed  how  terrible  had  been  the  iron  hail.  , 

Porter  had  failed  in  his  great  object,  yet  he  had  tested 
the  power  of  his  vessel ;  and,  notivithstanding  the  formid- 
able character  of  the  ram,  determined,  if  he  ever  got  a 
chance  for  a  single-handed  combat  with  her,  he  would 
fight  her  till  one  or  the  other  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river. 

The  small  land  force  under  General  Williams,  which 
was  to  cooperate  in  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  having  be- 
come a  prey  to  the  malaria  that  prevails  in  this  region 
in  the  hot  summer  months,  it  was  resolved  to  remove 
it.  Thus  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  was  abandoned  for 
the  time,  and  Farragat  with  his  fleet  dropped  down  to 
'New  Orleans.  But  the  Essex  belonged  to  Davis'  fleet 
above  the  city,  and  Porter  wrote  to  his  commander  for 
orders  what  to  do.  In  reply,  he  received  permission  to 
cruise  between  Vicksburg  and  Baton  Rouge.  He  was 
not  destined  to  remain  idle  long,  for,  Greneral  Williams 
having  repaired  to  Baton  Rouge,  Breckenridge  deter- 
mined to  attack  him  there,  assisted  by  the  ram  Arkansas 
and  other  gunboats  ;  and,  on  the  fifth  of  the  next  month, 
made  his  appearance  before  the  place,  driving  our  troops 
before  him.  Porter,  who  had  been  informed  of  this, 
stationed  the  Essex  and  two  other  gunboats  so  as  to 
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arrest  tlie  progress  of  tlie  enemy.  The  Arkansas,  while 
at  Victsburg,  had  her  deck  plated  with  iron,  and  still 
farther  protected  with  cotton  bales,  which  the  experi- 
ence she  had  gained  in  that  fierce  encounter  with  the 
I^sex,  had  taught  her  was  necessary.  Ha\'ing  commnni- 
cated  with  Breckenridgej  she  left  her  moorings  and 
started  for  Baton  Rouge,  to  assist  iu  the  attack.  But 
one  of  the  engines  gave  way  before  she  reached  the 
place,  and  she  was  obliged  to  stop  for  repairs,  so  that 
she  could  not  take  part  in  the  engagement.  Porter 
expected  her  down,  and  had  kept  a  sharp  lookout,  well 
knowing  that  if  the  ponderous  structure  once  fairly 
struck  him,  he  would  be  inevitably  sunt.  At  length, 
when  the  rebels  were  repulsed — the  gallant  "Williams 
falling  in  the  very  hour  of  victory — he  detennined 
to  hunt  her  up.  Proceeding  up  stream,  he,  at  ten 
o'clock,  came  in  sight  of  her,  and  at  once  opened  fire. 
The  Arkansas  at  the  time  was  moored  to  the  shore,  and 
at  once  cleared  for  action.  After  a  short  conflict,  Porter 
all  the  while  steaming  nearer,  the  engineer  of  the  Ar- 
kansas reported  that  her  engines  were  repaired,  so  that 
they  would  last  half  a  day.  This  was  most  welcome 
news  to  her  commander,  and  he  immediately  ordered  the 
lines  cut  away ;  and  moved  straight  down  towards  the 
Essex,  determined,  with  one  resistless  blow  of  his  iron 
beak,  to  send  her  to  the  bottom.  Porter  saw  her  com- 
ing, and,  bidding  his  gunners  take  good  aim,  sent  the 
heavy  shot  and  shell  from  his  nine-inch  bow  guns,  which, 
mailed  as  she  was,  went  through  and  through  her.  On^ 
of  these  struck  either  her  engines  or  steering  apparatus} 
so  that  she  became  partially  unmanageable ;  and  Keed, 
her  commander,  ordered  her  to  be  run  ashore.  This  was 
done,  when  with  her  stern  guns  she  continued  the  com- 
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bat.  This  was  just  what  Porter  wanted.  Wo  longer  com- 
pelled to  manceuvre  his  vessel  so  as  to  prevent  "being  run 
down  by  his  more  powerful  adversaiy,  he  steamed  up  so 
close  that  his  heavy  shot  could  pierce  the  mailed  sides 
of  Ms  antagonist,  and  raited  her  with  a  terrible  fire. 
At  length,  finding  a  spot  where  he  could  send  in,  as  he 
says,  an  incendiary  shell,  he  set  her  on  fire,  when  the 
crew,  fearful  of  an  explosion,  escaped  iu  wild  alai^n  to 
the  shore.  The  flames  made  rapid  headway,  the  smote 
pufilng  out  of  her  porta  in  vast  volumes.  It  was  soon 
evident  that  this  terror  of  the  Western  waters,  and  hope 
and  pride  of  the  rebels,  on  which  such  labor  and  experi- 
ence had  been  lavished,  waa  beyond  human  help.  As 
the  fire  -gained  headway,  and  burst  forth  in  vast  sheets 
of  flame  on  every  side,  shooting  up  in  the  air,  and 
wreathing  in  their  fiery  embrace  the  blackened  form,  the 
ropes  that  held  her  to  the  shore  burned  off,  she  swung 
heavily  into  the  stream,  and  began  to  drifil;  slowly  down- 
ward— a  deserted,  helpless  thing.  The  raging  fire  lit 
up  her  interior  like  a  furnace,  exposing  to  view  the 
ragged  holes  made  by  Porter's  shot.  Casting  a,  bale- 
ful light  on  the  water,  she  kept  on  her  flaming  path- 
way, till  within  four  miles  of  Baton  Rouge,  when 
the  fire  reached  the  magazine,  containing  eighteen 
thousand  pounds  of  powder!  A  sudden  lift  of  the 
mighty  monster,  with  a  great  convulsive  throe — a  swift: 
rush  into  the  air  of  a  vast  mass  of  smoke  and  fiame, 
mingled  with  burning  timber  and  fragments  of  ii'on,  fol- 
lowed by  an  explosion  that  shook  the  shores,  and  was 
heard  miles  away — and  down  went  the  long-dreaded  ram 
Arkansas  to  the  bottom  of  the  Mississippi  In  reporting 
to  the  Department,  Parragut  said :  "  It  is  one  of  the  hap- 
piest moments  of  my  life  that  I  am  enabled  to  inform  the 
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Department  of  tlie  destruction  of  tie  ram  Arkansas,  not 
because  that  I  held  the  iron-clad  in  such  terror,  "but  be- 
cause the  community  did." 

The  Essex  having  made  the  necessary  repairs,  steamed 
up  the  Mississippi  on  the  9th  of  August,  to  procure  coa'l 
at  Bayou  Sara,  some  thirty  miles  distant.  Anchoring 
before  the  town.  Porter  was  waited  on  by  the  mayor  of 
the  place,  with  whom  he  made  arrangements  by  which 
private  property  was  to  be  respected  if  the  inhabitants 
remained  peaceable,  delivering  up  the  coal  lying  on  the 
wharf  and  releasing  the  Federal  prisoners  confined  on 
shore.  He  remained  here  till  the  14th,  when,  being  joined 
by  the  Sumter,  he  left  her  in  chai'ge  of  a  guard, 
and  returned  to  Baton  Rouge.  Hearing  that  it  was 
the  intention  to  evacuate  the  place,  he  remonstrated 
against  it,  and  moreover  wrote  to  IS'ew  Orleans,  begging 
that  gunboats  might  be  sent  him,  so  that  he  could. pre- 
vent fortificationa  being  erected  at  Port  Hudson,  which 
he  represented  as  a  most  hnportant  point.  He  sent  a 
dispatch  also  to  "Washington,  begging  only  for  a  small 
force  with  which  he  would  prevent  the  place  being 
fortified.  He  said  that  it  was  the  principal  point  for  the 
transmission  of  supplies  to  the  Confederate  armies  from 
Texas,  and  the  rich  valley  of  the  Red  River,  His  repre- 
sentations however  were  unheeded,  and  the  rebels,  as  he 
foretold)  soon  made  it  one  of  the  strongest  places  on  the 
river.  The  stupidity  of  the  Government  in  not  heeding 
his  advice  cost  us  afterwards  thousands  of  brave  men, 
whose  death  lies  at  the  door  of  those  in  power  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Lying  off  Baton  Rouge  till  the  23d,  Porter  again 
went  up  to  Bayou  Sara  after  the  coal  he  had  left  there. 
The  Sumter,  which  was  appointed  to  stand  sentinel  over 
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it,  got  aground,  and  tlie  commander,  fearing  an  attack, 
had  abandoned  her,  when  she  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
inhabitants. 

On  his  aiiival,  he  found  the  greatest  part  of  it  had 
"been  "burned.  Sending  a  boat's  crew  on  shore  to  see  if 
any  more  could  be  found,  it  was  fired  upon  by  concealed 
guerrillas.  The  crew  immediately  fell  back  to  the  shore, 
when  Porter  opened  on  the  place  with  shot  and  shell, 
which  soon  scattered  the  enemy.  He  then  ordered  the 
houses  on  the  levee  to  be  burned,  near  which  the  coal  lay, 
in  order  to  keep  back  any  lurking  guen-illas ;  then,  taking 
in  what  fuel  he  wanted,  steamed  down  to  Port  Hudson 
to  see  what  progress  the  enemy  was  making  in  erect- 
ing batteries  there.  As  he  predicted,  they  were  fast 
going  up.  He  cannonaded  them  for  awhile,  when  un- 
fortunately hb  ten-inch  pivot-gun  burst.  He,  however, 
continued  to  lay  near  the  place  for  two  days,  shelling 
the  woods  and  the  earthworks  going  up.  Returning  to 
Bayou  Sara  to  get  some  coal  he  had  left  behind,  and  being 
again,  attacked  by  guerrillas,  he  burned  the  town  to  the 
ground,  and,  leaving  it  a  desolation,  proceeded  up  to 
Red  River  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  it.  The  low 
state  of  water,  however,  prevented  his  crossing  the  bai' 
at  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  But  hearing  that  two 
transports  loaded  with  cattle,  cotton,  and  other  com- 
modities, and  convoyed  by  a  gunboat,  had  left  the  day 
before  for  IN'atchez,  he  immediately  started  in  pursuit, 
but  on  reaching  Natchez  on  the  1st  of  September  he 
found  the  vessels  gone.  The  next  day  he  sent  ashore  a 
portion  of  his  crew  to  procure  ice  for  his  sick  and 
wounded  men.  No  hostilities  were  anticipated,  as  here- 
tofore the  inhabitants  had  been  peaceable  and  orderly. 
But  just  before  the  unsuspecting  crew  reached  the  shore, 
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a  sudden  volley  from  two  Imndred  citizens,  armed  witli 
muskets,  was  poured  into  them.  One  seaman  was  in- 
stantly tilled,  and  five  otters,  with  the  officer  in  charge, 
were  wounded.  As  these  pale  and  bleeding  men  were 
brought  over  the  vessel's  side,  Porter's  brow  grew  dark 
as  wrath,  and  the  stern,  sharp  order  to  clear  for  action 
and  to  beat  to  quarters,  showed  that  there  was  to  be  no 
demand  for  explanations,  but  swift,  terrible  vengeance. 
The  next  moment  the  heavy  guns  of  the  Essex  broke  the 
stillness,  and  shells  went  bursting  along  the  streets  of 
the  city.  For  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  an  incessant  fire 
was  kept  up,  carrying  havoc  and  destruction.  The  ene- 
my, concealed  in  houses  near  the  shore,  swept,  in  the 
mean  time  the  deck  of  the  Essex  with  a  steady  fire  of 
musketry.  During  the  bombardment,  the  Essex  exploded 
another  nine-inch  gun.  Probably  it  would  have  been 
better  had  Porter  first  given  the  women  and  children 
time  to  leave  the  place  ;  but  the  treachery  of  the  act  and 
the  bleeding  foi-ms  of  his  men  borne  back  to  the  ship, 
left  no  room  in  his  heart  for  any  other  feeling  but  ven- 
geance. If  he  was  to  blame,  much  more  was  the  mayor, 
who  refused  to  hoist  a  flag  of  truce,  which  would  have 
stopped  the  fire. 

Having  taught  the  people  of  ^Natchez  a  severe  les- 
son, Porter  steamed  up  to  Vicksburg,  to  see  what  could 
be  done  there.  Finding  the  fortifications  immensely 
strengthened,  and  that  Davis'  fleet  had  left  the  place,  he 
deemed  it  imprudent  to  join  it  by  running  the  batteries, 
for,  should  he  suceed  in  getting  through,  it  might  be  in  a 
disabled  state ;  and,  being  already  reduced  by  sickness 
to  one  officer  and  thirty  men,  and,  some  of  these,  negroes 
who  had  been  trained  to  work  the  guns,  he  determined 
to  go  to  New  Orleans,  which  he  was  permitted  to  do  in 
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.case  of  necessity,  and  recruit  his  exhausted  stores,  and 
repair  his  vessel.  And  so,  after  bombarding  the  bat- 
teries below  Victsburg  for  a  couple  of  hours,  he  turned 
the  bow  of  the  Essex  down  stream ;  and,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  anchored  once  more  in  the  port  of  Natchez. 
He  immediately  despatched  a  letter  ashore  to  the  mayor, 
demanding  the  surrender  of  the  city.  An  an-angement 
was  soon  effected,  by  which  the  city  stipulated  hereafter 
to  respect  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  Porter  then 
kept  on  towards  New  Orleans,  and  the  next  day  ap- 
proached Port  Hudson,  where  new,  heavy  batteries  were 
erected.  No  sooner  did  he  come  within  range  of  their 
heavy  guns,  than  a  tremendous  fire  was  opened  on  him. 
The  Essex  returned  it,  keeping  steadily  on  till  she  came 
to  the  central  battery,  located  in  the  extreme  end  of  the 
river,  which  at  that  point  was  not  over  five  hundred 
yards  across.  Porter  had  to  come  within  thirty  yards 
of  this,  when  he  received  a  terrible  pounding.  Iron  and 
timber  gave  way  before  the  heavy  shot ;  and  for  awhile 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Essex,  strong  as  she  was,  would  be 
knocked  to  pieces.  Porter,  however,  held  slowly  on  his 
way,  returning  the  fire  with  such  precision,  that  he 
made  a  wreck  of  one  of  the  batteries.  For  an  hour  and 
a  half  he  maintained  the  unequal  fight,  when,  finding  his 
ammunition  getting  low,  he  dropped  down  beyond 
range,  and  kept  on  to  New  Orleans.  Plere  he  found 
awaiting  him  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Commodore, 
although  the  navy  advisory  board,  for  some  extraordi- 
nary reason,  had  omitted  his  name  among  those  proposed 
for  promotion.  The  President,  however,  could  under- 
stand his  merits  and  appreciate  his  conduct  without  any 
advisory  naval  board. 

This  promotion  did  not  come  a  moment  too  soon,  for 
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)  was  rapidly  undermining  his  naturally  strong 
constitution,  and  in  a  short  time  lie  was  compelled  to 
ask  to  be  relieved,  that  he  might  go  East  to  get  medical 
advice.  He,  however,  continued  to  grow  worse,  and  soon 
after  died  in  St,  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York,  into  which 
he  was  received  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  the  care 
he  needed.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  in  the  prime 
of  his  life,  passed  away  this  able  commander.  A  brave 
man,  a  thorough  officer,  a  fearless  fighter,  had  lie  lived 
he  would  have  placed  his  name  foremost  among  those 
naval  heroes  that  adorn  our  history. 
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STBBS    THE     KATT. — FIK3T     OKOISB. — ON      THE 
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It  is  not  often  that,  after  a  seric-H  of  great  naval  vie 
tories  by  otliers,  a  man  wlio  took  little  part  in  them  can 
point  hack  to  years  of  peace,  and  say,  "  Then  I  was  laying 
the  foundation  of  them  all; "  hut  this  Dahlgren  can  with 
perfect  truth  assert.  In  almost  every  action  that  has 
been  fought,  he   can  see  the  triumph  of  his   inventive 
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genius,  and,  in  the  trial  of  all  kinds  of  ordnance  in  actual 
combat,  the  complete  success  of  his  own.  A  ship's 
armament  cannot  be  given,  without  mentioning  the  name 
of  Dahlgren,  and  it  occurs  in  the  report  of  almost  every 
combat  that  has  occurred,  tiU  he  seems  to  be  omnipresent 
in  the  navy. 

It  is  a  little  singular,  that  our  navy  should  be  so 
much  indebted  to  Sweden  for  the  great  changes  that 
have  come  over  it.  Ericcson,  a  Swede,  gave  us  the 
monitors,  and  the  son  of  a  Swede  has  entirely  revolu- 
tionized the  armament  of  our  vessels  of  war,  for  the  father 
of  Dahlgren  was  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  educated  at 
TJpsala.  A  ripe  scholar,  he  emigrated  while  stiU  a 
young  man  to  this  country,  and  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  in  Philadelphia.  He  married  into  one  of  the 
old  wealthy  families  of  that  city — distinguished  in  our 
War  for  Independence  for  their  patriotism.  Bowan, 
Dahlgren's  grandfather,  fought  bravely  at  Princeton  and 
Germantown.  John,  the  eldest  son,  was  horn  in  Novem- 
ber, 1809,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  spot  where  now  stands 
the  City  Exchange. 

The  father  died  in  1824,  leaving  only  enough  property 
to  support  the  widow,  and  John  early  sought  to  obtain  a 
midshipman's  berth  in  the  navy.  His  application  was  at 
first  reflised,  and  he  came  very  near  giving  up  all  hopes  of 
securing  the  appointment.  But  fortunately  for  the  coun- 
try, he  at  last  succeeded,  and  received  his  warrant,  Feb. 
1  st,  1826,  His  first  cruise  was  in  the  Macedonian, 
the  British  ship  captured  by  us  in  the  war  of  1812, 
Her  commander  was  Commodore  Biddle,  who  in  the 
same  war  captured  the  sloop-of-war  Penguin.  Dalilgren 
served  six  years,  and  then  passed  his  examination,  and 
received  the  warrant  of  passed  Midshipman.     He  was  re- 
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marliable  for  his  proficiency  in  mathematics,  and  hence  was 
detached  from  the  regular  service,  and  put  on  the  coast 
survey,  under  Mr.  Hassler,  who  at  the  time  had  no  equal 
as  a  mathematician  in  the  country.  He  was  selected  to 
serve  in  the  triangulation  of  the  survey,  and  assist  in 
the  astronomical  obsei-vations,  as  well  as  the  measure- 
ment of  the  base  on  Long  Island — the  first  base  line  ever 
measured  scientifically  in  this  country — that  of  Mason 
and  Dixon  being  merely  a  chain  and  compass  measure- 
ment 

So  high  was  Hassler's  opinion  of  his  mathematical 
skill,  that  he  chose  him  to  make  the  counter  calculations 
of  the  base,  to  compare  with  and  verify  his  own.  He 
was  engaged  in  these  labors  from  1834  to  1836,  when 
he  was  selected  to  assist  in  making  observations  of  the 
solar  eclipses  of  that  year.  In  the  autumn,  he  was 
offered  the  appointment  of  sailing-master  in  the  Mace- 
donian, which  had  been  selected  as  the  flag-ship  in  the 
Southern  Exploring  Expedition.  He  declined  it  because 
he  did  not  think  it  would  ever  sail  until  reorganized. 
His  views  proved  to  be  correct,  for  it  was  deferred, 
remodelled,  and  eventually  sailed  under  Wilkes. 

He  was  now  detailed  from  the  second  triangulation, 
to  assist  in  the  first  trials  of  the  great  theodolite  of 
Houghton  which  had  just  been  completed  for  Hassler. 
On  this  occasion  heliotropes  were  first  used  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  survey,  instead  of  tin  cones,  and  their  glittering 
points  could  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  from  stations  at 
the  astonishing  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles. 

In  the  winter  of  1837,  he  was  engaged  in  bringing 
up  the  work  of  the  summer.  This  being  done,  Hassler 
made  him  second  assistant  in  the  survey,  and  gave  him 
charge  of  a  party  of  triangulation.     No  higher  compli- 
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ment  could  be  paid  bis  mattematieal  ability  than  thie, 
for  no  other  naval  officer  lias  ever  lield  this  position. 

In  the  spring  he  was  promoted  to  lientenant,  and 
received  sailing  orders.  But  his  naturally  strong  eyes 
began  now  to  show  the  evils  of  overwork,  and  he  had 
to  give  up  everything  in  order  to  save  them.  It  was 
hard-— just  as  he  was  about  to  receive  the  reward  of  his 
incredible  labor,  to  aee  it  slip  from  his  hands,  and  be 
compelled  to  sit  down  in  idleness.  The  weary  summer 
passed  away,  but  his  disease  seemed  beyond  the  reach 
of  medical  skill.  As  a  last  resort  he  went  to  Paris  to 
consult  Sichel,  the  celebrated  oculist.  Here,  to  his  great 
joy,  his  eyes  began  to  improve.  About  this  time 
Paixhan  was  trying  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  French 
Government  to  his  system  of  firing  shells,  and  Dahlgren, 
finding  that  he  could  work  again,  translated  his  pamph- 
let, and  had  it  printed  at  his  own  expense,  to  distribute 
in  otir  navy.  He  also  sent  a  copy  to  the  board  of  com- 
missioners ;  but  the  red-tape  system  still  had  sway,  and 
we  did  nothing  but  follow  French  and  English  pre- 
cedent. 

In  1839,  Dahlgren  man-ied,  and  retired  for  a  time 
into  the  country  to  establish  his  health.  For  two  years 
this  man  of  untiring  industry  and  keenly  active  mind 
never  read  a  word,  but  labored  diligently  on  a  farm  to 
regain  his  health.  This  course  saved  his  eyes,  and  he 
was  at  length  able  to  return  to  the  service,  when  he  was 
detailed  to  the  receiving-ship  at  Philadelphia, 

In  1843,  Dahlgren,  leaving  his  family  of  three  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  was  Ulric,  went  to  sea  in  the  frigate 
Cumberland  under  Commodore,  now  Admiral,  Joseph 
Smith,  and  cruised  in  the  Mediterranean,  Foote  was 
first  lieutenant,  and  a  friendship  on  this  cruise  sprung 
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Up  "between  tlie  two  officers,  wTiieli  lasted  for  twenty 
years,  unmarred  by  a  single  misunderstanding. 

Returning  at  tlie  commencement  of  tlie  war  witli 
Mexico,  lie  was  assigned  to  ordnance  duty,  thongli  lie 
applied  for  active  service. 

In  1847  lie  was  placed  over  the  Socket  Department 
just  tten  being  introduced.  Everything  was  in  confusion, 
yet  lie  was  able  by  bis  great  energy  to  manufacture  and 
send  off,  in  a  short  time,  a  lot  of  rockets  to  the  Mexican 
coast. 

Seeing  the  want  of  system  in  the  ordnance  work, 
Dahlgren  proposed  to  collect  the  'scattered  parts  into  a 
department.  The  bureau  approved  of  his  views  and 
directed  him  to  take  charge  of  the  matter.  He  could 
not  wait  to  put  np  large  buildings,  and  so  he  had  the 
ship  timber  cleared  out  of  one  end  of  a  timber  shed, 
and  there  set  up  the  first  ordnance  workshop  of  the 
country.  For  seven  years  he  occupied  these  limited 
quarters,  and  there  devised  the  present  armament  of 
the  navy.  From  such  small  beginnings  arose  the  present 
great  establishment.  There  too  conunenced  the  most 
important  revolution  in  the  arming  of  ships  that  ever  oc- 
curred. Dahlgren  could  with  difficulty  obtain  a  room  to 
write  in ;  but,  as  he  said,  "  the  field  was  ample  and  al- 
most untouched,  and  my  will  was  good." 

A  board  of  officers  in  1845  had  recommended  the 
introduction  of  guns  of  a  uniform  size  in  the  navy — 
32-pounders,  in  imitation  of  the  English  system — and 
Dahlgren  was  now  to  fix;  sights  on  these  and  ascertain 
their  range.  But  there  being  no  level  ground  near,  suf- 
ficiently extensive  for  his  purpose,  he  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  the  smooth  surface  of  the  river.  But  such 
an  experiment  for  accurate  results  had  never  been  tried. 
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and  lie  had  to  devise  some  meana  to  determine  with  pre- 
cision the  jet  of  water  thrown  up  "by  the  shot  when  it 
stradc  the  surfaca  The  ingenions  method  by  which  he 
overcame  all  difficulties  is  too  scientific  for  popular  ap- 
prehension— it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  his  success  was 
.  perfect — for  nothing  seemed  too  difficult  for  his  inven- 
tive miad.  With  no  aid  "but  a  mechanic,  he  woried  out 
his  problem,  a  full  account  of  which  may  be  found  in 
his  report  to  the  Bureau.  He  soon  discovered  that  this 
unit  system  of  32-pounders  robbed  us  of  some  of  our 
best  guas,  and  was  a  foolish  imitation  of  a  false  system, 
and  hence  began  to  plan  his  groat  revolution  in  naval 
armament. 

But  another  subject  of  almost  equal  importance  began 
at  the  same  time  to  occupy  his  teeming  brain.  The 
navy  had  no  boat  guns — some  old  carronade  or  army 
piece  serving  as  such  in  case  of  necessity — and  he  de- 
termined to  create  a  "  naval  light  artillery."  Carrying 
out  his  project,  he  submitted  to  the  Bureau  a  system 
of  howitzer  boat  armament,  and  asked  leave  to  prosecute 
the  wort.  He  knew  the  difficulties  that  he  would  have 
to  encounter  in  introducing  changes  in  the  navy ;  but 
he  resolved  to  make  the  attempt.  He  had,  up  to  this 
time,  never  seen  a  gun  cast,  or  finished,  or  drafted,  or 
had  computed  one  himself.  Although  he  had  only  the 
most  primitive  means  at  hand,  yet  the  first  gun  was 
made — and  there  being  no  boring  lathe  in  the  yard,  he 
had  it  finished  on  an  ordinary  lathe.  It  required  a  pe- 
culiar carriage,  and  this  he  also  devised. 

Having  at  length  completed  his  experimental  piece, 
he  invited  Warrington,  the  chief  of  the  Bureau,  to  come 
down  and  see  it.  The  old  hero  had  been  delighted  at 
his  success  in  sighting  the  32-pounders,  and  his  ingen- 
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ious  metliod  of  getting  their  ranges,  and  was,  therefore, 
in  a  mood  to  look  favoraMy  on  any  sclieme  wliieli  DaLl- 
gren  might  propose. 

The  practice  of  the  piece  equalled  hia  most  sanguine 
expectations,  and  it  was  afterwards  constantly  exhibited 
to  officers  and  tried  in  every  possible  way.  Vindicating 
its  elaim^s  under  every  ordeal,  it  had  to  he  pronounced 
a  complete  success,  and  from  that  time  dates  the  boat 
howitzer  system.  Though  he  met  with  after  opposi- 
tion, he  triumphed  over  it  all,  and  in  1850,  the  Navy 
Department  recognized  the  system  and  ordered  a  full 
compliance  with  it,  and  it  remains  at  this  day  unaltered 
from  its  first  design. 

A  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  whole  matter, 
together  with  a  description  of  the  piece,  its  mode  of 
firing,  plates,  &a,  will  be  found  in  a  book  published  by 
him,  entitled  "  Boat  Armament  of  the  United  States 
Navy."  It  is  full  of  interest,  even  to  the  non-professional 
reader. 

Dahlgren  had  now  made  one  great  stride  forward ; 
he  had,  besides,  got  the  entering  wedge  into  the  old, 
clumsy,  stereotyped  system,  and  he  meant  to  drive  it 
home.  Stepping  out  in  the  bold  originality  of  true 
genius,  he  planned  no  less  than  the  overthrow  of  the 
whole  system  of  naval  armament.  Penetrating  with  his 
acute  mind  the  weakness  of  that  of  jEngland  and.  France, 
which  we  had  tamely  copied,  he  determined  to  show  to 
the  world  one  of  his  own,  and  invoke  the  test  of  actual 
experiment  to  prove  its  value. 

No  one  but  a  person  similarly  situated,  can  appre- 
ciate how  herculean  was  the  task  which  Dahlgren  had 
assigned  himself;  for  he  needed  the  lever  of  Archimedes 
to  lift  the  world  of  prejudice  opposed  to  him.      Like 
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Galileo,  wlio,  after  long  watcHng  tlie  heavens  througli 
his  diminutive  telescope,  at  laat  exclaimed  '■HI  muove^^ 
"  it  moves ; "  so  Dahlgren,  after  his  long  reflection  and 
observation  said,  it  moves— the  world  moves,  and  by 
its  motion  overthrows  systems  hoary  with  age,  and 
strengthened  by  the  verdict  of  generations, 

Archimedes  said  he  would  lift  the  world,  if  he  had 
anything  to  stand  on — so  with  Dahlgren ;  he  wanted 
something  to  stand  on  iu  his  gigantic  effort,  and  that 
was  influence.  This  he  knew  he  could  not  secure  from 
the  Navy ;  for  those  who  represented  it  had  recently 
decided  on  the  32-pounder  system.  He  must,  therefore, 
fall  back  on  actual  facts  to  get  it,  and  he  set  to  work 
to  amass  such  a  body  of  these,  as  even  prejudice  could 
not  override.  This  he  did,  unobserved  by  any  one,  as 
he  watched  each  day's  practice.  An  accident,  iu  the 
mean  time,  unexpectedly  came  to  his  aid.  He  had  stated 
to  the  chief  that  the  powerful  guns  of  the  32-pounder 
system  lacked  accuracy,  and  the  accv/rate  ones  lacked 
power. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1849,  a  new  heavy  32- 
pounder  burst,  on  being  fired,  killing  the  gunner,  while 
a  fragment  of  it  weighing  two  thousand  pounds  tore' up 
the  eai'th  within  a  foot  of  Dahlgren.  Dahlgren  had  pre- 
viously asked  leave  to  submit  a  draft  of  a  gun  of  his 
own,  and  this  accident  gave  force  to  his  request,  and  he 
drafted  the  9-inch  shell  gun.  This  was  in  1850 — the 
same  year  in  which  he  published  his  first  work  on  ord- 
nance, being  the  ^report  on  "practice  with  32-pounders," 
— and  before  ,  it  closed  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
Lis  first  9-inch  gun  laid  on  the  wha^f  of  the  Navy  Yard. 
During  the  session  of  Congreas,  being  applied  to  by  the 
chairman  of  the  naval  committee  for  some  information 
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■  war  steamers,  he  sketclied  a  large  propeUer, 
to  "be  armed  witli  tlie  heavy  eannon  on  hand,  "going," 
he  said,  "  as  far  as  he  considered  safe  in  intrenching  on 
old  ideas." 

His  O-inch  gun  proving  to  be  a  success  in  eveiy  way, 
he  asked  for  the  casting  of  an  11-inch  gun.  The  chief, 
Warrington,  granted  his  request,  saying  that  he  "  never 
game  his  confidence  hy  Tial/oes^''  This  liberality  of  view 
does  him  great  credit,  for  he  had  to  stand  almost  alone 
by  Dahlgren,  who  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  dan- 
gerous innovator — his  pieces  being  uncouth  ia  form  com- 
pared to  ordinary  cannon,  while  to  talk  of  an  entire  bat- 
tery of  shell-guns,  was  downright  heresy.  He,  however, 
finished  his  11-inch  gun,  and  his  firm  friend  Wai'rington 
lived  just  long  enough  to  know  of  its  completion,  when 
he  suddenly  died.  His  death  was  a  great  misfortune  to 
Dahlgren,  arid  delayed  the  fulfilment  of  his  plans  for 
several  years. 

This  year,  being  one  of  a-  board  of  commissioners  ap- 
pointed bytheSeeretary  of  War  to  investigate  and  report 
on  coast  defences,  he,  in  his  paper,  introduced  his  plan 
of  a  screw  irigate  with  9-inch  guns  on  the  gun  deck 
and  a  pivot  10  or  11-inch  on  the  spar  deck — all  shell 
guns — but  to  be  capable  of  firing  shot  if  necessary. 
This  was  printed  by  order  of  Congress. 

Thus  he  was  gradually  preparing  the  way  for  more 
decided  action.  In  1852,  at  the  request  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Naval  Committee,  Mr.  Stanton,  he  gave  his  views 
in  full  to  Congress.  The  latter  made  an  able  speech,  in 
which  he  fortified  his  views  with  lengthy  quotations  from 
Dahlgren's  paper,  and  moved  an  appropriation  to  carry 
out  his  plan.  But  meeting  the  opposition  of  the  Navy 
Department  and  some  of  the  bureaus,  his  resolution  fail- 
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ed,  and  Datilgren  had  still  to  wait  and  hope  on.  This 
year  he  published  his  work  on  boat  armament 

In  1853,  ■while  maturing  his  plans  and  collecting  facts, 
he  published  his  third  wort  on  ordnance,  "  Percussion 
Primers  and  Locks." 

The  necessity  of  steam  instead  of  sailing  frigates  be- 
coming more  palpable  every  day,  an  appropriation  for 
building  them  was  obtained.  They  were  to  be  3000  tons 
burthen,  the  largest  ever  built ;  but  it  was  found  that  the 
regulation  cannon,  thirty-two  pounders,  would  not  answer 
for  them,  and  here,  as  if  to  meet  this  very  exigency,  came 
in  Dalilgren's  armament.  Although  a  facetious  old  gen- 
tleman called  the  queer-looking  cannon  tadpoles,  Dahlgren 
told  him  he  would  find  they  would  be  full  grown  frogs  in 
time.  He  proposed  to  place  nine-inch  guns  on  the  main 
deck,  and  to  put  eleven-inch  ones  above  them.  This  last 
proposition  was  pushing  matters  too  far,  and  the  bold 
innovation  had  to  bide  its  time.  He  was  told,  however, 
that  if  he  would  draft  a  ten-inch  gun  it  should  be  carried 
as  a  chase  gun,  one  at  each  end.  Dahlgren  remon- 
strated against  interfering  with  his  plan  in  this  way,  but 
it  was  of  no  use.  The  result  was,  that  the  Merrima,c  had 
his  main-deck  battery,  and  the  Niagara  his  spar-deck 
battery,  and  thus  made  his  plan,  as  Dahlgren  said,  "  like 
a  circus  rider  that  rides  around  the  ring  with  a  foot  on. 
each  horse." 

The  next  year  he  was  hard  at  work  getting  the  guns 
for  the  sis  new  frigates  that  were  to  be  built,  besides 
attending  to  other  ordnance  duty.  In  the  midst  of  his 
labors  he  was  stricken  to  the  earth  by  the  death  of  his 
mfe,  leaving  him  with  five  orphan  children. 

In  the  fall,  he  was  promoted  to  Commander.  In  the 
beginning  of  '56,  Commodore  Morris,  chief  of  the  bu- 
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reau  of  ordnance,  died,  and  the  President  wished  to 
give  Dahlgren  the  post;  hut,  as  the  law  required  that 
officer  to  be  at  least  a  captain,  he  proposed  to  defer  the 
appointment  till  it  could  he  changed,  .  Dahlgren,  however, 
objected  to  this,  and  it  was  not  done. 

This  year  he  published  his  second  edition  of  Boat 
Armament,  making  his  fourth  work  on  ordnance;  and 
before  it  closed  he  gave  to  the  world  his  chief  work, 
"Shells  and  Shell  Guns."  This  is  a  very  full  and  ex- 
haustive work,  and  though  containing  many  new  ideas 
.  which  at  the  time  seemed  chimerical,  time  and  experience 
have  proved  their  soundness  and  value. 

Dahlgren,  seeing  how  impossible  it  was  to  get  his 
system  fairly  tried  at  sea  by  others,  in  1857  applied  for 
a  command  afloat,  that  he  might  test  it  himself  After 
much  opposition  he  obtained  command  of  the  Plymouth, 
a  sloop-of  war,  with  full  permission  to  alter  and  arrange 
her  at  his  pleasure.  Although  his  eleven-inch  guns  were 
too  large  for  a  frigate  of  3,000  tons,  he  boldly  mounted 
one  on  his  sloop-of-war,  and  put  to  sea.  Making  a 
gunnery-ship  of  her  as  he  sailed,  he  cruised  along  the 
European  coast,  touching  at  various  ports  and  vLsiting 
the  principal  founderies,  and  navy  yards,  and  ships-of-war 
of  the  old  world. 

On  his  return  he  reported  that  the  monster  gun  was 
perfectly  manageable  at  sea.  Thus  by  actual  experiment 
he  had  overthrown  the  last  objection,  and  so  finally  dis- 
appeared the  last  vestige  of  opposition  to  his  system,  and 
it  soon  after  was  adopted  in  the  arming  of  our  national 
vessels.  Long  years  of  thought,  labor,  experiment,  and 
of  "hope  deferred  that  maketh  the  heart  sick"  had 
been  passed,  but  victory  came  at  last — not  partial  and 
qualified,  but  complete  and  triumphant. 
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In  1858,  wlieu  the  news  came  of  the  liberties  that 
British  crnisera  were  taking  with  our  merchantmen, 
Dahlgren  was  sent  in  the  Plymouth  to  look  after  the 
matter.  Fortunately,  no  collision  occurred — the  trouble 
was  amicably  settled— and  he  sailed  for  Port-au-Pnnce 
to  settle  a  difficulty  about  the  GUano  Island  of  Nevassa. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Vera  Cruz  to  convey  our  Min- 
ister to  Mexico,  and  while  there  took  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  settling  difficulties  at  Tampico,  growing 
out  of  outrages  committed  on  American  citizens,  and  for 
his  services  received  the  thanks  of  the  merchants,  whose 
property  he  bad  saved. 

Eeturning  to  Washington,  he  had  the  satisfaction, 
during  the  year,  of  seeing  his  11-iuch  guns  ordered  to 
most  of  the  new  screw  sloops-of-War  of  the  Brooklyn 
class  that  were  then  building. 

The  next  year,  1869,  he  proposed  the  building  of  a 
large  and  suitable  foundery — 'the  interior  of  which  he 
designed  himself, —and  the  work  was  begun. 

During  the  year,  the  Armstrong  gun  of  England  was 
much  talked  about,  and  rifled  camion,  for  a  while,  threat- 
ened to  throw  Dahlgren's  improvements  into  the  back- 
ground. He  at  once  took  up  the  subject  and  proposed 
two  rifled  caniaon— one  iron  and  the  other  bronze—the 
latter  of  which,  designed  for  "boat  armament,  was  adopted, 
and  still  holds  its  place. 

In  1860,  still  devoting  himself  to  the  question  of 
i-ifled  cannon,  be,  after  careful  study,  adhered  in  the  main 
to  his  old  system.  The  subject,  however,  of  moiister 
rifled  guns  still  occupied  iim,  when  his  investigations 
were  cut  short  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion. 
One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  urge  on  the  Department;  the 
r  of  providing  some  iron-clads  for  the  navy,  and 
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referred  to  a  proposition  wliicli  he  liad  made  eight  years 
before.  By  accident  this  memorial  found  its  way  to 
Congress,  instead  of  his  report  on  rifled  cannon  which 
had  been  called  for,  and  awakened  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion ;  but  nothing  was  or  could  be  effected  towards  their 
construction  till  imminent  danger  demanded  that  some- 
thing should  be  done,  and  that  speedily.  It  seems 
strange  that  the  ■\'iews  of  a  man  who,  for  so  many  years, 
had  shown  that  he  knew  more  than  the  Department  and 
all  the  naval  Bureaus  put  together,  should  have  been 
thus  ignored ;  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  countless  blun- 
ders of  the  same  kind  which  have  been  committed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  navy  yards  of  the 
country  were  generally  under  the  command  of  officers 
whose  homes  were  near  them — hence  most  of  the  stations 
South  were  controlled  by  those  who  sympathized  with 
the  secessionists.  This  was  also  the  case  at  Washing- 
ton, which  Dahlgren  observed  with  considerable  anxiety. 
Rumors  were  abroad  that  the  navy  yard  was  to  be 
seized,  and  ill-looking  fellows  whom  nobody  knew, 
began  to  cluster  about  the  comers  and  places  of  resort 
ia  the  city.  Dahlgren  saw  that  it  behooved  him  to  look 
to  his  charge,  and  so  selecting  the  most  defensible  build- 
ing, he  secretly  removed  into  it  all  the  breech-loading 
rifles  and  light  artillery,  and  barricaded  all  the  doors 
except  two,  which  he  commanded  by  his  howitzers.  'No 
one  was  allowed  to  enter  it  but  a  small  body  of  seamen, 
employed  in  the  ordnance,  and  who  he  knew  would 
obey  his  orders  whatever  they  might  be.  The  powder 
he  had  carried  into  the  cock-loft  of  the  large  ordnance 
shop,  which  was  in  range  of  his  guns  in  the  shell-house, 
and  could  be  fired  in  a  moment,  if  necessary.  He 
then  sent   all  his  spare  money  to  Philadelphia  for  the 
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Tise  of  his  family,  and  calmly  awaited  tlie  fortlicoming 
events. 

Mobs,  incendiary  fires,  and  rnmors  of  sacking  "Wash- 
ington, kept  tke  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  feverisli  excite- 
ment during  tke  winter.  April  came  witli  its  stirring 
events,  and  at  last  tke  storm  broke,  and  tlie  sound  of 
cannon  around  Forfc  Snmter  fell  on  tlie  country  like  a 
thunder-elap  at  noon-day.  The  Government  awokie  fi'om 
its  dream  of  security ; — volunteers  were  called  for — and 
the  land  shook  to  the  tread  of  armed  hosts.  In  the 
mean  time,  our  troops  were  driven  back  from  Baltimore, 
the  capital  became  isolated,  and  a  cloud,  black  as  night, 
hung  over  the  eountry.  At  last  the  arsenal  of  Harper's 
Ferry  was  seized,  and  now  the  Navy  Yard  at  Washing- 
ton might  be  next  attacked. 

One  afternoon  Dahlgren  was  sitting  in  his  office, 
occupied  in  making  dispositions  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, when  a  confidential  messenger  from  the  Navy  De- 
partment entered  with  a  message  that  it  distrusted  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  yard,  and  wished  him  to  take  im- 
mediate command.  He  sent  back  word  that  the  Depart- 
ment might  fully  rely  on  him,  and  at  once  sallied  out 
to  take  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary.  "While 
thus  employed,  a  messenger  approached  and  said  that 
the  commandant  wished  to  see  him.  On  going  to  his 
office,  this  officer  said  he  was  about  to  resign,  and 
wished  to  turn  over  the  command  to  him.  Very  few 
words  passed,  and  Dahlgren  resumed  his  preparations  for 
defence,  for  the  yard  was  so  exposed  on  almost  every  side 
to  attack,  that  four  or  five  hundred  resolute  men  might 
have  easily  seized  it.  There  were  only  about  ninety 
seamen  and  marines  altogether,  to  defend  it,  with  such 
little  aid  as  might  be  obtained  from  two  war  steamers 
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in  tlie  river,  whose  crews  did  not  probably  exceed  one 
liiindred  and  fifty  men.  With  the  fall  of  the  Navy 
Yard,  an  easy  road  was  open  to  the  city,  and  yet  it 
furnished  no  support  to  the  former.  The  capital  was 
never  in  so  much  danger  afterwards,  as  at  this  critical 
period,  when  Dahlgren  toot  command.  He,  however, 
determined  with  his  handful  of  seamen  to  defend  it  to 
the  last,  and  if  it  fell,  to  fall  himself  amid  its  ruins.  He 
placed  howitzers  at  commanding  points,  whUe  be  brought 
up  the  mail  steamers  to  assist  him  in  keeping  open  the  Po- 
tomac, now  the  only  channel  of  communication  between 
the  capital  and  the  INorth,  He  hm-ried  forward  matters 
with  such  energy,  that  by  midnight  of  the  day  he  toot 
command,  he  had  manned  and  equipped  one  of  these 
steamers,  and  placing  her  in  charge  of  an  old  boatswain, 
whose  loclis  had  grown  white  in  the  service  of  his  coim- 
try,  sent  her  down  the  Potomac  to  capture  suspici- 
ous looking  crafts,  and  to  furnish  pilots  to  any  vessels 
loaded  with  Northern  troops  who  might  be  coming  up  to 
the  relief  of  the  capital. 

The  rest  of  the  week  was  one  of  constant  toil  and 
excitement  to  Dahlgren,  for  everything  was  quivering 
in  the  balance;  but  at  last  the  troops  arrived,  and 
shortly  after  the  road  was  open  through  Baltimore. 

During  this  brief  period,  Dahlgren  was  constantly 
on  the  move,  eating  and  sleeping  anywhere,  except  in 
bis  quarters,  and  though  his  work  was  unheralded  by 
the  smoke  of  battle  and  unaccompanied  by  the  shouts 
of  \detory,  it  was  nevertheless  the  most  important  one 
he  ever  performed. 

In  the  movement  on  Alexandria  on  the  S4th  of  May^ 
he  cooperated  with  some  steamers,  and  personally  super- 
intended the  operations.    When  at  daybreak  the  Zouaves 
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jumped  ashore,  and  the  possession  of  the  place  was  as- 
sured, Dalilgi'eii  lay  down  on  a  sofa  in  his  steamer  to 
snatch  a  few  moments'  repose,  but  had  hardly  closed  his 
eyes  when  the  quartermaster  awoke  him  with  the  start- 
ling news  that  Ellsworth  was  tilled.  Springing  ashore, 
he  met  a  detail  of  Zouaves  tieai'ing  the  body  to  the 
wharf.  Directing  them  to  his  own  steamer,  he  returned 
to  the  Navy  Yard. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  drove  down  to  the 
Yard,  and  after  speaking  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling  for 
Ellsworth,  and  showing  how  shocked  he  was  at  his 
sudden  and  violent  death,  he  asked  Dahlgren  if  it  would 
be  proper  to  have  the  funeral  services  at  the  White 
House.  The  latter  replied  it  would  be  proper  to  consult 
his  own  feelings  entirely.  He  did  so,  and  had  the 
services  in  the  Presidential  mansion. 

In  the  occupation  of  Alesandria,  a  troop  of  Vh'ginia 
cavalry  were  taken  prisoners,  and  lodged  in  the  Navy 
Yard.  These  Dahlgren  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness, 
until  their  release  at  his  own  earnest  request  in  June. 

On  that  memorable  Sunday  of  the  battle  of  Bull 
Eun,  the  Navy  Yard  being  almost  deserted — as  the 
Seventy-first  Regiment  quartered  there  had  gone  to 
the  front— the  President  drove  down  towai'ds  evening 
for  a  ride,  and  in  a  conversation  with  Dahlgren,  said  the 
battle  had  begun  ;  that  he  had  telegrams  from  the  field, 
and  all  was  going  on  well.  But  before  he  had  been  gone 
half  an  hour,  Dahlgren  also  had  a  telegram  from  Gen, 
eral  Mansfield,  asking  him  to  send  a  vessel  with  despatch 
to  Alexandria,  to  cover  the  approaches.  The  former 
knew  at  once  that  all  was  not  going  on  well ;  for  this 
despatch  showed  plainly  that  the  array  was  falling  back. 
Hurrying  down  the  Perry,  the  only  vessel  on  hand,  he 
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had  not  long  to  wait  "before  the  full  extent  of  the 
calamity  became  known. 

"  Black  Monday,"  with  Washington  crowded  with 
refugees,  followed.  Dahlgren  was  now  called  on  to 
help  man  the  lines  in  front,  and  he  sent  down  three 
8-inch  ship-cannon  and  five  howitzers,  under  a  body 
of  trained  seamen  and  some  marines,  which  formed  a 
naval  battery  that  proved  to  be  of  great  service.  His 
son  Ulric,  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  here  began 
that  biilliant  career  which  had  so  tragic  an  end,  being 
volnnteer  aid  to  Captain  Foxhall  Paj'ker,  who  com- 
manded the  battery. 

In  August,  Congress,  by  a  special  act,  enabled  him, 
though  only  a  commander,  to  hold  command  of  the  Navy 
Yard.  During  the  year  and  some  months  that  he  held 
this  appointment,  he  was  not  called  upon  to  take  any 
very  active  part  in  naval  operations,  except  as  connected 
with  the  quiet  duties  of  the  yard.  His  position,  how- 
ever, threw  him  into  constant  contact  with  the  principal 
actors  in  the  great  drama  going  on,  and  his  reminiscences 
of  events  and  conversations  would  make  an  interesting 
book  in  itself 

The  transforming  of  merchant  vessels  into  war  ships 
to  help  keep  open  the  Potomac,  occupied  much  of  his 
attention,  and  made  a  busy  scene  of  the  Navy  Yard. 

Poote,  out  west,  was  hard  at  work,  but  in  great  want 
of  seamen,  and  Dahlgren  sent  to  him  during  the  winter 
the  naval  force  which  had  been  on  the  lines  and  in  Fort 
Ellsworth.  The  former  had  previously  written  to  his 
old  friend :  "  I  expect  of  course  to  be  shot  by  a  Ken- 
tucky rifleman ;  but  I  mean  to  die  game,  as  there  must 
be  a  providence  in  all  these  things." 

The  autumn  and  winter  passed  with  its  usual  excite- 
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ments,  and  with  the  return  of  spring  came  the  great  raid 
of  the  Merrimac  into  the  waters  aronnd  Fortress  Monroe. 
On  the  Sunday  that  the  tidings  were  received  of  the 
terrible  destruction  she  was  mating  with  our  vessels  of 
war,  Dahlgren  was  sittitig  in  the  ordnance  office,  attend- 
ing to  public  business  that  could  not  be  postponed, 
when  the  President  was  announced.  He  stepped  out 
to  the  carriage,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "  Get  your  hat 
and  ride  up  with  me."  As  he  took  his  seat  by  the 
President's  side  the  latter  said,  "  I  have  frightful  news  to 
tell  you,"  and  then  in  a  calm  though  earnest  manner 
related  to  him  what  the  Merrimac  had  done  and  threat- 
ened to  do.  In  half  an  hour  they  were  at  the  White 
House,  where  assembled  in  cabinet  meeting  were  several 
of  the  secretaries  and  General  MeOlellan.  After  some 
desultory  conversation,  the  telegrams  that  had  been 
received  were  carefully  read  over  and  discussed.  jThe 
President  then  turned  to  McClellan,  Meigs  and  Dahl- 
gren, and  said :  "  'Now  you  are  a  committee  to  advise 
measures ;  just  step  into  the  next  room  and  talh  it  over." 
But  the  conclusions  they  came  to  were  of  no  conse- 
quence, as  the  aiTival  of  the  Monitor  settled  the  matter. 

When  in  the  following  May  the  President  rode 
through  Frederictsburg  and  reviewed  McDowell's  army, 
Dahlgren  accompanied  him,  and  remarked  as  it  filed 
away  that  it  would  soon  be  at  Hanover  Junction,  to 
give  McClellan  a  helping  hand.  So  thought  the  Presi- 
dent. But  nest  morning  just  at  daylight,  as  they 
reached  the  Navy  Yard,  on  their  return,  and  the 
President  crossed  the  plank  from  the  boat,  a  telegram 
was  handed  him.  Glancing  at  it,  he  said  "  Good-morn- 
ing" to  Dahlgren,  and  stepping  into  the  carriage,  drove 
off  with  the  Secretary  of    War.      That  telegram    an- 
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noimeed  tlie  onslaugit  of  Jactson  at  Haiper's  Ferry. 
Soon  after,  Dahlgren  received  a  telegram  from  Washing- 
ton, asking  Mm  if  he  could  send  some  liowitzeTs  to 
Hai'per's  Ferry  to  help  defend  it.  He  replied,  "  Yes,  and 
heavy  cannon,  too,"  and  that  evening,  both,  with  a 
choice  body  of  seamen,  were  being  whirled  fast  as  steam 
could  carry  them  on  the  railroad  to  the  threatened  point. 
The  only  officer  he  conld  spare  was  a  young  Master, 
who,  with  his  son  Ulric,  soon  had  them  planted,  and  the 
9-inch  sheila  sending  consternation  among  the  rebel 
troops,  to  whom  such  enonnous  missiles  of  death  were 
the  more  ternflc  as  they  were  new.  On  Thursday,  late 
at  night,  Ulric  came  to  the  War  Department  with  the 
news  of  the  repulse  of  Jackson,  and  returned  a  captain. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1862,  Dahlgren  was  commis- 
sioned Chief  of  Bureau  of  Ordnance.  A  year  before  it 
had  been  offered  him,  but  he  declined  it,  preferring  the 
Navy  Yard,  if  he  could  not  be  given  more  active  service. 
It  seems  hard  at  first  glance,  that  an  officer  who  had  done 
so  much  to  make  the  navy  efficient,  and  shown  such  great 
capacity,  should  be  kept  on  shore,  while  others  scarcely 
known  before  were  winning  a  world-wide  reputation. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  in  the  first  place,  that  some- 
body of  ability  must  hold  this  post,  and  to  whom  did  it 
more  properly  belong  than  to  him  ?  In  the  second  place, 
there  would  be  manifest  injustice  in  taldng  a  gallant  officer 
from  the  field  where  he  was  winning  renown,  and  shut- 
ting him  up  in  a  bureau,  in  which  he  would  be  wholly 
lost  sight  of.  Such  an  officer  would  say,  and  rightly 
too,  that  Dahlgren,  having  secured  a  reputation  second  to 
no  naval  ofiicer  in  the  world  in  the  ordnance  department, 
should  be  satisfied  with  it,  and  leave  to  others,  less  fortu- 
nate, the  field  where  rank  and  renown  were  to  be  won  by 
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gallant  deeds,  Thougli  the  country  has  a  right  to  the 
services  of  her  b^t  men  in  the  way  she  chooses,  yet  to 
have  good  officers,  justice  must  be  done  to  all 

Dahlgren's  new  position  necessarily  brought  him  into 
connection  with  all  the  navy  yards,  founderies  of  ca'nnon, 
&c,  of  the  country,  and  his  field  became  as  wide  as  the 
theatre  of  military  operations. 

Meanwhile,  in  August,  he  was  made  Captain.  Soon 
after,  the  news  of  Pope's  battles  in  front  of  Washington 
began  to  throw  the  city  into  the  wildest  alarm.  On  the 
19th  of  August,  the  President  sent  for  Dahlgren  on 
official  business,  and  after  it  was  finished,  began  to  talk 
over  the  situation  of  affairs,  closing  with  the  remark  "  Now 
I  am  to  have  a  sweat  of  it  for  five  or  six  days."  Dahl- 
gren, in  the  mean  time,  felt  very  anxious  about  his  son 
Ulric,  who  was  fighting  on  the  lines  in  fi'ont,  and  of  whom 
he  could  hear  but  little.  But  one  day  the  latter  burst 
unexpectedly  into  his  office  beaming  with  health  and 
spirits.  Soon  after,  passing  out  of  the  depai'tment,  they 
suddenly  came  upon  President  Lincoln,  who  took  Ulric 
warmly  by  the  hand,  while  a  pleasant  smile  lighted  his 
countenance — now  worn  and  anxious — and  drawing  him 
inside  the  door,  said,  "  Come  now,  tell  me  what  you  h^ve 
seen."  The  young  soldier  rapidly  and  clearly  narrated  the 
events  of  the  past  few  days,  while  the  President,  leaning 
forward,  lost  not  a  word.  When  he  was  through,  the 
latter  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  asked  him  to  come  and 
see  him  again.  Not  long  after,  this  gallant  youth  gal- 
loped into  Fredericksburg  ■with  fifty  or  sixty  cavalrymen, 
and  returned  with  half  his  number,  prisoners. 

Among  the  incorporators  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science,  authorized  by  Congress  this  session,  Dahlgren 
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was  named,  as  one,  but  he  declined  the  honor,  because  his 
public  duties  required  all  his  time. 

In  the  spring  lie  visited  the  naval  ports  in  the  West, 
to  sec  to  the  arming  of  the  ironclads,  and  while  at  Cairo, 
heard  of  the  failure  of  Dupont  before  Charleston. 

When  the  Government  finally  relieved  Dupont  from 
the  command  of  the  SouthAtiantic  Squadron,  and  put 
Foote  in  his  place,  the  latter  came  to  his  old  friend  Dabl- 
gren  and  urged  him  to  go  with  him.  Though  Dahlgren 
wanted  sea  service,  he  preferred  an  independent  command, 
but  he  finally  consented  to  command  the  iron-clads  of  the 
fleet.  The  sudden  illness  and  death  of  Foote  broke  up 
this  plan,  and  Dahlgren  was  ordered  to  take  his  place. 

This  was  the  22d  of  Jan.,  1863,  and  two  days  after 
he  started  for  New  York  to  set  sail  for  Charleston.  The 
next  week,  having  purchased  a  small  screw  steamer  from 
a  packet  line,  he  hurried  away  with  but  one  staff  officer, 
and  not  a  single  domestic,  or  scarcely  the  equipment  and 
outfit  of  a  midshipman, 

Beaching  Port  Koyal  and  assuming  command  of  the 
fleet,  he  was  told  by  General  Gillmore  that  he  wanted  him 
to  cooperate  immediately  in  a  movement  designed  to  effect 
a  lodgment  on  Morris  Island,  Dahlgren  had  not  yet 
seen  the  vessels  that  would  be  required  in  the  attack — 
three  monitors,  he  knew,  were  in  the  hands  of  mechanics 
undergoing  repairs — he  had  not  yet  formed  a  staff,  he 
knew  notlxing  of  the  locality  by  actual  inspection,  and  was 
without  instructions,  yet  he  was  determined  that  no  delay 
should  be  charged  on  him,  and  he  told  Gillmore  to  name 
the  day.  The  latter  said  Wednesday,  and  Dahlgren  at 
once  put  forth  every  energy  to  be  ready  for  battle.  The 
next  day  Gillmore  asked  to  have  the  attack  deferred  for 
one  day.     Wednesday  night  Dahlgren  was  off'  Charles- 
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ton  Bai',  and  the  following  morning  received  word  from 
Gillmore  that  lie  had  postponed  the  attack  for  another 
day,  as  he  was  not  ready.  At  length,  on  Friday  morning, 
the  movement  began ;  our  troops  were  landed,  and  the 
enemy  breaking  fled  up  to  Fort  Wagner.  Dahlgren,  see- 
ing this,  steamed  after,  rolling  his  ponderous  shells  along 
the  beach  behind  the  fugitives,  and  in  a  short  time  laid 
his  own  monitor  abreast  of  Fort  Wagner,  followed  by  the 
others  in  line  of  battle,  and  opened  a  terrific  fire,  which 
he  kept  up  till  noon.  Had  GUlmorc  followed  up  his  first 
success,  he  doubtless  could  have  entered  the  fort  in 
triumph.  All  the  southern  defences  had  fallen,  and  a 
vigorous  assault  on  the  astonished  enemy  gave  every 
promise  of  success.  At  all  events,  it  should  have  been 
made  then  or  not  at  all. 

Dahlgren  renewed  the  attack  after  giving  his  men  a 
little  refreshment,  and  kept  it  up  till  sis  o'clock,"  when 
he  withdrew,  for  he  saw  that  Gillmore  intended  to  make 
no  further  effort  that  day.  The  severity  of  the  rebel  fire 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  Dahlgren's  vessel  was 
struck  sixty-seven  times.  Although  disappointed  in  Gill- 
more's  neglect  to  seize  the  auspicious  moment  and  dash 
over  the  rebel  works,  he  was  delighted  with  the  powers  of 
endurance  sho'wn  by  the  monitors.  Gillmore,  in  his  of- 
ficial report,  said  that  the  work  of  occupying  the  island 
could  have  been  done  without  the  navy — ^then  why  blame 
Dupont  as  he  did  for  not-  cooperating  with  him "?  Either 
this  was  not  true,  or  he  was  guHty  of  unnecessary  delay 
in  putting  ofir  the  attack  till  the  arrival  of  Dahlgren,  and 
then  making  him  wait  day  after  day.  But  he  knew  that 
but  for  the  presence  of  the  monitors,  the  rebel  iron-elads 
would  have  come  down  from  Charleston  and  scattered  his 
forces  to  the  winds.     However,  the  next  morning  GUl- 
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more  ttouglit  lie  would  try  and  see  what  lie  could  do  in- 
dependent of  tlie  navy,  and  ordered  an  assault  witliout 
even  notifying  Dahlgren,  and  was  sadly  defeated. 

At  length,  on  the  18th  of  July,  came  that  last  fetal 
assault.  Gillmore  had  signalled  in  the  morning  that  he 
would  he  ready  at  noon,  and  at  half  past  eleven  Dahl- 
gren  got  under  way  in  the  Montauk,  "followed  by  the 
Patapsco,  Katskill,  Weehawken,  and  the  Ironsides.  At 
half  past  twelve  he  opened  with  the  first  gun,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  action  became  general,  and  it  flamed  and 
thundered  from  land  and  water  all  that  hot  summer 
afternoon,  while  the  army  inland  stood  and  listened  to 
the  uproar.  At  first  the  tide  was  low,  so  that  Dahlgren 
could  not  get  nearer  than  twelve  hundred  yards  ;  but  at 
four  o'clock  it  had  flowed  so  as  to  give  deeper  water,  and, 
ordering  his  anchor  up,  he  steamed  to  within  three  hun- 
dred yards,  closing  steadily  and  sternly  with  the  fort. 
So  rapid  and  weU.  directed  was  the  fire,  that  the  rebel 
guns  were  sUenced,  and  Dahlgren,  mounting  to  the  top 
of  the  turret  to  survey  the  hostile  batteries,  could  not  see 
a  head  exposed.  Night  came  on,  and  through  the  dark- 
ness our  brave  columns  surged  up  to  the  blazing  works, 
only  to  melt  away  and  disappear  in  the  gloom. 

The  next  morning  Dahlgren  sent  ashore  a  flag  of 
truce  with  a  surgeon,  to  ask  for  our  wounded,  and  if  the 
request  was  refused  to  offer  medical  aid.  Both  proposals 
were  rejected.  Two  days  after,  he  heard  that  his  son 
Ulric  had  been  dangerously  wounded  at  Gettysburg. 

Gillmore  now  began  his  regular  but  slow  approaches 
towards  Wagner,  which  gave  the  enemy  time  to  strength- 
en Sumter. 

Gillmore,  at  times,  seemed  quite  independent  of  the 
navy,  yet  on  the  11th  of  August  he  signalled  Dahlgren 
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that  Wagner  had  opened  on  him  with  grape  and  canister, 
and  evidently  intended  an  assault ;  and  asked  him  to  be 
ready  with  Ms  gunboats.  In  a  half  hour  came  another 
telegram,  "  Open  aa  soon  as  possible,  the  enemy's  fire  is 
heavy,"  Dahlgren  did  so,  sweeping  with  his  terrible  fire 
the  whole  ground  between  our  lines  and  the  fort. 

At  half  past  three  in  the  morning  he  went  up  the 
harbor  in  his  barge,  to  examine  matters  personally;  as  it 
was  his  custom  to  do,  and  on  returning  came  very  near 
being  sunk  by  the  heavy  guns  of  Wagner. 

Dahlgren,  generous  and  noble,  like  most  of  our  naval 
officers,  who  are  ever  wiUing  to  give  the  cooperating  land 
forces  all  the  honor  they  deserve,  endeavored  to  remove 
the  ill  feeling  which  had  been  produced  at  Washington 
against  GHlmoi^e,  for  his  iU-jadged,  badly  managed  assault 
on  Wagner ;  and  requested  his  flag  lieutenant  Preston, 
who  was  obliged  to  retiUTi  North  for  his  health,  to  see  the 
President,  and  by  explanations  remove  the  bad  impres- 
sions which  he  had  received.  He  did  so,  and  the  result 
was,  Mr,  Lincoln  ordered  five  thousand  men  to  reinforce 
Gilhnore,  although  Halleck  was  opposed  to  it. 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  noble  conduct,  Gillmore 
soon  began  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  the  delays  in 
taking  Charleston  on  Dahlgren  and  the  navy. 

In  the  bombardment  of  the  18th  of  August,  the  latter, 
after  silencing  Fort  Wagner,  shifted  his  flag  from  the 
Weehawken  to  the  Passaic,  and  with  the  Patapsco 
steamed  up  to  Sumter  and  opened  fire.  Although  the 
latter,  with  Gregg  and  Moultrie,  concentrated  a  terrible 
fire  on  these  two  vessels,  he  had  by  noon  silenced  it.  As 
he  withdrew,  he  learned  with  grief  that  Captain  Rodgers, 
his  fleet  captain,  had  been  killed. 

The  shore  batteries  having  at  length  made  sad  breaches 
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in  Sumter,  Dahlgren,  on  the  22d  and  23d,  again  moved 
against  it,  but  it  was  found  to  be  impregnable  as  ever, 
in  fact  the  lower  casemates,  mounted  with  heavy  guns, 
were  in  excellent  condition. 

On  the  night  of  the  26th  Dahlgren  determined  to  feel 
the  defences  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  but  a  heavy  squall  of  wind  and  rain,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  heavy  fog  and  blinding  storm,  kept  him 
groping  helplessly  about  all  night,  and  nothing  was  ac- 
complished. 

An  after  effort  was  equally  unsuccessful,  but  in  the 
engagement  that  followed,  he  had  another  fleet  captain 
shot 

The  siege  of  Wagner  and  bombardment  of  Sumter 
went  on,  and  GiUmore,  impatient  of  success  and  annoyed 
that,  he  could  make  no  more  headway,  began  to  insist 
that  no  guns  were  mounted  on  Sumter,  and  therefore  the 
fleet  could  go  past  it.  This  was  mere  conjecture  on  his 
part,  for  he  had  never  been  anything  like  as  near  to  it  as 
Dahlgren.  He  also  insinuated  that  a  programme  had 
been  agreed  on  between  him  and  the  naval  commander, 
and  that  he  had  performed  his  part,  and  now  it  remained 
for  the  latter  to  do  his,  when  in  fact  there  had  been  no 
such  programme  at  all.  Dahlgren's  orders  were  explicit 
— to  cooperate  with  aixd  assist  GUImore,  which  he  did. 

The  whole  question  ^,  however,  too  absurd  to  be 
treated  seriously.  For  six  weeks  the  fleet  and  army  had 
tried  in  vain  to  take  Wagner  alone,  and  yet  the  former 
unaided,  according  to  GiUmore,  was  quite  able  to  go 
inside,  carry  all  the  batteries  that  lined  the  shore  clear 
up  to  the  city — each  more  powerful  than  Wagner  and 
commanding  each  other — or  else  pass  them.  But  if  he 
could  have  done  the  latter,  the  iroiaclads  would  have  been 
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cut  off  from  coal  and  aimnmiitioB,  and  all  succor  from 
tlie  ti'oopa.  It  was  a  new  military  maxim  he  was  intro- 
ducing, "divide  and  conquer." 

At  lengtli  on  tlie  6tli  of  September,  the  rebels  evac- 
uated Fort  Wagner,  and  Moms  Island  fell  into  our  pos- 
session. All  hoped  that  Sumter  would  now  be  abandon- 
ed, but  the  bombardment  of  it  by  Gillmore's  heavy  guns, 
two  and  two  and  a  half  mUes  distant,  instead  of  making 
clean  breaches  through  the  walls,  as  it  would  have  done  at 
short  ranges,  and  with  a  concentrated  fire,  had  only  pound- 
ed it  into  sand,  that  falling  to  the  base  simply  converted  a 
stone  fort  into  a  sand  work  like  Wagner.  When  Dahl- 
gren  ascertained  this  feet,  he  determined  to  try  and 
carry  it  by  storm.  By  accident  he  learned  that  GiUmore 
intended  to  assault  it  also,  on  the  same  night.  It  was  then 
determined  that  the  attack  should  be  a  combined  one. 

On  the  night  agreed  upon,  Dahlgren  advanced  his 
column  in  boats',  and  waited  to  hear  from  Gillmore,  to 
whom  he  had  sent  his  fleet  captain,  Preston,  to  see  that 
everythuig  was  well  understood.  The  latter  returning 
and  reporting  all  was  right,  Dahlgren  gave  the  order  to 
advance.  Preston  asked  to  lead  his  division,  to  which  the 
former  reluctantly  consented,  as  it  left  him  without  a  staff 
officer,  except  one  who  was  very  young.  Before  starting, 
however,  he  said,  "Are  you  sure  thai  all  is  rights  and  no 
mistake  ivith  the  Gmeral?'"  He  replied,  "  Yes."  Then  said 
Dahlgren,  "Go."  He  neversaw  him  again.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  steamed  up  nearer,  and  then  got  iiito  his  boat  and 
pulled  for  the  fort.  It  was  half  an  hour  or  more  after 
midnight,  and,  just  as  the  oarsmen  were  dipping  their 
blades,  a  heavy  volley  of  musketry  broke  from  Sumter ; 
then  a  rocket  shot  into  the  air,  followed  by  a  red  light 
that  blazed  up  in  the  darlaiess.     The  next  moment  the 
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batteries  on  Sullivan  and  James  Islands  opened,  Dalil- 
gren  kept  on,  but  all  was  still  in  Sumter;  tlie  conflict  was 
over.  The  rowers  paused,  while  the  shells  from  the 
neighboring  batteries  and  rebel  ironclads  blazed  and 
screamed,  and  burst  ovei'  and  around  his  boat,  lighting 
up  the  waters  of  the  harbor  like  day. 

The  s^eault  had  failed,  and  Dahlgren  now  attempted 
to  regain  his  steamer,  but  it  had  moved  oft^  and  he 
spent  the  whole  night  in  searching  for  it. 

Gillmore's  column  never  came  up  at  all,  owing,  as 
he  said  afterwards,  to  the  state  of  the  tide,  it  being  too 
low  for  his  boats.  A  sad  comment  this  on  his  own 
sagacity.  Had  he  never  thought  of  the  tide,  when  a 
few  hours  before  he  told  the  gallant  Preston,  that  his 
column  would  be  up  in  time  ? 

DaWgi'en  had  before  become  sadly  weakened  in  Me 
naval  force,  by  damage  to  his  vessels,  &c.,  so  that  he 
had  but  four  monitors  left,  with  the  Ironeides,  fit  for 
duty,  and  now,  by  those  lost  in  the  assault,  he  was 
weakened  in  men.  Of  this  small  fleet,  one,  the  Montaulc, 
was  sadly  in  need  of  repairs,  and  another  had  her  smoke- 
pipe  nearly  carried  away. 

The  failure  of  this  assault  awakened  a  great  deal  of 
senseless  clamor  against  Dahlgren,  brought  about  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  statements  of  newspaper  corre- 
spondents, who  hovered  around  Gillmore's  ieadquar- 
ters  to  manufacture  public  opinion.  The  former  was 
blamed  for  attempting  the  only  thing  that  remained  to 
be  done ;  for,  to  endeavor  with  his  few  vessels  to  force  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor,  would  have  been  simply  suicide. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  a  torpedo  exploded  under 
the  Ironsides,  whieli  came  verj^  near  being  a  very  serious 
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The  public  being  greatly  dissatisiied  tliat  Charleston 
was  not  taten,  and  the  Navy  Department  coming  in  for 
ita  sbare  of  abuse— the  more  severe,  because  of  its  treat- 
ment of  Dupont — it  ordered  a  council  of  war  to  be 
called  in  tlie  fleet,  to  decide  upon  tbe  propriety  of  an 
attempt  to  force  au  entrance  into  tbe  hai'bor.  In  tMs 
DaMgren  took  no  part,  except  to  submit  all  the  papers, 
&C.,  necessary  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion.  Its  decision 
"Was  "  that  there  would  be  extreme  risk  without  ade- 
quate results,  by  entering  the  harbor  of  Charleston 
with  seven  monitors,  the  object  being  to  penetrate 
to  Charleston." 

After  this  decision  by  the  gallant  commanders  of 
those  vessels,  who  had  been  so  long  on  the  spot,  it  is 
a  waste  of  words  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  Gillmore's 
assertion,  that  they  could  and  ought  to  do  it.  An  ad- 
miral who  should  take  the  opinion  of  a  military  officer, 
whose  operations  are  all  on  land,  against  the  decision  of 
a  board  of  naval  commanders,  would  deserve  to  be  dis- 
missed the  service.  If  any  other  proof  were  wanted  of 
the  wisdom  of  Dahlgren'a  course,  we  might  cite  a  letter 
of  General  Shennan  to  him,  when  operating  from  Savan- 
nah, in  which  he  declares,  "  it  would  be  unwise  to  sub- 
ject his  ships  to  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  enemy,  and 
his  sunken  torpedoes."  The  truth  is,  the  passage  of  the 
forts  below  New  Orleans  and  off  Mobile,  had  greatly 
misled  the  public,  in  its  judgment  of  the  whole  matter. 
In  both  the  other  cases,  when  the  point  of  danger  was 
passed,  there  was  a  clear  river  or  open  water  beyond, 
where  the  vessels  were  safe  from  attack ;  but  in  Charles- 
ton harbor,  they  could  only  silence  batteries — not  get 
away  from  them — a  useless  business,  unless  there  was 
a  land   force   to   occupy  them.      Sherman,  who   knew 
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Charleston  harbor  well,  corroborates  this  view.  He 
says,  that  if  Dahlgren  "had  gone  into  the  inner  harbor, 
and  up  Cooper  River,  the  enemy  could  easily  have  held 
all  his  worts  on  James  and  Sullivan's  Islands  without 
trouble,  tfec."  We  think  that  General  Sherman  and  the 
decision  of  the  council  of  war,  versus  the  opinion  of 
General  Gillmore,  will  be  all  that  any  man  of  common 
sense  will  need  to  come  to  a  just  decision  on  Dahlgren's 
course.  The  assertion  of  Gillmore  was  an  after-thought 
to  shield  hin^elf  from  the  blame  that  always  attaches 
to  a  commander  who  fails  to  meet  the  public  expecta- 
tion. 

In  November,  while  in  obedience  to  Gillmore'a  request 
to  keep  the  rebels  from  an  attack  by  boats  on  the  face  of 
Cummings  Point,  the  Lehigh  got  aground  in  the  dark- 
ness, when  all  the  batteries  on  Sullivan's  Island  opened 
on  her.  Dahlgren  at  once  signalled  the  other  ironclads 
to  engage  the  batteries,  while  he  went  up  in  the  Passaic 
to  investigate  matters.  Finding  the  Nahant  nearer  the 
grounded  vessel  than  he  could  get  in  his  own,  he  took  his 
barge  and  rowed  to  her.  Dr.  Longshaw  and  two  seamen 
then  took  a  line  in  an  open  boat,  and  passed  through  the 
fire  to  the  Lehigh.  Three  hawsers,  which  were  carried 
aboard  her,  were  cut  in  succession;  one  by  shot  and  the 
other  two  by  the  sharp  edges  of  the  deck.  The  shells 
fell  in  a  perfect  showei"  around  the  two  vessels,  but  a 
hawser  was  at  length  secured,  and  the  Nahant  steamed 
ahead,  bat  the  Lehigh  would  not  stir.  Dahlgren  then 
ordered  the  Montauk  to  make  fast  to  the  Nahant,  and 
both  pull  together.  They  started,  and  he  watched  the 
straggle  with  iatenae  interest,  for  if  this  effort  did  not 
succeed,  the  poor  monitor  would  have  to  lie  there  for 
twelve  hours,  the  target  of  the  enemy,  before  another 
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could  be  made.  But  the  hawser  held  fast,  and  under  the 
tremendous  strain  the  Tjehigh  moved  off  amid  the  cheers 
of  the  crews,  and  once  more  floated  in  deep  water. 

The  latter  part  of  this  month  Dahlgren  was  cheered 
as  well  as  saddened,  by  a  visit  from  his  gallant  son  Ulric, 
who  had  recovered  from  his  long  illness,  resulting  from 
his  wound  at  Gettysburg,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  leg. 
In  the  mean  time  he  kept  ponndmg  away  at  Sumter, 
though  effecting  nothing.  On  the  6th  of  December,  a 
gale  arose,  and  he  saw  with  grief  the  Weehawken  go 
down,  almost  alongside,  with  between  twenty  and  thirty 
of  her  crew.  "Winter  was  now  on  them  with  its  gales, 
and  the  monitors  were  almost  constantly  under  water, 
the  sea  breaking  clean  over  their  decks,  leaving  only  the 
t-ops  of  the  turrets  dry.  The  men,  when  wishing  a  little 
fresh  air,  clustered  around  the  stacks  to  keep  warm, 
making  the  duty  of  keeping  watch  and  ward  here  a  most 
cheerless  and  trying  one.  At  night  this  was  'still  worse, 
for  torpedo  boats  had  to  be  guarded  against,  and  blockade 
runners  prevented  from  entering.  Drenched,  and  chilled, 
and  wearied,  they  thus  passed  the  long  weeks,  whUe  men 
before  their  cheerful  fires  at  home  criticized  the  naval 
commander,  and  wondered  that  more  was  not  done. 

In  February,  another  vessel,  the  Housatonic,  ■was  sunk 
by  a  torpedo. 

Dahlgren  had  other  duties  besides  those  in  Charleston 
harbor.  Three  hundred  miles  of  coast,  including  seven- 
teen ports,  were  under  his  charge,  and  had  to  be  kept 
blockaded  by  a  fleet  seldom  numbering  less  than  seventy 
vessels.  The  varied  and  multiplied  duties  required  of 
him,  to  direct  and  manage  all  this,  were  of  the  most  ex- 
hausting kind.  During  this  trying  period  he  lost  four 
chiefs  of  staffs,  thus  necessarily  increasing  his  burdens. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  February,  he  visited  Washington 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  reached 
the  capital  the  2d  of  March,  the  very  night  that  his 
son  Ulric  was  killed  below  Richmond.  When  the  sad 
news  was  received,  President  Lincoln  sent  for  him, 
and  expressed  the  deepest  sympathy  with  his  great  loss. 
Dahlgren  saying  that  he  wished  to  go  to  Fort  Monroe 
to  learn  more  of  his  boy  and  recover  his  body,  "GJo," 
replied  the  President,  "  ask  no  one,  I  will  stand  by  you." 
He  went,  but  failed  in  his  mission,  and  in  the  middle  of 
April  prepared  to  return  to  the  squadron.  Before  leav- 
mg,  he  complained  to  the  President  of  the  abuse  heaped 
upon  him,  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  "  Well,  you 
never  heard  me  complain,  did  you?"  Tlie  latter  spoke 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  of  the  fate  of  XJlria  As  he 
pressed  his  hand  for  the  last  tune,  he  little  dreamed  that 
the  fatal  bullet  would  soon  bring  him  to  a  similar  end. 
Dahlgren  never  saw  him  again,  but  he  will  remember 
those  last  kind  words  forever. 

Arriving  at  Port  Royal  on  the  2d  of  May,  he  found 
Gillmore  had  left  with  the  tenth  corps  to  join  Butler.  A 
week  later  he  was  in  Charleston  harbor,  when  he  again 
convened  a  council  of  war  to  determine  what  course  to 
pursue,  in  which  it  was  decided  that  no  serious  attack  on 
Sumter  should  be  made.  Dalilgren  therefore  went  down 
the  coast  to  look  after  the  blockade.  During  the  sum- 
mer he  forwarded  to  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war  his  answer  to  their  queries  respecting  operations 
around  Charleston.  We  refer  the  reader  who  wishes  to 
see  a  complete  \nndication  of  Dahlgren,  to  this  document. 
Foster  having  succeeded  Gillmore,  the  latter  planned  an 
expedition  to  Stone  River,  in  which  Dahlgren  assisted 
with  his  monitors.     Although  it  failed  of  success,  the 
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latter  performed  his  part  thoroughly,  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  commander. 

In  August  he  had  the  gratification  of  receiving  the 
fifty  prisoners  that  had  been  kept  under  fire  in  Charles- 
ton, who  cheered  him  as  they  came  alongside.  In  the 
mean  time  he  received  a  photographic  copy  of  the  paper 
said  to  be  found  on  his  son  when  killed,  in  which  the 
burning  of  Richmond  was  ordered.  He  never  believed 
for  a  moment  the  foul  calumny  on  his  noble-spirited  boy ; 
but  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  paper  itself,  ivith- 
out  further  evidence,  proved  it  to  be  a  forgery,  for  the 
signature  was  written  DaVigren,  instead  of  Dahlgren — 
a  mistake  impossible  for  Ulric  to  have  made.  Dahlgren 
made  it  the  occasion  of  ■writing  a  reply  to  the  slander  of 
the  rebels,  which  he  published  in  the  Herald  of  Aug.  8th. 
But  while  the  summer  passed  thus  without  interest 
around  Charleston,  Dahlgren's  squadron  was  busy  along 
the  Southern  coast.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber, it  being  known  that  Sherman  had  cut  loose  fi-om  At- 
lanta, Foster  determined  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favor. 
To  assist  him  Dahlgren  organized  a  fleet  brigade.  Al- 
though it  numbered  but  five  hundred  men,  it  was  com- 
plete ;  for  Dahlgren  drilled  it  himself.  On  the  29th  of 
November  the  expedition  started,  Dahlgren  taking  a 
squadron  of  light  draft  steamers,  and  his  fleet  brigade. 
It  moved  up  Broad  River,  and  tlien  struck  inland  for 
the  Savannah  and  Charleston  Railroad. ,  The  enemy  were 
met  and  a  severe  conflict  followed,  in  which  Dahlgren's 
fleet  brigade,  with  their  destructive  howitzers,  did  good 
service,  and  won  the  highest  commendation. 

On  the  12th  of  December  a  messenger  reached  Dahl- 
gren from  Sherman,  who  was  near  Savannah,  Two  days 
after,  Sherman  himself  met  him  in  the  Warsaw  Sound,, 
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having  come  down  to  communicate  with  him  the  moment 
Fort  McAllister  fell.  They  returned  together  to  Os- 
sabaw  Sound,  and  talked  over  the  situation  thoroughly. 
Sherman  theii  went  back  to  the  lines ;  but  soon  after,  again 
came  down  to  see  Dahlgren,  when  they  arranged  for  a 
united  attack  on  the  works  around  Savannah. 

They  went  together  to  Port  Royal  to  complete  the  ar- 
rangements, and  the  next  day  returned  in  the  Harvest 
Moon ;  but  finding  a  gale  outside,  Dahlgren  put  into  Ty- 
bee,  and  tried  the  inside  passage.  Getting  aground,  he 
took  Sherman  in  his  barge  and  pulled  for  Ossabaw  Sound. 
Just  before  reaching  it,  a  little  tug  was  seen  puffing 
away  under  a  full  head  of  steam.  As  she  came  along- 
side the  captain  held  up  a.  slip  of  paper  on  which  was 
written :  "  Savannah  has  surrendered."  Two  days  later 
Dahlgren  had  the  pleasure  of  lunching  with  Sherman 
in  the  captured  city.  But,  soon  after,  hearing  that  the 
iron-clads  of  Charleston  were  coming  out  in  a  last  death- 
struggle  with  his  vessels,  he  hastened  back ;  but  found  it 
was  only  a  sensation  rumor. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  ho  went  to  Savan- 
nah, to  superintend  the  embarkation  of  the  right  wing  of 
the  army  under  Howard,  destined  for  Beaufort.  It  took 
place  on  the  narrow  winding  creek  of  St.  Augustine  ;  the 
banks  of  which,  crowded  with  20,000  or  30,000  men, 
presented  a  stirring  spectacle.  Dahlgren,  struck  with 
the  dead  silence  that  reigned  through  the  waiting  ranks, 
said  to  Sherman:  "They  seem  to  have  no  tongues." 
"Ah,"  replied  the  latter,  "with  a  grim  smile,  '■'■they  can 
make  noise  enough  when  they  cJioose." 

Dahlgren  now  bent  all  his  efforts  to  assist  Sherman  in 
carryuig  out  his  plans,  and,  before  the  army  was  ready  to 
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move,  he  went  to  Charleston,  to  commence  clearing  out 
the  obstructions  in  the  hsxbor. 

The  day  before  the  hazardous  work  was  to  begin, 
Dahlgren  had  been  constantly  on  the  move,  attending  to 
every  thing  ;  and,  wearied  with  his  labors,  about  bed-time 
dropped  to  sleep  on  the  sofsu  He  had  been  asleep  only 
a  short  time,  when  he  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  Patapsco,  who  stood  before  him,  and 
startled  him  with  the  brief  announcement  that  his  vessel 
had  just  gone  to  the  bottom,  sunk  by  a  torpedo.  In  one 
minute  from  the  time  it  exploded,  the  vessel  was  under 
the  waves.  One  man  below  was  saved ;  he  saw  much 
in  the  fleeting  moments  allowed  hiin  to  dart  along  the 
lower  deck.  He  happened  to  have  his  eyes  directed  to 
the  ward-room,  where  many  officers  were  gathered  around 
the  table — one  being  seated  upon  it-.  In  a  twinkling  the 
deck  was  blown  open,  and  the  table  and  all  around  it 
dashed  violently  upward  against  the  deck  above,  that 
formed  the  ceiling  of  the  apartment.  The  lights  went 
out,  and  he  heard  the  men  struggling  desperately,  but  in 
vain,  to  get  up  the  hatch.  He  made  for  it  himself,  and, 
finding  it  free,  dashed  up  it.  The  sea  was  pouring  over 
it,  and  some  one,  pressing  close  behind  him,  was  borne 
back  by  the  torrents  of  water  that  rushed  doivn,  and 
never  rose  again.  He  himself  struggled  on  deck,  reach- 
ing it  just  as  it  sunlc  beneath  the  surface  ;  and,  floating 
off,  was  picked  up  by  the  boats. 

Such  was  the  brief,  sad  story  told  to  Dahlgren,  who, 
aroused  from  his  sleep  by  the  startling  intelligence, 
jumped  into  his  barge  and  piilled  to  the  spot  It  was  mid- 
night ;  not  a  sound  broke  the  Sabbath  stillness  of  the  scene ; 
aU  was  silent  as  death.  The  story  was  told — the  brave 
crew  were  sleeping  their  last  sleep  beneath  the  waves. 
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Soon  after,  he  received  a  letter  from  Sheramn,  an- 
nouncing the  commencemeiit  of  his  grand  march,  and  the 
direction  he  was  taking.  Dahlgren  at  once  placed  suit^ 
able  forces  in  the  Edisto  and  Stono,  to  cooperate  with 
him,  and  was  everywhere  superintending  the  movements 
required  to  meet  the  exigencies  arising  in  various  quarters. 

The  Daiching  in  the  mean  time  grounded  in  the  Com- 
bahee,  right  under  the  guns  of  a  rebel  battery.  Chaplin, 
the  commander,  fought  her  bravely  to  the  last,  and,  when 
he  found  her  a  wreck,  set  her  on  fire,  and  escaped  with 
his  crew.  On  the  1st  of  February,  Dahlgren  jots  down: 
"  Nothhig  from  Sherman ;  he  is  marching  on,  I  know." 
At  the  same  time  he  received  a  letter  from  his  son 
Charles,  who  landed  mth  a  detachment  from  his  vessel 
to  assist  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Fisher.  The  latter  wrote: 
"I  fired  my  rifle  thirty-four  times  from  a  rest,  and  you 
know  I  never  miss."  This  brave  son  participated  in  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg, 

Dahlgren's  vessels  were  scattered  all  along  the  coast 
at  this  time,  requiring  him  to  move  almost  continually 
from  one  point  to  another — one  day  being  in  the  North 
Edisto,  another  in  the  Stono,  and  a  third  in  Bull's  Bay ; 
one  day  superintending  the  fire  of  those  vessels  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  and  another  seeing  to  the  landing  of 
troops. 

Gillmore  noiv  came  down  to  supersede  Foster,  and 
Dahlgren,  much  to  his  regret,  found  himself  once  more 
in  communication  with  an  officer  in  whose  integrity  and 
truthfulness  he  had  no  confidence.  However,  it  was  the 
public  interest  first,  and  private  griefs  afterwards ;  and 
he  immediately  consulted  with  him  on  the  movements  re- 
quired to  assist  Sherman,  and  a  demonstration  at  Bull's 
Bay  was  determined  on.    While  engaged  in  covering  the 
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landing  of  the  troops,  he  received  a  despatch  from  Sher- 
man, in  cypher,  dated  at  Midway,  on  the  railroad.  On 
the  17th,  he  sent  some  vessels  into  the  Stono  to  aid 
Schimmelfennig,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  the  naval 
battery  on  Morris  Island  to  open  fire,  and  all  night  the 
booming  of  his  heavy  gans  broke  over  the  water 

The  end  was  now  approaching ;  Charleston  was  evacu- 
ated, and  Dahlgren  steamed  up  the  harbor  with  all  his 
captains  aboard,  and  landed  in  the  city.  The  streets  were 
silent,  the  houses  shut ;  but  a  fire,  kindled  by  the  rebels, 
was  still  raging.  This  he  soon  extinguished,  and  saved 
the  city  from  further  ruin.  Next  day  he  learned  that 
Lieutenant  Bradford,  who  had  been  mortally  wounded  in 
the  unsuccessful  night  assault  on  Sumter  and  died  in  a 
Charleston  hospital,  had  been  dug  up,  after  being  buried 
by  a  friend  in  the  Magnolia  Cemetery,  and  thrust  igno- 
miniously  into  the  Potter's-field.  He  had  him  disinterred 
at  once,  and  buried  with  the  honors  due  an  American 
soldier. 

Not  knowing  but  that  Sherman  would  wish  to  open 
communication  with  the  seaboard  farther  up  the  coast, 
he  at  once  sent  some  vessels  and  marines  to  seize  George- 
town and  hold  it. 

In  the  mean  time  he  examined  the  defences  of 
Charleston,  and  found  ocular  proof  of  what  he  knew  be- 
fore— that  an  attempt  to  force  his  way  up  to  it  with  his 
vessels  would  have  been  simply  foolhardiness  and  ended 
in  defeat  and  disgrace.  He  then  went  to  Georgetown, 
and  established  everything  on  a  firm  footing  there. 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  as  he  was  steaming  out  of  the 
harbor,  on  his  return  to  Charleston,  and  pacing  the 
cabin  while  breakfast  was  preparing,  he  was  startled  by 
a  loud  noise  and  shock,  that  made  everything  rattle,  and 
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blew  in  the  partition.  He  hurried  out,  and,  observing  the 
men  rusbing  for  the  boats,  was  about  to  ascend  himself  to 
the  upper  deck,  when  he  saw  a  great  gap  beside  bim,  and 
felt  the  vessel  sinking.  A  torpedo  had  exploded  under 
the  boat,  and  she  was  fast  settling  in  the  water.  A  tug 
near  b}',  witnessing  the  disaster,  steamed  alongside,  and 
took  off  the  crew.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Harvest  Moon 
set  forever. 

Hoisting  his  flag  on  another  vessel,  he  proceeded  to 
Charleston  to  witness  the  dispersion  of  his  command — 
for  his  long  and  weary  work  in  Charleston  Harbor  was 
drawing  to  a  close. 

■  A  correspondence  now  followed  between  him  and 
General  GUlmore  respecting  the  official  report  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  which  he  reflected  unjustly  on  Dahlgren  and  the 
navy  in  the  operations  before  Charleston,  and  also  on 
the  statement  of  his  correspondents  to  the  same  effect. 
We  cannot  give  it  here,  and  will  only  say  that  it  was 
characterized  on  the  one  hand  by  that  straightforward, 
frank  manner,  so  universal  with  naval  officers,  and  on 
the  other  with  a  disingenuousness  always  attached  to  one 
who,  having  done  wrong,  will  neither  retract  nor  fairly 
meet  it. 

The  balance  of  the  time  previous  to  Lee's  and  John- 
ston's surrender,  Dahlgren  was  employed  in  removing 
obstructions  in  Charleston  Harbor  and  m  buoying  out 
the  channel  and  in  sending  forces  up  the  various  rivers  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  and  preserve  order. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  having  sent  home  most  of  his 
vessels,  he  set  sail  for  Washington,  and  on  the  12th  of 
next  month  struck  his  flag  as  admiral  of  the  South  Atlan- 
tic Blockading  Squadron.  The  Navy  Department^  in 
relieving  him,  complimented  him  for   "  the  ability  and 
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energy  "  he  had  shown  in  his  arduous  command  for  two 
years,  and  expressed  its  high  "appreciation  of  his  services 
and  those  associated  with  him  in  the  efficient  blockade  of 
the  coast  and  harbors  at  a  central  and  important  position 
of  the  Union,  and  in  the  work  of  repossessing  the  forts 
and  restoring  the  authority  and  supremacy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Southern  States."  Sherman  also  said,  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  :  "  On  the 
morning  of  the  3d  of  May,  we  ran  into  Charleston  Har- 
bor, where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Admiral 
Dahlgren,  who  had,  in  all  my  previous  operations,  from 
Savannah  northward,  aided  me  with  a  constancy  and 
manliness  that  commanded  my  entire  respect  and  deep 
affection.'"  In  what  striking  contrast  does  this  grand  and 
noble  testimony  stand  with  the  unjust  statements  and 
Jesuitical  language  of  Gillmore,  whom  he  had  aided  in 
the  same  manly,  unselfish  spirit,  from  beginning  to  end. 

As  soon  as  Dahlgren  was  free  from  official  duty,  he 
devoted  himself  to  caring  for  the  remains  of  his  gallant 
son,  which  had  been  identified  and  brought  on.  Owing 
to  the  heat  of  the  weather  the  funeral  ceremonies  were 
deferred  tiU  October. 

From  the  council  chamber  where  he  lay,  covered  with 
the  flag  to  uphold  the  honor  of  which  he  had  given  his 
young  life,  it  was  but  a  short  distance  to  the  church.  ' '  Every 
spot  was  alive  with  the  memories  of  former  days,"  for  it 
had  been  pressed  over  and  over  again  by  his  young  feet. 
His  lifeless  body  was  borne  close  by  the  door  where  he 
had  passed  most  of  his  brief  life.  From  the  windows, 
now  crowded  with  sympathizing  spectators,  had  been  wit- 
nessed day  by  day  his  boyish  outgoings  and  incomings. 
The  church  which  was  to  witness  the  parting  services  had 
held  him  each  Sabbath  as  it  came.    The  President  and 
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Cabinet,  aiid  high  officers  were  present.  From  Wash- 
ington he  was  carried  to  Philadelphia,  and  laid  in  the 
Hall  of  Independence.  There  the  pastor  who  had  bap- 
tized him  delivered  a  discourse,  when  with  notes  of 
solemn  music,  and  surrounded  by  glittering  bayonets,  he 
was  carried  to  the  grave,  and  gently,  tenderly  laid  close 
beside  his  mother.  Peace  to  Ms  ashes  1  Unselfish,  noble, 
good,  and  gallant,  he  was  beloved  by  all.  and  almost 
adored  by  his  father. 

In  February,  Dahlgren  was  made  a  meinber  of  a  joint 
board  to  consider  the  defences  of  our  harbors.  Gillmore 
was  a  member  of  the  same  board,  but  Dahlgren  refusing 
to  serve  with  him,  he  was  detached ;  once  with  him  was 
enough  for  Dahlgren,  In  May,  he  was  named  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Naval  School  at  An- 
napolis. He  is  now  in  command  of  the  South  Pacific 
squadron. 

Dahlgren,  by  his  inventive  genius  in  the  construction 
of  ordnance,  and  Ms  bold  and  original  plan  of  arming 
vessels  of  war,  has  done  more  for  the  Navy  of  our  coun- 
try, than  probably  any  single  man  in  it.  At  the  same 
time  he  has  given  it  eclat  abroad,  for  every  European 
writer  on  ordnance  and  ship  armament,  has  to  recognize 
his  genius  and  improvements. 

It  ia  curious  to  see  the  strange  contradiction  which 
is  sometimes  presented  in  the  same  man,  between  his 
menial  and  moral  character.  Dahlgren,  whose  whole 
life  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  inventing  and  forging 
the  most  terrible  instruments  of  death,  increasing  the 
destructive  power  of  cannon  fourfold,  is  yet  possessed  of 
the  gentlest,  tenderest  feelings  of  our  nature.  To  go  over 
his  works,  and  see  how  coolly  and  scientifically  he  guages 
destructive  force,  one  might  imagine  him  to  be  a  man  of 
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blood,  one  who  loved  carnage ;  whereas  a  kinder,  gentler, 
nobler  heart  never  beat  in  a  human  bosom.  His  inven- 
tions and  improvements  are  the  result  of  careful  study 
of  his  profession,  of  scientific  sldll  combined  with  original 
genius.  In  any  other  profession  in  which  his  great 
mathematical  ability  and  originaHty  could  have  had  free 
scope,  he  would  have  made  similar  discoveries,  and  work- 
ed out  and  introduced  equally  astonishing  improvements. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  his 
mind  is  its  completeness.  It  does  not  advance  one  step, 
and  then  wait  to  see  that  tested  before  proceeding  to 
another.  His  plans,  when  completed  in  his  own  brain,  are 
also  complete  for  actual  adoption  in  all  their  details.  The 
inventions  of  most  men  reveal,  on  actual  trial,  some  defect 
not  provided  for — show  some  point  overlooked.  But 
everything  proceeding  from  Dahlgren's  mind  comes,  like 
Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  completely  panoplied. 
Indeed,  so  perfect  has  every  improvement  he  has  made 
been,  that  he  himself  can  hardly  see  where  an  alteration 
could  be  made.  Nothing  could  show  more  forcibly  with 
what  mathematical  accuracy  and  certainty  his  mind 
works,  and  how  perfect  is  the  intellectual  machinery 
which  has  produced  such  wonderful  results. 
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EEAR-ADMIRAL  niRAM  PAULDING. 

A  WATY-TAED    IS    MME   OP   WAE,— PATJLDISe'a    METE   AND   PAEEMTAQE, ^BK- 

JH  THE   BATTLE   Olt  LAKE   OnAWPLAIN. CRUISE   APTER   MOTINBEES   IB   TEE 

ISLANDS   OH   TEE   PACIFIC. PUTiLISnHa  A   JODKHAL  OE  IT. PEOMOTION. 

BEEAK3    Vf  WALKEb's    PILimrSrEKIUa    BSl'EDITIOH    TO    NI0Ani6TTA. HI8 


The  commander  of  the  chief  navy-yard  of  a  country, 
in  time  of  ■vvar,  holds  a  post  of  great  responsibility, 
and  is  compelled  to  do  much  hard  work.  Hence  one  of 
the  ablest  officers  of  the  navy  is  usually  selected  to  fill 
it.  His  work,  however,  is  of  a  kind  that  neither  interests 
nor  attracts  the  public.  He  ia  aware  of  this,  and  therefore 
much  prefers  to  be  afloat  and  in  active  service.  The 
daily  routine  of  a  navy-yard,  and  the  superintending  the 
repairs  or  building  of  ships,  furnish  tame  employment 
compared  with  the  bold  cruise  m  search  of  an  enemy,  or 
the  stem  conflict,  in  which  fame  and  glory  may  be  won. 
But  he  has  no  choice  in  the  matter ;  he  must  stay  where 
the  Government  places  him,  and  perform  those  duties 
which  bring  no  renown,  but  yet  are  as  essential  in  time 
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of  war  to  tlie  welfare  of  tlie  nation  as  those  which,  com- 
mand the  public  eye. 

Admiral  Paulding,  though  ranking  aa  one  of  oar 
ablest  officers,  was  doomed  during  the  war  to  this  mo- 
notonous life,  as  Commander  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy- 
Yard. 

He  was  born  in  Westchester  County,  about  the  year 
1800,  and  entered  the  navy  in  September,  1811.  His 
father  was  John  Paulding,  one  of  the  captors  of  Major 
Andre.  A  young  midshipman,  in  the  second  war  with 
England,  he  early  saw  some  hard  fighting  with  Mc- 
Donough,  in  the  battle  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  bravery,  that  Congress  voted 
him  a  sword. 

After  the  war  he  made  several  cruises,  possessing  no 
especial  interest,  until  1825.  In  1824,  the  crew  of  the 
whale  ship  Globe,  of  Nantucket,  mutinied  while  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and,  murdering  the  officers,  took  the  ship 
to  Mulgrave  Island,  where  they  proposed  to  bum  her  and 
form  a  settlement.  Here  they  landed  a  great  part  of  the 
stores  and  rigging ;  but,  before  she  was  entirely  dismantled, 
some  of  the  crew — who  took  no  part  in  the  mutiny — cut 
the  cable  one  night,  jnst  sit  dark,  whUc  the  rest  were 
on  shore,  and,  under  a  fine  breeze,  stood  out  to  sea.  The 
mutineers,  seeing  her  mo\'ing  off,  pursued  in  boats ;  but 
soon,  gave  up  the  chase.  All  the  nautical  instruments 
had  been  taken  out  of  her,  so  that  those  on  board  had 
nothing  but  the  stars  and  prevailing  winds  to  guide  them 
in  navigating  the  broad  Pacific.  They,  however,  at 
length  reached  Valparaiso  in  safety,  and  reported  to  the 
United  States  Consul  there  what  had  been  done.  There 
being  no  Government  ship  on  hand  that  could  be  spared 
to  go   after  the  mutineers,  the  matter  was  reported  toi 
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Government,  which  directed  Commodore  Hull,  then  in 
the  Pacific,  to  send  the  schooner  Dolphin  in  search  of 
them,  and  bring  them  home  as  prisoners.  Lieutenant 
Pereival  was  put  in  command  of  her,  and  Paulding  made 
his  chief  officer.  It  was  a  long  cruise,  for  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  were  not  so  well  known  at  that  time  as  now. 
The  Marquesas  and  neighboring  islands  were  then  almost 
terra  incognita,  and,  as  the  vessel  passed  from  one  to 
another,  a  new  world  seemed  opening  to  Paulding.  One 
day  embraced  by  the  dusky  wife  of  a  chieftain,  in  return 
for  some  beads  that  he  had  given  her;  another,  carried  by 
an  island  king  on  his  back  to  his  boat,  his  cruise  was 
made  up  of  novel  and  ever-varying  incidents. 

At  length  one  mutineer  was  discovered  on  the  shore 
of  an  island,  who  warned  Paulding  off.  The  latter  asked 
him  his  name.  He  replied,  "  William  Lay."  Paulding 
then  told  him  to  come  to  the  boat ;  but  he  refused,  say- 
ing that  the  natives  would  not  let  him.  "  Pun,  then  ; " 
said  the  former.  The  poor  fellow  still  declined,  saying 
that  the  natives  would  kill  him  with  stones  the  moment 
he  moved.  Paulding  then  disembarked,  and,  with  loaded 
pistols,  marched  up  to  the  place  where  Lay  was  standing, 
and,  seizing  him  with  the  left  hand,  with  the  other  pre- 
sented a  cocked  pistol  to  his  breast,  and  sternly  demanded, 
"Who  are  you?"  He  replied,  "lam  your  man,"  and 
burst  into  tears.  The  natives,  thinking  violence  was  in- 
tended, rose  angrily,  when  Paulding  levelled  his  pistol  at 
them,  and  marched  his  prisoner  off  to  the  boat. 

A  few  miles  to  windward  of  this  island  he  found 
another  mutineer,  by  the  name  of  Huzzy,  who  was  stark 
naked,  like  the  natives.  The  latter  somehow  had  got 
wind  of  Paulding's  search,  and  hence  knew  what  he  was 
■after,  and  planned  that  very  night  to  board  the  vessel  and 
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murder  tie  crew.  Huzzy,  however,  dissuaded  them  from 
it.  Paulding  boldly  landed,  and,  marching  up  to  the 
chief,  levelled  a  pistol  at  his  breast  and  demanded  that 
Huzzy  should  be  delivered  up.  He  yielded,  and  Pauld- 
ing took  his  prisoner  on  board,  when  the  latter  informed 
him  that  all  the  other  mutineers  were  dead.  Pauldiag 
afterwards  published  a  book,  entitled  "Journal  of  a  Cruise 
among  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,"  in  which  he  gave  a 
minute  account  of  this  cruise,  describing  the  various 
islands  that  he  visited,  and  the  customs  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, &C.,  which  were  then  new  to  the  public. 

In  1844,  he  was  promoted  to  Captain.  Many  years 
after,  in  1867,  Paulding  figured  in  the  famous  filibuster- 
ing expedition  of  Walker.  The  main  body,  commanded 
by  Walker  in  person,  landed  at  Punta  Arenas,  in  the 
harbor  of  Greytown.  Commodore  Paulding,  command- 
ing the  Home  Squadron,  arrived  in  the  Wabash  the  nest 
month,  when  Walker,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
men,  surrendered  to  him. 

Paulding  acted  in  the  matter  without  specific  instruc- 
tions, and  his  conduct  was  not  fully  approved  by  the 
government,  especially  in  arresting  Walker  on  foreign 
soil.     ' 

Subsequently,  the  President  of  Nicaragua  presented 
him  with  a  sword,  and  offered  him  a  large  tract  of  land 
as  a  reward  for  his  services,  but  the  government  would 
not  allow  him  to  accept  the  latter  gift. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  Commodore 
Paulding  was  ordered  to  supersede  Captain  McCauley, 
in  the  command  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Norfolk,  then 
threatened  by  the  rebels,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  not  to  save 
it  but  to  superintend  its  destruction.  This  Navy  Yard  was 
one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  United  States,  being 
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three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  covered  with  machine  shops  and  buildings  of  various 
kinds.  In  the  harbor  were  the  new  steam  frigate  Merri- 
uiac,  the  line-of-battle-§hip  Pennsylvania,  the  German- 
town,  the  Dolphin,  and  other  vessels.  Nine  millions  of 
property  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  yard,  and  among  it 
three  thousand  cannon.  All  this  the  rebels  expected  to 
have,  and  troops  were  assembled  to  seize  it  On  the  night 
of  the  16th  of  April  a  large  number  of  boats  loaded  with 
stones,  were  towed  into  the  channel  and  sunk,  so  that 
the  large  vessels  could  not  be  towed  out,  and  two  days 
after,  the  rebel  general  Taliaferro  arrived  to  take  charge 
of  tlie  troops,  when  the  federal  naval  officers  resigned 
their  commissions,  and  passed  over  to  the  confederate 
government.  This  state  of  things  being  reported  at 
"Washington,  it  was  determined  to  destroy  the  yard  and 
all  its  material,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels.  The  Pawnee,  Captain  Kowan  command- 
ing, had  just  arrived  from  its  fruitless  endeavor  to  rein- 
force Sumter,  and  six  hundred  men  were  immediately  put 
on  board  the  vessel  with  Paulding  as  flag  officer,  and  she 
ordered  down  to  the  yard.  She  started  on  the  night  of 
the  21st,  with  a  bright  moon  to  guide  her  on  her  course, 
and  steamed  down  the  Potomac.  The  next  evening  at 
eight  o'clock  she  reached  the  wharf,  and  was  received,  with 
thundering  cheers  by  the  loyal  gallant  crews,  while  the 
traitors  were  seized  with  alarm,  lest  the  Pawnee  should 
open  her  broadsides  on  everything  within  reach.  Whether 
the  government  could  have  saved  the  yard,  had  it  pos- 
sessed more  confidence  and  boldness,  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  the  attempt  was  not  made. 

Paulding  ordered  the  troops,  as  soon  as  the  Pawnee 
was  made  fast  to  the  dock,  to  land  and  seize  all  the  gates 
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of  the  yard.  He  thought  tlie  Cumberland  might  be  saved, 
and  determined  to  try  and  tow  her  out.  Everything 
that  could  be  carried  and  was  valuable,  was  taken  out 
of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  vessels,  and  then  the 
work  of  destruction  began.  Some  thi'ee  thousand  men 
sprang  to  their  task  with  a  wUl,  and  shot  and  shells  and 
stacks  of  arms  were  thrown  overboard,  while  the  heavy- 
guns  could  only  be  spilted.  All  night  long  the  work  of 
destruction  went  on,  and  it  was  nearly  morning  when 
the  Pawnee,  taking  the  Cumberland  in  tow,  and  with  all 
the  men  on  board  except  those  left  behind  to  fire  the 
trains,  cast  loose  and  moved  off  a  short  distance.  Every- 
thing being  ready,  Paulding  ordered  a  rocket  to  be  sent 
up,  the  signal  agreed  on  for  the  torch  to  be  applied.  It 
rose  gracefully  into  the  air  with  its  silent  message,  and  as 
it  "  burst  in  shivers  of  many-colored  lights,"  the  inen 
who  watched  its  ascent,  fired  the  trains.  In  an  instant  the 
flames  leaped  up  in  every  direction,  revealing  the  whole 
yard  as  by  magic,  and  turning  night  into  day.  Startled 
by  the  mighty  conflagration  from  their  sleep,  the  citizens 
of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  rushed  into  the  open  air,  and 
saw  the  whole  heavens  illumined  as  though  the  fires  of 
the  last  day  had  been  kindled.  The  flames  leaped  from 
the  pitchy,  smoking  decks  to  the  shrouds,  and  curled  like 
fiery  serpents  round  the  tall  masts,  wMle  on  every  side  piles 
of  material  and  dwellings  became  a  mass  of  fire.  Says 
a  spectator  of  the  terrific  scene,  "It  was  not  thirty  min- 
utes from  the  time  the  trains  were  fired,  till  the  confla- 
gration roared  like  a  hurricane,  and  the  flames  fii'om  land 
and  water  swayed  and  mingled  together,  and  darted  high, 
and  fell,  and  leaped  up  again,  and  by  their  very  motion 
showed  their  sympathy  with  the  crackling,  crashing  roar 
of  destruction  beneath.     But  in  all  this  magnificent  scene, 
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the  old  ship  Pennsylvania  was  the  centre-piece.  She 
was  a  very  giant  in  death,  as  she  had  been  in  life.  She 
was  a  sea  of  flame,  and  '  when  the  iron  entered  her  soul ' 
aiid  her  bowels  were  consuming,  then  did  she  spout  forth 
from  every  port-hole  of  every  deck,  torrents  and  cataracts 
of  fire,  that  to  the  mind  of  Milton,  would  have  repre- 
sented her  a  firigate  of  hell,  pouring  out  unremitting  braad- 
sides  of  infernal  fire.  Several  of  her  guns  were  left 
loaded  but  not  shotted,  and  as  the  fire  reached  them  they 
sent  out  on  the  startled  morning  air,  minute  guns  of  fear- 
ful peal,  that  added  greatly  to  the  alarm  that  the  light 
of  the  conflagration  had  spread  through  the  surrounding 
country.  The  Pennsylvania  burned  like  a  volcano  for 
five  hours  and  a  half,  before  her  mainmast  fell.  I  stood 
watching  the  proud  but  perishing  leviathan,  as  this  em- 
blem of  her  majesty  was  about  to  come  down.  At  pre- 
cisely half  past  nine,  the  tall  tree  that  stood  in  her  centre 
tottered  and  fell,  and  crushed  deep  into  her  burning  sides, 
while  a  storm  of  sparks  flooded  the  sky." 

Paulding,  with  the  Cumberland  in  tow,  succeeded  in 
getting  out  of  Elinabeth  river.  His  work  ivas  then  done, 
and  he  left  the  Pawnee  at  City  Point. 

Not  long  after  this  he  was  placed  over  the  Navy 
Yard  at  Brooklyn,  where  he  remained.  He  was  one  of 
the  three  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  navy  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  armored  vessels,  and  to  contract 
for  the  three  first  that  were  built: — viz.  the  Ericsson, 
Galena,  and  Ironsides.     He  is  now  on  the  retired  list. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL  JAMES  S.  PALMER. 


VAR    SENT     IN    THE     IROQIJOIS   IS   SEABOH   OF   THE   PEI- 

1    SUMTB^E. BLOOEADSa    HBK    IN    TUE    niEBOB    OP   ST.    PIKEBE. 

iOAPB. OOHDEMSATION    OF    rALMHH.  —  niS   VnTDIOATIOB. JOIKS 

;    KEW    OELBANS. DEMANDS   THE    SUEEBBDHE   OF   BATON 

SOiraE, OF    NATOIIES,— LEADS    THE    MNB   IN   PiBSIKa   YlOeSBTIIiO. COM- 
MANDS TEE  FLAO-SniP  IN     THE    PABHABE    OF   POET    HUDSON. COMMANDS 

i   SQTJADHON. WITH    ADMIEAL    THATCIIEE   IK 

— IlffiHLY   O 


Admikal  Palmer  is  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  from 
whicii  State  lie  entered  tlie  Navy,  the  1st  of  January, 
1835.  Between  this  date  and  the  breaking  ont  of  tlie 
war,  lie  saw  nearly  twelve  yeara  of  sea  service — was 
engaged  on  sliore  duty  about  five,  and  was  unemployed 
"between  eigMeea  and  nineteen  years.  Altogether,  he 
had  been  about  thirty-six  yeai's  in  the  service. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  Con- 
federate Government  sent  the  privateer  Sumter  to  sea, 
to  prey  on  our  commerce,  when  Palmer,  in  the  Iroquois, 
was  despatched  in  search  of  her.  His  cruise  was  a  fruit- 
less one ;  and  constantly  led  astray  by  false  reports,  he 
had  almost  begun  to  despair  of  stopping  her  depreda- 
tions; when,  in  the  fall  of  1861,  while  coaling  in  St. 
Thomas,   he  heard  that    she   had  just  put   into   Port 
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Royal,  Martiiiiq^iie.  This  time  tlie  information  came  so 
direct,  that  he  gave  it  full  credence,  and  immediately 
ceased  coaling — got  his  engines  together,  and  started 
off  for  Martinique — arriving  in  St.  Pierre  in  thirty-six 
hours.  As  he  turned  into  the  harbor,  he  saw  a  sus- 
picious looking  steamer  moored  to  the  whaaf,  which,  on 
nearer  approach,  proved  to  be  the  notorious  Sumter, 
boldly  flying  the  secession  flag.  His  anival  threw  the 
town  and  shipping  into  the  greatest  excitement ;  for  it 
was  not  certain  that  Palmer  would  not  attack  this 
bold  rover  even  in  a  neutral  port.  This,  however,  he 
could  not  well  have  done,  had  he  been  so  inclined,  with- 
out firing  into  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants.  But  fear- 
ing that  she  might  slip  out  under  cover  of  darkness, 
Palmer  cruised  around  the  harbor  all  night,  never  going 
more  than  half  gunshot  from  her. 

In  the  morning,  a  French  man-of-war  came  round 
from  Port  Royal,  the  scat  of  government,  some  twelve 
miles  distant.  The  Sumter  had  been  there  for  two  days, 
and  although  the  government  had  refused  to  give  her  any 
coal,  allowed  her  to  come  around  to  St.  Pierre,  where 
she  easily  obtained  it  from  some  English  merchants. 
Palmer  said  "  she  had  evidently  been  received  with 
courtesy  at  the  scat  of  government,  and  this  farce  of  the 
non-recognition  of  the  Confederate  flag  is  played  out  in 
both  Prance  and  England."  He  at  once  addressed  a 
note  to  the  governor,  in  which  he  said :  "  As  your  Ex- 
cellency cannot  be  aware  of  the  character  of  this  vessel, 
I  denounce  her  to  you  as  one  who  has  been,  for  some 
time,  engaged  in  pirating  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  robbing,  burning,  and  otherwise  destroy- 
ing all  American  vessels  that  come  within  her  reach. 
May  I  not  hope,  therefore,  that  your  Excellency,  upon 
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this  representation,  will  not  allow  her  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  I  complain  of,  but  direct  her  to  leave  the 
protection  of  the  French  flag,  and  the  immunities  of 
the  French  port." 

To  this  the  governor  replied  that  he  could  not  depart 
from  strict  neutrality.  The  captain  of  the  French  wai 
steamer  also  addressed  Palmer  a  note,  in  which  he  said 
that  he  had  been  requested  by  the  governor  to  ask  him 
not  to  compromise  the  neutrality  of  the  French  water? 
by  establishing  a  blockade  within  their  jurisdiction,  but 
come  to  anchor,  when  every  hospitality  and  facility 
would  be  afforded  him,  or  else  take  up  his  position  a 
marine  league  from  shore.  He  decided  to  anchor,  when 
the  French  commander  %'isited  him,  and  after  the  usual 
exhibitions  of  national  courtesy,  politely  called  his  at- 
tention to  the  law  of  nations  that  one  belligerent  could 
not  depart  till  twenty-four  hours  after  the  other  had 
sailed. 

Suspecting  that  the  Sumter,  aware  of  this  fact,  was 
about  to  slip  away,  as  her  steam  was  up,  he  immediately 
weighed  anchor  and  put  to  sea  until  he  had  reached 
the  marine  league,  when  he  hove  to.  He  passed  the 
night  in  much  ansiety,  fearing  that  in  the  darkness  and 
under  cover  of  the  high  land,  the  Sumter  would  escapa 
He  knew  the  people  of  the  town  generally  sympathized 
with  the  rebel  craft,  and  hence  he  need  aspect  no  aid 
or  information  from  them.  Besides,  where  he  lay  was 
almost  an  open  roadstead  fifteen  miles  wide,  while  the 
surrounding  land  was  very  high,  with  bold  shores.  He 
needed  at  least  two  more  steamers  to  keep  watch  and 
ward  over  the  rebel  ci'uiser.  Although  the  nights  were 
moonlight,  he  knew  she  could  steal  out  under  shadow 
of  the  land  in  spite  of  him.     It  was  a  very  c 
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position  to  be  placed  in ;  for,  while  painfully  conscious 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  prevent  her  i 
he  was  also  aware  that  it  would  be  equally  iir 
to  convince  his  countrymen  that  he  waa  not  to  blame 
if  she  did.  He  thus  lay  off  for  nine  days,  waiting  for 
her  to  put  to  sea,  while  she  all  the  time  lay  moored  to 
the  wharf  surrounded  by  sympathizing  crowds,  who 
wished  her  to  escape. 

At  length,  on  the  23d  of  November,  when  the  moon- 
light nights  had.  ended,  the  Sumter  prepared  to  leave. 
Signals  which  Palmer  had  arranged  beforehand  were 
at  once  made  from  shore  that  she  was  under  way,  and 
steering  to  the  northward.  He  immediately  steamed  in 
that  direction,  but  found  no  Sumter.  Probably,  made 
aware  of  the  course  Palmer  was  pursuing,  she  doubled 
like  a  hare  in  the  chase,  and  shot  out  to  sea  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  next  morning  Palmer  cruised 
in  every  direction,  but  the  privateer  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen,  while  it  waa  impossible  to  gueas  whither  ahe  had 
gone. 

The  public  were  irritated  at  her  eacape,  and  great 
injustice  was  done  Palmer  for  a  time.  The  people  were 
impatient  and  unreaaonable,  and  the  Government,  if  not 
equally  so,  was  more  or  lesa  influenced  by  the  state  of 
feeling,  and  nothing  short  of  impossibilities  would 
satisfy  either.  Palmer  was  at  once  relieved  from  com- 
mand of  the  Iroquois;  but  subsequent  investigation 
showed  the  injustice  of  the  act,  and  that  he  had  done 
all  that  a  wise  and  efficient  officer  could  do. 

The  next  year  he  was  given  his  vessel  again,  and 
just  after  the  passage  of  the  batteries  below  New  Or- 
leans, joined  Farragut,  and  was  sent  by  him  up  the 
river  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Baton  Eouge.      He 
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did  SO,  but  tlie  mayor  returning  a  pompous,  ridiculous 
answer,  Palmer  said :  "  I  was  determined  to  submit  to 
no  sucli  nonsense,  and  accordingly  weiglied  anclior  and 
steamed  up  almost  abreast  of  tlie  arsenal,  landed  a  force, 
took  possession  of  tLe  arsenal,  barracts  and  other  public 
propei'ty  of  tlie  United  States,  and  hoisted  over  it  our 
flag."  From  this  point  he  proceeded  to  Natchez  and 
demanded  its  surrender,  offering  the  same  terms  which 
had  been  granted  to  Baton  Eouge.  But  the  authorities 
refused  to  receive  the  communication  at  the  landing, 
which  conduct,  Palmer  said,  "  being  rather  more  digni- 
fied than  wise,  I  instantly  seized  the  ferryboat,  then  on 
this  side,  occupied  in  filling  herself  with  coal,  which  I 
intended  to  secure  also,  and  placing  on  board  of  her  a 
force  from  this  squadron  of  seamen  and  marines,  and  a 
couple  of  howitzers,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Harmony  of  this  ship,  sent  her  across  to  the  landing, 
with  orders  that  if  there  were  not  some  of  the  authori- 
ties to  receive  my  communication,  he  was  to  land  his 
force,  march  up  to  the  town,  which  was  about  half  a 
mile  distant,  with  colors  flying,  and  there  cause  the 
mayor  to  receive  and  read  my  letter.  But  when  the 
party  had  reached  the  landing,  they  found  two  members 
of  the  common  council,  sent  with  an  apology  from  the 
mayor,  to  receive  my  communication.  They  begged 
that  the  force  should  not  be  landed,  as  they  intended 
to  make  no  resistance,  and  seemed  disposed  to  acquiesce 
in  anything  I  demanded." 

This  settled  the  matter.  The  next  month,  June, 
healing  that  earthworks  were  being  thrown  up  at  Grand 
Gulf,  he  sent  down  the  Wissahiclion  and  Itasca,  under 
command  of  De  Camp,  who  bad  commanded  the  Iro- 
quois in  the  passage  of  the  forts  below  New  Orleans, 
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to  ascertain  tte  fact.  The  latter  found  there  a  battery 
of  rifled  guna,  and  five  hundred  artillerists  to  defend  it. 
A  sharp  conflict  ensued,  in  which  one  vessel  was  huEed 
twenty-five  times,  and  the  other  seventeen.  Palmer 
tbeh  dropped  down  abreast  of  the  town  with  his 
squadron,  which  composed  the  advance  division  of 
Farragut's  fleet,  and  shelled  the  enemy  out  of  it. 

In  the  passage  of  the  batteries  of  Vicksburg  this 
month,  Palmer,  in  the  Iroquois,  led  the  line.  In  speak- 
ing of  it,  he  says,  in  the  most  business-like  manner : 
"  We  so  fought  our  way  up,  running  close  into  the 
town,  having  a  raldng  fire  from  the  fort  above,  and  a 
plunging  fire  from  the  batteries  on  the  hill,  together 
with  broadsides  from  the  cannon  planted  in  the  streets ; 
and,  what  is  most  strange,  through  all  this  heavy  con- 
centrated fire,  with  the  exception  of  cutting  away  both 
our  mainstays,  and  some  other  immaterial  damage  to 
the  rigging,  we  escaped  without  injury.  One  shell 
burst  on  board  of  us,  scattering  its  fragments  around, 
and  yet  no  casualty  occurred. 

"  We  remained  off  the  upper  battery  until  joined  by 
the  flag-ship,  when,  following  your  motions,  we  anchored 
oat  of  range.  My  men  and  officers  behaved  with  the 
same  coolness  which,  I  learn,  so  distinguished  them  in 
the  attack  on  the  forts  below  New  Orleans." 

In  speaking  of  the  action,  Farragut  said :  "  No  one 
behaved  better  than  commander  J.  S.  Palraer  of  the 
Iroquoia" 

When,  in  the  following  month,  Farragut  determined 
to  drop  down  below  Vicksburg,  and  endeavor  in  bis 
passage  to  destroy  the  ram  Arkansas,  which,  coming  out 
of  the  Yazoo,  had  boldly  passed  through  the  combined 
fleets,  and  anchored  under  the  batteries  of  the  city, 
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Palmer  was  again  selected  to, lead  the  line  in  the  Iro- 
quois. When  under  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  enemy, 
his  woro-out  engines  suddenly  stopped,  and  for  nearly  half 
aM  hour  he  lay  helpless  under  it,  and  had  it  been  "better 
directed,  would  probably  have  sent  him  to  the  bottom. 
But  beiug  wild,  and  hence  comparatively  harmless,  it 
"  vei-y  soon  gave  him  no  concern."  The  moment  he  could 
get  his  engines  in  working  order  again,  he  stood  up  for  the 
batteries,  thinking  the  flag-ship  was  above ;  but  learn- 
ing that  she  had  passed  below  in  the  darkness,  he  also 
dropped  down  and  anchored  beside  her.  The  high 
estimation  in  which  Farra^t  held  Palmer  may  "be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  next  spring,  in  Mai'ch, 
when  lie  resolved  to  run  the  terrible  batteries  of  Port 
Hudson,  Palmer  commanded  his  ship,  and  stood  on  the 
poop-deck  by  his  aide  in  the  awful  conflict  that  fol- 
lowed. Farragut,  in  reporting  it,  said :  "This  ship  moved 
up  the  river  in  good  style,  Captain  Palmer  goveraing 
with  excellent  judgment  her  fire  according  to  circum- 
stances, stopping  when  the  smoke  became  too  dense  to 
see,  and  re-opening  whenever  a  fresh  battery  fired  upon 
us;  but  we  always  silenced  their  batteries  when  we 
fired." 

In  1864,  Palmer  was  commodore,  commanding  at  ISTew 
Orleans.  The  next  year  he  commanded  the  "Western 
Gulf  Blockading  squadron.  WhUe  here,  he  captured 
and  destroyed  several  blockade  runners.  Later  in  the 
season,  he  cooperated  with  Admiral  Thatcher  in  the 
movements  that  resulted  in  the  fall  of  Mobile.  With 
the  overthrow  of  this  last  stronghold  of  the  rebellion, 
he  returned  north.  To  show  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  Admiral  Tliateher,  and  the 
important  aid  lie  rendered  him,  we  quote  the  following 
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highly  complimentary  letter  of  the  latter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy : 


West  Cuif  SanAE 

Sir  ■.  The  Department  was  informed  by  Ooramodore  PaJmer,  under  date 
of  Pebrnary  10, 1865,  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  permission  granted 
by  it,  to  return  north  after  the  fall  of  Mobile ;  and  as  he  is  aow  about  to 
leave  this  Bqnadron,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  he  has  rendered  rae  most  ef- 
ficient and  untiring  serrice  throughout  the  attaclt  upon  the  defences  of  the 
city,  which  has  resulted  so  favorably  to  our  anus ;  and  I  am  indebted  to 
him  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  vessels  to  be  employed  for  this 
service  were  prepared  under  his  supervision,  previous  to  my  arrival  on  the 
station,  and  I  part  with  him  with  reluctance  and  regret. 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  enemy  that  it  would  bo  impossible  for  our  moni- 
tora  and  gunboats  to  cross  the  Biakely  River  bar,  owing  to  the  shallowness 
of  the  water;  but  should  we  succeed  in  doing  so,  their  hope  rested  in  our 
entire  destruction  by  the  innumerable  torpedoes  with  which  they  had  filled 
tlie  river,  combined  with  their  marsh  batteries ;  and  they  well  knew  "that 
our  success  in  overcoming  these  obstacles  would  be  fatal  to  them ;  hut  by 
great  exertions  night  and  day,  under  fire,  we  succeeded. 

Commodore  Palmer  commanded  tlie  first  division,  consisting  of  the 
monitors  and  Octorara,  and  successfully  ascended  the  Biakely  with  them, 
coming  down  the  Tensas,  directly  in  front  of  the  city;  the  remainder  of  the 
gunboats,  led  by  the  flag-ship,  convoying  General  Granger's  command,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  joint  attack  in  flank  and  front,  Tliese  movements 
having  been  anticipated  by  the  enemy,  led  to  the  evacuation ;  and  although 
Commodore  Palmer  did  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  bombarding  the  city, 
he  had  placed  himself  in  position  to  do  so  effectually,  had  not  the  rebels 
deprived  him  of  the  opportunity  by  flight. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  K.  THATCHEE, 
Acting  Bear-Admkal,  Oom^dg  West  Gulf  Squadron. 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 
Searetary  of  the  Jfyay,  Waahin{/Um,  I>.  G. 

I^otwith  standing  the  rank  to  which  Admiral  Palmer 
has  attained,  he  may,  in  one  respect,  regard  himself  an 
unlucky  man.  Had  fortune  favored  him  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  when  he  so  faithfully  blockaded  the 
Sumter,  and  enabled  him  to  catch  her  as  she  steamed  out 
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of  tie  harbor,  he  would  have  been  promoted  at  once, 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  some  of  those  expeditions  in 
which  the  leaders  of  them  won  such  renown.  From  the 
bravery,  resolution  and  ability  of  the  man,  we  may  be 
assured  that  he  would  have  won  a  reputation  second  to 
none. 

In  1866  he  commanded  the  West  India  Squadron. 
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CAPTAIN  JOHS  LOBIMER  WORDEN. 


LIBDTESANT  IN  THE  BGOOKLYN  HATT  YARD 
MBSOED  IK  1801,  WA8  8BBT  TO  PENSAOOLjl 
EIS  STJOOBSa  AND  AFTBB  IMPRtSONMEMT.- 


TiiE  liero  of  the  first  Monitor,  and  the  first  prisoner 
of  war,  was  boru  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Duteliess  County, 
Marcli  12,  1818.  He  entered,  tlie  navy  in  1834,  and 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant  in  1840.  After  nine  years 
of  service,  lie  was  ordered  to  tlie  National  Observatory 
at  Washington,  where  he  remained  till  the  Mesiean 
war,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  store-ship  Southamp- 
ton, of  the  Pacific  squadron.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  was  made  first  lieutenant  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard. 

In  April,  1861,  when  war  was  found  to  be  inevi- 
table, he  was  sent  by  the  Government  as  bearer  of 
despatches  to  Captain  Adams  of  the  frigate  Sabine, 
commanding  the  fleet  at  Pensacola.     These  despatches 
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he  committed  to  memory  and  then  destroyed  them. 
This  fleet  had  been  sent  to  Fort  Pickens  with  two 
companies  of  artillery,  to  reinforce  it  whenever  orders 
were  sent  to  do  so.  These  despatches  contained  such 
orders,  and  were  destroyed  lest  the  rebels  should  get 
possession  of  them,  and  prevent  them  reaching  their 
destination.  Lieutenant  Worden  arrived  at  Pensacola 
by  way  of  Richmond  and  Montgomery  on  the  11th  of 
the  month.  He  here  had  an  interview  with  General 
Bragg,  and  obtained  from  him  a  permit  to  visit  Captain 
Adams,  stating  in  reply  to  an  interrogation  as  to  his 
object,  that  he  had  a  verbal  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  him.  Going  on  board  he  delivered 
his  message,  and  received  a  written  reply  in  return, 
acknowledging  the  reception  of  the  despatches,  and 
stating  tliat  they  should  be  carried  out. 

Fort  Pickens  was  reinforced  by  Captain  Vogdes  that 
night.  In  the  meantime,  Worden  was  on  the  cars, 
whirling  north.  But  when  within  five  miles  of  Mont- 
gomery, five  officers  of  the  rebel  army  came  in  and 
arrested  him,  and  took  him  to  the  Adjutant  General. 
Montgomery  was  at  that  time  the  rebel  capital,  and  a 
cabinet  raeeting  was  immediately  called  to  consult  on 
his  case.  He  was  finally  remanded  to  the  custody  of 
the  Deputy  Marshal,  in  whose  rooms  he  remained  a 
prisoner  for  two  days,  and  was  then  placed  in  the 
county  jail.  Worden  boldly  demanded  the  reason  for 
his  arrest  and  confinement,  but  could  get  no  answer. 
He  heard,  however,  it  was  because  he  had  violated  his 
word  of  honor,  as  well  as  Captain  Adams,  who,  Bragg 
declared,  had  made  an  agreement  with  hira,  that  no 
attempt  either  to  reinforce  or  take  the  fort  without 
previous  notice,  should  be  made  by  either  party.     It 
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afterwards  turned  out,  that  Bragg  had  actually  resolved 
to  seize  the  fort  the  very  night  it  was  reinforced. 

Worden  remained  in  prison  for  seven  months,  or 
until  the  13th  of  Noveml)er.  He  was  well  treated  and 
allowed  to  purchase  such  provisions  as  he  chose.  A 
great  many  Southern  officers  who  were  formerly  ac- 
quainted with  him  in  the  service  visited  him,  and  used 
every  effort,  bat  in  vain,  to  obtain  his  release  on  parole. 
Until  mail  connection  with,  the  North  was  cut  off  he  was 
allowed  to  wiite  to  his  friends  and  receive  letters  from 
them,  but  all  except  those  from  his  family  were  opened 
and  read  before  he  was  allowed  to  see  them.  After 
the  fight  at  Santa  Eosa  Island,  Major  Vogdes  and 
twenty-two  of  Wilson's  men  were  placed  in  prison  with 
him. 

His  confinement  during  the  hot  summer  months 
broke  down  bis  health,  and  on  the  13tb  of  T^ovember, 
Quartermaster  Calhoun  informed  him  that  be  was  re- 
leased on  parole,  and  ordered  to  report  himself  to  the 
Adjutant  General  at  Kiebmond.  Having  given  his  word 
not  to  divulge  anything  which  he  might  learn  on  his 
journey  to  the  disadvantage  of  tbe  Confederacy,  he  next 
morning  set  out  for  Eichmond,  where  he  arrived  on  Sun- 
day evening  the  seventeenth.  After  an  interview  with 
the  Adjutant  General  and  Acting-  Secretary  of  War, 
Benjamin,  he  was  sent  to  Norfolk  and  exehajjged. 

His  health  was  so  much  impaired,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  New  York  till  the  next  February, 
,to  recruit. 

The  following  month,  March,  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  Eiicsson's  Monitor,  and  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Hampton  Eoads.  He  anived  there  on  the  evening  of 
.the  eighth,  and  immediately  went  out  to  the  protection  of 
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the  Minnesota,  lying  hard  agrouud  just  below  Newport 
News. 

Worden  found  a  terrible  state  of  things  on  his 
arrival.  The  iron-clad  Merrimac  had  come  out  that 
very  day,  and  sent  two  of  our  vessels  to  the  bottom. 
The  most  intense  excitement  prevailed,  and  all  wondered 
what  the  morning  would  bring  forth.  Lieutenant  Morris, 
in  temporary  command  of  the  Cumberland,  had  fought 
his  ship  bravely,  bat  his  terrific  broadsides  had  no  effect 
on  the  monster,  and  she  kept  on  her  way  shaking  the 
heavy  shot  like  peas  from  her  mailed  sides,  and  struck 
the  frigate  with  a  force  that  careened  her  far  over,  and 
stove  a  hole  in  her  side  as  big  as  a  hogshead.  Deliver- 
ing a  broadside  as  she  backed  off,  she  came  on  again, 
striking  her  amidships.  She  then  lay  off  and  deliber- 
ately hurled  the  shells  from  her  100-pound  Armstrong 
guns  into  the  sinking  ship.  These  monstrous  missiles 
of  death  tore  through  the  wooden  sides  of  the  Cumber- 
land with  a  destructive  power  that  was  awful  to  wit- 
ness. Guns  went  spinning  over  the  deck — great  masses 
of  splintered  timbers  flew  about  like  straws  in  a  gale, 
while  dismembered,  mangled  bodies  lay  strewed  over  the 
gory  deck.  But  Morris,  aided  by  Lieutenants  Daven- 
port, Selfridge,  and  other  subordinate  officers,  disdained 
to  surrender,  and  poured  in  the  heavy  broadsides  with 
a  rapidity  and  power  that  would  have  sent  any  wooden 
vessel  that  ever  floated  to  the  bottom.  But  they  made 
no  impression  apparently  on  this  mailed  monster.  To 
the  report  that  the  ship  was  sinkuig,  these  noble  officers 
replied  only  with  fiercer  broadsides.  They  determined 
that  the  flag  above  them  should  never  be  struck,  and 
like  Paul  Jones,  when  told  that  his  vessel  was  on  fire 
and  sinking,  replied :  "  If  we  can  do  no  better,  we  will 
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sirik:  alongside,"  they  too  resolved  to  fight  on,  wLile  a 
gun  could  be  fired,  and  then,  go  down  witli  their  colors 
proudly  flying.  At  length,  the  waters  rushed  through 
the  port-holes,  as  the  noble  frigate  slowly  settled  over 
them.  Still  not  a  man  faltered,  and  the  pivot-guns  on. 
deck  gave  a  last  shot  as  with  a  sudden  lurch  the  vessel 
went  to  the  bottom,  carrying  her  dead  and  wounded 
■with  her. 

Some  attempted  to  escape  by  swimming,  and  many 
were  picked  up  by  a  propeller,  but  nearly  a  hundred  of 
the  gallant  crew  went  to  the  bottom  with  her,  and 
among  them  the  Chaplaiu. 

The  work  of  destruction  had  been  completed  in 
forty-five  minutes,  and  then  the  Merrimac,  turned  to  the 
Congress,  which,  seeing  the  fate  of  the  Cumberland, 
hoisted  sail  and  endeavored  to  escape,  but  got  hopelessly 
aground.  The  Merrimac  now  steamed  to  within  about 
a  hundred  yards,  and  then  lay  to  and  deliberately  raked 
the  frigate  from  stem  to  stern  with  her  euormous  shells. 
The  carnage  was  awful.  The  rebel  steamers  Jamestown 
and  Yorktowu.  also  came  up  and  poured  in  their  fire, 
and  soon  the  decks  of  the  Congress  presented  a  ghastly 
spectacle.  Added  to  all,  she  was  set  on  fire  in  three 
places,  and  the  flames,  fanned  by  a  brisk  wind,  soon 
roared  along  her  decks.  Out  of  feelings  of  humanity  to 
the  wounded,  who  would  be  roasted  alive  in  the  burning 
ship,  the  colore  were  hauled  down.  But  while  a  boat 
was  coming  to  take  off  the  prisonei's,  some  sharpshooters 
on  shore  kept  up  their  fire,  which  so  incensed  the  com- 
mander of  the  Merrimac,  that  he  ordered  another  broad- 
side to  be  poured  into  the  surrendered  vessel,  which 
caused  great  slaughter. 

Leaving  the  Congress   to  consume  away  until  her 
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magazine  was  reached,  the  Merrimac  now  turned  to  the 
Minnesota  and  Lawrence,  "both  of  which  had  unaceount- 
ahly  got  aground.  That  all  these  vessels  should  get 
aground,  and  thus  become  helpless  tai'gets  for  the 
enemy,  is  certainly  very  stranga 

As  the  Merrimac  approached  the  Minnesota,  she 
received  one  of  the  braadsides  of  the  latter,  and  fired  in 
tuiii,  but  she  could  not  get  within  a  mile,  and  fearing 
to  get  aground  in  the  dark  she  retired  to  her  anchorage, 
behind  Craney  Island,  to  wait  till  morning  before  com- 
pleting her  work  of  destruction. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  time  of  "Worden's 
arrival.  The  Monitor  was  a  small  vessel,  mounting  only 
two  gune  in  her  revolving  turret,  and  wholly  untried  in 
combat.  Those  who  hailed  her  arrival  as  a  saviour, 
were  confounded  at  her  insignificant  appearance.  It 
required  a  great  deal  of  faith  to  believe  she  could  cope 
with  a  vessel  that  had  just  destroyed  two  frigates. 

It  was  a  aad  Saturday  night — Fortress  Monroe  was 
thronged  with  fugitives — the  heavens  were  aflame  with 
the  burning  Congi'ess,  which  at  last  exploded  with  the 
sound  of  thunder — ^the  MeiTimac  was  apparently  unin- 
jured, and,  "What  will  the  Sabbath  morning  bring?," 
was  the  mournful  question  that  trembled  on  every  lip. 

Worden  lay  all  night  alongside  of  the  Minnesota,  in 
case  a  nocturnal  attack  should  be  attempted. 

The  morning  broke  bright  and  beautiful — not  a  cloud 
obscured  the  sky,  and  every  glass  was  turned  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  Merrimac  was  expected  to 
come.  Soon  she  was  seen  approaching,  accompanied  by 
her  consorts  of  the  day  before.  The  Minnesota  at  once 
beat  to  quarters,  Worden  ordered  the  u'on  hatches  to 
be  closed,  the  dead  light  covers  put  on,  and  the"  little 
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Monitor  put  in  perfect.  figMing  trim,  while  lie  and  some 
of  bis  officei'8  stood  on  tlie  top  of  the  turret  and  watched 
the  movements  of  the  approaching  vessels.  These  were 
followed  by  steamers  filled  with  gentlemen  and  ladies 
from  Norfolk,  who  were  coming  out  to  see  the  crowning 
victoiy.  As  the  Merrimac  approached  the  Minnesota, 
Worden  steamed  out  and  ran  boldly  down  to  meet  her. 
The  enemy  seemed  non-plussed  at  the  bold  approach 
of  what  seemed  scarcely  big  enough,  to  be  a  !New  York 
ferryboat.  It  looked  more  like  a  raft  with  a  round  tub 
upon  it  nine  feet  high,  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 
The  commander  of  the  Minnesota  watched  her  progress 
with  the  deepest  anxiety,  for  on  the  success  5f  this  new, 
untried  experiment  rested  the  salvation  of  his  ship.  To 
his  astonishment,  he  saw  Worden  lay  her  right  alongside 
of  the  Merrimac,  where  she  looked  like  a  fiy  beside  an 
OS,  But  small  as  she  was,  her  guns  threw  shot  weigh- 
ing a  hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  and  the  first  that 
struck  the  Merrimac  woke  her  commander  up  to  a  sense 
of  the  danger  that  menaced  him,  and  he  opened  a  whole 
broadside  on  the  tiny  structure ;  heavy  enough,  one  would 
think,  to  blow  her  out  of  the  water.  But  the  turret  was 
the  only  thing  to  fire  at,  and  most  of  the  shot  flew 
harmlessly  over  her,  while  those  that  did  strike  the 
turret,  glanced  off.  It  was  a  marvellous  spectacle-— 
that  little  thing  holding  at  bay  and  worrying  such  a 
monster. 

The  Merrimac,  finding  that  she  could  do  nothing 
with  her  pertinacious  little  adversaiy,  turned  her  at- 
tention once  more  to  the  Minnesota,  and  steaming 
towards  her,  received  a  broadside  from  the  latter,  which, 
as  Van  Brunt,  her  commander,  said,  "  would  have  blown 
out  of  the  water  any  timber-built  ship  in  the  world." 
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The  heavy  shot,  however,  rattled  harmlessly  against  the 
sides  of  the  Merrimac,  when  she,  in  turn,  sent  a  rifled 
shell  into  the  Minnesota,  which  tore  through  the  chief 
engineer's  state-room,  the  engineers'  mess-room,  amid- 
ships, and  bursting  in  the  boatswain's  room,  knocked 
four  rooms  into  one  in  its  headlong  passage,  and  set  the 
vessel  on  fire.  A  second  exploded  the  boiler  of  the  tug 
Dragon  alongside,  causing  for  a  while,  gi'eat  alarm.  But 
all  this  time,  Worden  in  his  "  cheese-tub,"  as  the  I'ebels 
called  her,  was  crowding  all  steam  to  overtake  his  pow- 
erful adversary,  and  by  the  time  the  latter  had  fired  his 
third  shell  was  again  between  the  two  vessels,  covering 
with  amazing  audacity  the  Minnesota.  Exasperated  at 
her  inability  either  to  shake  off  her  puny  antagonist  or 
cripple  her,  the  Merrimac  now  determined  to  run  into 
and  over  her,  and  sink  her  by  mere  weight — and  turning, 
ran  fall  speed  upon  her.  She  struck  the  little  Monitor 
with  tremendous  force,  and  her  bow  passed  over  the 
deck.  But  at  that  close  range  Worden  planted  one  of 
his  heavy  shot  square  on  the  iron  roof,  with  such  resist- 
less force  that  it  went  clean  through.  The  monster 
backed  off  with  a  shudder,  and  then,  enraged  at  the 
invulnerability  of  her  antagonist,  concentrated  her  entire 
fire  on  tlie  tun'et.  Worden  was  stationed  at  the  pilot- 
house, while  Green  managed  the  guns,  and  Stimers 
turned  the  turret.  The  two  vessels  at  times  almost 
touched,  and  the  explosion  of  their  monster  guns  at 
this  short  range  was  most  terrific.  Titanic  hammers 
seemed  incessantly  falling  on  their  iron  armor — so  fierce 
and  fast  flew  the  shot.  One  shot  struck  the  turret  with 
such  .force  that  it  knocked  down  Lieutenant  Stimers  and 
two  men.  Another  struck  the  pilot-house,  breaking  in 
two  an  iron  log  a  foot  thick.    It  hit  just  outside  of  where 
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Worden  liad  liis  eye,  knocking  Bim  senseless,  while  the 
small  particles  of  iron  driven  off  by  the  concussion,  flew 
into  his  eyes,  completely  blinding  him  for  the  time 
being.  But  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  Merrimac  was 
getting  the  worst  of  it.  "Worden  had  found  his  way 
into  her  vitals,  and  would  soon  send  her  to  the  bottom, 
and  GO  ahe  wheeled  out  of  the  conflict  and  under  the 
convoy  of  two  tugs,  limped  away  to  her  moorings.  The 
Monitor  followed  her  a  short  distance,  but  Worden  having 
received  orders  to  act  strictly  on  the  defensive,  and  not 
leave  the  fleet,  he  soon  ceased  to  follow  his  thoroughly 
humbled  antagonist. 

Lieutenant  Wise,  who  had  watched  the  conflict  ft'om 
the  shore,  now  jumped  into  a  boat  and  rowed  off  to  the 
Monitor.  As  he  descended  through  the  "  man  hole  "  to 
the  cabin  below,  everything  was  as  calm  and  quiet  as 
though  nothing  extraordinary  had  happened.  One 
of&cer  stood  by  the  mirror,  leisurely  combing  his  hair, 
another  was  washing  some  blood  from  his  hands,  while 
the  gallant  commander  lay  on  a  settee  with  his  eyes 
bandaged,  but  giving  no  sign  of  the  exerutiating  pain 
that  racked  him.  The  first  words  he  uttered  on  recover- 
ing from  the  stunning  effect  of  the  shot  was  : 

"  Have  I  saved  the  Minnesota  ? " 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  whipped  the  Merrimac." 

"  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  care  what  becomes  of 
me." 

He  had  saved  more  than  the  Minnesota — how  mucTi, 
that  more  was,  one  shudders  to  contemplate.  It  is  a 
wonder — when  we  remember  how  the  iron-clads  after- 
wards suffered  before  Charleston — that  the  tm'ret  did 
not  get  jammed  so  that  it  would  not  revolve ;  or  one, 
at  least,  of  the  two  cannon,  did  not  have  its  muzzle 
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broken  off  under  tlie  close  and  awful  cannonade  to 
which  she  was  exposed. 

Some  will  call  it  a  wonderful  piece  of  luck,  while 
the  devout  man  will  see  in  it  a  remarkable  interference 
of  Providence  in  our  behalf.  Never  was  a  government 
so  warned  as  ours  had  been  of  this  very  catastrophe, 
and  never  did  one  show  such  apathy  under  it. 

Lieutenant  Worden  was  now  laid  up  for  some  time ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  again  asked  for  active 
service,  and  being  promoted  to  commander,  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Montauk,  attached  to  the  South 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  In  Januaiy,  1863, 
Dupont  sent  him  down  to  operate  up  the  great 
Ogeechee  River ;  to  capture,  if  he  could,  the  fort  at  Gen- 
esis Point,  and  destroy  the  Nashville  that  lay  under 
its  protection.  With  four  other  vessels,  he  for  nearly 
four  hours  bombarded  the  fort,  and  withdrew  only 
after  his  ammunition  was  expended—veiy  little  damage, 
however,  was  done  on  either  side.  A  few  days  after  he 
renewed  the  attack  with  like  results — though  his  vessel 
was  hit  forty-six  times. 

The  last  of  this  month,  having  ascertained  that  the 
Nashville  had  got  aground  just  above  Fort  McAllister, 
he  steamed  up,  and  though  under  a  tremendous  can- 
nonade from  the  latter,  set  her  on  fire  ivith  his  shells, 
completely  destroying  her. 

In  the  attack  of  the  iron-clads  on  Sumter  the  follow- 
ing April,  he  carried  his  ship  into  action  with  his  usual 
gallantry,  and  retired  only  on  the  signal  of  Dupont. 
He  was  hit  fourteen  times,  and  though  no  one  had  had 
greater  experience  than  he  in  the  power  of  iron-clads, 
he  said  that  if  the  attack  had  been  continued,  it  would 
have  ended  in  disaster. 
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Worden  was  afterwards  detached  from  this  ship— 
his  health  having  failed  him,  and  he  was  engaged  ii 
no  other  important  action  during  the  war. 

He  is  now  on  dnty  on  the  coast  of  South  America. 
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KEAE-ADMIRAL  HENRY  H.  BELL. 


I    NATIVIiy. — iVENOEB    AS    INSULT 


Admiral  Bell  is  a  native  of  NortK  Carolina,  from 
wliicli  State  lie  entered  the  navy  the  4th  of  Ai^nst, 
1823.  His  early  cruises  diffei'ed  little  ft-om  those  of 
othei'  young  officers.  He  was  distinguished  for  devo- 
tion to  his  profession,  and  steadily  rose  in  it  till,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  ranked  as  captain. 

In  1855,  he  commanded  the  frigate  San  Jacinto, 
then  attached  to  the  East  India  Squadron,  under  Com- 
modore Armstrong.  While  on  this  station,  one  of  the 
ship's  boats  returning  one  day  from  the  shore — whither 
it  bad  been  sent — was  fired  upon  by  the  Barrier  forts 
in  Canton  River.  The  Commodore  was  inclined  to 
negotiate  on  the  matter,  but  Captain  Bell  and  Captain 
(since  Admiral)  Foote,  were  aroused  at  this  inault  to 
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the  American  flag  and  urged  tlie  former  so  veliemently 
to  avenge  it  on  the  spot,  tiat  lie  finally  consented  to  let 
tliese  gallant  officers  do  it  in  their  own  way.  They  at 
once  manned  their  boats  and  pulled  for  the  forts.  The 
latter  opened  fire  as  they  approached;  bat  the  rowers 
bent  steadily  to  their  oars  until  they  were  beached  near 
the  hostile  works.  Bell  and  Foote  then  formed  their  meii, 
and  leading  them  in  person,  rushed  to  the  assault  with 
such  fury,  that  the  Chinese,  terror-stricken,  left  their 
guns  and  fled  in  every  direction.  Captain  Bell  then 
laid  the  trains  and  fired  them  with  his  own  hand,  blow- 
ing the  forts  into  fragments.  He  thus  taught  the 
Chinese  that  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  touch  the 
American  flag  where  his  ship  floated. 

Although  Captain  Bell  was  a  Southerner  by  birth, 
and  married  a  Southern  woman,  and  one  connected  with 
the  leading  families  and  secessionists  of  Virginia,  he 
never  wavered  a  moment  in  his  duty.  Indeed,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  it  got  so  far  as  a  question  of  mere  duty 
with  him.  Intensely  loyal,  his  whole  soul  was  aroused 
at  the  rebellious  attitude  of  the  South.  The  first  gun 
fired  at  the  old  flag  at  Sumter,  stirred  his  blood  as  did 
the  hostile  shot  aimed  at  it  in  Canton  River.  When  his 
native  State  seceded  and  joined  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy, he  wrote  to  Washington  requesting  to  have  his 
name  registei'ed  as  coming  from  the  loyal  State  of  New 
York,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  appear  in  any  way  as 
belonging  to  a  secession  State. 

In  1861,  Captain  Bell  was  employed  in  the  respon- 
sible duty  of  fitting  out  and  arming  the  nondescript 
vessels  that  the  agent  of  the  Navy  Depai'tment  was 
buying  to  be  used  in  blockade  duty. 

When  Fairagut  took  command  of  the  West  Gulf 
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Blockading  Squadron,  Captain  Bell  was  appointed  his 
fleet  captain,  and  took  part  in  all  tte  operations  that 
led  to  the  fall  of  New  Orleans. 

The  month  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  forts,  he 
ran  up  to  inspect  the  cable  that  stretched  across  the 
river,  and  the  batteries.  This  bold  movement  drew  a 
furioQs  fire  from  the  forts,  but  Bell  coolly  finished 
his  reconnoissance.  Some  time  after,  Fan-agut  wanted  to 
get  a  peep  at  them  himself,  and  so  BeU  took  him  up. 
He  steamed  up  in  broad  midday,  and  could  see  through 
his  glass  the  forts  thronged  with  officers  watching  his 
movements.  But  to  obtain  a  fairer  view,  Bell  and  Far- 
ragut  mounted  tlie  rigging,  and  getting  astride  the  cross- 
,  trees,  began  to  take  observations.  In  a  few  moments  a 
puft'  of  white  smoke  was  seen  to  issue  from  Fort  Jack- 
son, and  before  it  had  melted  into  the  air  a  100-pound 
rifle  shell  came  screeching  towards  them,  striking  the 
water  about  one  hundi'ed  yards  ahead  of  the  vessel. 
After  a  short  interval  there  came  another  puff  of  smoke, 
and  another  monster  shot  shrieked  overhead,  passing 
only  fifty  feet  above  Farragut  and  Bell.  This  was  get- 
ting rather  too  close,  for  Bell  had  the  Admiral  with 
him,  and  "  Back  her "  came  from  aloft.  The  vessel 
drifted  down  two  or  three  ship's  lengths,  when  a  third 
shell  struck  and  burst  on  the  very  spot  they  had  just 
left.  In  a  few  minutes,  Bell  steamed  ahead  again  into 
the  fire,  when  a  100-pound  shell  came  like  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  between  the  smoke-stack  and  mainmast^ 
its  windage  actually  rocking  one  of  the  boats  hanging 
to  the  vessel's  side. 

When  everything  was  ready  for  the  squadron  to 
advance,  it  was  necessary,  as  a  preparatory  step,  to  cut 
the  cable,  which  was  strung  across  the  river  on  hulks 
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below  the  forts.  This  daring  aud  difficult  enterprise 
was  entrusted  to  Captain  Bell.  It  was  a  dark  night, 
when,  taking  the  Pinola  and  Itasca  gunboats,  he  steamed 
up  to  the  barrier.  Petards  had  been  brought  from  the 
north,  which  were  to  be  thrown  aboard  one  of  the  hnlks, 
and  discharged  by  electric  wires  from  one  of  the  gun- 
boats-^this  part  of  the  plan  failed,  owing  to  the  heavy 
gale  that  was  blowing. 

As  Bell  steamed  past  the  line  of  mortar  schooners 
Porter  opened  fire  ;  and,  canopied  by  blazing  shells,  arch- 
ing the  sky  overhead,  the  boats  ran  boldly  up  to  the 
cable,  and  commenced  the  work  of  destruction.  Sledges 
and  chisels  were  soon  busy  sundering  the  chain; 
the  anchors  of  the  hnlks  were  slipped,  and  the  work 
went  steadily  on.  But,  in  the  meantime,  they  had  been 
discovered  ;  a  rocket  from  one  of  the  forts  shot  into  the 
air,  and  then  both  opened  a  tremendous  fire.  The  gal- 
lant men,  however,  paid  no  heed  to  it  till  their  task  was 
accomplished. 

It  is  said  that  Fairagut  threw  his  arms  around  Bell 
.  in  delight,  when  he  once  more  stepped  safely  on  board 
his  vessel. 

In  the  final  passage,  Bell  led  the  second  division  in 
the  Sciota,  His  vessel  set  fire  to  two  steamers  in  her 
passage,  and  captured  a  third.  She  was  the  fourth  in 
the  attack  and  capture  of  the  forts  at  the  city  of  N'ew 
Orleans  on  the  25th,  and  the  third  in  passing  up  in 
front  of  the  city. 

The  victory  having  been  won,  he,  on  the  26th,  hauled 
down  his  pennant,  and  repaired  on  board  the  Hartford 
to  resume  his  duties  as  fleet  captain.  He  gave  Captain 
Donaldson  of  the  ship,  and  his  officers  and  crew  great 
praise  for  their  conduct  while  passing  the  forts. 
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It  is  well  known  wtat  an  excitement  followed  the 
pulling  down  of  the  American  flag  fix>m  tlie  eustom- 
House,  ^fter  it  had  been  raised  there  by  order  of  Far- 
ragut.  The  New  Orleans  papers  praised  the  daring 
act,  and  Mumfoi'd,  who  had  committed  it,  was  regarded 
as  a  hew.  As  the  surging  multitude  gaaied  on  the  rebel 
flag  flying  in  its  place,  they  declared  that  the  man  who 
attempted  to  haul  it  down  should  die.  Knowing  that 
some  action  wotild  be  taken  in  the  matter,  the  crowd 
assembled  in  lai'ge  numbers  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  custom-house ;  and  angry,  savage  faces 
scowled  out  from  the  turbulent  mass,  and  oaths,  and 
threats  of  vengeance  filled  all  the  air.  In  the  midst  of 
this  excitement,  Bell  landed  on  the  levee  with  two 
officers  and  a  handful  of  marines,  and  took  his  course 
for  the  custom-house.  The  mob  opened  as  ho  advanced, 
but  closed  up  behind  him,  cursing  him  and  his  little 
band,  and  swearing  that  the  moment  a  head  appeared 
above  the  roof  of  the  custom-house,  a  bullet  would 
pierce  it.  But  Bell,  unmoved  and  erect,  and  like  Abdiel 
amid  the  rebel  angels,  ■ 


"  Long  waytbrougli  liostile  scorn,  whioli  lie  sustained, 
Superior,  nor  of  violence  feared  a\ight." 

Reaching  the  custom-house,  ho  demanded  the  keys. 
They  were  given  him ;  but  every  one  refused  to  show 
him  the  way  to  the  roof  He  then  stationed  his  little 
band  in  front  of  the  building,  and  taking  one  of  his 
ofiicers  and  his  coxswain,  groped  his  way  along  the 
passage,  and  finally  mounted  to  the  roof.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  excited  multitude  below  watched  the  roof 
of  the  building,  to  see  if  he  dared  to  show  Ms  head 
above  it.    As  it  appeai'ed  above  the  opening  a  deep 
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inurmtir  of  vengeance  rolled  througii  the  streets.  Slowly, 
and  with  a  dignified  carnage,  as  became  Lis  solemn 
task,  Bell  rose  to  view,  and  his  tall,  commanding  form 
stood  in  full  relief  against  the  sky.  With  no  theatrical 
display — not  even  deigning  a  glance  to  the  excited 
multitude  below,  thh-sting  for  his  blood — without  haste, 
but  calmly  and  slowly,  he,  with  his  own  hands,  lowered 
the  rebel  flag  in  sight  of  all,  and  hoisted  the  stars  and 
stripes  in  its  place.  All  espected  to  see  a  bullet  pierce 
him,  but  the  calm,  dignified,  fearless  bearing  of  the 
man ;  the  sublimity  of  the  scene  as  he  stood  there 
pencilled  against  the  sky,  overawed  the  angry  passions 
of  the  mob,  and  breathless  silence  fell  upon  it.  Here 
there  was  no  excitement  of  the  combat ;  no  clangor  of 
trumpets,  or  shouts  of  men  to  brace  up  the  nerves  and 
stimulate  to  daring  deeds;  nothing  but  love  for  the 
dear  old  Aag,  and  of  the  honor  of  his  country.  Noth- 
ing could  exceed  the  moral  grandeur  of  the  act — it  would 
make  a  subject  for  a  great  picture.  The  national  ships 
at  the  levee,  with  their  gnns  bearing  on  the  city ;  the 
heaving,  turbulent  mass  blocking  all  the  streets ;  the 
little  band  of  marines,  with  firm-set  front,  standing 
across  the  door-way ;  the  tall,  erect  form  of  BeU  pic- 
tured against  the  sky  from  the  top  of  the  custom-house, 
as  he  slowly  sends  the  national  colors  up  the  flagstaff, 
form  a  gi'oup  of  objects  from  which  some  artist  will  yet 
give  us  a  gi'eat  historical  painting. 

When  Beil  descended  again  to  the  street,  he  quietly 
locked  the  door  behind  him,  and  putting  the  key  in  his 
pocket,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  marines  and 
marched  back  ,to  his  ship. 

When,  in  the  June  following,  Fan'agut  ran  the  bat- 
teries of  Vicksburg,  BeU  stood  on  the  poop  by  his  side. 
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to  direct  tlie  movements  of  tlie  fleet,  but  tlie  darkness 
and  smoke  soon  sliut  the  vessels  from  his  sight,  and  he 
could  tell  where  they  were  only  by  the  thunder  of 
their,  broadsides,  or  their  blaze  as  it  illumined  the 
gloom,  and  so  gave  his  attention  to  looking  up  the 
batteries  of  the  enemy,  and  pointing  them  out  to  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  guns,  and  directing  where  to  fire. 

After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  Far- 
ragut,  accepting  a  respite  tendered  him  by  the  Grovem- 
ment,  turned  over  to  Admiral  Porter  the  entire  control 
of  the  western  waters  above  New  Orleans,  and  Bell, 
who  had  been  made  Commodore,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  sc[uadron  during  his  absence. 

His  duties  were  now  of  the  most  arduous  kind, 
though  connected  with  no  important  movement  in  which 
he  was  personally  engaged.  .His  blockading  fleet 
stretched  with  intei-vals  from  Mobile  to  Galveston. 
After  dart,  he  always  kept  his  ships  on  the  move,  so 
that  blockade  runners  never  knew  where  to  And  them. 
While  off  Galveston,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the 
Hatteras — Blake  commanding — ^which  was  sunk  by  the 
Alabama,  He  heard  the  cannonading,  and  saw  the 
flashes  of  the  combat,  and  hurried  off  in  the  Brooklyn 
in  the  direction  from  whence  they  came ;  but  could  find 
no  traces  of  either  vessel  until  nest  morning,  when  he 
saw  the  masts  of  the  Hatteras  standing  out  of  the 
water,  telling  him  of  her  fate. 

He  detailed  a  portion  of  his  force  to  cooperate 
with  Banks  in  his  movements  against  Brownsville, 
Braaos,  Aranzas,.  and  CabeEo  Passes,  Commander  J. 
H.  Strong  had  charge  of  it,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  Banks,  and  the  commendations  of  the  Govern- 
ment for    the    skill,  ability,   and  energy  with    which 
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ie  performed  Ms  part  in  the  expeditions.  In  storm  and 
calm,  under  vesationa,  delays,  and  countless  emljarrass- 
ments,  lie  executed  every  task  imposed  on  Mm. 

On  Farragut's  return  to  take  command  of  the  squad- 
ron, previous  to  the  attack  on  the  defences  of  Mobile, 
Bell  was  ordered  north  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 
Here  his  incessant  labors,  joined  to  the  exposures  on 
the  Mississippi  and  off  the  coast,  completely  broke  him 
down,  and,  for  a  while,  his  friends  feared  he  had  made 
his  last  cruise.  But  his  health  rallied  in  the  bracing 
air  of  the  Highlands  at  Newburg,  and  he  gradually 
recovered  his  strength. 

With  the  old  battered  Hartford  for  his  flagship,  he 
now  commands  the  Asiatic  Squadron  in  the  China  seas, 
as  Rear- Admiral. 

Admiral  Bell  is  a  man  of  dignified  deportment, 
frank,  genial,  unassuming  manners,  and  a  kind,  noble 
heart.  A  better  officer,  a  more  gallant  man,  or  one 
more  beloved  by  all  who  serve  under  him,  never  trod 
the  deck  of  a  battle  ship. 

Between  him  and  Farragut  there  exists  the  warm^t 
affection  and  esteem. 
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— PEESENT  POSITION. 

Melancthon  Smith  was  bom  in  New  York  city, 
May  24tli,  1810.  His  father,  Fauquier  Smitli,  was  from 
Ijoiig  Island,  and  his  motlier,  Cornelia  Jones,  dangliter 
of  Dr.  Gardiner  Jones,  from  New  York  city.  His  father 
served  as  colonel  in  tke  war  of  1813,  and  commanded 
a  fort  at  the  battle  of  Plattsburg.  Sidney  Smith,  Captain 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  his  uaclcj  was  in  the 
naval  battle  that  took  place  on  Lake  Champlain,  at  the 
same  time,  under  McDonough.  His  grandfather,  Hon. 
Melancthon  Smith,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
political  debaters  of  the  day,  and  in  17TY,  was  the  first 
Sheriff  of  Dutchess  County.  In  1788,  he  represented 
this  county  in  the  convention  which  met  at  Pough- 
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keepsie,  to  take  into  consideratioa  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  whicli  liad  been  prepared  the  year 
"before  in  Pliiladelpliia.  He  was  one  of  tke  most  promi- 
nent debaters  in  that  convention,  and  chief  antagonist 
of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

The  subject,  of  the  present  sketch,  having  received 
an  academic  education,  entered  the  navy  March  Ist, 
1826. 

His  first  service  was  on  board  the  frigate  Brandy- 
wine,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the  sloop-of  war 
Vincennes.  In  1830,  he  was  sent  to  the  naval  school 
of  New  York ;  but  the  next  year  ordered  to  the  frigate 
Potomac,  in  which  he  served  but  little  over  a  month, 
when  he  w^  ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard  of  Brooklyn. 
In  1832  he  received  his  warrant  as  passed  midshipman, 
and  joined  the  sloop-of  war  St.  Louis ;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing winter  was  detached  from  her  and  sent  to  the  Navy 
Yard  at  Pensacola.  The  following  year,  however,  he 
was  ordered  to  the  schooner  Porpoise,  and  then  to  the 
sloop  Vandalia,  in  which  he  served  till  183V.  The  next 
year  he  was,  for  a  short  time,  on  duty  in  the  Kavy  Yard 
at  New  York,  from  which  he  was  transferred,  in  1836, 
to  the  sloop-of-war  Natchez,  in  which  he  served  as  sail- 
ing master.  The  same  year  he  received  his  warrant  as 
master  in  the  navy,  and  the  following  year  was  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant,  in  which  capacity  he  served  in  the 
sloop  Vandalia,  till  1838.  In  1839,  he  was  attached  to 
the  steamer  Poinsett,  and  a  part  of  the  time  commanded 
a  fort,  and  a  twenty-oared  barge  on  the  Miami  River, 
Florida, 

The  next  year  he  was  stationed  in  the  Navy  Yard  at 
New  York;  but  from  1841  to  1843,  served  on  board 
the  Fairfield  and  Preble,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the 
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store-sHp  Erie.  He  remained  here  a  yeai",  and  during 
tlie  following  year  was,  part  of  tie  time,  on  the  Van- 
dalia  and  Colonel  Harney,  and  a  part  of  the  time 
execntive  officer  of  the  Pensacola  !Navy  Yard.  From 
1848  to  1855  he  served,  first  on  the  frigate  Constitntion, 
and  then  on  the  Potomac,  as  eseentive  officer.  Being 
promoted  to  commander  in  1855,  he  was  detached  from 
the  latter  vessel,  and  two  years  after  ordered  on  special 
duty  as  light-house  inspector;  which  position  he  held 
until  just  before  the  l^reating  out  of  the  rebellion.  In 
May,  1861,  he  was  ordered  to  the  Gulf  Blockading 
ScLuadron,  and  in  the  following  September  moved 
against  Ship  Island  with  the  steamer  Massachusetts, 
when  the  rebels  fired  the  barracks,  destroyed  the  light- 
house lantern,  and  escaped  to  the  mainland.  He  had 
an  engagement  also  with  some  Confederate  steamers,  but 
his  fijst  serious  action  was  in  the  passage  of  the  forts 
below  New  Orleans.  He  commanded  the  steamer  Mis- 
sissippi in  this  terrific  encounter,  and  received  ten  shots, 
eight  going  clean  through  the  vessel,  wounding  six  of 
her  crew.  Seeing  the  raiq  Manassas,  he  signalled  for 
permission  to  attack  her.  Farragut  granting  it,  he 
boldly  made  for  her.  The  ram  advancing  to  the  contest, 
struck  the  steamer,  inflicting  a  severe  damage  below 
the  water  line.  The  monster  iu  return  received  a  ter- 
rific broadside  from  the  heavy  guns  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  carried  away  her  smoke-stack,  and  crashed 
through  her  mailed  sides  with  such  awfiil  power,  that 
the  crew  ran  her  ashore  and  fled  in  aff'right.  Smith 
immediately  boarded  her,  but  finding  his  machinery  so 
disabled  that  he  could  not  take  her  in  tow,  and  a 
steamer  on  fire  drifting  down  on  him,  he  recalled  his 
boats  after  setting  her  on  fire.     He  then  riddled  her 
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with  shot,  when  she  swung  loose  from  the  bank,  and 
drifting  below  the  forts,  blew  up  with  a  tremendous 
explosion.  He  afterwards  passed  up  the  river,  and  en- 
gaged, with  other  vessels,  the  batteries  above. 

His  next  important  engagement,  was  in  the  terrible 
passage  of  Poi*t  Hudson,  iu  which  he  lost  his  ship.  A 
full  account  of  this,  together  with  a  description  of  his 
gallaht  beaiing  on  the  occasion,  are  given  in  the  stetch 
of  Fari'agut.  Nothing  could  test  his  great  qualities  as 
a  commander,  more  than  the  trying  position  in  which 
he  found  himself  here,  when  his  vessel  grounded  in 
twenty-three  feet  of  water,  right  under  the  concentrated 
fire  of  the  hostile  batteries.  When,  after  the  most 
desperate  efforts,  it  became  evident  that  she  could  not 
be  made  to  ioat  again,  and  the  rebel  shells  were  burst- 
ing in  and  around  her,  the  cool  manner  in  which,  with 
lighted  cigar,  he'  removed  his  crew  to  the  boats,  and 
then  set  fire  to  her,  showed  that  no  danger  or  adversity 
conld  shake  his  steady  nerves.  He  felt  keenly,  how- 
ever, the  loss  of  his  noble  vessel.  A  man  loves  the 
good  steed  which  has  once  carried  him  right  gallantly 
and  safely  through  a  deadly  struggle ;  but  a  sailor  has 
a  still  warmer  affection  for  his  ship,  whose  heavy  broad- 
sides have  spoken  at  his  command,  and  which  has  borne 
his  flag  triumphantly  through  a  great  combat.  "No 
wonder  then  his  heart  was  filled  with  sadness,  when 
he  saw  his  noble  vessel  perish  before  his  eyes.  The 
manner  of  her  death,  too,  appealed  strongly  to  his 
sympathies.  "When  relieved  from  the  weight  of  her 
crew,  she  again  floated,  and  swinging  slowly  down 
stream,  brought  her  other  broadside  to  bear.  Her  guns, 
heated  by  the  raging  flames,  soon  began  to  go  off,  as 
if  still  remembering  her  old  commander,  and  thundered 
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away  in  stem  response  to  tlie  rebel  batteries.  A  pyramid 
of  flame,  slie  towered  grandly  through  the  gloom,  and 
drifting  with  the  current,  moved  majratically  past  him. 
He  watched  her  blazing  form  lighting  up  the  bosom 
of  the  stream,  the  banlis,  and  the  murky  heavens,  till 
Prophet's  Island  shut  her  from  view.  A  few  minutes 
more  he  could  trace  her  course  by  the  illumination 
made  by  her  burning  hull,  and  then  came  a  deafening 
explosion  that  shook  the  shores,  followed  by  utter  dark- 
ness, that  told  him  that  his  noble  ship  was  sleeping 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  mighty  river  whose  name  she 
bore. 

He  was  afterwards  given  the  command  of  the  Monon- 
gahela,  and  joined  in  the  attack  on  Port  Hudson,  from 
the  1st  to  the  20tlx  of  June,  In  January,  he  was  on  a 
court  of  inCLuirj',  to  iavestigate  the  "  Galveston  matter," 
relatiug  to  the  failure  to  capture  the  Harriet  Lane.  He 
was  afterwards  transferred  east,  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron.  Here,  in  the  Onondaga,  he  was 
on  picket  duty  for  some  time,  and  cooperated  with 
General  Butler  in  the  movement  of  troops  at  Dutch 
Gap  and  Beep  Bottom.  But  the  ram  Albemarle  in  the 
Sounds  of  North  Carolina  seriously  threatening  the  exist- 
ence of  our  squadron  there,  Lee  sent  him  down  to  look 
after  her.  The  ram,  having  previously  sunk  the  South- 
field,  now  came  out  again  to  renew  her  attack,  when 
Smith,  with  his  little  squadron,  boldly  advanced  to 
meet  her. 

The  following  is  his  account  of  the  engagement : 

"  The   ram    Albemarle,   steamer   Cotton-Plant,  with 

troops,  and  the  armed' steamer  Bombshell,  laden  with 

provisions  and  coal,  came  out  of  Koanoke  River  to-day 

at  two  o'clock,  p.  M.,  and,  after  being  tolled  ten  miles 
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down  tlie  sound  "by  the  picket  force  left  to  guard  tHe 
entrance  of  the  river,  the  Mattabesett,  Wyalusing,  Sas- 
sacus,  and  Whitehead,  got  under  way  and  stood  up  to 
engage  them ;  the  smaller  boats  falling  into  position  in 
accordance  with  the  enclosed  programme. 

The  engagement  commenced  at  4.40,  by  the  ram 
firing  the  first  gun,  which  destroyed  the  Mattabesett's 
launch  and  wounded  several  men.  The  second  shot  cut 
away  some  of  the  standing  and  running  rigging.  At 
4.45,  the  Bombshell  surrendered  to  the  Mattabesett,  and 
was  ordered  to  fall  in  our  wake ;  at  4.50,  fired  a  broad- 
side into  the  ram  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  ;  at  5.50,  the  Sassacus  delivered  her  fire  in  passing 
and  then  rammed  his  stem,  pouring  in  a  broadside  at 
the  same  time.  The  Sassacus  was  seen  soon  afterwards 
enveloped  with  steam,  when  she  hauled  ofi",  evidently 
disabled.  The  colors  of  the  ram  at  this  moment  came 
down,  and  it  was  some  time  before  it  was  ascertained 
whether  he  had  surrendered,  or  they  had  been  shot 
away.  During  the  contact,  it  was,  of  course,  impossible 
for  the  other  vessels  to  fire ;  but  when  the  Sassacus 
became  disengaged,  and  resumed  her  firing,  the  engage- 
ment became  general ;  the  smaller  vessels  firing  so  rapid- 
ly, that  it  was  dangerous  for  the  larger  ones  to  approach ; 
and  they  appeared  also  to  be  ignorant  of  all  signals,  as 
they  answered  without  obeying  them.  The  engagement 
continued  until  about  7.30,  when,  it  becoming  dark,  the 
Commodore  Hull  and  Ceres  were  then  sent  ahead  to 
keep  the  ram  in  sight,  and  to  remain  on  picket  duty  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Koanoke  River,  if  he  succeeded  in 
entering  it;  the  Mattabesett,  "Wyalusing,  Miami,  and 
Whitehead,  coming  to  anchor  in  the  sound,  two  miles 
and  a  half  below.     Eight  torpedoes  had  been  furnished 
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by  tlie  army,  and  an  attempt  was  made  last  niglit  to 
place  them  in  tlie  moutli  of  tlie  river ;  tte  entrance  being 
watclied,  it  was  found  impracticable.  Another  effort 
was  made  to-day  at  two  o'doclr,  p.  m.,  when  the  ram 
was  discovered  two  mUes  above,  on  his  way  out.  Dur- 
ing the  engagement,  a  seine  was  laid  out  across  the 
ram's  bow,  in  obedience  to  orders,  to  try  and  foul  his 
propeller,  but  he  passed  over  it  without  injury.  A 
torpedo  was  rigged  out  from  the  bow  of  the  Miami,  and 
she  was  ordered  to  go  ahead  and  attempt  to  exjilode  it, 
but,  from  some  cause  yet  unexplained,  it  was  not  done. 
She  ran  up,  however,  sheered  off,  and  delivered  her 
broadside,  and  continued  to  iire  at  him  rapidly.  The 
injuries  sustained  by  the  ram  are  thought  to  be  con- 
siderable, but  his  motive-power  is  evidently  uninjured. 
His  boats  were  knocked  off  from  the  decks,  and  his 
stack  riddled,  and  it  is  also  believed  that  one  of  his 
guns  was  disabled.  The  ram  is  certainly  very  formi- 
dable. He  is  fast  for  that  class  of  vessel,  making  from 
sis  to  seven  knots,  turns  quickly,  and  is  armed  with 
heavy  guns,  as  is  proved  by  the  100-pounder  Brooks 
projectile  that  entered  and  lodged  in  the  Mattabesett, 
and  100-pounder  Whitworth  shot  received  by  the  Wya- 
lusing,  while  the  shot  fired  at  him  were  seen  to  strike 
fire  upon  the  casemates  and  hull,  flying  upwards  and 
falling  into  the  water  without  Laving  had  any  percep- 
tible effect  upon  the  vessel.  I  had  tried  the  effect  of 
ramnung  (as  su^ested  by  the  Department)  in  the  case 
of  the  Sassacus,  and  was  deterred  from  repeating  the 
experiment  by  the  injury  she  had  sustained,  and  a  sig- 
nal from  the  Wyalusing  that  she  was  sinking,  which,  if 
the  latter  had  been  correct,  (and  I  was  not  informed  to 
the  contrary  until  after  the  vessels  came  to  anchor,) 
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wouM  have  left  too  small  a  force  of  efficient  vessels  to 
keep  the  control  of  the  sound,  "vrhich  I  now  hold,  and 
shall  he  able  to  maintaui  against  any  rebel  force  that 
they  will  be  able  to  organize  at  this  point,  when  present 
damages  are  repaired.  I  am  convinced  that  side-wheel 
steamers  cannot  be  laid  alongside  of  the  Albemarle, 
without  totally  disabling  their  wheels,  which  is  the 
reason  for  not  adopting  the  suggestion  contained  in  your 
order  to  me  of  the  23d  instant  It  is  reported  that  the 
rebel  barges  with  troops  were  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Croatan  River,  ready  to  come  out,  and  a  sUa/mer  was 
seen  in  that  direction ;  but  in  regard  to  the  first  I  have 
no  positive  information." 

Lieutenant  Commander  Roe,  of  the  Sassacus,  also 
struck  the  ram,  and  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
collision : 

*'As  the  Mattabesett  had  passed  around  the  stei-n 
of  the  ram,  and  was  heading  down  the  sound  again,  the 
ram  had  turned  partially  roxmd  with  a  port-helm,  and 
now  lay  broadside  to  me.  As  the  Sassacus  had  been 
drawn  off  some  little  distance  by  her  operations  and 
capture  of  the  Bombshell,  she  had  a  good  distance  to 
get  headway ;  and,  seeing  the  favorable  moment  before 
me,  I  ordered  full  steam  and  open  throttle,  and  laid  the 
ship  fair  for  the  broadside  of  the  ram  to  run  her  down. 
The  Sassacus  struck  her  fairly  just  abaft  her  starboard 
beam  in  the  position  of  the  rear  of  the  house  or  case- 
mate, with  a  speed  of  nine  to  ten  knots,  making  twenty- 
two  revolutions  with  thirty  pounds  of  steam.  As  I 
struck,  she  sent  a  100-pounder  rifle  shot  through  and 
through,  from  starboard  bow  to  port-side,  on  the  berth- 
deck. 

"  The   collision    was    pretty    heavy,   and    the  ram 
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careened  a  good,  deal — so  mucli  so  that  the  water 
washed  over  her  deck  forward  and  affc  the  casemate. 
At  one  time  I  thought  she  was  going  down ;  I  kept 
the  engine  going,  pushing,  as  I  hoped,  deeper  and 
deeper  into  her,  and  also  hoping  it  might  he  possible 
for  some  one  of  the  boats  to  get  up  on  the  opposite 
side  of  me,  and  perhaps  enable  us  to  sink  her,  or  at 
least  to  get  well  on  to  her  on  all  sides ;  I  retained  this 
position  full  ten  minutes,  throwing  grenades  down  hei 
deck-hatch,  and  trying  in  vain  to  get  powder  into  her 
smoke-staek,  and  receiving  volleys  of  musketry,  when 
the  stern  of  the  ram  began  to  go  round,  and  her  broad- 
side-port bearing  on  our  starboai'd  bow,  when  the  ram 
fired  and  sent  a  100-pounder  Brooks  rifie  shot  through 
the  starboard  side  on  the  berth-deck,  passing  through 
the  empty  bunkers  into  the  starboard  boiler,  clean 
through  it  fore  and  aft,  and  finally  lodging  ih  the  ward- 
room. In  a  moment  the  steam  filled  every  portion  of 
the  ship,  from  the  hurricane-deck  to  the  flre-rooma,  kill- 
ing some,  stifling  some,  and  rendering  all  movement  for 
a  time  impossible.  When  the  steam  cleared  away  so  I 
could  look  around  me,  I  saw  my  antagonist  was  away 
from  me,  and  steaming  off.  In  the  meantime  the  engine 
was  going,  as  no  one  could  do  anything  below,  some 
sixteen  men  being  scalded.  I  then  put  the  helm  hard 
a-port,  headed  up  the  sound,  and  around  to  the  land, 
in  order  to' clear  the  field  for  the  other  boats.  Soon  as 
the  steam  cleared  up,  and  the  effect  of  the  explosion 
was  over,  the  of&cers  and  men  immediately  went  to  the 
guns,  and  kept  them  going  upon  the  enemy  until  we 
drifted  out  of  range.  I  tried  to  ricochet  several  9-inch 
shot,  so  that  she  might  be  struck  on  her  bottom  by  the 
upward  bound  of  the  shot,  but  I  had  the  mortification 
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to  see  eveiy  shot  striie  tlie  water  inside  of  her,  and  rise 
on  the  opposite  side  of  her.  While  alongside  of  her, 
and  almost  simultaneous  with  the  fatal  shot  of  the 
enemy,  Acting-Ensign  Mayer  sent  a  100-pounder  solid 
shot  at  her  port,  which  broke  into  fragments,  one  of 
which  rebounded  and  fell  on  our  deck,  as  did  also  some 
fragments  of  grenades.  While  thus  together,  I  fired 
three  separate  shots  into  one  of  her  ports ;  we  clearly 
observed  the  muzzles  of  two  of  her  guns  broken  very 
badly.  After  the  separation  of  the  two  vessels,  the  Sas- 
sacus  was  finally  headed  down  the  sound,  and  continued 
to  move  very  slowly,  working  on  a  vacuum,  and  finally 
stopped,  when  I  dropped  anchor.  In  the  meantime  the 
Slattabesett  and  Wyalusing  gallantly  went  in,  and  the 
fight  was  nobly  maintained  by  those  vessels." 

The  other  vessels  joined  in  the  engagement,  but 
their  shot  seemed  to  have  but  little  effect  on  the  ram. 

Smith  lost  eight  in  killed  and  wounded,  while  Eoe, 
on  the  Sassacus,  had  some  twenty  scalded  by  the  escap- 
ing steam. 

Smith,  in  a  subsequent  report,  states  that  Lieutenant 
Roe  was  mistaken  as  to  the  speed  he  was  going  when 
he  struck  the  ram ;  also,  that  he  oven-ated  the  injury 
he  had  done  her,  especially  her  guns. 

In  July,  1864,  he  returned  to  the  James  River,  and 
was  made  divisional  officer,  with  the  Onondaga  as  his 
flagship.  In  October,  he  was  transferred  to  the  frigate 
Wabash,  in  which  vessel  he  participated  in  both  of  the 
attacks  on  Fort  Fisher.  In  the  last  one  he  had  eleven 
IdUed  and  wounded,  besides  those  lost  in  the  storming 
party  furnished  by  his  vessel.  In  1865,  he  was  detached 
from  the  Wabash,  and  during  a  part  of  the  year  was 
engaged  on  court-martial  duty.    In  July,  of  this  year, 
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lie  was  appointed  Esecutive  OiScer  of  tlie  Navy  Depart- 
ment at  "Washington,  and  tlie  same  month  promoted  to 
Commodore.  In  September,  1866,  he  was  appointed 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Eecruiting  in  the 
Navy  Department,  which  position,  we  believe,  he  at 
present  holds. 
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COMMODORE  JOHN  RODGERS. 

NTBB8     THB    NAVT.— AT    THE    OOMMKNCEMBST   0 
O   BTIPEEINTBUD    THE   BUILDINa    OP    lBOS-0tiD3.- 

THB    aiLKNA. TIGBT    AT   DEUEY'b   BLUI 

— ATTACK  ON  POKT  SUMTBB. OAPrURBS  THB  ATLANTA. — OOM- 

LETTEK   FEOM  THB   SBORBTART   OP   TUB  SAVY. 

Commodore  Kodgees  is  a  native  of  Maryland,  but  was 
appointed  to  the  navy  from  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  of 
which  he  is  a  resident.  He  entered  the  service  as  mid- 
shipman in  March,  1825. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  was  sent  West  to 
assist  in  the  building  of  an  iron-clad  fleet,  in  which 
he  exhibited  the  enterprise  and  skill  which  distinguish 
him. 

Having  done  such  good  service  here,  he  was  given 
the  command  of  the  Galena,  one  of  the  three  first  armored 
vessels  built  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  sent  to  Hampton 
Eoads.  As  in  one  of  these,  the  Monitor,  Worden  had  tested 
their  power  of  resistance  in  combat  with  another  mailed 
vessel,  so  he  now  was  to  prove  their  strength  in  conflict 
with  shore  batteries,  and  in  May,  1863,  steamed  up 
the  James  River  to  engage  Fort  Darling.  If  this  could 
be  silenced  the  obstructions  above  could  be  removed,  and 
our  war  vessels  pass  up  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
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Kiclimond.  He  had  witli  him  the  Aroostook,  the 
Monitor,  Port  Royal,  and  Naugatuck.  The  wooden 
vessels  anchored  thirteen  hundred  yards  below,  whUe  the 
Galena  ran  up  to  within  about  six  hundred  yards,  and  let 
go  her  anchor,  and  with  a  spring  swung  across  the  stream, 
which  here  was  not  more  than  twice  as  wide  as  the  ship 
was  long.  The  Monitor  alao  anchored  near  her,  and  the 
commander.  Lieutenant  Jeffers,  gallantly  engaged  the 
batteries,  but  found  it  impossiljle  to  elevate  his  guns  suf- 
ficiently to  make  them  effective  until  he  dropped  farther 
down  stream.  The  Galena,  being  unable  to  change  her 
position  in  the  narrow  river,  became  a  stationary  target 
for  the  Rebel  guns  mounted  on  Drury's  Bluff,  and  hence 
took  a  terrible  pounding.  The  heavy  shot  coming  from 
so  great  a  height  fell  with  tremendous  power,  while  the 
sharp-shooters  picked  off  every  man  that  showed  hia 
head.  Yet  Rogers  lay  here  motionless  for  nearly  four 
hours,  exposed  to  this  plunging  fire.  In  that  time  he  lost 
twenty-foTir  men  killed  and  wounded,  while  thirteen  shot 
and  shell  pierced  the  iron  armor  of  his  vessel,  shattering 
her  bulwarks  and  starting  the  seams  in  her  side  and 
deck. 

Rodgers  held  on  in  his  desperate  position  until  he  had 
but  sis  Parrott  charges  left,  and  not  a  single  filled  nine- 
inch  sbelL 

He  was  afterward  placed  in  command  of  the  Weehaw- 
ken,  and  ordered  to  bring  her  from  New  York  around  to 
Fortress  Monroe.  Although  the  pilots  attempted  to  dis- 
suade him  from  starting,  predicting  bad  weather,  he 
determmed  to  go,  wishing  to  test  the  sea-going  qualities 
of  the  vessel.  "When  two  days  out  he  encountered  a  ter- 
rific gale,  and  Rodgers,  cutting  the  line  that  united  his 
vessel  to  the  tug  Boardman,  determined  to  ride  out  the 
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storm  alone.  Captain  Case,  wlio  was  convoying  him  i:i 
the  Iroquois,  then  offered  to  tow  him;  but  Eodgers  de- 
clined the  proffered  aid.  Case,  however,  would  not  leave 
him,  and  stood  nobly  by  him  through  aU  the  fearful  night 
that  followed.  Lashed  by  the  tempest  the  waves  rose 
thirty  feet  high,  and  poured  in  such  mid  torrents  over 
the  shuddering  vessel  that  no  one  could  go  on  deck  to 
heave  either  log  or  lead.  In  a  private  letter  to  his  fother- 
in-law  describing  the  gale  he  said :  "  I  stood  on  the  turret 
and  watched  her  movements  with  great  interest  *  *  * 
No  boat  from  the  Iroquois  could  have  lived,  for  she  was 
,  rolling  her  guns  under ;  our  fate,  therefore,  depended  on 
the  safety  of  our  own  vessel.  The  waves  swept  over  the 
deck  with  great  violence,  an  iron  plate  two  inches  thick 
and  eleven  feet  long,  weighing  three  thousand  pounds,  was 
broken  loose  from  its  lashings  and  carried  forty  feet 
against  the  iron  stanchions,  and  another  plate,  as  much 
as  two  men  could  slide  along  the  deck,  was  lifted  and 
thro-wn  upon  some  kedges.  We  could  neither  throw  the 
log  nor  sound,  as  no  one  could  live  on  the  deck  to  do 
either." 

It  was  a  fearful  night,  and  a  commander  never  wit- 
nessed a  more  appalling  sight  than  that  which  met  the 
eyes  of  Eodgers  as  he  stood  on  the  top  of  the  turret,  and 
watched  the  great  angry  black  waves  fall  one  after 
another  with  the  sound  of  thunder  over  the  shivering 
deck,  burying  it  from  sight  and  surging  up  around  him 
until  the  spray  swept  like  a  driving  rain  over  his  high 
perch. 

He  was  delighted  with  the  behavior  of  his  vessel,  and 
brought  her  safely  into  port,  though  leaking  badly. 

In  the  following  AprO.  the  Weehawken  formed  part 
of  the  iron-clad  fleet  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.     The 
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raft  with  the  torpedo  which  was  to  blow  up  the  obstruc- 
tions was  attached  to  her,  and  impeded  very  much  her 
movements.  It  proved  useless,  yet,  crippled  as  he  was 
with  this  bungling  apparatus,  Itodgers  boldly  laid  his  ves- 
sel alongside  of  the  rebel  batteries,  and  was  struck  fifty- 
three  times,  withdramng  from  the  horrible  fire  only  as  he 
saw  the  signal  to  do  so. 

In  the  following  June,  JRodgers  distinguished  himself 
by  capturing  the  rebel  ram  Atlanta.  This  vessel,  some- 
times called  the  Fingal,  ran  the  blockade  of  Savannah  a 
few  days  after  the  forts  of  Port  Royal  were  taken,  and 
was  now  ready  to  attempt  a  passage  by  Wilmington  River 
into  Warsaw  Sound,  and  attack  our  blockading  vessels 
there  as  well  as  those  farther  south.  To  prevent  this 
dangerous  movement  Rodgers  in  the  Weehawken  and 
Downes  in  the  Nahant  were  despatched  to  look  after 
her. 

A  little  after  daylight  on  the  7th  of  June  Rodgers 
saw  this  formidable  iron-clad  coming  down  at  the  mouth 
of  Wilmmgton  River,  accompanied  by  two  other  steamers. 
He  immediately  beat  to  quarters  and  cleared  for  action.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  bow  of  his  vessel  was  pointing  toward 
the  Atlanta,  followed  by  the  Nahant.  When  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant  the  Atlanta  fired  a  rifle-shot 
which  passed  across  the  stem  of  the  Weehawken.  The 
hostile  vessel  at  this  time  was  lying  across  the  stream 
waiting  the  approach  of  Rodgers,  who  kept  silently  and 
steadily  on,  determined  to  waste  no  time  or  ammunition 
in  firing  at  long  range.  At  a  quarter  past  five,  being 
then  within  three  hundred  yards,  he  commenced  firing — 
planting  hia  huge  shot  with  an  accuracy  probably  never 
before  equalled  in  a  naval  combat.  The  first,  a  15-inch 
cored  shot,  broke  with  a  crash  through  the  iron  plating- 
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and  wooden  backing,  strewing  the  deck  with  splinters, 
knocking  down  forty  men  by  the  concussion,  and  wound- 
ing several  others  with  the  broken  iron  and  shivered  tim- 
bers it  hurled  on  every  side.  Making  a  hole  nearly  four 
feet  in  circumference,  it  was  as  if  the  head  of  a  barrel  had 
been  driven  through  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  caused 
consternation  among  the  crew. 

Tlie  second,  an  11-inch  solid  shot,  broke  some  of  the 
iron  plates.  The  third,  a  15-inch  cored  shot,  struck  like 
a  falling  rock  the  pilot-house,  knocking  it  into  fragments, 
and  killing  two  pilots  and  stunning  the  men  at  the  wheel. 
The  fourth  struck  a  port  stopper  in  the  centre,-  breaking 
it  in  two  and  driving  the  fragments  through  into  the  ves- 
sel. Appalled  at  the  destructive  power  of  these  enor- 
mous shot,  before  which  his  iron-clad  became  no  more  than 
a  wooden  vessel,  the  rebel  commander  hauled  down  his 
flag.  It  was  all  over  in  fifteen  minutes.  So  quickly  did 
Eodgers  do  his  work  that  Downes  in  the  Nahant,  though 
steaming  gallantly  forward  to  join  the  combat,  was  too 
late  to  share  it. 

The  Atlanta  had  a  crew  of  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  of  which  sixteen  were  wounded. 

It  was  a  great  victory,  and,  had  the  battle  been  a  long 
and  doubtful  one,  would  have  made  the  land  echo  with 
applause.  But  Rodgers  did  his  work  so  quickly,  the 
public  could  not  feel  that  it  had  required  much  efi'orL 
Not  so,  however,  with  the  Department  This  iron-clad 
had  caused  it  much  anxiety;  and  when  it  heard  that  she 
was  not  only  overpowered,  but  tn  good  condition  for  effi- 
cient service  in  our  own  navy,  it  was  highly  gratified  and 
sent  the  following  complimentary  letter  to  Kodgera. 
After  speaking  of  the  engagement  of  the  Monitor  with 
the  Merrimac,  the  Secretary  of  the  ^STavy  says : 
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"  Your  connection  with  the  Mississippi  flotilla,  and  your 
participation  in  the  projection  and  construction  of  the  first 
iron-clads  on  the  western  waterS' — ^your  heroic  conduct  in 
the  attack  on  Drury's  Bluff — the  high  moral  courage  that 
led  you  to  put  to  sea  in  the  Weehawken  upon  the  ap 
proach  of  a  violent  storm,  in  order  to  test  the  sea-going 
qualities  of  these  new  craft,  at  the  time  when  a  safe  an- 
chorage was  close  under  your  lee — the  brave  and  daring 
manner  in  which  you,  with  your  associates,  pressed  the 
iron-clads  under  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  batteries  m 
Charleston  harbor,  and  there  tested  and  proved  the  en- 
durance and  resisting  power  of  these  vessels,  and  your 
crowning,  successful  achievement  in  the  capture  of  the 
Fingal,  alias  Atlanta,  are  all  proofs  of  a  skill,  and  cour- 
age, and  devotion  to  the  country  and  the  cause  of  the 
Union,  regardless  of  self,  that  cannot  be  permitted  to 
pass  unrewarded.  To  your  heroic  daring  and  persistent 
moral  courage,  beyond  that  of  any  other  individual,  is 
the  country  indebted  for  the  development,  under  trying 
and  varied  circumstances  on  the  ocean,  under  enormous 
batteries  on  land,  and  in  successful  rencontre  with  a 
formidable  floating  antagonist,  of  the  capabilities  and 
qualities  of  attack  and  resistance  of  the  monitor  class  of 
vessels  and  their  heavy  ai-mament.  For  these  heroic  and 
serviceable  acts  I  have  presented  your  name  to  the  Presi- 
dent, requesting  him  to  recommend  that  Congress  give 
you  a  vote  of  thanks,  in  order  that  you  may  be  advanced 
to  the  grade  of  commodore  in  the  American  navy." 

Soon  after  this  great  victory,  Kodgers  was  detached 
from  the  Weehawken,  Next  winter  she  went  down  in  a 
sale  in  Charleston  harbor. 
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REA.E-ADMIRAL   THOMAS   T.    CRAVEN. 

There  are  some  rear-admirals  whose  biographies  are  not 
given  in  the  foregoing  slcetches,  not,  as  remarked  in  the 
preface,  because  they  are  inferior  in  any  of  the  great 
qualities  that  distinguish  our  naval  commanders,  but  be- 
cause then"  services  happened  to  be  of  a  kind  during  the 
■war  which  possess  but  little  interest  to  the  public.  X)thers 
have  attained  their  rank  by  seniority.  Among  the  latter 
is  Admiral  Craven.  He  distinguished  himself,  however, 
as  commander  of  the  Brooklyn,  in  the  passage  of  the 
forts  below  New  Orleans,  of  which  he  gives  the  following 
account ; 

'*  In  consequence  of  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the 
blinding  smoke,  I  lost  sight  of  your  ship,  and  when  follow- 
ing in  the  line  of  what  I  supposed  to  be  your  fire,  I  sud- 
denly found  the  Brooklyn  running  over  one  of  the  hulks 
and  rafts  which  sustained  the  chain  barricade  of  the  river. 
For  a  few  moments  I  was  entangled  and  fell  athwart  the 
stream,  our  bow  grazing  the  shore  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  While  in  this  situation  I  received  a  pretty  severe 
fire  from  Fort  St.  Philip.  Immediately  after  extricating 
my  ship  from  the  rafts,  her  head  was  turned  up  stream, 
and  a  few  minutes  thereafter  she  was  feebly  butted  by  the 
celebrated  ram  Manassas.  She  came  butting  into  our 
starboard  gangway,  first  firing  fii'om  her  trap-door,  when 
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iTithin  about  ten  feet  of  the  ship,  directly  towards  otir 
smoke-stack,  her  shot  entering  about  five  feet  above  the 
water-line  and  lodging  in  the  sand-bags  which  protected 
our  steam-drum.  I  had  discovered  this  queer-looking 
gentleman,  while  forcingmy  way  over  the  bapricade,  lying 
close  into  the  bank,  and  when  he  made  his  appearance  the 
second  time  I  was  so  close  to  him  that  he  had  not  an 
opportunity  to  get  up  his  full  speed,  and  his  efforts  to 
damage  me  were  completely  frustrated,  our  chain  armor 
proving  a  perfect  protection  to  our  sides.  He  soon  slid 
oif  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  A  few  moments 
thereafter,  being  all  the  time  under  a  raking  fire  from 
Fort  Jackson,  I  was  attacked  by  a  large  rebel  steamer. 
Our  port  broadside,  at  the  short  distance  of  only  fifty  or 
sixty  yards,  completely  finished  him,  setting  him  on  fire 
almost  instantaneously. 

"  Still  groping  my  way  in  the  dark,  or  under  the  Uach 
child  of  smoke  from  the  fire  raft,  I  suddenly  found  myself 
abreast  of  St.  Philip,  and  so  close  that  the  leadsman  in 
the  starboard  chains  gave  the  soundings  "thirteen  feet, 
sir."  As  we  could  bring  all  our  guns  to  bear,  for  a  few 
brief  moments  we  poured  in  grape  and  canister,  and  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  completely  silencing  that  work  before  I 
left  it — my  men  in  the  tops  witnessing,  in  the  flashes  of 
their  bursting  shrapnells,  the  enemy  running  like  sheep 
for  more  comfortable  quarters. 

"After  passing  the  forts  we  engaged  several  of  the 
enemy's  gunboats  ;  and  being  at  short  range — generally 
from  sixty  to  a  hundred  yards — the  effects  of  our  broad- 
sides must  have  been  terrific  This  ship  ivas  under  fire 
about  one  hour  and  a  half.  We  lost  eight  men  killed,  and 
had  twenty-six  wounded,  and  our  damages  from  the 
enemy's  shot  and  shell  are  severe." 
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He  afterwards  commanded  the  Niagara,  whicli  cap- 
tured tlie  rebel  privateer  Georgia  after  she  had  been  turn- 
ed into  a  British  merchantman.  Born  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  he  entered  the  navy  in  1822,  and  hence  has 
been  in  the  service  over  forty  years.  He  is  distinguished 
as  a  gallant,  able  commander. 


REAR-ADMIRAL   CHARLES   H.    BELL 

commanded  most  of  the  time  during  the  war  the  Pacific 
squadron,  and  although  his  position  was  an  important  one 
to  the  country  it  afforded  no  opportunity  for  him  to  dis- 
tinguish himself.  A  native  of'New  York  State,  he  enter- 
ed the  navy  in  the  opening  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  hence 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  had  been  nearly  fifty 
years  in  the  service.  Although  on  the  retired  list,  he  near 
the  close  of  the  war  was  put  in  command  of  the  Navy 
Yard  at  New  Yorlt. 


REAE-ADJIIRAL    GEORGE    F.    PEARSON, 

who  succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  the  Pacific 
squadron,  was  most  of  the  time  stationed  at  the  Ports- 
mouth navy  yard,  and  hence  took  little  part  in  active 
operations  afloat.  He  succeeded  in  1864  in  capturing  a 
gang  of  desperadoes  under  the  leadership  of  an  officer  of 
the  rebel  navy,  who  had  embarked  in  disguise  on  board  of 
the  steamship  San  Salvador  at  Panama  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  her,  and  then  capture  treasure-ships,  and  prey  on 
our  commerce  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  For  this  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy.  The  officer  who 
had  direct  charge  of  the  business  was  Commander  H.  K. 
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Davenport.  A  native  of  Neiv  Hampshire,  lie  entered  the 
navy  in  1814,  and  hence  has  been  over  half  a  century  in 
the  service. 

REAR-ADMIRAL   STLVANUS    OODOK 

has  won  his  way  up  by  meritorious  service,  having  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  first  great  naval  combat  of  the 
war — the  capture  of  Port  Eoyal  by  Dupont,  and  in  the  last 
action,  the  bombardment  of*  Fort  Fisher,  in  which  as 
Commodore  ho  commanded  a  division  under  Porter.  A 
thorough  officer  and  a  gallant  man,  it  is  not  his  fault  that 
he  never  won  renown  as  the  leader  of  a  great  expedition. 
Bom  in  Pennsylvania,  he  entered  the  service  in  1819. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  given  tlie  command  of  the 
Brazilian  squadron. 


REAR-ADMIRAL    LARDNER 

for  a  while  commanded  the  gulf  blockading  squadron,  but 
fell  sick  under  his  exposure  and  hard  labor,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Admiral  Bailey.  He  afterwards  commanded 
in  the  James  Hiver,  and  subsequently  was  placed  over  the 
West  India  squadron,  and  continued  to  command  it  till 
near  the  close  of  the  war,  when  it  was  broken  up  by  the 
Department  A  native  of  Pennsylvania,  he  entered  the 
service  in  1819,  and  now,  under  the  law  which  limits  the 
term  of  service  afloat  to  47  years,  is  on  the  retired  list 


REAR-ADMIRAL    OREGOEY, 

who  died  during  the  last  year  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-six,  was  a  native  of  ISTe^v  Haven,  and  entered  the 
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service  in  1800.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  was  taken  prisoner  and  impressed  into  the 
English  service,  but  soon  effected  his  escape.  His  name 
was  prominent  before  the  public  in  the  celebrated  Amisted 
case,  in  which  he  rescued  a  cargo  of  Africans  fix)m  a 
slaver,  and  brought  them  to  this  country,  where  they 
were  subsequently  released,  and  returned  to  their  homes 
by  the  Government.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion, 
although  he  had  reached  hi^threescore  and  ten,  he  hastened 
to  Washington  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Government, 
He  was  given  charge  of  the  construction  of  all  the  gun- 
boats built  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  took  great 
interest  in  the  building  of  the  first  monitor  at  Greenpoint, 
He  was  subsequently  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
East  in  connection  with  Commodore  Hull,  He  was  an 
able  officer  and  universally  beloved. 

EEAR-ADMIRAL   WILLIAM   RADFORD 

was  another  Southerner  by  birth,  who  maintained  his 
loyalty  when  so  many  went  over  to  the  Confederacy.  Bom 
in  Virginia,  he  entered  the  navy  in  1825,  and  hence  had 
been  in  the  service  about  thirty  years  when  the  war  broke 
out.  With  the  new  Ironsides  as  his  flag-ship,  he  com- 
manded the  u'onclad  division  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Fisher. 
He  now  commands  the  navy  yard  at  Washington. 

There  arc  several  others  on  the  retired  list,  all  gallant 
oihcerSj  the  notice  of  whom,  however,  does  not  come  with- 
in the  scope  of  this  work,  which  has  to  do  only  with 
those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  recent  war.  Their 
record  belongs  to  a  naval  history  in  which  their  names  will 
hold  a  conspicuous  place. 
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COMMODORE  HENRY   WALICE. 


Wliat  tas  been  said  of  the  admirals  would  apply  also 
to  our  commodores,  excepting  that  most  of  the  latter  won 
their  rank  for  gallant  services  under  other  commanders,  in 
the  biographies  of  whom  a  detailed  account  of  those  serv- 
ices is  given. 

A  separate  sketch  of  these,  therefore,  to  be  lengthy, 
would  require  a  recapitulation  of  what  has  been  said 
previously,  and  could  not  have  been  omitted  in  an  account 
of  the  events  narrated.  Among  these,  Commodore 
Walke  stands  conspicuous. 

His  first  command  was  the  Tyler,  a  wooden  gunboat 
constantly  on  duty  between  Cairo  and  Columbus,  pro- 
tecting our  pickets  and  advanced  posts.  This  boat,  with 
the  Lexington,  conveyed  the  transports  which  carried  the 
troops  under  Grant  and  McClemand  to  Behnont,  and, 
after  the  battle,  covered  their  embarkation.  He  also  boldly 
advanced  against  the  batteries,  and  for  some  time  took 
their  concentrated  fire.  His  boat  and  the  Lexington 
doubtless  saved  the  crowded  transports,  in  the  reti^eat,  ft'om 
destruction. 

He  was  soon  afterwards  transferred  to  the  ironclad 
Carondelet,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  attack  on 
Fort  Henry — his  vessel  firing  over  a  hundred  shots.  His 
bold  diversion  in  favor  of  Grant,  and  single-handed  fight 
with  Fort  Donaldson,  are  mentioned  .in  the  sketch  of  Ad- 
miral Foote.  In  the  subsequent  fight  his  vessel  sufiered 
severely — having  her  wheel-house  shot  away,  her  rudder 
broken,  and  over  thirty  of  her  crew  killed  and  wounded. 
This  however  was  the  first  gunboat  to  take  possession  of 
the  enemies'  works ;  and  it  being  Sunday  when  the  sur- 
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render  was  made,  Captain  Walke  had  divine  service  on 
board  for  tlie  purpose  of  publicly  thanking  God  for  tlie 
great  victory.  Foote  wrote  a  warm  letter  to  the  Depart- 
ment, eulogizing  Walke  highly  and  urging  his  promotion. 
But  the  passage  of  the  batteries  of  Island  No.  10  at  mid- 
night, in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  thunder-storm,  a  full  des- 
cription of  which  is  given  in  the  sketch  of  Admiral  Foote, 
was  the  great  act  that  distinguished  him  during  this  war. 
In  this  he  stands  out  in  all  the  sublime,  grand  proportions 
of  a  true  hero,  and  will  ever  be  held  up  as  a  model  to  be 
studied  by  our  young  naval  officers.  So  also  much 
might  be  said  of 


COMMODORE  JAMES  ALDEN, 

who,  in  the  Brooklyn,  was  appointed  to  lead  the  fleet  in 
the  passage  of  Fort  Morgan,  and  joined  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Fisher;  but  these  services  are  mentioned  in 
other  places. 

Commodores  James  McKinstey,  Oliver  S.  Glisson, 
Augustus  H.  Kilty,  John  B.  Maechand,  Wm.  Rodgeus 
Taylor,  Benjamin  F.  Saitos,  Daniel  B.  Ridgely,  and 
others,  stand  high  in  the  roll  of  honor,  and  have  received 
the  warm  commendation  of  their  superiors. 


captain  PEECIVAL  LBAYTON. 

Most  of  the  present  captains  in  the  navy  have  won 
their  rank  by  gallant  services  in  the  various  engagements 
which  have  been  described  in  the  sketches  of  those  com- 
manders who  fought  them.  Captain  Drayton,  had  he 
lived,  would,  doubtless,  have  received  bv  this    time  a 
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high  rank.  A  South  Carolinian  by  birth,  he,  neverthe- 
less, stood  nobly  by  the  old  flag,  and  in  his  first  action — 
that  of  Port  Royal — hurled  his  shot  against  the  fort 
commanded  by  his  ot^ti  brother;  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Dupont,  who  sent  him  to  Femandina 
and  the  adjacent  waters  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
Southern  coast.  In  such  high  estimation  was  he  held, 
that  Farargut  selected  him  to  command  his  flag-ship — 
the  Hartford — when  he  forced  the  entrance  to  the  harbor 
of  Mobile. 

There  are  always  some  ofiicers  who,  from  oversight  or 
neglect,  fail  to  get  the  promotion  they  deserve.  How 
many  in  our  navy  stand  in  this  category  we  are  unable 
to  say,  but  one  or  two,  we  are  certain,  ought  to  feel  them- 
selves hardly  used,  and  among  them  Captain'  Jambs  H. 
Stkong.  Few  were  more  constantly  on  duty  or  oftener 
under  fire  than  he,  and,  as  commander  of  the  naval  force 
that  co-operated  with  General  Banks,  in  his  movement 
against  Texas,  he  won  the  commendation  of  that  general 
as  well  as  of  the  commodore  of  the  fleet.  But  the  act 
which,  in  any  navy  in  the  world,  would  have  secured  his 
promotion,  was  his  daring  a,ttack,  single-handed,  of  the 
ram  Tennessee,  after  he  had  passed  Fort  Morgan.  Before 
Farragut  had  signalled  the  fleet  to  ram  her,  he  wheeled 
out  of  line  and  ran  with  a  fuU  head  of  steam  on  straight 
into  the  ironclad  monster,  crushing  in  his  own  bows  fear- 
fiiUy.  Battered  and  broken,  he  wheeled. again  and  drove 
his  shattered  bow  a  second  time  into  her,  while  the  shot 
tore  through  his  decks.  It  was  a  gallant  deed,  and 
should  have  secured  his  promotion  to  commodore  m  the . 
final  action  on  the  merit  roll. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  Wm.  Le  Roy,  who  was  the 
last  to  strike  the  ram,  and  received  her  surrender. 
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f  iiessela  captured  and  destroyed  for  violation  of  the  hlochide,  or 
in.  battle,  Jhm  May,  1861,  to  May,  1866,  jft'tm  the  Offloial  Beport  of  the 
Seoreimy  of  the  Na^. 


Class. 

N„ 

o™.. 

tdi. 

Where  capt^ed. 

»»..™«,. 

SohooneF 

A  i    KussflU 

4^ 

HHnpton  roads. 

Ship 

Argo 

loboooo. 

MaJ   14 

Arosla 

Oont,&D 

May  '2 

AlHuraAnn 

Timber 

May  IV 

Mobile  tay 

Aid 

Jnne    6 

wXsh  and  Union 

Ameha 

Aborted 

June  18 

Charleel™ 

^ 

AmyWaraiok 

Coffee 

JnnelO 

Hampton  roads 

Minnesota 

Jnne  11 

Mount  Veiaion 

CbBndeleuc  lEland 

ssr 

July    t 

GalTeston 

BouUiCaToUna 

a4    b 

se-MwrysTiTOT 

Schooaer 

AiihiBBmd&rd 

Aas   13 

ssas*- 

Powhatan 

Alhion 

Coffee  *e 

Aug   16 

fS^™ 

§?"■ 

Lat  SO    long  ao° 
KeyWeat 

§"'" 

AileL 

Salt,i&Tiit,&0. 

Bouioke  and  Flig 

Vandaha 

Gemsbolt 

Bait 

Oct       0 

Wihmi^n  K  C 

fept  13 

Sohooner 

Adslino 

Coffee  sngar  &e 

Nov      J 

OS  Cape  OBiuaveial 

LonneotloHt 

SoUMiDer 

Aeeorted 

S-OT        I 

Coast  of  S  Carolina 

Alattna            ™* 

Bhlp 

Ooh]  salt  &i>. 

Tjbee 

Anna 

Ro^     impen 

Not    a" 

Miasissippiaonnd 

NewLoudon&B.B. 

New^fionfelt  K, 

Onylei 
NewLondoH  &e 

Bo&ooner 

A  JVi™ 

rurpenlme  and 
tar 

Sboi 

Advomte 

^m^ 

Schoonoi 

Anna  Smith 

ruipenBne  ana 

Iim.    10 

CedaiKeya 

Hattwaa 

SeS,&b. 

Feb    "5 

St  Johns  Honda 

KonTino&  Mohican 

». 

West  MOflt  of  Florida 

Ethan  Allen 

Amenta 

Maroh 

East  coast  of  Kotlila 

Stenuer 

Mu    14 

A  H  Cartridge. 

Bosm&ahin^ei 

Alploneina 

Scbooaer 

Anna  Belie 

ay"*- 

ar« 

atono  S  CarollHtt 

BfrSe 

Scbaon^ 

Salt  and  coffee 

April  28 

Flambeau 

StsBmer 

April  IS 

Florence  Alabama 

Tyler 

Ship. 

Alllsnoe 

Affioited 

April  28 

■sss "  ~ 

Daylight  and  Chip- 

Albert 

Soap  salt  &a 
Cotkn 

May     1 

aharlestao. 

April  "9 

(hiUofMoiico 

Canawha 

Sismer 

Ahce 

Baoon 

May  14 

Eoanokenvec 

Actor 

Macbmery 

Pamlico  nvor  N  f 

Bohooner 

Aodc  meda 

May  » 

AgneeK  Warf 

Northern  Light 

AmaiaCotuitec 

None 

j^  ; 

Pemnnl.ey  nver 

Oumtuck 

flgnea 

Cotton  &c 

Jnly  Ifl 

Hunt™Ue 

Sctoner 

Aauilla. 

TurpentiDe 

Ang     4 

Huron 

Steamer 

iaela, 

Jnly    1 

Babtunas 

QuaLer    City     and 

Steamer 

Ann 

A3T0S  and  am 

Jiinel» 

Mobile 

Kner 

Anna  Sophia 

Hone 

&.-as   i: 

PimgoriTBT  tf  C 
GnlfrfMesSo 

Delaware 

SoUmner 

Potomao  river 

Freeborn 

Sohooner 

Agnes 

Sept    SS 

St  Andrews  sound 

EloFfda 

Bloop 

i^~ 

A»o«ed. 

Oct.      1 

Aug  as 

M^CT'^^er 

WiUiam  Bacon 

aehooner 

Rope  &0. 

Oot        1 

Pensacoia 

Konslngton  &o 

A   B 

Aug    1= 

OorpuBChnstL 
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"-■ 

,„.. 

0.,... 

oap- 

■Where  enptureil. 

■"-'-•'■ 

Sotooner 

Annie  Dms 

Tuipentme,  *o 

1862 

Nov    ^ 

CharlosWD 

Seneca 

>ot     23 

ionndflofNCar 

ElhB 

i^lwSr 

»F 

Drogs,  &o 
Assortad. 

flag  fe  Eestlesa 

^ImoM 

£ 

B- 

•^^   IS 

Shflllofte  inlet,  H  0 

Schooner 

iimUnria 

Bil... 

Sloop 

Deo.   30 

jDpite^' inlet 

Qemdfllie'ia!. 

S=„ 

Avenger 

»as, 

OapeSt  Bias 

?oiX>™as 

Steamer 

A'wVker 

yeb      3 

raS^^t"™ 

Goeen  olthe  ■West 

SdioonBT 

A,W  Tliooipson 

SuUei  a  Bl«reB 

Peb    28 

Br-' 

Alligator    ' 

Feb      8 

At^ 

Fell    14 

Abaco 

Tioga 

Annie 

Feb    SS 

State  of  Oeocgia 

Bile 

Atlantic 

Mar   16 

Sonoma 

seeamer 

Alias 

Dry  Goods   &o 

Mar    as 

Jtaam 

Sehooiier 

Antelope 

Mar    !1 

Tiroiiitera 

Soboonar 

AnieluL 

Mar   SI 

Sobooaei: 

Anna 

Cofe^BaM,&B. 

Fori  Henry 

Sdioaner 

Aacensi=n 

April  W 

HnntsriUs 

Sahaontw 

Aiinia  B 

Cotton 

April  1) 

La*  BI,  long.  88 

Wanderer 

BciooaM 

Brandy,  &.a 

Apnl  IS 

Lat  29  ,long  - 

A  Catson 

April  £4 

CheaapeaUe  biy 

ScboODor 

Aims. 

May     8 

Perry 

Amelia 

Cotton 

OharleBlon 

Sloop 

Angdnia 
VJ  Hedge 

ASB^d. 

May   IB 
MaJ   1. 

lat  US, long  88 

Oourier 

Earn 

IrtBBBM 

■ilay  30 

^azoo  city 

Yasoo  Faes  (xiiedi- 
tlon 

Stosmer 

„.,.. 

Atlanta 

June  17 

Bavannah 

S#°  "" 

Sclioouet 

Asca  Maria 

lane  2S 

Sohoonei 

Arctic 

May  26 

Bchooner 

Ann 

Ootloo 

July    E 

°^l™^     °"''°' 

Beatle,^ 

ArtlBt 

Dn^  &c 

Aug    16 

Bermuda, 

Br% 

Aug    10 

Frmcess  Royil 

ateamer 

Alioa  Tinsii 

Ootton 

An|  11 

loSoto 

Aseorted 

Alonm  C&llda 

^Si^^"°"™ 

Btesmer 

Bepb  15 

Newmlet  U  Oar 

Bng 

Ang    14 

Off  the  Rio  Grande 

StoLiet 

Alabama 

Aaaocted 

Sf" 

Eugeme 

Staauior 

IS" 

EednTei 

Bl^Hawlt 

Boat 

July  1 

Atl^o 

At  sea 

SohoODsr 

Anita 

OottAD 

Oct'    2 

OnmlteCity 

EDgllfllSCh 

Amelia  Ann  ^ 

ABsorfad 

Hoy    - 

Bi^'e  BanUago 

Soliooner 

Ail  ■art,  or  Ve- 

OffMobUe 

Kanawha 

BntidifflJ, 

Onmberl-mdheioh 

Steamer 

AQtonioa. 

mi 

OS  Wilmington 

Gtit  Buekmgliam 

Bloop 

Annie  Thoropg'n 
Ar^a,orjlar 

AaauTteil 

St  Catl'BEOund 

Ceinandma 

Schooner 

Coflee 

Mai      3 

Off  Tjbee  island 

Slfiamar 

Alllano 

April  1' 

Ue£i(SW».h 

Alma 

ArrillS 

Coart  of  Texas 

Bohoonat 

Amanda 

May   14 

Off  EspintB  Santo 

Kanawha 

Schooimr 

May     S 

OffVelasco  Tesas 

^tooBsr 

'^rt 

Lumber 

May  13 

Alligator  liver 

Ceres  ai.iIU>oUi!id 

Stecuaer 

Cotton  a  tobaoM 

July  2 

GaleBville,N  C 

SnTalandarmiCap- 
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rOR   VIOLATIOIT   OF   THE   BLOCKADE. 


WHen 

Cla=s 

Name 

QUEO 

a. 

Wirr™itni  it 

Bj,latv.=sU 

Etesmer 

A  D  Vance 

9-i 

At  sea 

tantlamdeOBba 

Cotton  i!a~ 

OffNewfnlBt 

SDhooner 

Anme  Virdon 

Cotton 

Oct       5 

OffVilaem 

Oot       J 

Near  Oajie  Fear 
latas  So  N.long 

Aater 

ajiooner 

Aon  Louies 

Bept     8 

EeM.'am 

Albemiiile 

Torpedo  boat  (Lieut 
j^C^sLing) 

Rebel  Btoam 

Ylttbama 

Aimaa  vasBi-l 

Jnna  19 

0£f  Cherbourg,  Ft 

I^«   N    lougM 

See.mer 

Aimstrang 

OottonlU 

Deo      4 

La^sa-X   loug  7, 

l^tJ^^^"^  ""l 

S.h™no, 

Alaim. 

assorted. 

Dec     1 

OB  St  LouiaPaaa 

I'rm  esa  Eoyal  and 

Schooner 

Jan     IJ 

Afar     2 

bohooner 

Amiie  Sophia 

„ 

Feb      ! 

BiBUTille  and  Pnn 

reb    18 

PasaCaTallo 

Cotton 

Xl" 

GiyBtalriyai.Fl-^ 

Sea  Bits 

Schioner 

Belle  Conway 

May  15 

Mujnesota 

Brillknte 

Ju.4  23 

Mississippi  sound 

afass-whusetls 

Bohoooer 

JaoldB 

July  16 

, 

Bmnstts. 

Inm  andTitnoI 

Coast  of  Maiyhuid 

Potomaoflotilli 

SaMmore 

Hatteras  uilet 

Susquetaima 

Sv 

Oemsbok 

Schaoaer 

Potomao  river 

Potomac  flotilla 

Solioonei 

Aasortei 

Ja1y    17 

Resoluto 

Seanregard 

ftiUama  channel 

Brto""™ 

B  F  Martin 

BlQOp 

Deo.    IB 

Alexandria,  \  a. 

Peiry 

BlBokWirrlor 

Feb    - 

Eonanseipeditnu 

aohooner 

itibBh  Quaen 

Salt  and  ooBBe 

Mar 

Ho'&J™] 

SI.BDtVemoo 

Powdai  fie 

April  a 

Belt,  eas 

Apniaa 

Ohailosfam 

Bil«eh  Empire. 

UaiatanEaa  Inlet 

Isaac  Smith 

Baigony    ^ 

Cotton 

Lot  Belong  83 

Bainlindgi. 

Sloop 

Beauregard. 

Coast  of  Teia? 

Bachal  Seaman 

Bloop 

moaam 

Wieat 

Ang   12 

SobMinei 

Sceaket 

Ifofle 

□oaatotTeEaa 

Arthur 

Sli>os 

Fet    - 

SIo.1 

SduVit 

Kona 
Salt 

July  10 

Sew  Topsail  inlet 

DiylwU 

Sclioonn 

ByGooige. 

Coitee,BaU  &c 

Dee      I 

Sagamore 

Steamer 

Boomac 

Tin       1 

PensBOola 

[f aval  aM  army  cap- 

Steuuol 

Bnrtoo 

Jan    19 

Now  Orleans,  La 

Aamiral  Fai-ragufs 

Bteamar 

Berwick  Bay 

sss;t 

Feb      3 

Miaeisalppl  river 

ftu^'nofthe-Weet 

Balla 

Feb    23 

Sapclo  sound 

BetBOam 

Btothara. 

Aamrted. 

uar  aa 

Abaoo 

I'loga 

s 

Uar    as 

Itort  Henry 

Sloop 

OottOH. 

JS"!! 

&uUafSIejdeo 
Lat  2r  long  Sb" 

DeSolo 

Stemier 

Bntjmnia 

June  as 

Lflt26°,lonB  74° 

July  .9 

New  Inlet 

Niplwn 

Bettio  Cratiar 

Ji<i{e23 

Coast  of  K  Cai 

Flambuiu 

Sloop 

Blue  Bella 

Sugar    &e 

July    2 

Sabine  Tea 

Cayoin 

Boat 

Buckshot 

Aug     7 

San  Jacrato 

eteraser 

ABSorted 

(for    21 

Grand  (iiJt  and  Fnl 

Bohooaer 

Bifeelon 

None 

"tm" 

Bear  Inlet 

Ni,llnown 

Sleamer 

>ff  "Wihmngton 

Sloop 

Biiffiilo 

Co»n 

Fob      1 

^Ga!"*™"°  ^"""^ 

BraaUiera 
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VJ^SSELS   CAPTUBED   AND   DE8TE0YED 


CI.. 

^^e. 

Cargo 

^B-" 

Where  oarturcd. 

,„«..._., 

Stoamer 

Eomtetell 

ISbi 
Mar     6 

Off  Plymouth  B  L 

,*b...«.. 

AsBorted 

July     8 

Oa  ■Wilminglon 

Fort  Tffiiaon 

eieamet 

Bat 

Maolmeiy 

Oot.    10 

Montgomery    &o 

Schoooer 

Bolger 

Cotton 

Not     e 

Bt^QeoreeBSonnl 

Adela 

Off  Chariest  n  S  C 

Pi  Itet  boila 

Jan    34 

BalveBlon  Tcias 

Stonier 

Blenheim 

Aasortea 

Cape  Fwt  riTcr 

N  Atlanticaiaadma 

Seliofflier 

Beu  WiUia 

CuttOD 

Fel      2 

La^'S"  K    long  62" 

Panola 

(hinboat 

Beanfort 

AmmnEiticn  io 

aichmond   Va 

Part  of  N"  AilantiQ 
Pg;£jest  Gu,f 

Bebelstr 

Baltio 

May   10 

Tmlitbeenvi 

Bebol  Bt  1 

Black  Diamona 

IMI 

Oemha. 

Sept   M 

Soboouer 

Combna 
Came 

Coal 

a?1 

Hamjton  loada 

CrmShaif 

ToWo 

Mi^  1! 

Catherine 

S" 

aarolme 

Osneial 

South  Carolina 

Lrharlea  Hairy 

Au5 

Baitee 

Bloop 

Schooner 

ABBorted. 

a^  ■ 

At  ma 

Flag    Seneca,  Poca 

Scliooner 

ChesMte 

Blaakele    io 

Deo      6 

Savannah 

and  SaTaiii^ 

Sthoonw 

Clia  itj 

Hatteina  mlet 

Stare  and  '^Ipffi 
Harry  lems,  Water 
Wlioh    ™a    Mew 

Cairt  '^pciJei 

Linie 

Dcir     31 

London 

ISBB. 

Steaxnec 

CalHoun 

Powder      iifl. 

Jan 

'-OUtb^PBtraB^ 

Seaman  and  tend 
fan 

Cnclew 

Ifeb    - 

Etoanobe  islind 

Oa^olme 

Mai    - 

■WcBtooastofrK 

Cora 

Lat  26    long    84 

Panola 

dlffion 

Mar    14 

Rowan  BCspoiition 

CoaneHe 

iUBoitod 

April   3 

SusauelMina 

FDot  boat 

Ore'iet 

April   2 

Ueii*ditaand1.ga 

BdLoonec 

Cotloi 

April    B 

Coaet  of  Tesas 

Sohoonei: 

JhStte 

A&IO 

Kananha    ' 

3u.-ba 

PO>.der    &e 

Aesortad 

May     4 

Coast  of  Uuba 

S,  »mor 

May  32 

Lockwoodfl  Folly  in 

Mount  Vernon  \ic 
toria  and  State  d 

Cimbria, 

rifles  dmge  &e 

May  "8 

Cotton  4e  bales 

At  Sea 

A^t^  and  San 

Schooiier 

Cora 

May  SI 

Keystone  tjtite 

Ounlioat 

May  18 

Bayon  Bontouca 

Clara  DolEon 

Mo     dCi 

Catalim 

Ootton 

June  20 

I3=S 

Oorleur 
Chance 

S"** 

JunBll 

SSt 

sSi^ 

Cotton  SB  bales 

Naval  expeSition 

CoroUneTIrgfnls 

Nona 

RDniEsespeditkn 

Schooner 

Comet 

Sone 

AprillO 

HewtoganckN  C 

and  others 

July     9 

Coast  of  Teaa. 

PropBllBr 

Columbia 

Ci™on      nflce, 

A-VS     3 

Lat  23    long  .6 

Santiago  de  Cuba 

Schooner 

Ooreha 

Auf   2S 

Lat  '3     long  84 

Tames  S  Obamteis 

Sohoonei 

Chapel  Point 

sa?- 

HdifflmBr 

OonJhto 

oLTSIt^s 

CrocIter^eipeditioQ 

,di„Google 


FOE   VIOLATION   OF  THE   BLOCKADE. 


'W"h™ 

LUa 

&  ra 

CarB^ 

Whs  e  cajtar  1 

ry  what  v«s 

Steamer 

Oaioma 

Oct    28 

7M  i^  long  8 

aiMp 

Caiitolo 

None 

Nov    a 

elymont,  Ma 

Itssolule 

Sloop 

Cape  ton 

Velodly  Dsn  Ken 

Corse 

Drnes,&o 

Not   U 

Sahtaie  Pass 

englrn    and  Ka^ 
HuntSTiUe 

SchofraeT 

Salt  coS^  &F 

Deo    " 

Lst  M    long  Sa 

&.. 

Oa^la 

Dec    26 
Dec    27 

Marqu-sas  keys 

ssx-^" 

^V 

C  A  Fsrae  1 

Tan     19 

Now  Orison.  La 

Admiril  Farragnts 

Steamer 

A  exanJna,  Va 

Sdioonw 

ChB,tbSlB 

AdotHngel 

aUfflmei 

Oufew 

Pel>    28 

New  Era 

Schooiier 

Charm 

Cotton 

Feh    23 

Indian  nvst 

Qemot  tbeSea 

o  IT  Wocrell 

'eh.  2+ 

Wyandank 

Oloia, 

Oeaeral 

Kffiiawha 

Oottmi,mhaes 

Bciiooner 

Clyda 

OoK&o 

,pnI15 

^amieaohybank 
lAt.^°  long  80° 

Cotton. 

«"! 

McOleliaji 

Clerokee 

CheileetonbM 

Flag 

Cotton,  13  bal'v 

a  bags  and  1 

Ajrra  "0 

Apalachicoia 

Prat  Royal 

Oulin 

Kay  17 

Lat  23°  long  fl! 

Brigajitiiie 

Comef 

AsuitDd 

Maj    13 

?ort  Mortin 

ICanawha 

£o» 

Jrasy  Jane 

May     » 

c^^a^  ■"""^ 

Tahoma 

Sloop 

MaJ   16 

3    Atlantic  block 
ad  g  bquaJiou. 

SoLooiier 

Oar  la 

AESorfed 

Apiaaa 

DeS  to 

Bteamer 

Oalvpso 

nnell 

Wilm  ndon 

Cotton,  57  liales 

Cryat    r     r 

BeanregarJ 

Cnlton  Blhalca 

roton  »2ihaloi 

Octorara  and  T  oga 

lotion  aa  balsa 

Hen  liicl!  Hudson 

Bi7  a 

iotton    ISbalee 

Tn^  n 

Cotlon  «  bales 

Ail     7 

San  Ja^to 

Cotton  IBlalofl 

Jnl7  39 

Fort  Koyal 

Cotton     bales 

Cotton,   J  bales 

LoUon     4  bales 

Cotton,  SO  Iba 

Cotton  n  bales 

April  20 

FoifKoyal 

Ootlon  l-balM 

ily  - 

gssaa 

JSJ- 

aHoseihehay 

J  L.  baTis 

Cotton,  150  balM 

Deo.  — 

Dec    — 

KSL 

Ohfltli;slon 
JasBsnlra 

Whiskey  &o 

Mr  11 

Wilmington 

Seminolo 

3^  2i 

Ooneiver 
MosamioiElet 

Saganore  &a 

rktlton  i  bales 

^?U 

Handnck^ndson. 

ODtton,lSSi  hales 

Cape  San  Bias 
Lai,  37"  iDPK.  V6° 

Steamer 

Cronatndt 

Bolton  as 

Al^    16 

Rhode  IBIaud 

:;armita 

Aug   14 

Lat  W  long  HIS 

Bermnda 

Blot* 

Wtokey  &o 

Ang.    B 

lodlaBBver  Inlet 

S=».-». 

Schooaei 

Charmer 

July  28 

Mosquito  inlet 

Sagamore  &e 

StfBmei 

Comubia 

Not      S 

Off  New  Inlet 

Jfls  Atte"  afdNIp 

Chatham 

DqbST  BOmd 

H^n 

EDg  ^cmr 

Ceea 

Dec     a 

Core  Fear  riTor 

Conn  a  d  otliers 
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VESSEIS    CAPTUKED   AND   DESTROYED 


OlMS. 

,„ 

Cargo. 

cap- 

m...«. 

By  what  vessel, 

Sdiooner,.. 

Cotton 

1863. 

£3 

Otloctn  ey  rirer,  Sla. 
OalOB^aFaSE 

Stare  aaA  Stripes 
Granite  City 

vSrbilt 

aioop 

Caroline 

lalt^^.„.„. 
jotton',  BI  l^esl 

Suwanoe  river,  Ha. . 

Clyde 

MiBsl  sdppi  siiUBdroQ 

!otton,  4S0  bslca 

?eb.  - 
'?eb.  an 
May  30 

J™S 

Oct.    26 

Oct 

Cot. 

May   SI 

t~-l 

Juno  21 

Jnly  11 
Julf  13 
mJ  26 

Jnly  38 

Jnly  ~ 
Ans.    V 

Aug.  10 

Ang.  13 
Aug.  24 

Aug.  as 

Jept.  II 

s^t,  10 

Mar.  13 

Mar.  14 

PortPsmberton...,. 

Espedltionnp  Tazoo 

SaaLniaPflsa 

TiJ^inia 

s»- 

S""'""" 

^^rn.-:.-::: 

^Keystone  Slate 

g^^X-::.::::- 

Adolph  Huge! 

OflCliailesl™ 

Si?E::: 

Cotton,  ie  beJea 
and^baUbls. 
Cotfon,109bal(«, 
CoSs;sS  boles. 
Cotton,  S4  bags. 
!otton,  37  bales. 

"SIS' 

Cotton,  94  bales. 
Cotton,  90  bnlw. 
Ootton.S  bales.. 

"'»■"""■ 

Cotton,  83  bales. 
Ootto»,2S5  bales. 
Cotton,  12  bass. 
Cotton,«bdes 
and  3,500  lbs 

Tiotabnig 

J.T  fSamtoers  and 
Clydo 

QnakCT  City 

Off  Cape  Lootout" 

s!.wleoriv^".'.'.!!! 

Gateavmo,N.  C... 

Keyshaie  Slate 

OffBeauJbii 

Ktyslona  State 
aanti!«o  do  Cuba 

Cotton,  90  bales 
Cotton,  30  bales 

Wi 

and 2  bags.... 
Cotton,  23  bales 

Cotton,  82  bales 

gasas 

Cotton,  38  bales. 
Cotton,  4  bales. 
Cotton,  4,000  or 

assorted 

KES'„.  M.. 

Vernon 
Clyde" 

OTGa'l'veston.'. '.'.'," 

Ii.^K.c'^lor 

Soboonei'... 

Albemarle  soniid'.l 
Yellow  Bluff,  Fla.. 

Up  St.  John's  Eiver 

Wyalnsdng 
Hendiick  Hudson 

Pawnee  md  oHiei'o 

Cotton  i1  bales 

Do^'    1 

-,,;V""« 

Gettysbnrg  and  oth- 

Piineess  Hoyal 

,di„Google 


rOR   VIOLATION   OF   THE   BLOCKADE. 


Clas3 

J,™ 

Caigo 

Inrcd 

Where  captmrd- 

BvWhfLtTCSil 

Ootl™  14  bale. 

Jan.     5 

^Ss'V^   '"'* 

Hoi'ace  ]3oa1a 

Steamer 

Cliailotle 

4rm!    Ijtakete 

Jan    10 

Oape  Fear  nver 

Malvern  aMjthera 

ajSooHBr 

roquotfo 

Jan.   2B 

Combahea  rWec    i 

Dal  Cbins  and  Olo 

Oirolma 

SfewMt 

Celt 

Cotton. 

stranded  on  ^nlll 
TOBsisland 

Schooner 

Comna 

Cotton 

Kar     1 

Lat    ^     X,   Ion. 

rnla 

Sloop 

Oalh  Ooembs 

Whiskey  &c 

SleSier 

Mar    24 

Hear  Brazos  da  ^t 

lago 
Mississippi  river 

auater  Citi 

Cotkm  Shales 

April  2! 

Huntress 

Ootton,  50  bales 

4pril    0 

OffCWh^Win  Tesas 

flertrude 

ASniai 

Cotton  140  bales 

A^il  IS 

U)mab  \  Mil  G^r 

^tp^mor 

Collun  Plant 

OottOT  99  bale= 

Booooto  liver 

B,at™4'edition 

Kobel   fron 
Clad 

Colombia 

Charleston,  3  I. 

^hoODBt 

DorothT  Haines 

Hay 

ISSl 
Llay  11 

Hampton  toads 

Cumb  ilir  1 

BdlOOUOT 

Qelsvtue    Far 

Uay  11 

ajiooner 

Dart*"' 

jDly    4 

H  briB 

Delt* 

Salt 

Oet*^!? 

Santae 

DeUgliC 

i>eo.     9 

MiBslB-ipp.  sound 

New  London 

Sloop 

DoakjorPlnk 

Jan.    10 

Cedar  keys 

Hatteras 

SteoToer 

Darii^gton 

to^n 

Mai     3 

Naval  e-peditloT 

^'it 

ssrir'L. 

^choonar 

Deer  Island. 

MiKdeappi  sound 

Sdbooner 

Direotor 

m4  * 

Tuok*" 

Sobooner 

Director 

None 

TulT  - 

BcbooBGr 

Defiance 

ifilrc 

Sept    r 

aapello  sound 

Branleia 

Oct    IS 

Charleston 

Ameriuaaninag 

SeliooiiBr 

Out    e 

Coast  of  leia» 

KenainEton  A.o 

Steanur 

Dan. 

aohoonsr 

D™ 

Not      B 
1863. 

Kittatmny 
Magnolia 

■Heamei 

Diana 

Jan    IS 

Hew  Orleans 

Admnal  Famgot 

Propellot 

aar     1 

I*t  83    long  1, 

Quaker  City 

ett^er 

?Ii^t 

Tat  ie°  long  6 

Cotto 

U^    12 

Elttatmny 

SohoonaT 

Dart    ^ 

Assorted 

Mfl7     1 

Mob™ 

Kananha 

^tsamer 

Maf  - 

Yaaoo  espediiiou 

Don  Jose 

Zi^ 

Point  BoBsa, 

Oemotthe^ea 

Steoinei: 

Ihioro' 

Assorted 

Oct    11 

atsamar 

Disonond 

Sept.  23 

«*  Suaon  s  sound. 

Brig 

Dashing  Wave 

V 

Oft  R  o  Grande 

Owas«oY..ni-i 

Steamar 

Inballaat 

Ares 

^.Aoooer 

Defy 

Off  Doboy  light  Ua 
Hear  Masonboro 

Steamer 

Dee. 

AsBorted 

ci:5'iid8 

aieaniar 

Mar     i 

OffBeanart,  N  0 

Peiuot 

Steamar 

""Si     "    "^ 

^nnitioiiB      of 

'Tm'^ 

Off  Mobile  hay 

Uelacom  t 

Sdtooncr 

Delia 

Lead  and  eatoes 

Feb    17 

NearBaTport,ma 

Soioonec 

DelpMna. 

Jan    22 

Calcasieii  river 

rhooura 

Steamer 

Deer 

Copga:      arms, 

Feb    IS 

Charleston  =!  C 

Mnalnol^andotj 

Steamer 

Deiifigb 

Boanoka  river  N  C 

Naval  eipoditlia 

Stoaroor 

May  2j 

,di„Google 


VESSELS   CAPTTIEED   AHB   DESTEOTED 


WLon 

Ckss 

Hame, 

Cargo. 

oap- 

■WLero  ccpt^ed. 

lly  wlmt  Yoesol. 

ISGl 

SoboonsT 

Coaj 

aiaj-     4 

Bmily  Add 

May    U 

Coast  of  Virginia 

AlbatrOBB 

Bnftonlma 

Assorted. 

July  22 

Extra. 

Wlieat 

Aug    a» 

Daylight 

^fluwDer 

Bagla 

Ang.  12 

'Vboaow 

Ei&in 

MoitSBeB. 

Mioonsr 

ElEilda 

aepi   SO 

BsnataHa  1  ay 

SoutS  Carolina 

EwiBaraard 

SoX'"" 

Oct    IB 

PaasMOnlw 

Back 

«DT  a 

Horthea8tPa-a,MiaB 

ScluwneT 

£fe' 

Sloop 

Kjane 

}eo     9 

Slooi 

Dec     18 

i-eny 

Sloop 

B^raaSmia. 

Deo      7 

OfrBioQrande 

Santiago  de  Cuba 

Aseorted 

Coast  of  Florida 

Jonnedont 

BTweiOn  amiOi 

Coflee,&o. 

Lat  we  long  91 

I^b    — 

Roanoke  19  a  a 

iiowan  s  espedltiun 

eioop. 

EdiaW 

Eke 

Sell    11 

BnllaBay 

Beetles 

SohoW 

EluB-betli 

ar 

Uar    14 

NewbM^ 

Eowan  s  eipeditjon 

Sch^^ 

Bl^raola 

liar    16 

Off  the  Mlasiaalppl 

3h^ 

Soar  St.  Fierrc 

Oharleslnn 

?iZniao  ISa 

E«|eUer 

i^ek 

April - 

SteamfiT 

Elli -Waaler 

Arm8,JL.i! 

April  25 

LaL^   "ng  9 

HunoliaoS         an^ 

E«gem». 

May  SO 

horlh  Carolina 

SchDonar 

May  °a 

■Wh  teliead 

Steamer 

EbisbeO^ 

Jfcy  29 

CHarleston 

E^ratoLe  Slate  and 

BMlODM 

Bmily 

Eat 

June  -6 

Witmngton 

HOOl    MjsHc,  and 

Steamer 

Bmllj 

Bull  s  bay 

Lat  27    long  7b 

Emma 

Salt^io 

July  2i 

Schooner 

EHuabelH 

Cotton 

J^     S 

Hatleiss 

Bohoonec 

aitm 

Aug   21 

Charleaton 

Bi^-nlle 

SohoDaer 

Oct*    U 

BnlTabay 

aioop 

Orooter'a  expedition 

ATB^Mi 

Ang    1! 

□oB«t  or  Tatae 

Schnonar 

BliasBsBi 

Ootii,rtrfJi  fto. 

Lst  18°  loi«  77 

OotoiSa 

Sdiooner 

Emma 

Cotton   4o 

3^^  a 

Velasco   Texas 

mttatt  ny 

Schaoner 

BmoflTuttle 

Abbo  te<l 

Hm     S 

Hoffinet. 

Mt      Vernon     and 

Sloop 

Indian  mer 

kmhanga 

O-o.   S8 

Anacostta 

EmmaTottle 

satpelre. 

jr'27 

Hope 

Emil)  Murraj 

MorchnnaisB 

Feb      i 

CiBDT  ae  lion 

Sloop 

E  saTetl. 

Jnpitet  inlet 

Sagunoro 

Steamer 

ETaDBTlllB 

Veb    12 

Oaraonalandi.^ 

Con's    ga  A  Duch- 

eioap 

Bnfcsrpnae 

Cotton 

Mar     8 

&r*and  Mara- 

Sloop 

Salt  &0. 

May     4 

Ooaet  of  a  Cat  hna 

EohBonet 

EmmaAmolift 

Wines,  &o 

May     " 

St    AndrOHa    bay 

Eoebndc 

Sloop 

El  asBeofcwllli 

AsEorfea 

ir,'i 

Stfiamer 

Bngeniie 

K  E.  Cujlor 

Sloop 

EnSline 

M^   16 

Soliooner 

Bmay 

MBy  21 

Cunitnot   &=. 

Schooner 

Cotton 

May  31IIat.29     loi«  S3 

annflower 

SMBmer 

l^le 

May  lSlAt.2S     long  77° 

BnmiaBett 

May  - 

Taaoo  cipsdilion 

EvaungStac 

May  29  Warsaw  «oima,Ga 

Cimarron 

Elkalisth 

June  l*T«t  28     Ions  88- 
June  IB  MoasoHo  Inlet 

Jnnaift 

■iohoonet 

Para 

Tar  &. 

Jidy     »C«iartey3 

Eureia 

Jnly     "t.oi-meco 

stoamer 

Emma. 

CotlOQ 

July 

Lat    3     long  78° 

Arag      crioy  trana- 
pott 
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Cll 

Ka.e 

Ciri,o 

When  1 

Cap         Whei      irtur  A 

tUKd     1 

Bj«l.at%esel 

Stewer 

Elmira 

^Dgar  rum 

illy  -Bed river 

EedEiTercxpedto 

SohooKei 

BsceMor 

l,otton 

July  laOalTBrton 

EatahSm 

Eliiahetb 

Oot    - 

LocknoodaFollyin 

Ella  and  Anna 

Nlphon 

Ella. 

Off  Port  Fishec 

Howiuah 

Steamer 

Bnieka 

Cotton. 

Hot    "S 

At  boa. 

Arooetooli 

Ella 

Nov    28 

Maaonboro  inlet  K 
C«olina, 

James  Adger 

British  BOh. 

Edward 

Lead  and  salt. 

Dec    Si 

Near  Sunaneeiivcr 

Pos    tender  to  San 

Bntishscli 

18M 

Coast  of  Teso 

Antona 

Schooner 

Wf  Mobile 

Gerfrndo 

Elisni 

[^ra.    1 

Jup  tei  Inlet,  Fla 

Etoebuck 

Emily 

Oottoo 

^y     3 
June    9 

L.oaat'of  Tessa 
Near  Charlotte  har 

&3i^  tendi^    to 
Gem  of  the  Sea 

Steamer 

Elsie 

Cotton. 

Sept     i 

Ateea 

^C^^    Cit,"*^'' 

Emily 

Mobile 

Steamer 

EmmaHenrJ 

Dec      S 

l.^»3N    l™g„^ 

OliErokee 

St™m.r 

EUa 

Deo      a 

Off  Wiharngton   N 

»^ 

Schooner 

BlTlTl 

OottoB&teboco 

Eeh    25 

Br% 

Coffee  nee,  So. 

M     11 

OffQaL.'Sten    Tex. 

Oeitruae 

Emma  ho  2 

BodTiey  MiBB 
Eoonoie  riTCr  M  C 

Steamer 

Egypt  MUls. 

Haral  ej^edition 

SGhooner 

F  -W  JofmsoD. 

Iron, 

June    I 

Er«*"' 

Union 

Brig 

EMre^tStob 

June  1 

iiaaisappi  sound 

July     6 

SchDonor 

July  I 

EkiBtem  Shore  Md 

Potomac  flotilla 

Ship 

Fmlaud. 

Apalachicola,  bay 

E  R.  Cuyler 

Falcon 

»iee,&c 

KoT     e 

St  Simons  island 

Schooner 

Aug    "9 

Quaker  City 

Faelilon 

Hot    "B 

Ethan  Allen 

Sloop 

Eiorida 

°S." 

Tutobabn        1^1 1 
honse 

Steamer 

Ponest 

Fob    - 

Boanoke  Island. 

Eowan  s  eipeditwn 

btoomn 

Floiida 

CofEbo  &0 

Mar    10 

Lat  "I   H   lonv  84 

J  L.  Davis 

Schooner 

Fairplay 

Fish  a-tt 

Har    1! 

Gem  of  the  Sea 

Scbooner 

Floya 

April  2 

Apalacbiools 

MerCflditnaidSnga 

F  J  Capron 

Apniag 

Schooner 

FalooD 

A^l- 

Monda 

Cotton 

Aprii  e 

se  Andrew  B 

Pureuit 

Farron 

Flash 

Salt  6ic 

May     2 

BeaU^es 

EsEhlon 

Cotton    &0 

^A\ 

Hatteras 

aontaiEilislo 

SheplLBTd  Km^ 

Sotoonar 

PaSSy 

A^   22 

tWder  Bait,  &o 

Oct     2? 

Sloop 

Dec    »i 

Magnolia 

Sloop 

cljl^KBt 

isea 

Schooner 

FlTOBroBieri 

Cott,jn 

Mir   IB 

Lat  27   N    long  11° 

Octerara 

Schooner 

Jsn     11 

Sohoonar 

Elo™  Night 

Gotten 

Jan    IS 

Lat    5  B    loi^    ! 

Tioga  and  Octonra 

Sloop 

May  2S 

AibLwIucoK 

Port  Royal 

Sioo5 

riylng  Cloul 

ions 

Juna    2 

Potomac  riyer 

EnmrOBB 
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VESSELS   CAPTUEED   AHD   DESTROYED 


When 

Clii. 

mmc 

Ciito 

Where  ^pturaa 

Ev  what  icEsa 

Sdiooner 

... 

Cotton  4,c 

Jano25 

Urjstol  river,  Hi 

Sa|amore  end  Two 

Boat 

St.  Mark's  light 

Stara  ana  Btdycs 

BSsiion 

^alt,&i: 

JoBOia 

Lat  28°N   ISi^Sy 

Jnniata 

Flying  ami 

Cotton 

Aug   IS 

PrlnccEa  Soyal 

swamp- 

0^     ! 

SedriTsr 

SlaotHauk' 

SteainBr 

AfiKnted. 

g^^ 

HeacPasoagoula. 

Qeneaee 

BduHmar 

Flame 

I^Xongofwar 

Barmnda 

iMendehQi. 

Oct.  10 

OffBicBrams 

SDhoonei 

Oot.    — 

Ateea 

P  TT  Johnson 

Deo.     1 

OffAleiaHdria,VB 

A  Hagel 

as" 

Fly 

£11 

Tnniler  inlet,  Fls 
(rfhewmlei 

?,=-"• 

En^fchsOb. 

Mai    20 

Koneyaucklc 

F^t" 

„ 

^'1 

OftTjaa™ 

E'red  the  Seiond 

Cot&n 

May  SO 

Bermuda 

BolBlGlami. 

Fort  CaineB 

41-med  vessel 

Aug     5 

JTolule  Say 

W   GnlfbiocSadmg 

EeMarmd 

Florida 

, 

Oci     - 

Calia  Braal 

Wachuaett 

OffCharloBton  B  C 

Picket  launches 

Sc=i.<H,ne, 

Flash 

Cctton 

1865 

Lat  28  N   long  97 

Ptincoas  Eoyal 

Schooner 

Fannie  McTtaa 

Jan    23 

Off  St  Marks,  Fin. 

Fox 

Sia 

Floiidtu 

April  11 

Crjstsl  rivet  Fla 

Soft  Bird 

rrederiotahurg 

April - 

Elchmood,  \  a 

StBBmra 

Fislor 

Roanoke  rivei.  NO 

&a.«l  expedition 

Oeoi^M  Smith 

April  2^ 

spas* 

aen^Qieeu 

eogar  &D 

auflker  City 

BUp 

Oeneral  Farkhm 

v^j  1: 

Oharleaton 

Niagara. 

Sohooner 

General  Enoi 

O^ttmbet 

Sdtwner 

BOiseQ  Baker 

Assorted. 

jUv  ^ 

June  86 

Dans 

^eTsioat 

Juno    1 

BtMarkfcBla 

Uohairk 

Stsamer 

&» 

At«  at 

Dayluht 

Schooner 

New  Lonaon 

Sohconer 

Garonne 

lobaooo 

1862 

Gal,eston 

Banlfio 

Schooner 

Grace  ffiSaler 

Cotton 

Kai    29 

R.r  Cnjlcr 

G  H  Snmot 

Pot«ayoreek,N  0 

Hunohbaok,&o. 

8choos(3 

Guide 

Cotton  4.0. 

ApnllB 

Chailoston 

Huron 

SlLlp 

Gondar 

Apiil26 

Cirturo     of     Fort 
riaoon 

Gemebok 

E»rk 

S^^^    ^ 

Bohoooar 

Gun  0  0  Pint 
3oT  A  Mooltou 

Cotton,  Si. 

■ffaj'     6 

Ottawa 

May   1 

Berwick  shaj 

HaWeraa 

June    a 

Memphis 

■Western  flotilla 

GonsralPriiB 

Btoanar 

51oop 

rnsa 

Cotton 

Oot     IS 

Fort  Henry 

GTapoBhot 

ChoeajealieliaT 

"locf 

G*  Green 

Shoef,4.o 

Steamer 

Got  Moiton 

St  Jobnsnver 

Joint  espfditl^n 

Sloop 

GoodlnoL 

CapeFloEito 

Ariel 

GpOTgeW  Qrloa 

Jan    11 

Bart 

GeoiwAlhiffi 

Jan    - 

NewOrlaJua 

Gov  Moulon 

School  iti 

Aatoriod 

Jao    11 

,di„Google 
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CI., 

Kflme 

Cai'go 

\FhS7 

cap-        Wlirro  Cttptutcd 

BywhatTO^oI 

bcLooner 

Genoial  Taylor 

Cnisadcr    an  I  Mi 

hasha 

Glide 

Ootiotl 

Feb    sa'xjljee  creek 

Maiblcho.a        ana 

Gnnile  City 

Mac     sUtsea 

Steamer 

GMrgkm 

Geitaide. 

Aasortfld 

A.ma  e 

Vanaerbilt 

OoldMljnsr 

SS'^*' 

Ethan  AUen 

Schooner 

MontLeUo 

General  Pnm. 

bteamei 

GoiaeiiAgo. 

a^  Si 

^aZ  ^'^'  '^''*'' 

Soliooocr 

Glen. 

Ootlon 

jraiB- 

I^t35K.lo»E7» 

Ofljuhna 

Jnly  29 

Gem  of  the  Sea 

Schoonat 

G-nomI  Worth 

General 

ii^,   - 

t^3i=N   long  e« 

Golill^t 

&-ag  38 

ateomer 

'^^^^"^"^ 

Deo    12 

Off  Wihnmglon 

atBMner 

Gtej  JaokEt 

Cotton. 

-.v 

0£fMcbile 

Kemu-beo 

?&„ 

Oe^'e'Sr 

Feb     i 
Mar    13 

Lake  Gooi^o 

DSdifnnloliiLt 

fediocmcT 

Good  Hope 

Sit  *&T  goods 

ipnllS 

At  tea 

Pes  Icnier  to  &in 

OruiJioimd 

Assoifad 

■Msr  10 

.,., 

May   28 

Ariel,  tender  lo  3ati 

SteHmer 

G^^kTZ 

June    3 

OffWilm   B  Oar 

Mfiiataiua 

SteEunei 

G^Sa 

Aug   16 

Coast  of  Pottuaal 

OffSlBBOS,  St   l4W0, 

Texas 

Et^ 

Assorted 

Pembma 

S*h»i«r 

Gen    Eorkhnrt 

Oothm 

Mat    17 

Lot  !6N, long  96 

Quaker  Ciiy 

Bark 

Geo  DouihwHlto 

Sngat&o. 

""^ll' 

Coast  of  llonda 

iscnomia 

StlioODBr 

May  31 

Perry 

Bohooner 

Baiall 

Hamptou  roads 

Hbwatba 

May  20 

BrooliljTi 

H/ES 

Ootae_ 

May  29 

Month  Mm  rivei 

Une 

Molasies 

Juris  10 

BohSoner 

bog 

lITanilBtoieB 

July  U 

Ooast  N  Oar 

St.  Inwroiice 

Slo?p 

HasD^Saloh 

PotOEUlB  IITSE 

ThonuB  Treebcm 

BrignntiTia 

Wabash 

H  Miaaieton 

a'i 

Voadalia 

ScLoonsi" 

H  C  BioolB 

lott5n,4o. 

nalieiaa  mlet 

Uaval  eipcditiQu 

Heary  Nutt 

Etmn,  solC  ~ia: 

8alioij"» 

Ham'  t  F  Bysn 

,' 

Pawnee' 

Hannony 

Fish' 

A^ilS* 

Ratteras 

Hirforf 

Wheal,  S.0 

Sept.  18 

Pope  s  creek,  Md 

EesoIntB 

itoBmer 

Homy  Lo™ 

S^mol,.^ 

msHsappi  sound 

-iBwtonrionjnia 

H-jvelook. 

oXm"" 

JamoEtuna 

Boat 

laaa 

May   1* 

HanlBf  &  earah 

Etowan  s  OKpoiktion 

Sehooner 

Coffeo,  *o 

Lat  28  N    long  Jl 

BoMo 

Savsna 

June    i 

Dead  Man  ebdy 

rdlda 

Aue  i; 

Carpus  Chnsli 
8a 

irthur 

Hermosa 

DnigB,&o 

Oofc    SI 

Connecticnt 

1363 

SelloQiier 

Jan.    1! 

DmaiM  creek,  Va 

bohooner 

HsFtiot 

oauokataok  oceBk 

flchoDuor 

J^   21 

Otlowa 

atme"°" 

aoop 

Averted 

Feb    IS 

lat  29  N    long  8i 

B^me^rt,  (.c 

,di„Google 


VESSELS    OAFTURED    AKD   DESTROYED 


■When 

Clasi. 

Name. 

Cargo, 

Wbere  oajtured. 

By  what  vessel 

eioDE 

Helen 

Com 

Miir    24 

Hart. 

Apiil  — 

Benvioksbuy 

Sstrella 

bciooner 

HandT 

Salt,  &c 

April .«! 

Lat.  WN   long  16 

Octorara 

Sotooner 

HarFest 

Cotton. 

April  80 

Lat  2B°N    long  76 

JuniatB 

Schoooei 

Hnntar 

May   1! 

itlbile. 

Kana-wh'i,  to!. 

Helena 

JdmSO 

ia^ite 

BlMp"™ 

Jnnea2 

□otton,&c 

June  "1 

CoeatofK  Car 

Florida, 

feoliooner 

Hamet 

June  18 

Let  28^K  ,  bjBg  82 

Tahoma 

Bark 

H   MoOninl- 

J11I7  18 

Bay&t  Louis 

Vmcennes  &  Clifton 

Pteamor 

Hsvalockl?) 

Jane  to 

Oliarleston 

s!Xon  and  others 

Sleamec 

Herald 

Assorted 

Sept   - 

Bteamti 

Hebe 

Aug    18 

Off  N««  inlet,  H  0 

SchMBei 

Borald 

Aeaotttd 

Oct.    28 

OKErjiHgpaaelioBls 

Sloop 

Haocook 

Dec  34 

Pampabay 

Sloop 

Hope 

Jranterulet 
C^Uosamto  miet 

Blc4 

HaQiaH 

Bohoonei: 
Stesmei 

Henry  Oolthurrt 
Hattae. 

;:&,. 

Jto   1. 

SuL  Luis  Pass 
NesrSt  JobOflFla 

Sffii  and  olhets 

Bteamer 

Hard  Tiroes 

Lumber 

ma  - 

St.  MKy-a  nver 

Sloop 

Hope 

Cotton  a  tobaeoo 

Inly   10 

SapelD  sound 

Bteamer 

Hr^ 

Oot    2i 

R«1>etstir 

nSito^ 

°sa" 

Hihfes. 

1881 

KoanoLe  river,  NC 

Naval  espedition 

edhooneF 

Industrr 

Mar   15 

Hampton  roaas 

&13 

May   2, 

Island  BoUe 

angar&moLiSi 

BullsIsIaniKM 

AupiEti 

Schooner^ 

InSed. 

BOKac,  &o 

Feb      1 

IteliHfelaTabay 

Brig 

May     1 

SLbooner 

Ida. 

Assorted 

July  12 

Lat.26°N    lung    6 

Mereeaita 

SchooBO: 

Mar      i 

CMrinttehacbrFIa 

r  S  Chambers 

Salt,  to. 

«'!.■ 

edianEiveimlet 

Gemot  the  Sea 

(eaba 

MotUs 

g-i°lt£, 

Brig 

iBBtellaTtomp- 

Co«oa,ic 

Lat    «      N     long 

Sloop 

Issh^K 

None 

i 

Fort  Henry 

EnglitiiBOh 

At  sea 

7iel«burg 

■StelBier 

Isabel 

Monitions      of 

Off  Galveston 

Admiral 

EvanhOB 

Toly    4 

Bleet  off  Mobile    ' 

Steamer 

Ida 

Coiton 

'ii- 

japelo  sound 

"JohoonBr 

J  H  EttLoddKB 

Tobaico 

May  IS 

Hamplmi  roads 

Ulnneeota 

None 

July    6 

Thomas  Freeborn 

Jane  Wright 

Au|     £ 

Potomac  river 

Ora^Ao 

Eeanfort,  N  Oar 

Cambridge 

Schoonei 

JoamLH  Toone 

Ai'^&fl. 

Oct      1 

Bacratoria  bay 

South  Carolina 

boLooncr 

Sept  i: 

L^r^    M°''^£^ 

Boat  expedition  &om 

Bark 

None 

Colorado 

len 

SI°W 

or 

Sohoonec 

Jane  Omnpboll 

i^iKirtod 

Deo.   1* 

Beaulbrt,  K  Oar 

im 

SohooBor 

OofflM  lead,  &c 

Jan    2( 

Mobile  bar 

B  E.  Cnyler 

Cotton 

NewOileana             Mauedita,  toj. 

achooncii 

Joanna -Ward 

Fab    a 

La^  y    «■     "»^  HametLaue 

Btlinraer 

I  J  M  'leil 

Coffia,&0 

Jan.    S5 

Corpus  Chi  isti          lAiiimc 

Uice  com  &o 

Mar    2 

Cy^e    Eoman   pos- 

Rastlasa 

,di„Google 
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TfhST 

Clne^. 

Name. 

Coigo. 

t^i. 

■Wheracaptur^. 

By  ivhat  vepael. 

iQHooner 

Jesse  J  Oox. 

CoUon,& 

1M» 
Uar    25 

MoMe 

ass.. 

Sohooner 

Jnha 

May  11 

Jane 

P^glsad  So 

Miy     B 

rat    ^     K     .™. 

E.  K,  Cujler 

TefL  Thompeon 

rune    B 

&^ 

Sloop 

Jea  Davifl"^ 

SohoW 

John 

Corn 

ApnL  8 

"^r^^.-"" 

nSrX 

BaLoonet 

J   J  Ccittenilon 

None 

April  10 

3?£^f/ 

i. 

Sdtoonei 

?ora 

Mar   28 

SbawSheen  iLo. 

Ens 

Jnseihins 

Jiay  iS 

Sup  Island,  Mies 

Hatteras 

Solooner 

JcJiix  Gilpin 

Bloop 

Tnrpenttoe 

aept     2 

Schooner 

TO  aoaer 

Salt 

■?»• 

Wilmmgion 

Camhndgs 

Sloop 

Jan      B 

Jnpftra  inlet 

hagamiffe 

Sloop 

lommjdore  Moms 

aSSiBo.^ 

J  C  TS-Gaie 

James  river 

SdioDnsr 

JohnWiUmaa 

Iron, to 

Mac   13 

I^^^K     long 

Octoraia 

atoantoc 

J  D  Oflrft 

Apnl    8 

lad  river 

Aisortad. 

is" 

PemMJia 

Suhooner 

Z«ia»ha 

Bloap 

April  14 

GulfotMexliH) 

aioo^ 

JBSUDI 

T^-i 

IS  S  "'  — 

Tiogi 

Johii-\Tafch 

m.y  24 

Yasoo  Bass  espedi 

Sloop 

JotH  "Wesley 

Ootton 

JuielS 

Lat    39     M     long 

Ci^''3sun 

Sdiooner 

Julia 

%   «     N     '"-^ 

Tif^ 

Stesmer 

Jamas  Bittle 

Jnly  IJ 

He  Soto  &a 

81*™^ 

A^ted 

Aug    10 

>£t  "Wilmmgson   N 

Osyi^a 

Sdiooner 

Jenny 

194  hales  of  oot- 

Ooi       fl 

OffEwQiando 

Vltginm 

Sohoonsi 

Jupiter 

Aaawtei 

Sept  13 

At  sea 

Ciraamn    &  Nan 

aOtooner 

Soliooiiflr 

Jenny 

Cotton 

%at.^ 

Coast  of  lesas 

■Virguiia 

Steamer 

John  Btott 

iBBorlod 

Jan      1 

OffMToMo 

Schooner 

John  DoDsIaa, 

Feh    29 

OffVelasoo  Teiaa 

PeHohEoot 

fe- 

Mar  24 

lnTaceota  sound 

JDe:iSla 

JnlfB  A.  Hodges 

adores 

Apnl  11 

a5«i  • 

fl** 

ESa" 

SohDDDSC 

Jnison 

Ootton 

April  BO 

BIo^™ 

j£™,„ 

Salt 

June  21 

OffSapoloBomid 

Proteus 
NipMo 

SohoODST 

AsBortial 

ffl!! 

Ofraalvaston 

OflValasoo 

Augusie.  Dmsmore 

||oop 

jHues  Sandy 
John  A.  Ha™a 

Mediomes,  &o 

Not     S 

Off  Aleiandria-Va 

Adilph  Hngel 
Tort  Uoisan 

Deo      . 

ITeacVelaeoo  Teaa 

ChocDta 

jDlia 

Ootton. 

Alhgatororaek  S.0 

Echo,  nor 

Jo^hine 

Ootton 

Jan.   14 

OffBrnaoa  St  lago 

Seminole 

Schooner 

John  Ha.a 

Lead  &o 

Feb 

Coast  of  Florida 

MatUiow  VassBT 

Schooner 

Sate 

Salt 

April  2 

S'ss:,, 

Mount  Vernon 

aohooner 

Kab. 

Salt,&c 

Deo    2 

Roebuck 

Assortea. 

£.at9 

□otton 

May  2 

Feint  Isabel  light. 

pSam?" 

Kate 

Aasorted 

Jime  2S 

Steamer 

Eate 

ABg 

NewlDlel  N   0 

James  Adger  &0. 

,di„Google 


VESSELS   CAPTUKED   AND   DESTROYED 


»... 

K_ 

C... 

^p-" 

Wl-erooaptn^. 

Bj  ivLat  vessel. 

^ttSor 

LaatoalM 

,s;'i. 

EIt.Cii.ylaE 

KateDple 
Umo  Weeton 

boSee,     idgais. 
Cotton 

ISfll 
aay  BO 

Ifeo.     1 

JolTGeioa 
Fotomao  utot 
CspoFoairfTCt 

T^ma  and  Adola 

[^omas  Fieeborn 

aeminSB^ 
Itaeoa 

Scliooner 

Feb.     0 

BlmbftbGly  H  0 

DeUware 

Bchoonec 

Lion 

OofflBO,    jowdcr 

Fob      6 

Lat.2a  W    long  93° 

Kingfisher 

E= 

Sabaoaer 
Bteamer 

Llade  TaTlDT 

£'"" 

Mar     4 
Mar     9 
April  — 
Apnl   4 

Ma/     6 

^pe  Boman  psEBOge 

leu  an  s  eipodition 

b^e'^iato 
Colorado 

Bdiooner 
Sobooner 

'J^  Holmes. 
[TcrloUa 
ionise  " 

Sis 

Cotton 

11 

Juno  19 

aampUs 

iaiiiBgo  do  Cuba 

W^tenfflofilla 
Albatrofl 

Lucy 

Cotton  to 

IS. 

una 

Ilmgfl,&e 

lOly     3 
Jhhb  si 

Hole  mtto  Wall 

JiiBier  City 

Bloop 

LiBBie 

ABsocted 

Aus     2 

°'S°*^™"'*''"' 

Penobscot 

SEr„ 

iBaom 
Lonely  Boll 
LmiLa 

Suit  See 

Com 

ABBortod 

A^     i 

Aue  43 

OsaiW  eosiid 
FovoU  B  Point 
Charleston 

Unadffla 
Oenetal  Putniun 
Bienville  and  Pem- 

■E&A. 

La  Mancbe 

Tobx^o 

Lat  aS°N  long  89' 

L.0 

Schoouar 

iBTiuio 

Aug    27 

Lat  av  N   long  76 

Santiago  de  Cnba 

SSSSIr 

"J^EOWO 

Po»dol  &(, 
Salt 

Aug  a: 

Now  Wet 

M^^tVaC" 

Hlesmer 

Landl9 

Jan    19 

Now  Orleans,  Lo. 

Atoral  Farragut. 

Sohooner 
Sloop 

Aaortod 

April  SI 

La^ar'N,loiiB8fl 

Mahaska  &o 

Soiooner 

Ladiw-  Delight 

May  14 
Hay  21 

Lat  26  H    Im^M" 

iTnicn 

efeamec 

£julj  Walton 
Lizzie 

fisaortid 

Inly  IS 

Lat.27°"N.''longl(i° 

Santiago  de  tuba 

Bchooner 
eioop 

LadTMana 
LomsYille 
List  rrial 
Uzzlo  Cbtis 

Bait 
Lead,&c 

Jnly    6 
Sept   16 

Bbt  Fort,  Ms 
Lat  25  59  N, long 

De  Soto  and  otberE 
Eed  river  espodifn 
Beauregard 
Ban  Jacinto 

Steamar 

Lailathaa 

^^64^ 

Off  Southwest  Pass 

Do^.to 

Jan     1 

OckooLnerijier 

Stais  and  Stapes 

Boat 

Ljdia 

"^^      "^ 

Feb      4 

Jupiter  mlet 

Beanregird 

,di„Google 


rOK   VIOLATION   OF   THE   BLOCKADE. 


■VThen 

CIi= 

Home 

Caigt 

Cap 

■Whcc  captut  d 

El  \  Iiit  Tossel. 

bch)  nac 

LoniBS 

war 

FeTn 

"paas"'™ 

Queen 

Schooner 

LmdB 

Mar   U 

OB  Mosquito  inlet 

l^ner 

a.» 

Salt 

Feb    28 
Mar     I 

OfELidfmKi™^ 

Boebu^ 

EnsliBhsoh 

iiiiij 

Laura 

April  17 
A&2. 

OffVelasoo 

Owasoo 

Sloop 

Jupiter  Inlet 

Steamer 

Little  Ada 

Assorted. 

Jnly     ! 

Atsea 

Oetty»bui* 

Steamer 

liliflU 

Ootlon 

Ang   «t 

Keyatone  State  and 

Steamor 

Lynx 

''ept  as 

Offbewlnlel  N  C 

Ni^rand  others 

Steatnec 

Lucy 

Cotton   Sec 

Nov     " 

Bohoonet 

ABsorted. 

Sclioener 

Ohocura 

Lady  Sterling 

Cotton 

Oct     31 

Off  Wihmngton 

Calraso,  EoluB,  Fort 

Schooner 

LoiUBa. 

Assorted 

Ot     12 

Off,  Aranaa.    Paa^ 

CIi«.nrB 

Sloop 

I^eEhnerc 

Assorted 

Not    " 

°S?{\ 

■ftep^g  Stones 

Schooner 

Lone 

Sot     6 

L8^2a  N  long  9) 

Fort  Morgan 

Louiaa 

Nov    2' 

BorotSfc  Bemaid 

SohoDoer 

Cotton. 

Near  TehiEco,  TejaE 
0£f  Velasco  Tcjas 

SohoonBi 

Ladr  Hurley 

Dec      i 

Lilly 

Baggmg  &  Salt 

oaOalTeslon  Tesas 

LotiBB. 

&00U^  &C 

Lady'^Tie 

iaj  ^ 

Coroub  a 

ChailestoE  S  C 

lesi 

Msry&Virpnia 

Coal 

Hay     4 

Cumberlanl 

Ma.^  Willis 

Toiaooo 

Ma^  11 

Mmneauta 

Mary 

May   15 

Schooner 

Mapr  ClintOD 

lUoe,  &a 

Ma>   BO 

KouthofMisHsappi 

Powhatan 

Schooner 

Lumher 

July    4 

GalTostoB. 

kiuth  Caiohna 

Mray 

J-=ly   13 

North  Carohna 

lonWllo 

Taly  2C 

Bayh^t 

LongliDat 

Freeh^ 

fniy  Alice 

Aug     3 

■Waiaah 

Bark""*'^ 

Macao 

Sopt.    5 

SooHynfi  St  Louis 

achooner 

Mary  -Wooa 

ealt;,&c 

Sept     9 

HatterBB  inlet 

Schooner 

Maiy  K  Pindar 

Sept   3! 

Sohooaei 

MalQl 

ConlraliBnd. 

Not    IB 

'%»•"•"-"• 

Dale 

Mmoi  Baihour 

Jan    2 

HacooB  Po.nl,  Lfl 

DeSoto 

bchomer 

Halt 

Keystone  Stale 

Sloop 

^^V"ln^ 

Jan.    2 

Mantle  river  FL. 

Kingflshci;  &  others 

MasBolia.™^ 

Cotton 

Feb      6 

lele  an  Ecilon 

So  Ota 

Feb    19 

PassalOntte 

Eronklin  and  others 
aeroB^tta,&c. 

Pdothoat 

Mary  OlWia 

Apra  a 

Schoonei 

MotLterey 

Potomao  nver 

Sohoouer 

M:erB,,y 

8alt,eoflee 

April  M 

Lat  31  N  long  70 

Santiago  do  Ouha 

Sohooner 

Salt,  dgare  4,0. 

April  SO 

BchoonBr 

Cotton 

Femandma. 

Dupont's  OEpedilioE 

ajyTeroea 

Drags  fio 

May  10 

Charleston. 

Unadllla. 

Schooner 
Sloop 

Cottou 

Si 

Bsrwiok  bay 

Hatteras 

BryStewai^t. 

Salt,  &c. 
Salt  aiids,  io. 

ieiu  i^  the  Sea 

Schooner 

jS^2' 

Fryu^Rm  shoals 

Bienville 

Steemet' 

Moduli  Greece 

Mnnlttonsofwut 

Near  E«  Rater 

Ulimbildge,  Stars  & 

Stnpee 
Magnolia 

MetopMs 

Coturo  redn 

July  SI 

Ateea 

Aug     1 

Freobora 

eo&ooner 

Monie  Chrislo 

Salt  ftiiiti  Sie 
Cotton. 

fzn 

S»Si„ 

StaiB  &  Stiipes,  &0. 
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VESSELS   OAPTUEED   AND   DESTEOTED 


mm 

CliEfi 

JSnn. 

targo 

tared 

Where  cnptui  si 

By  T-hat  vessel 

leei 

SehjODor 

Mar;  Ann 

Feb    - 

Coast  of  Teias 

AEBOL-tOd 

aabinePase. 

Kensington,  &o. 

Molasses,  10,170 
Salt 

Dso.     S 

KoSBlano. 

Dec    19 

T  A  ■Ward 

SuJiooQflr 

Dee    25 

Bahamis. 

Ottoiaia 

Ship 

Metropolis. 

Jan    19 

New  Orleans,  La 

Admiral   Fairagut's 

fleet 
neei 

BIup. 

Milan 

SloSp 

anslo 

Jai    22 

aofl 

Menmry 

Tnrpentine 

Jan      i 

Bchaoaer 

Margaret 

Cotton. 

Feb.      1 

lieniy  Janes,  &e. 

Steamer 

Horo 

Forli  salt,*o 

Peh      8 

aueenoftha-West 

Feb    23 

Potomac  flotilla 

■Ras 

Sails  taigs,  4.0. 

Feb    IB 

Brig 

Jam.   W 

^|22Nleng2B 

OnnaM 

Maty  Jmo 

Salt,  soap,  to 

Mar   21 

[«t'^^long  82° 

State  of  GeotBi«.&o. 

Bchomet 

Mmme 

Cotton 

iprilB 

HuntsTille. 

BdliDonsr 

Mat«e 

Come,  EOlt,  &o 

April  13 

TjII^Z^ 

Anmc 

M^gBrmton 

Gmeral 

April   e 

Gam  of  the  Bea 

Brie 

Mimue 

Salt. 

ApoiaO 

^uTte™' 

I^ona 

ifajoi  B  Willis 

April  19 

ChHleatiSi 

FtwLatan 

At>rU24 

aesapealie  bay 

oL 

Cumtnck,  te!.  ' 

Bohuoncr 

Maria  Eiahop 

Cotton. 

Mar  17 

Ataea 

Oooner     ' 

Soiiooner 

MigniOBette 

Bntler'a  stores 
Monej    tl0,45fi 

S.'! 

Puiey  Point 
[laWBoasb^y  Va. 

Pitoiosc,  &a. 

CoUoL 

May   19 

Yasoo  Pass  expod'n 

^iS™" 

June  IS 

Clearwater  Saiboc 

Cotton. 

Jj,  !4 

Bnuios  BantiBgo 

Steamer 

turpenlibie  Ae 

ITew  Inlet  N  C 

Yankee 

Bteamer 

a,i 

Sloop 

Muslo. 

Assorted 

Adolpb  Hugel 

ataamer 

Sept    IS 

EtioGiLde. 

MaoIiCanfiela 

Itotfem. 

Aug  26 

W  G  Andefflon 

Scboooei 

s:3 

Jotfon  A  spocie 

Cfflur  de  Lion,  &o. 

HonduiBB  *  others 

BriUatltmr 

Martha  Jane. 

Out     ao 

Near  Cedar  i,eys 

Slfsmer 

Mai^ret      and 

No«     5 

Off  WUnungtoQ 

Aborted 

Not     4 

Iff  EIo  Grande 

Owi^rand  Virginia 

gohooaer 

liforbhalJSmitli 

Kennebec 

SdHBDer 

Alarm  Itberta 

Not  27 

BsTport  Florida 

Tbo  Sisters    tender 

aioc^ 

Magnolli 

Spultaandmed 

Dec    10 

Lat  26"  15  H   long 

Aiiel   "failS'toSan 

leine- 

82= -W 

Jacmlo 

Bohooner 

Mary  Ann 

Not    M 

lat  2C°  22  M    long 
Lat  2S  4S  H    lou^ 

Mmna 

Deo      9 

78°  3  W 

Scliooner 

MaiyOampbBll 

Nov    14 

NaarPensooolB 

Bernmda 

81*fimer 

ajflower 

C=llo» 

BaraeopePaasEa 

Schooner 

ABsortcd 

J^    1( 

?.isa? 

iS^S"" 

Sloop 

Jan.    10 

Sdiwmcr 

Biy 
'y'sr-tc-n 

" 

Jan    19 
Mai     a 

Off  wSmmston 
Lat  28°  50  tr ,  long 

Srsud'ODlf 

ErltaBhMOi 

Icon  ESd  shot 

Uai    11 

Aroostook 

Sohooner 

MatfoH 

Assorted. 

Mat    12 
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ClEVS 

larto 

IShn 

Where  oaptnre^ 

lyrtotve^el 

liss,. 

MuriaAJaea 

Assorted 

April  4 

-si' '™ ' 

Lat  2*  J5  N    long 
Otf  ■Waahint.loii   H 

^™^ 

Engsrteamor 
English  Boh 

Mmnie 

Co^^^a,to 

May     B 

Oonneotlcnt 
H  nerfiuokle 

S^oouoi 

M  ONeJl 

May     5 

VaUey  (,lty 

Sleamer 
Steamer 

Matasorda. 

Coltoo 

^ll? 

OffCIiBileston  S  C 

Ea™.b«and<*er. 

Schooner 

Mary  Bowers 

Out      "9 

3    AUanbc    Block, 

schooner 

Meiiora 

C  tton 

Dec      S 

Lnt  °2  H   long  7B 
Off  Telaaoo  Tesas 

}%    JaSaon  nnd 

Stookilale 
Mackinaw 

^oner 
Bohoonet 
Sohooner 

SIC 

Cotton. 

rnballMt 
Cotton,  &o 
Co  dage    wtnea 

Eg..: 

[tasot 
Easa-wha 

Solooner 

Malta 

Feb    11 

Bimin    VermilUon 

Gliile 

Steamer 
(rebel) 

Marj 

Mit«>nn 
MaryT  Cotton 

■iboos  rum   fto 

Mar    IB 

Inimn  nver  Ha 
aed'rlT™ 

s 

'^ahimltMs^ 

ipeeie.  J2  TOO 

Kia 

HHjBpton  roads 
Moath  of  M^eii3si;ppi 

Bi^wTn   &0- 

Scliooiier 

Nipoleon 

Cotton   Ic 

M^ay  11 

Nefflem 

&yk'loneS3 

Ooaat  of  Cuba 
'Wilmington 

Port  Royal 

Rowan  3  eipedition 
Uercedita,  &c 
Balnbudgj 

Schooner 

N-ew  aa^lo 
N^ianlTajlor 

H™^ 

April  8 

0lateoIGentgia,&0. 
Mjiuit  Vernon  &t 

noffa"" 
Geneiol      ^tmnau, 

Sohoone 

'M'~ 

gSSfet 

ffi-1 

bCewer 

Sugar  &0. 

lees. 

Iter   S] 
ApnllB 

Diana 

Steamer 
StsBiner 
Sloop 

N^t^"* 

Ammtum  ^ 
OottOD 

rorf  McMliater 

a     Atlantic    BlodL 
South  Carolina 

SB?..— 

Sohooner 

steamer 
EebODutr 

Nellie 

isS" 

isrr 

Pork  beef  &o 

Aag  15 

PMfBoyal 
Toiti^as. 
Ooael  of  Texas 

Sleomar 
Sterner 
eioop 

E'" 

S'°'"" 

Indian  river 

SflSBMna 

Nita 

Roebuck 

,di„Google 


VESSELS   CAPTURED   AND   DISTKOTED 


c,_. 

N^. 

1  Wl.en 

Where  onptured. 

By  what  TFsaeL 

IM 

a,! 

Tampa  bsy 

Sunflower 

steamer 

M-ightHaark 

^lpl■o^ 

Heplune 

In  ballast 

Not    19 

OftBtasoBrtebanU 

PrmLeaa  Boyal 

rs 

Richmond  Va 

Iron-olad 

NasLnlle 

(rebel) 

May  18 

Hampton  rosda 

SolioonEr 

T^entina 

June  2! 

Misstoappi  sonni 

ajioouer 

0  e™  Wa™ 

J^  If 

Hatferes  tnlet 

Pawnee 

Ocean  Wava 

Potomac  ri.« 

Eesoluta 

IS™m 

Liunher 

Not    H 

Sew  London  ae 

Osceola 

Hone 

fcohooner 

Porpen^a 

Coast  of  Flotida 

sss--" 

Eohooner 

Ooilla. 

jBn     10 

Cedar  Keys. 

Sloop 

0   K 

Feb    — 

Saatiago  d»  Cuba 

Steamer 

JldMorfli  State 

Mar    14 

Nowbem 

Eowan  s  eipeditlon 

Hoop 

None 

Apnl   2 

Lst22  N,long  87 
Coast  of  Carolina. 

Schooner 

July  21 

aufikec  Cily 

Slesmer 

{>iiE0hlla, 

ImiB,*!- 

Oct     M 

MempMa 

a.luxmH 

Orion 

Dec   - 

Calhoun 

Ocean  Baglo 

ji^lD 

NewOtleina 

Admiral   Fjira^ut's 

ScllDOllOT 

Odd  Feilow 

Tnrpentme  &c 

April  IS 

LiWeEiTermlctiN 

JHver  e  Brecae 

May  16 

Carolina. 
Anddte  Key 

TwoSiatera 

Steamei 

Sets 

?ear  SsTannah 

>c«in  Bird 

salt      . 

Off  St  Anguatino  m 

Noi-foli  packet 

1B61 

Bloop 

Oacar 

Cotton. 

May     1 

''aSMV"''™^ 

EDI,    tdidcr    to   S. 

Eng  BFlin  c 

0  E 

ApcasT 

Coaet  of  Florida 

Scfocuer 

AiiillO 

OK    St    Ai^uBthia 

Florlla 
BUretitoy 

Echooner 

Oregon 

5: 

NarcJffiua 

Bart 

Bait 

Eampten  roads 

Minnesota. 

aohDonoT 

OoMon. 

Jima    1 

BnUftf  Mexico 

^IT- 

"^ 

July  a 

sisr 

K-^™ 

SohoffiUT 

Frinaa  Leopold 

^^ 

NawYoit 

Colleolor  of  the  port 

Sohooiiec 

FrinoaAlfl^d 

Hatleras  Inlat 

SeliooDar 

PtiECe  of  Wales. 

Sail  iid  oranges 

^^M 

Qaorgetowu 

OemofiheSea 

'  A  Soodore 

Uac    li 

Kowan  a  exi  e Jition 

SchoDnar 

■tloop 

Feb    ao 

KioGlranda 

Sehoouei 

'reddent 

Mac    16 

Pb^cSimT 

Stauner 
■Sloop 

B  0  WaUia 
■oody 

^^^tdb,S.o 

r.! 

Vermllhon  bay 

Hatteras,  Ac 

Pow'r  orlOB,  &0 

May  M 

Charleston 

BianT^ 

SahooaeT 

May  20 

Bohooner 

Frincoton 

Tottngia  binia 

ScLoonai 

Elanler 

t^}~, 

Comtuct 

Post  Boy 

ITar    11 

Vessels  In  sounds  01 
K  Carolina 

Pnthfinder 

Panobecot 

gf™ 

•ointer 

Deo    20 

laes 

Bloop 

Potter 

Oysteits&o 

FcLdo 

?ilt  dii^B,  fto 

FrirngPflDBhoalB 

Steaff^'^ 

Tiiga 

Steanur 

l^cesB  Boyal 

JnneSt 

0nadilla,  JU 

Peterboff     ' 

Feb    29 

St   Thomae 

si^'' 

Patee. 

Salt    ' 

Mai-   10 

QemoftheSca 
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men 

ClfL^ 

In  am 

L'lrgo 

Where  eaplare  I 

B-,  imit  ic  'iel 

e.l,o<,ne. 

Faciflque 

Mar   i1 

Bt  MarSB. 

Stars  ana  Stripes 

Sohoon^ 

Cotton 

June  IS 

Tortngaa 

Sunflower 

at«uner 

Planter 

Cotton,  S.e 

3nnel5 

Lata?  M,lor«  BS° 

Liokairamia 

Steamer 

Powerful 

Dso    20 

Snnannee  riTQr 

Fox  tender  to  S  Ja- 

«— 

Pl^ntom 

eopt   25 

Hoar  EicS  inlet,  S 

Connerliout 

Presto 

Bulllvan's  island 

Lehigh  and  others 

Slcamer 

Pot 

Feb    IS 

Off  loCSwocd  B  Sol 

Montgomery 

Sloop 

Per^ 

Cotton 

Uar    13 

MasaachuBetis    and 

Stemner 

Jane    3 

Sctjonar 

PoorLontas 

July    e 

Amlia    ana    Sw=  t 

Schoonu- 

PrtnLB  Albert 

Oct     29 

S  AOjmtio  Blookad 

s.'S"'""""" 

Panaifl  tarLspB 

Ounnyba«a,&c 

3fl  Vo'nsco,  Texaa 

Smaubeat 

PoepOCay 

atsamer 

Dee    IS 

foloop 

ftotwiok 

Contrabajiaofw 

Dec     6 

CotetotSlorida 

Sunflower 

Pet 

Cotton 

aalvaBton  liay 

B<.8tf<ped.t,on 

Sloop 

Phantom 

Iron,  UquoLS,  &0 

Honej  Buckle 

Steamer 

Fhiladelpbta. 
Pfltookfeenrj 

■loniidaofH'  Oar 

Apii  — 

Jnly  16 

^ctiniimd,  Va. 

Bam 

Clu  oof  the  Wast 

RednverpAik 

EBtrolla,&c 

SehoonBT 

Eaug  Dovo 

Icon  &0. 

Baefern  Bboce,  Md 

PotoBM  flotilla 

Sloop 

Riohaid  LaoBT 

Wood 

rubaeoo  &■•> 

ing    28 

Schooner 

Salt,flali,&e 

Sept.  10 

Beaufort  N  0 

Cambn^ 

ReinOoec 

Dart 

AnaM^bel 

BoyslYnclit 

"2^' 

Galveston 

Expedition        leoia 

Sloop 

ls.n     10 

Cedar  Keys 

8ah™ 

Boso 

April  2 

iSSSA 

aeioirfita.  &c 

IU.ti,deer 

NOM 

April  !0 

Potomac  flotiUa 

B  0   Mo3 

otton 

MolBlB. 

Eaaawha 

«bcoca 

alt 

lay  a» 

[Iharlaaton 

EienvillB 

.orf,&e 

Pawnee  and  otheia 

Sohoonei 

£h™0  Biyin 

une    4 

SLode  Island 

Schooner 

ResolutioD 

ro1?d  *° 

April   4 

SOhooner 

Cotton 

July    8 

Coast  otTaias. 

Arth^ 

RehanoB 

July  21 

Snhoonar 

EBmblst 

^1 

fcept.    8 

Lat  a8°N.,long9t 

Sohoon  1 

msliie  Sbh 

S3S! 

Revare 

Salt^&c 

iST'"" 

HobertBcKoe 

Shoes,  &o 

Oct    23 

aiiallotinl^l,  0 

Oott™ 

Jan.    Id 

Sicer 

Salt 

Nmfmlet  N  C 

Daylight 

Schooner 

TUsmgHawn 

Ootoian 

Sloop 

Elcbaras 

Bait,  coflbs,  &o 

Fob.     1 

Booos  Qmnda 

Two  "isl-era 

achwner 

iTewEra 

Eose  Hamilton 

paraon's  landing 

Sloop 

Oollbe,  &o 

Mat     i 

OIiailottehatIior,Fla 

J  a  Chambers 

Sh»p 

Eosslic 

fifflorted 

Hex    IB 

Lo^!8  S    long  7« 

Ootoraia 

Sloop 

Eanstar 

Powder  &c 

Mar    25 

Oiystalnvor 

FottHonry  &0. 

Bohooum 

Salt,  *» 
Ootkfn 

New  uilet 

BchDotier 

^■!l 

OBlieeton 

W  G  Anderson 

Mobile 

Eanawha 

isi"! 

OKlfotMesioD 

DeSoto 

HCeamer 

Yazoo  Pasaeiiiedn. 

Bam 

aepnblic 

Yazoo  City 

,di„Google 


CAPTUEED   AND   DESTROYED 


.... 

.„„ 

Crt" 

-When 

■Where  captured. 

By  what  vessel. 

Sloop 

SKiard  Van^ 

Oiairon,&p 

J«^20 

Poioma 

e  mrosa 

echooEer 

EsloLsli 

Jane  IS 

Ifl^J     "^         B" 

J  8  Chambers 

Stoop 

Aesorled 

jmy  li 

«.»    «,. 

Jamiae 

Si^ar,  &o 

Oa   asu 

Sohooner 

ReMhf^ 

Wa  hhigton  N 

Sloop 

Kichard 

Cotton 

^^  11 

Char  otto  harliot 

QmoftboSca 

Kobort  Kmmles 

C  BUT  de  Leon 

SM^w' 

E.  E,I«e,  tor 
Ring  fioTB 

Mimilionsofwr 

Not     S 

Off  -Wdmingt  n 

Jimea  Adger 

Gofi^,augBr,S;o 

OttlndintiTet  Fla 

KeJtonBdi 

Eaton  del  Kilo. 

Eos    fFadre     and 

Tiae 

ISfil 

etesjoEf 

ABBorted 

Jan    26 

Guf 

W  stem  Metiopolis 

ScliooflGr 

roebuck 

La     e     3  H       ng 

Steamoi 

Banga. 

Jao    11 

Hear       lootHOol'B 
F  llyml  t 

Unaeiots.  and  oth- 

Sloop 

Eaeei 

Cotton 

Wf^^Cana      *] 

;.=r' 

Scliooner 

Rebel 

Aeaorted 

Feb    £9 

April  13 

isuLul  Pas 

Sloop 

Miy  IS 

S'j_;si; r.  ^_ 

Beo  rcBird 

Ste^er 

AESorted 

jQiie    ! 

iTa  isutta 

antWiBOtu 

4w  - 

OBBn    eBay 

EciUahst't 

Ronen 

July    S 

Kystonoatite 

Sloop 

Eacor 

Aug     a 

SlS^ 

ASBOtt*a. 

Mob  soil  IwyVa 

s  eppiDg  Btonia 

Rnly 
Roll  Boy 

I*ad,&c 

Feb    !! 

At  sea. 

Mar     S 

Rjhmond,Va 

Bug 

Richmond 

April- 

Roanoio 

Apnl- 

K  H  VennUyea 

Poffoe  ihwe  to 

Mar    1' 

I^      N      new 

Q    i  r  City 

MiMTier 

oledaa  C-" 

CofEoe 

3ept   11 

><      h  C  arolina 

atahBQdMarJ' 

Miy     1 

ga^^n  ^ 

rSaooo 

May  1! 

Hone 

Inne    3 

Caia   eaton 

aSratj 

SsJbeU^ee 

Co«ee,&Q 

June  26 

Hampton  loada 

ally  MeaiB 

July     1 

GalveBlon 

Mnnesoto 

=kJiooner 

July     7 

South  Caiolma 

July     • 

VandiZfia  &e. 

Bsik 

olfeimo 

Sohoooer 

Sai'ali  Starr 

Li  3 

Wilmington 

Wabash 

Susan  Jane 

Hatters  inlet 

Pamiee 

Sohooacr 

^nJusn 

felt,  angai  Ao 

5r-,i 

Latiaf'N   lougSI) 

SchoDuer 

Specie 

Dall 

Steunat 

Salvor 

Ann!,&o 

Oct     13 

^^nd 

KejBtraie  State 

SohoODM 

Someraat 

June    8 

Schooner 

3  T  Ganison 

Sarah  &  Carol  e 

rurpenUae 

"lasi" 

3t  JohnariYH 

BieovjUo 

Stephen  Bart. 

Arme  ftc 

Jan    29 

L*b  24  K,Io31BBS° 

Supply 

Schooner 

aiag 

Jan     10 

Cedar  keys 

Si^ooner 

Feb      B 

Biyon  Lafourche 

>e8)lo 

S^Eitd. 

BOTOokoialaj.a 

Sowan  s  esneditidi 

bpitdre 

Mmt    — 

■WeBtooaetofFla 

Ethan  Allen 

echoow 

!=Lih    A.   Fal 

Mar    14 

Rowan  a  expedition 

SCbooDSr 

Saiati  Ann 

April  — 

Potomae  nver 

Potoiuae  flotilla 

Schooner 

»o^'- 

.1                     1 

Sohooner 

Aewxted. 

, 
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FOE   VIOLATION   OF   THE   BLOCKADE. 


CM. 

Name 

Oar^ 

"WHiiT 
iurnd 

B}  w  at  vi.!9e!. 

SouttaHi  Inao 

CottOD    &c 

iSi. 

,„.,». 

•JOHOODCT 

siah 

May     i 

Bull  3  has 

SteHmcr 

ealtpetre  drugs 
Cotton  &.  rosfu 

Ohai  eston 

eteamer 

Svau. 

lat    3  H   long  B'" 
Coast  of  Cuba 

Bumliidge  S-O 

Simp 

Sarah 

Cotton 

etesnier 

June  14 

Shallow  Met  K  C 

Cotton. 

JnneM 

Keystone  State  &o. 

aarih 

Si^ai  Aa 

Jrae    a 

Berwick  tey 

Hatteras 

atoBiner 

^^^' 

Mar   li 

Steamer 

te""'™* 

Lumhel 

runs    » 

Indian  Town,  N.C. 

Genei^Pulnam 

AbiUM 

St«BIIlEEI 

S  0  Jones 

Stesmei; 

Cone  riTH.' .'.'.";;:: 

Tyanflanli 

Bloo"*^ 

b™*™ 

A™»,&o 

IS"! 

Ifeir  inlet,  K.C... 
Coast  of  Texas. 

Slate  of  Georgia,  &a. 

SteAei 

Aeeoctei 

Oot.    24 

Bull's  bay 

Si 

I'^Gteen 

Hot     4 
Hov    16 

"m^ 

Stesmei 

Soirttora   Mot 

Sugar  fee 

Deo.  - 

Eiaaa 

Steamer 

StCharlfiB. 

Ian    1» 

New  Orleans,  la 

Atoilral  rarrasui'B 

ateamer 

Sallie  rohteon. 

Sllaa  Henry 

Jan      1 

TaJioma 

^^Mner 

JnlU  &o 

Sehooner 

Sprmghok 

Aasortsd. 

Feh     ! 

Lot2S  N    laag  7! 
IJltSeB    er  Inlet 

So  oma 

SchooneE 

Sue 

8aIt,&o 

Mar   31 

Monticello 

Oottoo 

Lat  18°N   long  83 

Btenmer 

9t  John  1. 

AaEortcd. 

ApnlM 

C™e  Bomi  D  in  et 

Stettm 

Soliooner 

X'' 

FortSisho    N  C 

Mount  Ve -non  &o. 

Bamnel  ilrst 

None 

Potomac  iver 

)rason 

Schoojiei 

Sarah  XsTinia 

May     » 

Ourritoman  msc 

Schooner 

Sea  Bird. 

MaJ  13 

lit  29°N   hmg-H 

DaSotT 

Solioonct 

Sea  Lion 

Cotton. 

May    9 

Sloop 

Cottoii,at 

May   15 

Charleston 

Cananlaigna 

Steamer 

S^^d. 

May  21 

YaaooPasaeiped'n 

Steame 

StaroflheWeat 

Schoonec 

I^Drift 

H-one 

May  BO 

Brook  yn 

DrDgm&n 

Jnnfl  Si 

Itasca. 

Tamm,  Monda 
Oierf -Woomloo 

Tahoma 

Sarah. 

May   ai 

ffloop 

TurpenSiie 

Au^     6 

Sohooner 

Sonthetn  Kighte 

Assoiiad 

AHg      8 

Qilbert  a  biu-"* 

Sagamore 

Schooner 

(hot         ^ 

AiB    — 

Off  Eio  Grande 

Seminole 

It  Marys 

YaiooCtty 

Mias  aripp  sqnodr'n 

aieamer 

Spsulding 

"-" 

Oct       8 

JjDon 

Steamer 

Scottish  Chief 

ST.»«. 

Tahoraa  lud  Adcia 

baaon 

Oot    an 

Vanlerbilt 

BntiEhaJL 

aUia 

Salt 

Deo      0 

Off  W  !m    gton 

Back. 

Assorted 

Ian      2 

Off  Eio  Grande 

OwesMi  &  V  i^inla 

Briashffih 

Klvania 

Doboy  -onnd  Ga 

Hurn 

EngBChjier 

Salt 

JaB.  1 

OffJuptermet 

loebuct 

B^^mer 

Saltfiah 

Feb 

Waeoaw  sonnd 

Patapsoo 

St  Marys 

NorwohandothoiB 

Steamei 

Spimiy' 

BehMDer 

Cotton. 

™tK"^ 

160  bales  cotton 

Ma,        I 

7     18  W        ™^ 

(.onncel  cu 

'iohooner 

SjLio 

Asaorted 

Mar     3 

DanSm  hiulhers 

,di„Google 


"VESSELS   CAPTUEED   ABD   DBeTKOTED 


ClaB,, 

„. 

Cargo 

tuicd 

Where  captured 

B,  .,..,- 

Scboanei 
Steamer 

as 
us* 

lotton  S,c 

ir^i  7 

Off  Coast  of  TCKi, 
jailbow  Light 

J^uth^Capel^ 

Ill 

Sloop   - 

Soa  Witch 

Cofiee,&c 

June  if 
Aug      5 

Hen.    Si 

Mosquito  Inlet 
MohUs  bay 

Off  (  ampeachy  b  ks 
Anololelteye 

Capei^n™ 

At  sea 

EUohmoud.Ya 

?3ffis...,. 

Schooner 

a,  .„, 

Bebel  elmc 

&0. 

isi  M  Newhall 
Shiapnell 

Cotton 

.AralB,  ahoea,  ftc 

sov    31 
Jan    19 

Isi 

April - 

loco 

aar.goM       "     *" 
Honojfiuoklo 

Schoonm 

•A 

Trepio  Wind. 

Teaser   "" 
T  W  Bilay 

Cotton 
Ln™ber 
Hstols,  4b 

May     4 
Not     6 

Hampton  toaJe 
Potomac  liver 

South  Carolmo 
Dana" 

1= 

Theo  61onay 
Tubal  Cain' 

SLi 

July  ^ 

Yucatan  bank 

Bull  e  bay 

La^ai  ^.lougTS" 

Cinimtico  Cieek 

BioOrsude 

U^28°N,long93 

Molaatk  bay 

SSffiS- 

ffiner 
Schooner 

Telegrapl. 

Teofer 

Troy 

Ootton 
Bait   &c 

July    ■ 

W   aXiaerson 

Soboooec 

^Jtocco  iboxe. 

»™™' 

Oct     M 
Ian    19 

Ci^oi 

Steamet 

New  Orloau!,  La 

Admiral  Pflrraguta 

Cimbndge 
H  Hudson 

ScLooner 

Tim- 

S!l 

New  inlet 

Lat  27  N, long  83 

Sabine  Pass. 

Cape  Canaveral 

S3 

Tampico 
Thiee  Brothacs 
Turpeattna,    U 

ToniSi^:e 
Three  BroUiere 
Toreata 

K" 

Si 

Ciynea  &c 

Hatellite 

Bagamoro 

Bpanb^t 

Cotton 

E» 

Potomac  river 
Near  Bio  Giande 

QranitoCity 

BntiBhaloop 

Schooner 

Steamer 

a?^ 

Salt,  to. 
Lo^,  tobacco 

il'll 

Off  Infliaii  nvcr 
L™3l°y?'?oiiB 
Lat^32''3SN,  lone 
Oft  IndanriT  Met 

Roebuck 

Bteamer 

Thu,tle 

Tune    j 

FortJaokMii 

EoBBchnei 

Terrapm. 

Cotton  and  tur 

Tuly  10 

Koebuck 

Ecbelram 

TenneeBec 

pentme 

Aug     5 

Mobile  bay 

Y,    Gulf  blotkadmg 

Bchoonet 

Tmimph, 

Awrt^ 

Jan    - 

1,   l,atolim 

Wyelusmg 

,di„Google 


roR   VIOLATION   OF   THE   BLOCKADE. 


-When' 

L115S 

Km 

C.rgc 

tS^ed 

Wler   cntured 

rv  ntat  Ycflsel. 

?loop 

Taltmi^ 

Cot^ 

m'J'\ 

Eichmona,  Va. 

Qv..to  City 

Bebeliam 

T0M3 

Mb      - 

Part  of    N.   A.  3. 

Torpedo 

Mar    — 

Riohinond  Va 

^ 

etaamer 

Tianspon 

1861 

Ohoileston  S  0 

Sshoonw 

rjmon 

ma 

Harriet  Lane 

TTucleMose 

Cotton 

3nly     1 

CoistofTncatiin 

Tahnraa. 

StBBBer 

aSs    25 

Lat  23  H    long  85 

J  8  Chamljci'a 

8k»mor 

gMon 

Assorted 

Itoj  19 

L»^2T  K    Ion"  « 

Hnntsville 

FeoDs. 

July     4 

louth  Carolina 

Schooner 

Velssco 

Jn^  18 

ScHooner 

Lead  Copper  So 

Dee    iS 

La^SS  N    long  93 
Fomt  Isabel 

Rhode  liana 

Sobooner 

Vlotona 

Cotton 

Dec     3 

1862. 

Sohouner 

fe^l! 

Scliaonei: 

Venus 

Volant  a 

ealt  &sh   &c 

July     2 

JM^S    long.TU 

Gem  of  the  Sea,  ic. 

Sotooner 

Tictona 

Ootton. 

JbIj  is 

Sloop 

I^onr  Tlce  &e. 

Mcming  Light 

SJbooner 

TOoaty 

aope,&o 

^^s" 

Croeker'fi  expedld  n 

?E 

Assortea 

Jnn.  18 

Mugne  a  island 

Bohooner 

Siitlei  B  stores 

Feh      B 

seesmec 

May  2B 

Sloop 

KaJ  8* 

Pomtlrabel 

Bniklyn 

SMamer 

Viotory 

Cotton,  &c 

We  21 

Lat  211  If    long  n 
tfewmlet  S  U 

Sleamer 

Lead        Won 

Oct       1 

Srlg 

TolantB 

Assort 

Off  Eio  Grande 

Owasco  &  Virginia 

Bna  11801 

Volanla 

Halt,  to 

Jan.    12 

Off  Cape  Oanaveral 

Beauregard 

e.^iLttloji.1  t 

Brf*mflr 

»!»> 

DC.       1 

L-t  5     N    long    a 

Ehcdo  Island 

IB  "" 

Virginia 

Mei    - 

Richmonl  "^  i 

^hoonoT 

Williams  John 

Toba™ 

May  1^ 

Hampton  to^ 

Minnesota 

'Loono 

William  Henry 

Bark 

■Winifrei 

May  "5 

Cape  Henry 

Quaker  City 

yaoht 

■Wandeioc 

May  14 

Key  -West 

■William  H  N  r 
tihmp 

CcHBe  dings  &c 

Deo.   26 

Cape  Eear 

Ftmandina 

SCtoDocr 

?£SS1m 

Jan.    M 

Cedar  keys 

Hatteras 

lloop 

dIeloB 

WaTB 

Aborted. 

BocaChico 

Bie 

Bull  B  bay 

■William  Mallorj 

May     I 

8t  Andrev-a  lay 

■Water  Witch 

Schooner 

Oollon 

ApnlW 

a  W  BLBnt 

Schoolier 

■W  0  Bofl 

Sf'l 

Santiago  de  Cnha 
Himohbaok,  &u 

afliooner 

■WmterShmb 

Salt>3rringa  &0 

Keeleoieek  HC 

Steamer 

SI^     1 

Sloop 

WMo  theWisp 
Water  ■Witch   "^ 

Powder  oapfl.40. 

J^  1 

Bio  Orande. 

Era 

Sloop 

Bolt,  to 

Jn£e2J 

BoMo 

Steamer 

Wilson 

Jnly    S 

Com  doi*  EeriT,  to. 

WilUflm 

Ootton. 

July    I 

Sabine  lake,  la 

,di„Google 


VESSELS   CAPTUEED   AND   DESTROYED 


Uass 

^a. 

Cargo 

Wleii 

WSerOMjtnica 

Brwhatvc^a 

Sclooner 

'■ImoEei 

Water  Wit/-)! 

iBSOirled 

Sept  27 

Corpus  Oinsti 

Cotton,  &e 

Not     4 

E  B  Hale 

■Water  Witeli 

Aug  9. 

ArlsonaPaas 

a  T''*  ° 

Wm.  B  Cheater 

Cotton  " 

Koi  ao 

1863 

Sclxooaor 

WmHHomson 

Steamei 

sfS" 

New  Era 

AFSotte^ 

Ecu     26 

Wanderer 

SBltlOldflSh        ^ 

Har     2 

Sacramento 

Sobwrnei 

W  Y  Leitoh 

April  "0 

Dat  M  K    long  J«° 
PortBoTfll  9  C 

Octorara 

Schoonsi 

Wonder 

May   13 

Wabash  &0. 

•'teamer 

Wm.  Riglay 

Cotton 

July  18 

Wave 

Aug   2- 

L^28  N    long  96 

Cayi^ 

Bntaeli  sCIl 

Oet    2* 

Mercedita 

ataamer 

Warrior 

Coffee  ci  BTS,  S, 

Ang.  16 

tat    fi  N    loi^  86 

Qertrnde 

Slitlshboh 

WilMm 

Salt,  &a 

Jan.    1 

OffBumiEiieoriWr 

rvo  "fieiete    tender 
toSanJadnto 

Wm  A  Kain 

Cotton  Rtobamo 

Tan    K 

at.  Andrew  e  bay 

Beedesa 

Wild  Dayrell 

Morwioh,&c 

1^3^™ 

Wm.  Douglaas 

Virginia 

WlllFiewa 

Bteamer 

Ootion 

Oct.      1 

IKV  '•"' 

FortJacksoB 

hcliixmei 

WBtehful 

Lumbet  on  &D 

Sept    M 

-fSaV  -' 

ArkanaaB 

StecmiJ 

Willo  tbaWIsp 

Feb      9 

OffGalveston  Texas 

hteamfli 

Winona 

Jan    21 

Tug 

Yoni^  Amonoa 

ApnI24 

OapeTIatterBB 

BCSelpnTr 

Ai:«    — 

Umon 

schofflier 

\oimf  Bmxv 

Jan    1: 

NeatJapilersmlet 

SliJmet 

Yonng  EapubUo 

Cotton  atobaooo 

Lat  3    10  K    loDS 
Bntranoo  lo    Pearl 

Grand  Gulf 

Sloop 

rankee  Doodle 

Cotton 

June  10 

Blk 

nVK   JIlEB 

Zeland 

Hot   Z 

OflTojnpioobay 

aohoonar 

Zavala 

Vemullionbay^ 

Znlima 

.r. 

MisaisappiBCiual,  ,. 

Sloop 

Zion 

AdolphHugBl 

,di„Google 


FOE   TIOLATIOTf   OF   THE   BLOCKADE. 


MISCELLANEOUS    CAPTURES. 


1..=..... 

Cargo. 

ta£ 

™,  .,„.., 

By  mhat  vessel. 

IBM. 
Dec    U 

Kol:  li 

OEEStJohnanTerPla 
FoltmiMJrlTac 

PotOMMrirec 

MoMlobai 

Eoanoie  N  0 
Elisabeth  Ot]' 

Eaenloii,M   O 

iBle  au  F  ed 

Su  liTan  B  Liana 
EappaHuimocl  r  rer 

Coast  of  SoBthOaioUna 
Bui  ebay 
Idght-honte  inlet 

OoBe^&c...... 

Deo.  15 
JaD.  2{ 
iSL'   11 

M^.  li 

Na,7«leipeJ1oii 

fibBTceleafla[d,&c 

5S2 

Fsb.   12 

Commodore  Perry 

rraL'T'*""' 

UmtSeSe  aeiq-ediUon 

Mac,    8 

Atlantio  Bloolii^jng 

Sb«A,&o. 

April - 

April  12 

SantasoiloCnba 

P^^fT 

SI 

Maj  — 

ireEir  Sabine  nrer 
Table  land  afMwiel 
Fort  Morgan 

West  Point  Titginia 

0^°of  Tesna 

St.  Bimou'e  sound  Ga 

Koirbem,  H  C 

SflO'l""'- 

«1XS^=S* 

iiToysto™.... 

1,200  bsiB   lailroaa 
si-„ 

Naval  expedition 



Jet  3-1 

Delavaie 

8s".  *o 

PoWmae  river 
Sturgeon  oreeli 

Hew  inlet,' N  C 
Qnaotlco  raeek 

State  of  Georgia 

I  A  Wmd 

ManLsndiBe... 

Potomac  river 

Mattiow  Vesair 

,di„Google 


VESSELS    CAPTURED    AND   DESTROYED 


Drscription. 

o..„. 

^....,tu... 

..wMtv..L 

!T0T.  18 
Hot.  n 

!ToV.  1 

M.'  S 
Hov.  26 

KoT.  23 

JoV.     S 

Dec'    5 
Dsa.   19 

Dei'.   20 
Dw.   - 

s% 

Jaiu   li 

ill 

Jan.  24- 
Jan.'  ai 

iiiii-s,-::::;: 

^^^?^^f.'f!::::: 

aowitzOT,  &c'.!! 

ar,V. 

te  *■■■:-■ 

Indian  riter,  ma 

Mahaak 

Uerobandlae.... 

Heip^ire<™.yB 

Oaptore  of  New  Wleans. 

iifi 

nil 

Admiral  Faii^Qfa  fleet 

c^tatai"i".::: 

SSiriS;::::; 

eiMp...^j^..^^ 

Iwate. 

AGBorted 

Geoi^'Mai^liain 

Daylight 
Oeorge  Maugham 

WUakey,  ooffeo 

K.  li 
April  11 

11 



A^^il 

Boat  eipeSlioii 

i^- 

■■     .. 

Wessair  sound,  Ga. 

a-it.*= 

cSinck  & 

Yazoo  Pass  espediKon 

Conomsngh,  &c 
Taaoo  Pass  eraerlilioa 
Ko.ai  espedMln 

M^  io'm<^i,.=  w 

m4  m 

YaMoOitv 

,di„Google 


FOE   VIOLATION   OF   THE   BLOCKADE. 


DBsoripUon. 

C.^, 

.Si 

—•"•'■ 

By  what  vbsfiol. 

Hniwsand-Wjigona. 

1863. 

Brookl^^  ^ 

Pahai^ 
FoYtHemy 

Yankee,  &e. 

CmSuek 
Sciota 

Boat  e'^edition 
Auoie 

Tahoma 
Cayuga 

SanjinW 

Sflotma 

Magnolia 
pX^^flotilla 
Pawnee  aaJ  oUiors 

Whitehead 

wTo.  E.  Bqu,idton 
Biphou 

m,  39 
June  24 

lii'i 

May  l! 

Il 

July  IB 

li  n 
™,» 

JalyS-l 

Sugar,  &e 

Uaotan  idTer,  Fla. 

SS^Cf:::::::; 

nry-^ooflfl  anfl  ehoeE 
fonramoee........ 

Biridtag'^k''-^*;::;: 

WMakey,  Ac.. . 

i.Wte;;5;; 

^i,'^ 

June  80 
Oct    — 

rib.'  1 

_^ 

July     4 
Aug.    9 

a*- 1 

Ms,rl  r. 
Mac.  16 
Mar.  21 

Ae'^18 

jiifo 

Ang.    . 
Aus.  M 

OldHaTffliQrMk 

Ooost  ot  Idulaieiia 

■• 

8»lt.*" 

TnrpeoHne 

[ndianiivei,  fea 

Morrell'8iiiW,a.O....; 

Siooner 

Twelya  oyetor  lioata. 

Itif::::::::::.::-.: 

iatla^K. ;  iong.  BS'w" 

■'sg*  "■° 

Tbiee  IioBta 

pentine. 

iaitSJMrN.  jlong.  78° 

Slikatankri™ 

Up  St.  John's  river 

aebanela 

ISlHUTels 

SlMUTelB. 

MO  or  aw  bare. 

21ia.TelB 

1,000  poimds... 

KStoBdiren 



eobushele 

SOboiee 

Knb^o"iiiof 

BiHffi^ 

160  louada.... 
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VESSELS   CAPTUEED   AHD   DESTROYED 


DescT!;tJ  D 

0,,.. 

^p" 

"Whpce  cartured 

Bj  what  TSBseL 

im^ 

BifleB,&e. 

BruinBburtt  Ml^a. 

BohooLer 
Sloop  boat 

S^t  bTio^^ 

Oct     i4 

Tampa  bay  Pla 
OftlStfieMBlon  FJa 

Boaalie 

SloS 

Cotton  and  tur 

Kov      6 

FatD^sco 

Schooner 

Not  »; 

Deemes'e  Point,  TesM 

Itasca 

Steamer 

OffCcvereHmei 

Stemoar 

°i%s" 

Western  bar 

Monticello 

Boat 

Ootlon  &  Eugar 

Jan.  J  7 

Ino  and  Ariel 

Stoamsr 

rob      4 

B™M.inlrf,at. 

Cargo  of  sloop  name 

Feb    27 

Wando  htS  S.  0 

Jonquil  ajid  olicre 

Columbus 

3Tebeltoii>edobDate 

lliBileEioa   S  C 

CWoIlgHt" 

Iron  cable-  anohra 

-Wltolnglon  N  0 

April  6 

WmdmniPoiiii,Ta 

Ki;:„..™ 

A^l- 

The  number  of  tho  priaea  ndjudicateJ  to  thin  date  (Jan.  27,  1867),  is 
seven  hundred  and  thirty.  The  total  amount  of  money  involved — inolndiiig 
that  for  distribution  to  the  captors,  and  that  which  is  passed  to  the  credit  of 
the  United  States— is  about  $25,000,000. 

Payment  has  already  bean  made  to  nearly  ten  thousand  different  oltdra- 
ants,  in  suras  varying  from  twenty-five  cents  to  thirty-eight  thousand  dollars. 
There  Btill  remtun  to  be  atijndicated  about  six  hundred  prizes,  the  most  of 
which  will  probably  be  condemned  and  the  proceeds  paid  to  the  captors. 
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PAY  TABLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 


VICE-ADMIRAL. 

Whenataea 

When  on  shore  duty ..,...-.....- '.--- 

On  leave  or  moiCing  ordera 

EBAB-ADMIRALS,  (AcnvB  List.) 

When  at  sea 

Wbeu  on  ^ore  duty 

On  leave  or  walUng  orders 

On  Bbtirbd  List 

COMMODORES,  (Acnva  List.) 

When  at  sea 

When  on  shore  duty 

On  leave  oc  vraitiag  orders ; . . 

On  RicrmED  List 

CAPTAINS,  (AraiTB  Liar.) 

Wheaatsea 

When  on  shore  duty 

On  leave  or  wutiug  orders 

OuBetikbdLisi 

COMMAKDERS,  (Actjyb  List.) 

When  at  sea 

When  on  shore  duty 

On  leave  or  waiting  orders 

On  Ketihkd  List 

LIBDTENANT  COMMANDEES,  (AcTivn  List.) 

When  at  sea 

When  on  shoradaty Ifi'i 

On  leave  or  waitina  orders ""  " 

On  Rbttrbd  List 

LIEUTKKANT9,  (Active  List.) 

When  at  sea 

Wiien  on  shore  duty 

On  leave  or  waiting  orders 

Oil  Retised  List 

MASTERS,  (Active  Lbt.) 

When  at  sea 

When  on  shore  duty 

On  leave  or  ffiutmg  orders 

On  Retiheb  List 

ENSIGNS,  (Active  Lkt.) 

When  at  sea 

When  on  shore  duty 

On  leave  or  waiting  orders 

On  llETiEED  List 

MIDSHIPMEN 

FLEET  SURGEOJfS 
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GtadeB. 

On  dntT  aX  sea— 

For  first  Sre  jeara  after  date  of  cammJesiDii  as  surgeon 

For  seoond  five  years  after  date  of  commiasion  as  au  g    n 

For  tiiird  fire  jeare  after  date  of  commisaion  as  aorgeon 

For  ibnrth  Atb  years  uiler  date  of  commission  as  e    geon 

For  twenty  years  and  upwarda  after  date  of  commiss   n 
On  other  duty— 

For  first  fire  years  after  date  of  oommission  as  surg    a 

For  second  Qre  years  alter  date  of  oommiasion  as  s    ge  u 

For  third  five  years  after  data  of  commission  as  surgeon 

Forfourtlifive  years  after  date  of  commission  aa  so  geon 

For  twenty  years  and  upwards  after  date  of  coram  so    u 
On  leave  or  waiting  orders — ■ 

For  firat  Ave  yeax'a  alter  dah 

For  aecond  Sve  yeara  alter  date  of  comi 

For  third  five  jeara  after  date  of  ooo"""' 

For  fourth  five  years  ailer  data  of  co_  ... 

For  twenty  years  and  upwarda  after  date  of  co 
BETIBED  SUB&E0N8— 

Snrgeona  ntnking  witb  captains 

Surgeons  ranMng  with  oomiaauders 

Sunreons  ranking  with  lieaten  ants'. 

BETIBEDTASSED  ABD  ASSI8TAMT  SUEOBOKS— 

Passed 

Assistant 

PASSED  ASSISTANT  SURGEONS— 

On  duty  at  sea 

On  other  duty ; 

On  leare  or  wiuting  orders 

ASSISTANT  SURGEONS- 

On  duty  at  sea 

On  other  duty 

Ou  leave  or  waiting  orders. 

FLEET  PAYMASTERS 

PAYMASTERS— 

For  first  five  years  after  date  of  commisaion 

For  second  firs  years  after  date  of  commissiou .  ■ . 

For  third  five  years  after  date  of  commission.... 

For  fourth  five  yeara  after  date  of  commission . . . 

For  twenty  years  aud  upwarda  after  date  of  conm 
On  other  duty — 

For  first  five  years  after  date  of  commission 

For  second  five  years  after  date  of  commission . . 

For  tliird  five  years  after  date  of  commission 

For  fourth  five  years  after  date  of  commission.. . 

For  twenty  years  and  upwards  after  date  of  comt 
On  leave  or  waiting  orders — 

For  jlrst  fire  years  after  date  of  co 

For  second  five  years  after  date  of  co 

For  third  five  years  ^Eter  dale  of  coff 

For  fourth  five  years  alter  date  of  oo    .    . .  .  _ 

For  twenty  years  and  upwards  after  date  of  oo 

PAYMASTERS  KBTIBBD—nJnder  acta  of  Aug.  8  and  Deo.  31, 18(51  ] 

Faymastera  ranking  with  captain^' 

Banking  with  oommanders 

BauMng  with  lieutenants 

ASSISTANT  TAYMASTEI^- 
On  duty  at  sea — 

First  five  years  aller  date  of  t 

Al^r  five  years  from  data  of  ■ 
On  other  duty — 

First  five  years  after  date  of  ■" 

After  five  yeora  from  date  of  i 
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ASSISTANT  PAYMASTEItS-Cofltmued. 

On  leave  or  waiting  orders — 
First  five  years  alter  date  of  coramiasion.. 
Aflor  five  years  fiom  dateof 

CHAPLAINS— To  be  paid  as  lienteL 

PEOJTESSOES  OP  MATHEMATICS— 

Oq  duty ifivii 

Od  leave  or  waiUnc  orders 960 

BOATSWAINS,  GUNNELS,  CABPEKTEES,  AND  SAILMAKERS- 

Ou  duty  at  sen— 

For  flrat  three  years'  aea-service  from  data  of  appointment 1,000 

For  second  three  years'  sea.servioe  from  date  ofappointment 1,1.60 

PortMrd  three  yaars'  sea-service  from  date  of  appointment 1,950 

For  fourtii  three  years'  seH-servioe  from  date  of  appomtment 1,S50 

For  twelve  years' sea-servica  and  upwards 1,450 

On  other  duty— 

For  first  three  year's  aea-aervice  after  dale  of  appointment 800 

For  socond  three  years'  sea-sarvioe  after  date  of  ap])omtment 900 

For  third  three  years' sea-service  after  data  of  appointment 1,000 

For  fonrth  three  years'  sea-service  after  date  of  appointment 1,100 

For  twelve  years  sea-aerviee  and  upwards 1,300 

On  leave  or  waiting  orders — 

For  first  three  years'  sea-service  after  date  of  appointment 600 

For  second  three  years'  sea-service  after  date  of  appointment iOD 

For  third  Uiree  years'  sea-service  after  dais  of  appointment ,  BOO 

For  jbnrtii  three  rears'  sea-serTice  after  date  of  appointment 900 

For  twelve  years  sea-secvica  and  upwards 1,000 

FLEET  ENCIINEERS B,300 

ENOIN£ERS— 

Chief  EsaisEEBa,  (on  duty)— 

For  first  five  years  after  data  of  commission 2,200 

For  second  five  years  after  data  of  commission 2,600 

For  third  five  years  after  date  C  - 
After  fifteen  jears  from  date  of  ■ 

On  leave  or  waiting  orders — 
For  first  five  years  atler  data  of  < 
For  second  five  years  after  date  of. 

For  third  five  years  after  date  of  oc  .     

After  fifteen  years  from  date  of  commiasion 1,300 

First  Assistabt  EffoisEsns — 

On  duty 1,500 

On  leave  or  wdling  orders 1,100 

Second  Assistant  Ehoiheeus — 

On  duty 1,200 

On  leave  or  vraitiag  orders  SOO 

ThIBD  AbSKTAHT  ENHIKXEIia — 

On  duty 1,000 

On  leave  or  waiting  orders 800 

NAVY  AGENTS,  commissions  not  to  eioecd 3,000 

NAVY  AGENT  at  San  Francisco 4,000 

TEMPOBABY  NAVY  AGENTS 

NAVAL  STOBEKEKPEES 

Officers  of  the  navy  on  fordgn  stations l,50O 

NAVAL  CONBTBUOTORS 2,800 

NAVAL  OOKSTEUCTOaS,  when  not  on  dul^ 1,800 

SECBETAErBS  to  commanders  of  squadrons 1,500 

CLEBKS  to  coramanders  of  squadrons  and  commaaders  of  vessels 500 

0LEEK3  TO  COMMANDANTS  AT  NAVT-YABDS— 

First  clerk,  Portsmouth,  N.  H 1,200 

Clerk  of  yard 000 

,    First  clerk,  Boston 1,200 

Second  clerk,  Boston 960 

Clerk  of  yard 1,300 

First  clerk.  Hew  York 1,200 

Second  clerk,  New  York 960 
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f  lie  Ml  ®idal  anlr  ^tttl^criiilr  ^s^lm  f  istut]!  nt  t\s  Mux. 
Bt  e.  a.  pollard. 

the1:.ost  cause, 

EDWARD  a!  pollard, 

OF     VIMGENIA, 

EDITOR    OF  TEL      EIGHMOND  EXAMUiEF      DUUnO   TSE  WAM. 


CoHiprlsluK  a  (iill   mud  mntlieiitle  acrojjmt   oS  tlie   ja^e   ama   priBKi'cea   oS   tao 

■»te      oiiitSi<!iii   1  omted.et.ac}'"'riie   Campaigns,   IEa.ttleB.  Encidciits 

and   AdTenliin-s   ot   tne   zuo^t   gis;antlc   strua^le 

of  Iho   -worJLd'B  history. 

COMPLETE  111  OHE  LARGE  EOTAL  OCTAVO  VOLUME  OP  lEAELT  800  PAGES. 

TW£NT?"F0Of5  SPtHNWO  STSEt  POSTSftlTS, 

OP 

r)ISTI]S"GHTISHEI>     OONFEKERATK    LEADERS, 

Jefferson  XJa^Is,  Bobert  E.  Lee,  Jo.  E.  Jotnaton, 

A.  H.  Stephens,  '"Stonewall"  Jackson,  Braston  Bragg, 

J.  P.  EeQiamin,  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  Kirby  Smith, 

Henry  A.  Wise,  E.  S.  Ewell,  W.  B.  Forrest, 

J.  C,  BreokenridKe,  A.  P.  Hill,  Leonidas  Polk, 

Wm,  L.  Yancey,  J.  Iiongstreet,  J.  B.  Hood, 

3.  M.  TCasoK,  A.  S.  Johnston,  W.   J.  Hardee, 

Jobn  Slidell,  J.  E.  B.  Staart,  Johii  Morgan. 


nd  Historian,  In  preparing  a  wort  wotlhy  of  tlio  theme  &ai  the  occnaloc. 

The  hlgtory  of  the  raaqnlataeS  Lna  too  olleii  Mian  to  ths  pen  of  the  lictnr,  and  to  InsDia  jnstJca  to  the 
rathem  caoBB.  tha  pen  mnflt  be  tsten  by  soma  Sonlhern  man  who  Is  willing  todevota  bistima  and  talanlsto  tba 
Inflioatton  of  his  eonnlrTinea,  la  a  hietorj  which  shall  ohBllenge  the  criMcfsm  of  tba  Intelllgeiit,  and  Invfte  tha 
tterttloD  of  all  honest  Inqiiliera. 

Bash  1  troilc  vlll  be  d  pacnUnr  IntaTcit  to  tbe  candid  and  Intelbgent  public  of  tha  Noiih,  and  la  of  the  ntmosl 
npertaniu  to  the  Feoidq  of  tha  SontliaiD  atstM. 

Hi.  Foujbd,  of  all  -writera  In  the  Bonth,  la  doDbUass  tha  bast  qnalifled  to  prepus  a  woiplete  and  Standard 
-IlBtc^  of  the  "Wu,  and  tff  ooounlt  to  the  present  and  fatnte  genenitLona  afiilthful  and  worthy  reootd  of  thafr 
great  strng^,  and  of  a  <wiaa  losti  myb  In  honoi— hftTing  bean  emplcyoct  daring  the  entire  period  of  the  war  as 
editor  of  aElohmond  navapf^wr,  and  thus  tinned  to  the  bast  sources  of  InfOnnatlon,  aod  dt  especial  research 
haa  eolleotfld  a  qnanHty  of  hiBtflrtcal  m^erlal  pertdnlog  to  the  secret  hfaWry  of  tba  war  which  no  one  else  in  tha 


oonntry  had  or 


;h  the  enconrBgament  and  Anthorlty  of  Saneralg  &.  R  I.EB,  J. 
FiraHuea  Lib,  Bi-Sot.  Wisb,  and  other  dlstlngDlabad  Oontadara 


This  Work  *s  sold  mHy  by  aubxrriptitrti,  aaa  eawtu/t  be  uMoiinetJ  eeceept  through  oar 
attUntrtssd  Tr^jAjelltt^  Agents. 

Agists    W^SflSs 

la  every  Township  and  Goiiiity  In  tha  TJnitod  States  and  Canada  to  introduce  this 

GREAT   AND    IMPORTANT    \A/ORK- 
To  Eiiergetic  Mea  amd  Wamsa  a  Karo  €liauce  is  oSsrcd  to  make  Mtsisey. 

Address,        E.  B.  TRKAT  &  CO.,  Pmblishers, 

65i  BEOADWAT,  New  Yoek, 
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